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SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 


A.— For tlie Deva-nagaii alphabet, aad others related to it~ 



V®, t 

i, ^ 

tt, ir«, 

wr®, 

Ve, 

TI e, 

^ai, 

Wlo, 

^0, ^au. 

^ ka 

^ kha 

^ga 

g gka 

^ no 


cha 

"^chha 

! 55ry« 

Wjka ^na 

Z ict 

S tha 

9 dia 

3 dha 

^ ijia 

fT 

ta 

? tha 

^ da 

dha 9r na 

rr pa 

^pha 

^ ba 

^ bha 

IT ma 


ya 

V ra 

^ la 

^ »a or to® 

!{ §a 

skof 

^sa 

f ha 


ra 

Zfba 

3E la 

3E| lha. 


Yisarga (;) is represented by thus leramk^. AnmwUra (') is represented 


by’ifi, thus vamL In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 

ngt and is then rTritten ; thus hangh, AmnmJtti or Ohandfa~bindu is re- 
presented by the sign over the letter nasalized, thus mi. 

B.—For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindustani— 


1 

®, etc. ^ 

J 

0 

d 

) »■ 


8 

t 

1 

c> 

b ^ 

eh 


i 

1 T 

A 

u* 

sk 

i 

gh 

V 

^ C 

b 

A 

z 

J * 




f 

o 

^ t 

M 



) sh 

v> 

% 

•• 

2 

<5 

t 






t 

wT 

k 


s 





£ 


J 

9 









J 

1 


f. m 

j when represeutiag anunisika 
in D5va-n?lgari, bj ^ orer 
nasalized vowel. 

j tjo or V 
A A 
y, etc. 

TanTrin is represented by «, thus 1)^ fauran, Al^-i maq^um is represented 
by a;— thus, da*uiS, 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated,— thus banda. 

When pronounced, it is written,— thus, *U5 gmdh. 

Towels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion. Thus, ^ ban, not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) ^WcTT dekJftd, pronounced dikhta\ (Eai- 
miii) Ig'A ; Jeqr^, pronounced kori (Bihari) dikhath'. 
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C.— Special letters peculiar to special languages will be dealt with under the head 
of the languages concerned. In the meantime the following more important instances 
may be noted : — 

{a) The is sound found in Marathi (s?), Pushtu (^), Kfi^miri (^, ^), Tibetan 
(i* ), and elsewhere, is represented by U. So, the aspirate of that sound 
is represented by tsh. 

(h) The ds sound found in Marathi (w), Pushto (^), and Tibetan is repre- 
sented by dz, and its aspirate by fhh. 

(<f) Ka5miri ^ (^) is represented by n. 

{d) Sindlii Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the N.-W. Frontier) f, and 
Pushto or are represented by n. 

{e) The following are letters peculiar to Pushto 

according to pronunciation ; <id; ^r; ^ # or g, accord- 
ing to pronunciation ; (jf sh or kh,, according to pronunciation » ^ or ^ n. 


( f) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi 


t 


bb 


bh 


th ; 


th 


> ^JJ> ^ ^ 






3d/<; <icli *ddd\ ifjh; S=> k; ^ kk; gh-, 

V-/ » ; ^ 

D.— Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in transcribing lan- 
guages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (as distinct from transliterat- 
ing) languages (such as Bengali) whose spelling does not represent the spoken sounds. 
The principal of these are the following 

0 , represents the sound of the a in all. 

a in hat. 
e in met. 

0 in hot. 

4 in the Prench eta it. 

0 in the first o in promote. 

0 in the German schon. 
a in the „ mMe. 

th in think, 
th in this. 

The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an apos- 
trophe. Thus k*, t\ p\ and so on. 

E.—When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is used. 
Thus in (Ighowar) dsmtai^ he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on 
the first, and not, as might he expected, on the second syllable. 


0 , 

e, 

d» 

0. 

d, 

dht 
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Kuki-Chin Group, 



general introduction. 

The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Kaga miio in the 

Geographical distribution. Sandoway District of Burma in the south ; 

trom the Myittha river in the east, almost to the Bav of Bengal 
in the west. It is almost entirely fiUed up by hills and mountain ridges, s;parated by 
deep Talleys. ‘ ^ ^ 

A great chain of mountains suddenly rises from the plains of Eastern Bengal, about 
Orographicai note. f miles north of Calcutta, and stretches eastward in a 
o ^ -.r. “ass of spurs and ridges, caUcd successively the 

Garo, Khasia, and Naga Hills. The elevation of the highest points increases towari the 
east, from about 3,000 feet in the Garo Hills to 8,000 and 9,000 in the region of Manipur 

This chain merges, in the east, into the spurs which the Himalayas' shoot out from 
the north of Assam towards the south. Prom here a great mass of mountain ridges starts 
southwards, enclosing the aUuvial vaUey of Manipur, and thence spreads out westwards 
to the south of Sylhet. It then runs almost due north and south, with cross-ridges of 
smaller elevation, through the districts known as the Chin Hills, the Lushai Hills, Hill 
Tipperah, and the Chittagong Hill tracts. Farther south the mountainous region continues 
through the ArakanHiU tracts, and the Arakan Toma, until it finaUy sinks into the 
sea at Cape Negrais, the total length of the range being some seven hundred mdes. 

The greatest elevation is found to the north of Manipur. Thence it gradually dimi- 
nishes towards the south. Where the ridge enters the north of Arakan it again rises 
with summits upwards of 8,000 feet high, and hero a mass of spurs is thrown off in all 
direction Towards the south the western off-shoots diminish in length, leaving a track 
of aUuvial land between them and the sea, while in the north the eastern off-.shoots of the 
Arakan Toma run down to the banks of the Irawaddy. 

This vast mountainous region, from the Jaintia and Kdga Hills in the north, is the 
home of the Kuki-Chin tribes. We find them, besides, in the valley of Manipm-,’ and, in 
small settlements, in the Cachar Plains and Sylhet. 

The denomination Kuki-Chin is a purely conventional one, there being no proper 

The Kuki-Chin Group. comprismg all these tribes. Mcithoi-Chin would be a 

better appellation, as the whole group can be subdividal into 

_ ..... sub-groups, the Meitheis and the various tribes which are 

Two mam divisions. i j , vruxuu ax.o 

known to us under the names of Kuki and Chin. I have, 
however, to avoid confusion, retained the old terminology. 

The words ‘ Kuki ’ and Ohiu are synonymous and are both used 

for many of the hill tribes in question. 

Kuku is an Assamese or Bengali term, applied to various hill tribes, such as the 
, , Lnsheis, Rangkhols, Thados, etc. It seems to have been known 

at a comparatively early period. In the Raj Mala, ^iva is 
stated to have fallen in love with a Kuki woman, and the Kukis are mentioned in con- 
nection with the Tipperah Raja Ohaohag, who flourished about 1512 A.D. 
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KTJKI-CHIK GROUP, 


New Kuk!« 


‘Chin.’ 


The word Kuki is, more especially, used to denote the various tribes which have 
successively been driven from the Lushai and Chin Hills into' the surrounding country to 

the north and west. The tribes which first emigrated from 
Lushai land into Cachar, the Rangkhols and Betes with their 
off -shoots, are generally distinguished as Old Kuki ; while it has become customary to use 

the term New Kuki'to denote the Thados, Jangshens, and their 
off-shoots. These latter tribes had driven the so-called Old 
KuMs out of Lushai lai\d, and were afterwards themselves driven out by the Lusheis. 

The terms Old Kuki and New Kuki are apt to convey the idea that the tribes so 
denoted are closely related to each other. But that is not the case. Not only do their 
customs and institutions differ considerably, but their languages are separated by a large 
group of dialects in the Lusliai and Chin HiUs. The so-called Now Kukis are, so far as 
we can see, a Chin tribe, most closely related to the inhabitants of the Northern Chin 
Hills, while the Old Kukis are related to tribes more to the south. I have therefore 
abandoned the use of the title New Kuki, but have retained the name Old Kuki for want 
of a better word to denote a language which we know in many dialects, such as Bangkhol, 
Beto, Aimol, Hallam, and others. 

Chin is a Burmese word used to denote the various hill tribes living in the country 
between Burma and the Provinces of Assam and Bengal. It is 
written and dialectically pronounced Khyang. The name is not 
used by the tribes themselves, who use titles such as Zo or Yo and Sho. 

McBao records a tradition amoB^ the ‘Kukis,’ according to which they and the 
Maghs are descended from two brothers, the younger beii^ the 

Linguistic position. progenitor of the Kukis. There can, of course, be attributed 

little or no importance to this tradition ; but this much is certain, that the Kuki-Chin 
languages belong to the Burmese branch of the Tiheto-Bm’man family. 

The history of the Kuki-Chin tribes is only known from comparatively modem times. 

With the exception of the Meitheis, who have been settled in 
History. Manipur valley for more than a thousand years, all the Kuki- 

Chin tribes appear to have lived in a nomadic state for some centuries. It would seem that 
they all settled in the Lushai and Chin Hills some time during the last two centuries, and 
tlm country may be considered as the place where their languages have developed their 
chief characteristics. 

Their total number may be estimated at between 600,000 and 1,000,000. There are, 
however, no reliable statistics available, most of the local returns 

Number of speakers* * • , 

being mere est: 
tion collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

Ihe details are as follows ; — 

1. Meifhei . , « « . 

II. Cilia languages : — 

1. IJortihem Group 

a. Thado 

b. SbkfcS 

c. Siyia 

d. Halts 

c, Paita 


The total 600,000 is based on the informa- 

* • « « » 

240,637 

• • • • • 

60,345 

31,437 

• 

. . . 9,005 


- . . 1,770 


18,133 


? 


60,345 



Gamed oyer 


300,982 
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2. Central Group 
a. TashcMi 
h, Lai 

c. Lakher 

d. Lusliei 

e. Banjogl 
/. Paukliu 


3. Old Kuki 

а. Rangkliftl « 

б. Bote 

c. Hallam 

d, Laugrong 
0 * Aimol 

/. Anal . 

(j, Okirn 

h, Hiroi-Laiiigiing 
‘L Kolren 

j. Kfim 

k, Purlim 
L Mh^* 

oiu Cha 


4, Son them Group 
Chinme 
Welaung 
CliinlD5k 
Tindu 

Cliinb5ii • 
Khyang or Sho 
Khami . 


Brought fonvard 


• • 

r.y,2i5 

22,450 

1.100 

40,539 

500 

SoO 


107,604 

7,S20 
C30 
26,845 
6,260 (:^) 
750 (?) 
750 (?) 
750 (?) 
750 (?) 
750 (?) 
750 (?) 
750.(?) 
2,000 


48,814 

f 

9 

V 

? 

? 

05,599 

14,626 

110,225 


Giwd Total, at least 


300,082 

107,604 


4S,S14 


110,225: 


567,625 


In the preceding Hst I have not included southern tribes, such as Anu, Kun, Pallaing. 
« A nv Tliat concci-mna: which no information has been available. 

Tlie 3£uki-CMn languages belong to the Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
connection vvith Burmese family. A Comparison of the Kuki-Chin numei^s with • o^ 
and Tibetan. oocuiTmg in Burmese and Tibetan will show this. The hve 

and 4etau wiU be aeen from .be table below, where the 
t.*ten forms precede tbe spoken ones. The eorreepondi.^ forms m Insber, best- 

vYiimcfXJ. r - , . 


Known ikUKiM 

t 

1 

JJLUil - 

_ 1 Tibetan. 1 

Bxjbmebe. j 

• 

Written. 

Spoken. i 

1 Written. 

Spoken. 

Chig 
fix . 

Sum 

zi . 

Nga 

One 

Two 

Tlu’eu 

Four 

Five 

Tach, ia. . 

Nhacli 

gatum 

Le . 

Nga 

Tit, ta 

Nhit 

Thun 

Lo . . 

Ngfa 

' Dcliig 
; Buis 

I'Bsum 

I Bzi • 

j Lnga 

I 


Liishoi. 


Eliat. 

Nbih. 

Thttm. 

Li., 

Nga, 
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The numeral for ‘one’ has the form khat in the Kuki-Chin languages and some 
Naga languages. Compare also Lepcha kdt. Other forms oocur in Meithei and in the 
southern dialects. 

Lushei nUh, two, very closely corresponds to the spoken Burmese form. Ngente, a 
Lushei dialect, has preserved the form nhit, hut the final consonant has been dropped in 
most Kuki-Chin dialects. It seems to be a rule in these languages that final consonants 
are often only formed in the mouth, and suppressed in the pronunciation, the result being 
an abrupt shortening of the sound.*^ This abrupt tone is ihdio|ted in Lushei by writing 
a silent h. The spelling nUh, which I have found in Lushei, Mhar, and Zahao, 
therefore represents a pronunciation of the word nhi which exactly corresponds to that 
indicated by the Burmese ‘ ok-mrats,’ the accent of abbreviated words. The forms nhit in 
Burmese and nMk in Lushei are therefore identical. 

The numerals three, four and five show the same correspondence between Burmese 
and the Kuki-Chin languages. In the formation of the higher numbers the Kuki-Chin 
languj^es have developed a principle differing from that prevailing in Burmese a.nd 
Tibetan. While these latter languages express the higher tens by prefixing the multi- 
plier to the numeral ‘ ten,’ as in ‘ three tens,’ ‘ four tens,’ etc., the Kuki-Chin languages, 
as a rule, suffix the multiplier, and their higher numbers are formed after the pattern 
‘tens-three,* ‘ teus-four,’ and so on. Meithei and Khyang, however, agree with Burmese 
add Tibetan. 


With regard to the personal pronouns, it is worth noting that the usual pronoun 
Pronouns second person in the Kuki-Chin languages, as also in 

Bodo, Eastern ISTaga, and Kachin is nang. This form is used 
in Burmese in addressii^ children and inferiors, but seems to be unknown in Tibetan. 

The comparison of the numerals shows that the Kuki-Chm languages are closer akin 
Phonology ^ spoken than to written Burmese. This also proves to be 

the case in other respects. Thus we find the same law pre- 
vailing in spoken Burmese and in Meithei,' according to which initial hard and soft con- 
sonants are interchanged in such a way that the soft consonants are used after prefixed 
words ending in vowels and nasals, and the hard ones after consonants. To take one 
instance from Meithei, the suffix usually added to adjectives, relative participles, etc., 
is jja or ha ; thus, pha-id, good ; a-todng-bd, high ; a-rdp-pd, far. 

We do not find this law in force in the other languages of the group, but the differ- 
ence between hard and soft consonants is apparently but little marked in any of t.bAn^j 
and there are numerous instances of interchange. At all events, the old initials, which 
are still soft consonants in Tibetan, have, broadly speaking, become bardfiTi^ fl in all 
Kuki-Chin languages, just as is the case in Burmese. 

Some of the changes in the consonants which distinguish spoken Burmese from the 
written language are found to have taken place in many Kuki-Chin languages Einal 
m m Burmese h, in most cases, pronounced n or ng. Im, house, is, for instance, pro- 
nounced ay. The corresponding woid in most Kuki-Chin dialects is in. In Khyan.- 

^ (compare 

'rv,A ^ B«rmo8o is often pronounced in; thus, nhang, pronounced nhin, with 

]>‘i traceable income Kuki-Chin dialects. Einal ng is, in most 

* CWparc the so-atlled scmi-consoiximts in tlio kngiiages* “ 
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of them, interchangeable with n, and the Burmese nhin, with, is cleai'ly identical ,^vith 
Mhar nhin, and Lushei and Zahao nhen-d used in the same sehse. Other dialects, such as 
Hallam, Ijangrong, Kom, etc,, have forms with ng ; thus, Hallam and Langrong 'ii&ng-d ; 
Kom nheng-d, to. 

Burmese rh is pronounced sh. Thus, rhi, to be, pronounced sM. In several dialects, 
such as Lai, Zahao, Banjogi, Sho, etc., we find a verb substantive shi, which is clearly 
identical. 

There are also several points of analogy between Burm^e and the Euki-Chin lan- 
Formation and inflection of in the formation and inflection of words, and a few 

cases may be mentioned. 

The prefix a, which is used in Burmese and Kachin in order to form adjectives and 
verbal nouns, seems to be found also in the Kuki-Chin languages. Tlius, Lai a-hu, cough ; 
a-lcmg, shining ; Lushei d-thim, darkness ; d-vdr, whiteness ; Sho d-ngd, a servant ; d-ld, 
the coming, etc. It is, however, in most cases impossible to distinguish between this 
prefix and the possessive pronoun of the third person which has the same form. 

When an adjective precedes or follows a noun in Burmese, the two words form a 
compound to which postpositions and suffix^ are added. The same is the case in the 
Kuki-Chin languages, and, indeed, in most Tibeto-Burman languages. 

The Burmese future suffix an is the same as the ang found in Lushei, and as sitnila-v 
suffixes in other connected dialects. Thus Lushei ka-vel-ang, I sball strike. Annf.W 
future suffix in Burmese, mati, pronounced mi, also occurs in Khami. 

The Burmese future is, in common conversation, often used as an imperative ; and 
the two tenses are constantly confounded in the Kuki-Chin dialects. 

The prefixed negatives m and n in Khyang are perhaps borrowed from the Burmese. 
But it is more probable that they are traces of the original free order of words which once 
prevailed in the Tibeto-Burman languages. Compare below. 

The usual tense-suffixes and assertive-suffixes in Burmese are often dispensed with 
in the negative form. The same is also ihe case in Sho. 

A very common idiom in many Kuki-Chin languages is to express purpose by means 
of a future or an imperative, followed by a participle meaning ‘ saying.’ Thus we fintl 
expressions such as ‘ house into enter saying he would not,’ i.e., ‘ he would not enter into 
the house ’ ; ‘my stomach I fill will saying he wished,’ i.e., ‘ he wished to fill his stomach ’; 

‘ pigs tend saying he sent him,’ i.e., ‘ he sent him to tend pigs,’ and many others.' The 
same idiom is found in Burmese ; thus, ta~gd tsU-mi Jm-yue, ‘ cause decide will saying,’ 
i.e., ‘ in order to have the cause decided ’ ; pyau-ml Id-pl, speak will comes, he comes in 
order to speak, etc. 

Such points of analogy become more important when we remember that they are 
met with in languages where the inflection of nouns and verbs is not fixed in the same 
way as. in the Indo-European languages. 

Our information with regard to tones in the Kuki-Chin languages is very defective. 

Sho is said to possess three tones — ^the short acute, the 
heavy grave, and the rising tones ; two tones, the light 
heavy one, are mentioned in Khami ; and the abrupt shortening of a syllable in Lushei, 
seems to indicate the existence of the short abrupt tone in that language. The descrip- 
tion of the tones in Sho seems to agree with the tones of Burmese, ^hich latter have not. 
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however; as yet been adequately described; but so far as our information goes, the 
tones seem to be the same in Burmese and in Kuki-Cbin. 

These facts point to the conclusion that the Kuki-Ohin laoguages are derived from a 
language connected with Burmese. It will also be seen that Meithei in some respects 
agrees with written Burmese, as against the other languages of the^group. 

The Kuki-Ohin languages are not, however, simply Burmese dialects. The language 

from which they arc descended must, in many details, have 
Connection with Tibetan. ^ antique form than Burmese, and sometimes 

agreed with Tibetan. This latter language has a suffix pa, usually described as an 
article, which is employed in a very wido way in the formation of nouns and parti- 
ciples. This pa is identical with the suffix pa which forms nouns of agency and relative 
participles in Lai, Siyin, Thado, Kom, Aimol, Chim, Kolren, etc. It is used in a still 
wider way in Meithei, where it has almost aU the functions of the corresponding Tibetan 
suffix. 

The Tibetan prefix r must be compared with er and ir in EangkhOl er-ming, name; 
ir-hm, to put on, etc. 

The genitive suffix hi in Meithei is the .same as the Tibetan hyi. Sho hheo is per- 
Iiaps also connected. It is probable that the Burmese m or * is originally the same suffix. 
Both seem to be derived from a demonstrative pronoun. Compare the corresponding 
use of the pronoun a, that, he, as a genitive suffix in many Kuki-Chin languages. 

The particle of comparison in Western Tibetan is sang, and seems to be identical 
with the corresponding participle smg in Thado and Siyin. 

A suffix la is often used in Tibetan in order to form a coniunctivc participle which 
is substituted for the first of two connected imperatives. Thus, long-la-song, rising go, 
rise and go. We find the same suffix used in the same way in many Knki-Cliin dialects, 
such as Lushei, Ralte, Paite, Mhai, Hallam, Aimol, Kom, Kolren, etc. Thus, Lushei 
ddf-a kal-'U-la{ng) ar lei-roh-u, hazaar-to goii^ fowl buy, i.e., go to the bazaar and buy 
fowls ; Hallam sem-i-la na-pe-rd, dividing thou-give, divide and give. 

Compare also the suffixes of the past tense, Tibetan song, Lai sang. 

The Kuki-Chin lai^ages must therefore he classed as intermediate bctwuon 

Final result of this portion of Burmese and Tibetan, though much ijaorc closely connected 

with the former than with the latter. 

With regard to the relation of the Kuki-Chin languages, especially Meithei, to the 


Connection with Bodo and 
Nag& languages. 


Bodo and Naga groups,. Mr. A. W. Davis, I.C.S.,, has col- 
lected much useful material which has been printed in the 


Assam Census Report of 1891. It appears from the comparative list of words compiled 
by him that all these languages, to a great extent, agree in vocabulary and structure. 


We shall, in this place, only draw attention to a few points. 


With r(^ard to the Bodo group it is of interest to note that the repetition of the 


Bodo languages. 


personal pronoun before a governing noun by means of gr 
possessive prononn, which is so common in the Knki-Ohin 


languages^ is fully developed in Thus, dng-ni d^fd^ me-of my-father ; nang^ii 

thy-father; ln*ni hi-^fd^ his father, correspond to forms such as ko^pa^ 

mo-of my-father in Lush&i and all other connected dialects. It is interesting that the 
BM forms nang, thou, and «o, thy, arc the usual forms in the Kuki-Chin group. 
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The suffix n in the present tense in is probably identical with the suffix of 

the present tense u or u in Sho. Compare also Tibetan o; Aliora. and Khamtl (Tai 
languages) «. 

The future suffixes rjan in Bara and gen in Garo seem to he ideutical with gan 


Naga languages. 


in Meithei. 

The suffix of the infinitive iswa in Garo, and also in Thado, Haliam, Aimol, Lang- 
rong, Panhhu, etc. We need not, however, go into details. The close relation existing 
between the Bodo and the Kuki-Chin languages has liever been doubted. 

The Naga languages are also nearly connected ndth the 
Kuki Chin group. We shall only mention a few points. 

The feminine suffix which occurs in many Kuki-Chin languages, especially in 
the Central Chin sub-group and in Old Kuki, is also found in Empeo, Khoirao, Maring, 
and others. Thus, Empeo em-hm, a Naga woman; eu-rui-jnii, a hen. A-pai means 
" mother ’ in Empeo and the coimected dialects, and the use of this suffix is therefore quite 
parallel to the use of the word nu, mother, as a female suffix in some Kuki-Chin forms 
of speech. 

The word tmi, many, is used as a kind of plural suffix in Thado, Lai, Banjogi, and 
most Old Kuki dialects. It should be compared with the plural suffixes tam in Ao, and 
d-tmn in Mikir. Compare also Tibetan tkam-pa, complete, full ; tJiams-chad, whole, all. 

The suffix e which is often added to the root in the present and past times in Lushei, 


I^i, Zahao, Anal, Korn, Thado, Meithei, etc., is identical with the verbal suffix e in Sop- 
voma, Kabul, and Khoirao, and m in Angami and elsewhere. Thus, Angami d pu-toe, I 
speak ; d ngw-toe, I saw, are parallel to Lushei, ka fi-e, I say ; ka-tnhii-e, I saw. 

The suffix of the negative imperative is shu in Lushei and hi in Siyin and Thado. 
Compare Angami sho and he, Empeo sho. 

The negative particles mo and Iho in Angami and Serna, ma in Ao, md, mak in Era- 
peo, Namsangia, Kabui, Khoirao, etc., are evidently the same, respectively, as the mak and 
md in the Old Kuki dialects and the lo in the Central Chin languages. 

The interrogative particle is mo in most Kuki-Chin languages. Compare Angami 
m'a, Mikir md. Other points of resemblance will he mentioned further on, and their 
number could easily he increased. 

The Kuki-Chin languages are also closely related to the Kachin group. This is 
-.1. especially so with regard to Meithei, and the question will 

Connection with Kachin J. J o .1 . i 

languages. therefore be taken up later on, in connection with that lan- 

guage. Wo may, however, here anticipate the result, and define the position of the 
kuki Chin group within the Tiheto-Burman family as follows 

The Kuki-Chin lai^uages are closely connected with all the surrounding groups 

of theTibeto-Bnrman family, the Bodo and Naga languages 
connection w'itrlurro°Jndi’ng ' to the north, Kachin to the east, and Burmese to the east and 
languages. south. More particularly, they form a link which connects 

. Burmese with the Bodo and Naga languages, having, especially in the north, many 
relations with the Kachin dialects, wMch, in their turn, form another chain between 


Tibetan and Burmese. 

Internal grouping of the The* Kuki-Cliiu languages must he subdivided in two 

Kuki-Chin language’s. branches, Meithei and’ tlie Knki-Chin Fanguages proper. 
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I. Meithei. 

Meithei is the chief language of the Manipur valley, and has apparently had a long 

and independent development. The Manipuris are mentioned 
in the Shan chronicles so early as 777 A.D. Probably owing 
to the fact that it has developed into a literary language, their form of speech gives the im- 
pression of possessing a peculiarly archaic character. Although they have become thoroughly 
subjected to Hinduism, they have not adopte4 any Aryan tongue ; Meithei is the ofidcial 
language of the State which all other tribes have to use in their dealings with the rulers. 
Our information regarding it is not very satisfactory. We do not know the dialects, and 
even the literary language, which is based on the dialect of Imphal, has not been fully 
dealt with. It is very probable that a closer examination will show that the apparent 
gulf between Meithei and the other Kuki-Chin languages is fiUed up by intermediate 
dialects. But this much seems certain, that Meithei has preserved some traces of a move 
ancient stage of phonetical development. It sometimes agrees more closely with Bur- 
mese, and even with Tibetan, than with the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 


II. The Kuki-Chin Languages peopek. 

All the other dialects of the group in question are evidently derived from one form 

of speech, which might be styled the Old Chin language, its 
Kuki-OMn tejiguages proper. beijjg probably the Chin and Lushai HiUa. The dia- 

lects derived from this original language can be divided into 

the following sub-groups : — 

1. Northern Chin, comprising Thado (with Jangshen and several sub-dialects), Sokte, 
Northern Ohin Siyin, Baltfi, and Paite. Ralte and Paite form the link con- 

necting the northern and the central Chin languages. 

The usual plural suf&xes are te and ho, both also occurring in Lushei. 

The plural of the - personal pronouns is formed by adding ho or u ; thus, Thado 
kd-ho, Siyin ko-md probably ktt-u-md), Kalte and Paite ka-u, we. 

The interrogative pronouns seem to be kd, who ? and i or bang, what ? Thado has 
koi, who ? and i, what ? Siyin d-kd, who ? d~km and drbang, what ? Ralte kti, who ? and 
i, what ? Paite kna, who ? and bang, what ? 

The particle of comparison is sdng. There are no instances in the Ealte and Paite 
specimens. 

The suffix of the imperative is o. Another suffix seems to be in or tdn, the latter con- 
sisting of two suffixes td and in. I have found this suffix in Thado, Siyin, and Paite. 

A causative is formed by suffixing ed in Thado and shak in Paite. Ralte suffixes 
tik. Thado also forms causatives by adding pe, to give, and a causative prefix ta occurs 
in Ralte and Paite. 

There are apparently many negative particles. Thado has lo and poi ; Siyin bo, bwe, 
ngbl, dud ; Ralte o ; and Paite lo and kei. 

2. Central Ohm, comprising Zahao (Tashon), Lushei (including Ngente), Lai 
Central Ohin. (including Tlantlaug, Lakher, etc.), Banjogi, and Pankhu. 

IffieTe is no suffix of the plural of substantives common to all these dialects, but the 
plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding ni. 
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The interrogative pronouns have different forms. Lushei has fa, khm. w’no ? eny and 
zeng, what ? Zahao, slii, who ? and ziemg, what ? Lai, n-ho, koi, who ? ajKt se, what r 
Banjogi, do-tsd, who r and zd, what ? Pankhu, tit, who ? and i, wliat ? 

The particle of comparison is nkek-in or nhek-d, witli many orthograjiliic' varieties. 

The suffix of the imperative is o in Zahao, Lai, and Banjogi, and ro in Luslrei, 
Banjogi, and Pankhu, Several other suffixes arc used in Lai. 

The causative is formed by adding tir. Banjogi, however, seems to instead. 

]?m also occurs in Pankhu. That dialect also possesses a transitive prefix md ; compare 
Old Kuki. 

The negat:*;, ■>'?'* i*. lo. 

3. Gi.l Kuki: ooriprising Rangkhol, Bete, Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Cliiru, Kolren, 

^ . Kom, Cha, IMliar, Anal, Hiroi-Lamgrmg, and Piirum. Ail 

these are mere dialects of one language, which may he called 
by the customary name of Old Kuki. It is closely related to the Central Chin languages. 
Cha, in the south, is not sufficiently known, but there seems to be no doubt about its 
classification. Anal and Hiroi-Lamgang are largely influenced by Meithei. The same is 
the case, though not to the same extent, with Purum. 

Edm, Anal, and Hiroi-Lamgang show a closer connection with the Ntiga languages 
than the other dialects of the Kuki-Chin group. 

The original Old Kuki tribe seem to have lived in the Lushai HiUs, from whence 
Jiliey were driven out by the Thados. The Mhars were apparently left behind, or have 
subsequently re-immigrated from Manipur, and this dialect has been much influenced by 
Lushei. It forms a link between the central group and Old Kuki. 

The usual plural suffix is ngai or hai, probably meaning ‘ many.’ The same suffix 
is also used in other dialects, such as Kgeute, Banjogi, and Pankhu. I have not found it in 
the Hiroi-Lamgang specimens. 

The plural of the personal pronouns is formed by adding m. Anal and Biroi-Lamgang 
use king and in, and no form occurs in the Mhar specimens. 

The psurticle of comparison is nhek-in or nhek-d as in the central group. Anal, Hiroi- 
Lamgang, and Purum differ, and there are no instances available for IMhar and Ohft. 

The past tense is often formed by adding the verb joi, to complete, to finish. Pvirum, 
and apparently also Hiroi-Lamgang, use yau, which form occurs as jm and go in Thado 
and Siyin. Compare Khamti (a Tai language) and Chinese gm. 

The usual suffix of the imperative is ro. Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum, however, 
have different fonns. 

The causative is formed by prefixing ma, man, or min in Hallam, Aimol, Chiiu, 
Kolren, and Kom. Compare the corresponding prefix mo in Sopvoma. Other causatives 
are formed by suffixing jtek, to give (Rangkhdl, Hallam, Purum) ; pui or to assist 
(Hallam, Kom) ; and Hr, to send, to enable (Langrong and Mhar). 

The most characteristic feature of Old Kuki is the negative particle indk or md, 
w4iich also occurs in the forms mding and mdung. It does not occur in Mhar. Another 
characteristic negative is no in Rangkhdl, Langrong, Aimol, Purum, and Mhar. Thd 
negative lo occurs in Mhai‘ ; loi in Rangkhdl ; and lai in Langrong. Compare the nega- 
tive particle in the central group. 

4. Southern Chin, comprising Chinme, ‘Welaung, Chinbdk, Yindu, Chinhdn, Khyang 

or Slid, Khami, and probably scvei'al tribes in Burma, 
such as Anu, Kun, Pallain^, and Sak or That. Some of 
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the’ tribes inown as Taxing- tta, that is, ‘sons of the hills,’ probably belong to this 
group. 

Our information about these dialects is yery limited, Khyang and Khami being the 
only ones which hare been satisfactorily dealt with. Both comprise several dialects. 
Chinme is said to be a link between Chinbok and Lai, and the same mnst be said with i*e* 
gard to a Taung-t^a dialect, in which a vocabulary has been published in the Upper 
Burma Gazetteer. 

The chief peculiarity of this group is the gradual approximation to Burmese. 
Burmese words occur in many of the dialects. Khami has apparently given up the 
use of pronominal prefixes with verbs, which forms so characteristic a feature of most 
Kuki-Chin languages. Khyang forms the higher numbers, as in Burmese, by prefixing 
the mtiltiplier thus, ngha five-tens, fifty. Chinbok and some dialects of Khyang 
use a negative like Burmese, while the Ku k i-Chin languages use a negative mffix. 

The whole sub-group is subdivided into numerous dialects, but our information is as yet 
not sufficient to make a definite sketch of the Southern Chin languages. 

The close connection between all these dialects will appear from an examination of the 

vocabulary given below. Meithei, Thado, Lushei, Lai, Rang- 

Comparative vocabulary. Khami, and Khyang have been given as representatives 

of the different sub-groups. The corresponding forms in Eachin have been added in an 
eighth column, as we shall have subsequently to consider the relation of that language to 
our group. 
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— 

Moitbei. 

ThSdo. 

Lusbei. 

Lai. 

BSngkbdl. 

Kbami 

Kbyang. 

Kachin. 

See a • 

u*ba . • 

mn(k) • 

mba • • 

ma • • 

C tbut s 

mu * • 

nbd . 

mbti « 

mu. 

Sit s 

pbam-ba • 

to • • 

that , 

(.turn • J 

toi . • 

ts « 

kbo • « 

dfmg. 

Stand • 

lep-pa 

din^ « 

ding « « 

dir . 

(Sallam, 

in-ding). 

angthao 

yft . 

chap. 

Take • • 

lao-ba , 

lo 

lak . 

iftk • 

Is. 

la . 

In 

la. 


The preceding list shows the close connection between all these languages, including 

Kachin. Thus, the numerals for two, three, four, and fire 
Discussion of the vocabulary. praeticany identical in all. It will be seen that Meithei 

has more points of agreement with Kachin than the other languages. Thus Meithei 

one, corresponds to Kachin ai~ma and ngai-ma ; Meithei 
KwhCr***'”" ai, I, to Kachin ngai ; the Meithei male sufidx la-ha in yel 

la-ha, cook, to Kachin la in 'o-la, cock ; Meithei Jmi, dog, to 
Kachin guv (compare Burmese khtoe)'’, Meithei = Kachin to die, and so many others. 
The plural suffix in Meithei ai-khoi, we, corresponds to the plurhl suffix khai in Burmese 
Kachin. The suffix m which forms the plural of personal pronouns in many Kuki-Ohin 
languages seems to be identical with the plural suffix ni in Kachin, while the usual 
plural suffix te inLushei, Northern Ohin, etc., may be compared with Kachin the. The 
personal and possessive pronouns of the second person are nang, thou, and na, thy, in 
Kachin, as in the Kuki*Chin group. Both use generic prefixes with numerals, and no 
suffixes like Burmese. The usual verbal suffix ai in Kachin corresponds to e in Kuki- 
Chin, and the infinitive suffix m is common to both. 

The close connection between Kachin and the Kuki- Chin languages, especially 
Meithei, cannot be doubted, and Meithei must be considered as the liuTf between the two 
groups. 

The comparaldve vocabulary also shows that Meithei, in some instances, agrees, with 
Meithei and the southern southernmost dialects, as against the -rest. Compare 
‘”*'*®**’ ^ Meithei yum, house ; Khyang and Khami im : Meithei pha, 

good ; Khyang phov . Meithei hde, say ; Khyang hau, etc. Meithei and Khyang both 
form the higher numbers by prefixing the multiplier, whHe the other Kuki-Ohin languages 
form numerals like the Lushei thom-nga, tens-five, fifty. Meithei and Khyang seem to 
have preserved the same genitive suffix, Meithei K, Khyang kheo, etc. It k probable 
that, m such cases, old forms have been preserved in these languages. The points of 

resemblance are not, however, so important that Meithei can be classed as belonging to 

the southern group; it must be considered as an independent member of the group, 
differmg from the rest in many essential points. 

differences are found both in vocabulary and grammar. Sometimes, howeverr 

__ . y apparent. Take, for instance, the personal pronoun of the third person, 

^ Rai^khSl a-ma, LuAsi a}so a-ni, Khami. Khyang 

ayu. It ^1 be sem tha* many of these forms are compounds containing different pro- 

nnnM If ^ ^ stems are probably demonstrative pro- 

oum. Meithei ma, he, u the aame as sid iu a-ma. A and ms are both used in Meithei, 
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apparently without any difiEerencc of meaning, in words like and OTa*si, this, a^du, 
a.Tifl ma-du, that. Both stems are therefore known in Meithei, and the form he, is 
in fact identical with he. J.-md must he compared, with forms such as hei md and 
kei chu, I, where nid and chu both seem to he demonstrative pronouns added to give 
definiteness.* There are many more points of resemblance between Meithei and Euki- 
Chin than between Meithei and any other' Tibeto-Burman languages, such as Naga or 
Kachin. An important one is the Meithei negative suffix loi, which is certainly identical 
with Bangkhol loi, Lushei, etc., lo. Considering, therefore, the question as a whole, 
there is no doubt that Meithei is more closely connected with the KuM-Chin languages 
than with any other group. 

Kuki-Ohin languages proper. We now tum to the Kuki-Ohin languages proper. 


One of the first things which strikes us when comparing the Kuki-Ohin languages 
with the surrounding forms of speech is the small number of otiose prefixes. Most prefixes 
have a distinct and easily recognisable meaning of their own. Ilmve, however, already 

mentioned that there are some traces of a prefix a used in the 
The prefix 0. formation of adjectives and verbal notms, in the same manner 

as the corresponding prefix in Burmese, Kachin, Lepcha, and other languages. It is 
difficult to say whether it is identical with the common Tibetan prefix • or is originally a 
pronoun, t 

It seems in the Kuki-Chin group to have been confounded with the possessive pro- 
noun of the third person which also frequently appears in all these dialects, and will be 
dealt ■with later on. 

Another prefix of common occurrence in the Bodo and Naga languages is ga or ka. 

It is generally used to form adjectives and verbal nouns. 

The prefix jra or io. Compare BSf 4 g“‘hdm, good; g’-sai, high; Angami ke-aJidt 

large ; ka-U, black ; Mikir ke-en, acceptance ; ke-dd, existence ; ke-chb, food, etc. The 

suffix is also used in Kachin ; thus get-saf, a fight ; ka-ba, big ; ka-ja, good, etc. Ka 
is the possessive pronoun of the first person in most Knki-Chm languages. But it has some- 
times a wider use. Thus, we find in Hallam ka-ser, sin ; ka-smk, a slave. It is possible 
that such forms contain the prefix ka just mentioned, for there are also three Kuki-Chiu 
dialects, Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Korn, which use the prefix ka in exactly 
the same way as in Bodo, Kaga, and Kachin. Thus, Korn a-ka-ldnti dancing; ka~rc, 
companion ; ka-lhd, far ; ka-thd, good, etc. 

The corresponding use of a prefix ka in Bodo, Kachin, and Kuki-Ohin can 
only ho explained by assuming its existence in the original lai^uage from which they arc 
all derived. It must therefore have been dropped in many cases in the Kuki-Chin 
languages. The reason for its disappearance seems to be a double one. In the first place 
it was confounded witli, and probably often superseded by, the possessive pionoun of the 
^fiirst person. ITie possessive pronouns are in all Kuki-Chin languages used in many cases 
•where they seem to be altogether superfluous, a fact which will be explained later on. 


• Compare the Western KfigJ ma or wi, and tho Kiiki-Ciiin wi, all meaning * man/ 

t I'hc prefix a has boiiji dealt with by Dr. August Conrady in hig important Study entitled £lne LufochhesUche 
Cdusaiio-DenominativBiMnng und ihr IZusammenhang mit den Tonaceenten* Leipzig, 18^6. See egpecially pp, 20 and 
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On the other hand, the disappearance of prefixes such as Aa is easily accounted for as 
follows : — 

The Towels of prefixes seem in many Kuki-Ohin languages to be very faintly pro- 
nounced. They are frequently clianged so as to agree with 
Disappearance of prefixes, vowel of the following syllable, and are not infrequently 

dropped altogether. Thus, we find in Hiroi*Lamgang ka-chen-a, run; ki^di-ya, die ; kv,- 
dm, rejoice ; karla and kid, far. The form Md represents a state of phonetic development 
corresponding to that prevailing in Tibetan, when that language was reduced into writing. 
The next step, which has been taken by modern Tibetan, is to drop the prefix altogether. 
In many cases the following consonant became aspirated as a compensation for the lost 
prefix. Compare Hiroi-Lamgang kid ; Lushei Ihd, far ; Hiroi-Lamgang sen-klo, Lushei 
chhiah’lhdh, servant ; Rangkhol ir-mmg, Lushei mhmg, name, etc. In this way the 
dropping of prefixes in most Kuki-Chin languages can be accounted for. The whole 
question has been dealt with by Professor Conrady in his work Eiti6 Zi^doohinssischc 
CcMsativ-DenominatiV’-Bildmig, quoted above. 

I now proceed to discuss some of the chief peculiarities of the Kuki-Chin group, 

General character of Kuki- and more especially of the Kuki-Chin languages proper. 

Chin languages proper. ^ ^ 


The Kuki-Chin languages, and originally all Tibeto-Burman languages, evince a 

Dwrth of abstract ideas. tendency to avoid abstr^t terms. Their words are 

usually the expressions of individual conceptions, and not of 
abstract ideas. Many dialects, for instance, seem to avoid the general word for ‘ man,’ and 
generally use their own tribal name instead. Thus, we find sing-pho, man, in Sing-phO ; 
kha-mi in Khami, and so in others. 

This tendency towards individual conception of all objects makes it very difficult 
to compare the vocabularies of different dialects, it being, in many cases, uncertain 
whether the idea is exactly the same in the various forms of speech. The great number 
of different terms for closely-related ideas in the Kuki-Chin languages will appear fi'om a 
few instances. Thus, iu Lushei we find the following words for ‘ ant’ ’—fmg-mhlr, ddr- 
chm^-tmUa, mmg-er, moohd-thmg-Mm, chUm-tai-vemg, iJmi-op, khumg-rwmg, rm-sheh 
tm-vdng and tdh-ek, vl\ probably denoting various kinds of ants. ‘ Basket ’ is translated 
ham, em, hmym, dd-ron, emrpai,fmg, Thai, kho, paiper, pip, ihvl, reng-pm, reng~te, tui- 
choi-kdng, mwrlai-fong, ba-bm-kho, hdm-rdng, ddn-rhai, pcn-kdng, and tldm-em. There 
are different words for the different kinds of deer; thus, Lushei sa-khi, a barking deer; 
9a’zv,k, a sambhar, etc., but no general word for deer. Even words such as brother and 
sister are usually wanting. Thus, Lushei u-nu, elder sister; nao-nu, younger sister- 
chh<mg-bmg, the sister next to one’s self in age a man’s sister; ZawaW, a 

woman s sister ; pi<m-pm, own sister, etc., but no word for ‘ sister ’ generally. Tliere are 
^erent words for the various modes of coming or going, hut no proper words denotinsr 
the pure act of coming or going, and so forth. 

It is a necessary consequence of this tendency towards specialisation that the Kuki- 

Imguagcs aro rich iu apparent synonyms, hut its effect can also bo traced in many 
other oharaotenatio features. ^ 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the result of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any 
individual person, is an idea which requires a certain amount 


Nouns of r^tationship, ote. 
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of reflection; and such words are, accordingly, never used alone in the lluki-Cliiu 
languages, but ai*e always preceded by a possessive pronoun. Afather cannot be imagined 
except as somebody’s father, and a hand cannot be thought of except as belonging to 
someone. Thus, Thado hat, pd, my father; tid ««, thy mother ; d his hand. .Pa. 
«»- and khut are never used by tliemselves. In this way the idea is again specialise*!. 
The possessive pronoun is, of course, unnecessary when the noun is dehned by means of 
a genitive. Thus, Lushei a-jpd Asa (not d-ie), bis father’s foot. But even in such cases 
we And that the tendency towards speeialisacion has caused a possessive pronoun to be 
added to tbe governing noun. In this way we find combinations such as kd-nu d'khiit, 
my mother's her-hand, with which we may compare the German idiom dm Vater seia 
Suvs, to the father his house, the house of the father. 

The possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently 

Gradual loss of meaning of l^han those of the first and Second persons ; and it can easily 
the pronominal prenx. devclop into becoming a real genitive prefix. Thus, the 

Norwegian word sin, his, is dialectically used as a genitive suffix, not only after words in 
the third person, but even after the personal pronoun of tbe first person. For instance 
we find not only^r sm, the father his, the father’s, hut even min sin, my his, my. The 
same development may be ebserved in some Kuki-CMn languages. We find in Eang- 
khol ge~md d-ndi, my his -daughter, instead of ge-md ge-nai, my my-daughter, my 
daughter. The prefix a may, next, be easily considered as an integral portion of tbe 
word, and in this way we must certainly account for many of the cases where words 
in the Kuki-Chiii languages begin with d. This prefix d is often found in words 
where also Burmese would use a prefix a, and it is probable that the prefixes have been 
confounded in the Kuki-Chin languages. The question of the origin, of tbe Burmese 
a is, however, still an open one, hut the origin of the Kuki-Chin prefix d from the posses- 
sive pronoun seems to he proved by the corresponding use of the possessive pronoun ma 
in Meitbei; thus, ma-khongt his-foot ; place ; ma-ning, back; time ; 

mck’tik, worthy, etc. Anal, an Old Kuki dialect which has been largely influenced by 
Meitbei. seems to use both prefixes in exactly the same way; thus, ma-rup ma-pdng, 
(my) friends (and) companions; a-ml-nai, a slave, etc. The prefix ma in Meifhei 
seeans to be identical with mi, which is often prefixed to nouns relating to parts of the 
human body in Fmpeo ; thus, mi-pd, hand.^ 

It is a well-known fact that the Tibeto-Burman languages have not developed a 

The nature of the Kuki-Ohin The words wMoh perform the functions of verbs 

''*’■**• are, in other cases, used as nouns, and may, for all practical 

purposes, be considered as verbal nouns denoting an action. The so-ealjed verbs are 
therefore also inflected like nouns. The various tenses are formed by adding postpositions, 
or are compounds, the last part of which has the meaning of finishing, beginning, etc. 
This substantival character of the verbs is very apparent in the Kuki-Chiti languages. 

The more root, that is the theme of the verbal noun, is commonly used to denote 
present and past times ; the future is usually formed by adding a postposition, which 
often also occurs after ordinary nouns with the meaning ‘ for,’ ‘in order to.’ The verbal 
noun is combined with the ordinary case suffixes in order to form adverbial clauses. A 
postposition a, which is usually added to nouns in the locative case, forms different kinds of 

* It must be "bonie in mind that the possessive pronoun of the third person is originally a demonstrative pronoun, and 
that the demonstrative pronouns in Tibeto-Burman limguages to u great extent also oceur as verbs substantive. The pre£x a 
ean theisfore also eoikiidered as a relative jiarticiple of the verb sahstantiye. 
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participles, e.g., Lushei shoi-d, saying, lit. in the act of saying. The verbal noun is often 
used as a genitive, governed by another noun. Thus, Aimol a-thi-nu, his dying (-of) 
back, i.e., after he had died, compare the suffix nui which forms conjunctive participles 
in BlrA The root alone is used as a relative participle ; thus, Thado ydm-ching-mi, 
sheep-tending-man, i.e.> a shepherd; Zahao a^uvn-lai-a, his-being-time-at, i.e., when 
he was. This relative participle is, practically, a verbal noun in the genitive governed 
by the qualified noun. Sometimes even the plural suffixes are added to the verbs ; thus, 
Lushei pmm ka-nihu-te, cloth I-saw-plural-suffix, the clothes I jaw ; RangkhOl td~te 
d'bm-md-hai, any-one is-not-plural-suffix, no people are there, etc. 

The verbs in the Kuki-Chin languages are, also in other 

Verbs are treated Hke nouns. , i. 

respects, subject to the same general rules as ordinary nouns. 

The verbs are, as a rule, never conceived in the abstract, but are always put in relation 

The subject a possessive pro- ^ subject. This is effected in the same 

way as with ordinary nouns, by prefixing the possessive pro- 
nouns, so that the expression ‘ my going ’ is used instead of ‘ 1 go.’ Thus Lushei kei-md 
ka-m, mymy-being, 1 am; nmg-md i-m,ih.y thy-being, thou art; a-md a-«i, his his-being, 
he is. This peculiarity is very characteristic of the true Kuki-Ohin languages. It is 
unknown in Meithei and a few dialects which have been much influenced by that languao-e, 
such as Anal, Hiroi-Lamgang, and Purum, and it seems also not to be used in Khaini. 
There are, h<*vrever, in these dialects also some traces of the same peculiarity, and it seems 
probable that it has once prevailed over a wider area than it does at the present time. 

Mr. Houghton states that the possessive pronouns are used in the same way in Gya- 

Anaiogies in other languages. Circassian languages, and we also find 

analogous facts in some Naga dialects. Thus, the possessive 
pronotms are used to denote the subject in Hamsangia Naga before the potential form 
of the verb ; for instance, l-td-thienang, my-able-being-putting, 1 can put. 

We liave seen that the possessive pronoun may be omitted before ordinary nouns 

Loose use of the possessive qualified by means of a prefixed gepitive. The same is 

p 0 un w en used as a subject, <jase with regard to verbs, when the subject is otherwise 

indicated. 

Wo also find that tho possessive pronoun of the third person is occasionallj bUDsu- 
verbs ** '*''**' tilted thosc of th© first and second persons. exr< ■t''r jmi 

the case of nouns. Thns, Eangkhol thou wasi, 

lit.^ thy his-heing-finishing ; ge tind d-fe-td, I have gone, lit. my formerly his-going- 
finishing. Tliis use of the possessive pronoun d in all persons is especially frequent L 

Anal, and this dialect has, consequently, given up the regular use of the possessive pro- 
nouns before verbs. ^ 


A prefix a is generally used before adjectives in the Kuki-Chin languages, and there 

Adjectives are formally verbs. Originally, in most casos, the 

possessive pronoun of the third person. The adjectives are 
0 y yerhs, and may, like other verbs, be used to indicate the predicate, or like rela- 

SltT T-f? ^ ^ difference between 

Aolren o-i«Mar, and a-om. being, in a-md ram-d a-<m mi klmt, that country-in being 

Twr''' ®factly the same in both cases. A noun qualified by an 

hv fh™ person, and tho atijective is, accoitlingly, in such cases 

wajs preceded by the possessive prtmoun of the third person. 
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On the other hand,s when adjectives perform the functions of real verbs they are 
usually preceded by the possessive pronouns indicating the person of the subject. Thus, 
Lushei kei~md ka-shdiig-loh, my my-talI*being-not, I am not tail ; Siyin nang sang ke-md 
ka~t]ia-tak-sau-hit tlico than 1 1- strong- more*am, 1 am stronger tlian thou. 

A!V e luive thus seen how the tendency to specialise and individualise has caused the 
Generic prefixes with numer. pronomiiial prefixes bcforc iiouns, verbs, and adje^ctives. 

The same tendency may also be adduced to explain the use 
of generic prefixes ith numerals. The numerals arc, in this way, restricted in their 
sphere so as to apply to some special kind of objects. The generic prefixes arc, however, 
not peculiar to the Kuki-Chin languages, and we need not here enter into the question 
about their use. Suffice it to note that these generic particles are prefixes as in Bodo, 
Mikir, Empeo, etc., and not suffixes as in Burmese. In Lai the noun itself, or some 
part of it, is sometimes used as a generic prefix ; thus rang rang-kat, horse horse- one, one 
horse ; shsd zd-kat, one cat. But in most cases these prefixes liave apparently now lost 
their proper moaning. The materials collected for the Linguistic Survey are not, however, 
sufficient for deciding whether generic prefi.ves are used in all Kuki-Chin dialects. 

The negative verb is, with very few exceptions, formed by suffixing a negative par- 
ticle. In Chinbok and some dialects of Khvang we find a 
negative negative prefix as in Burmese. 

The most usual negative particles have already been mentioned, and need not be 
repeated here. The negative lo, which is used in Thado, Paite, Lushei, Zahao, Lai, Ban- 
jogi, Pankhu, nnd Mhar, is identical with the loi of Meithei and Eangkhoi, and the Im 
of Langrong. It geems to correspond to the Burmese verb lo, to need, to want, to be 
destitute of. The initial I is perhaps derived from the negative prefix m, and the final o 
or ai a verb substantive. The negative mak in the Old Kuki dialects may, in the same 
way, correspond to Lushei mdk, to give up. ‘It is, however, more probable that tmk is 
a compound, consisting of the negative prefix ma and a verb substantive. Compare Baltl 
uk in zir-uk, I say ; argos-uk, it is necessary, etc. On the whole it may safely be 
assumed that the negative suffixes in the Kuki-Chin languages contain a negative 
prefix which is not, however, prefixed to the principal verb but to the old copula which 
is added as an assertive suffix. The negative verb would, accordingly, he a compound. 
The negative particle is usually inserted between the root and the tense suffixes, a fact 
which well agrees with the supposition of its being a verb forming a compound. 

The negative particle ni in Puriim is sometimes used as a verb, meaning ‘is wanting,' 
'is not'; thus, lai-md ni-yau-toe, a-little is-not-there, it is not enough. Ka-tha-ka-md, 
good-not, bad, in Hiroi-Lamgang, where the prqfix ha is added to the negative m&, seems 
also to point to the conclusion that the negative verb is a compound. 

■ We may, finally, note that there is sometimes a reduplication of the principal verb 

Redupiicatibn of principal verb negative ; thus Kolren na-pe-p^-niao-yai, did not 

before negative. give. Similarly, in Mikir, M'hcafe the negative particle is e, 

the first consonant of the principal verb is invariably repeated before it. In Khyang, 
as in Burmese, tlio ordinary tense suffixes are often dispensed with in the negative form. 
There does hot seem to he anything corresponding in other Kuki-Chin languages. 
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Meithei, the chief language of Manipur, differs from the other Euki-Chin languages 
in so many points that if must be classed as a separate sub-group. It has been returned 
as the language of 240,637 individuals. It has largely influenced the dialects of other 
tribes spoken in Ihe Manipur State. The short vocabularies in Andro, Sengmai, and 
Chairel which have been subjoined, will illustrate this fact. 

The valley of Manipur is inhabited by a people who call themselves Meithei. The 
Bengalis call them Moglai, the Thados Mei-lei, and the Assamese Mekle, or Mckhali. 
The name Meithei is generally written Maihtai in Assam. The people are known to the 
Burmese as Ponnas, that is Brahmin.s, and Kathes, the latter name comprising the low 
caste Manipiu’is. 

According to their own traditions, the Mayarang tribe has come from the South, the 
Khumals from the East, and the Meitheis proper and the Luyangs from the North-West. 
The surrounding hill tribes assert that they are the progenitors of the Manipuri I'acc. 
McCulloch mentions the curious facts, that one .of their ceremonies, denominated 
Phumban-ka-ba, or ' ascending of the throne,’ is performed in Naga dress, and that the 
original residence of the Meithei chiefs is made in the Naga fashion. It is, he says, still 
kept up though the chief does not reside in it any more. The following account of the 
Manipuris is reprinted from Mr. Gait’s Assamese Census Eeport : — 

* The true Maniparis, who now claim to be Kshattriyas, are divided into four tribes,— Khumal, Luyang, 
Ningthauja (Meithei), and Mayarang.^ Bach tribe contains numerous exogamous phoids or family groups, 
the names of which are generally indicative of the occupation of the founder, or some nickname which was 
applied to him. The earliest mention of the Manipuris is contained in the chronicles of the Pong Shans, in 
which it is said that Samlong, a brother of the Pong king, descended into the valley about 777 A.I). on hia 
return from Tipperah, but found the Manipuris so poor that he exacted little or iio tribute from them. Their 
history for the next 1,000 years appears to have been sufficiently uneventful. Their power and prosperity 
steadily increased up to the middle of the eighteenth century, when we find the Raja invading Burmese territory, 
He was, however, eventually defeated, and shortly afterwards the Burmese turned the tables on him and 
invaded Manipur. The history of the subsequent years is one of constant internal feuds, due to disputes about 
the succession, which usually ended in Burmese intervention. On the conclusion of the Burmese war, ihe 
independence of the State was declared, and since that time Manipur has been under the protection of the 
British Government. 

‘ The Manipuris are strict Hindus of the Vaishnava sect. They eat drii, but will not touch flesh, and 
profess to he very particular in their social and religious observances, and especially in adorning their foreheads 
with the Hlah Their chief festivals are the Rash and Gosthabihar, when they commemo- 

rate Krishna’s sports with the milkmaids and the time he passed amongst the cowheiris. About the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Brahmans professed to have discovered that the Raja and his subjects were 
descended from Arjun, the hero of the Mahabharata, by a Naga woman, and that they were consequently 
Bl^ttriyas of the Lunar race. On this, the ruling prince, Gharib Nawaz, embraced Hinduism, and after a 
great ceremony of purification, was invested with the sacred thread. Many of his subjects apostasised with 
him, and they, as well as all later converts, were also allowed to describe themselves as Kshattriyas. They 
have their own Brahmans, who are said to be the descendants of the Brahmans who originally immigrated, 
by Manipuri women. 

‘ There are some Sudra Manipuris, who, it is supposed, are the descendants of immigi’ants who married 
Manipuri wives. There is also a degraded class call^ Kalacheiya or Bishnupuri, which consists of the descend- 
ants of Dorns and other Bengalis of low caste. Their occupation was originally that of supplying grass for 
the royal stables. They speak a language, which is different from that of the true Manipuris, and is in fact 
closely allied to vulgar Bengali. 

^ 1 am indebted to Mr, T. C. Hodson for several valuable notes about the various tribes in Manipur. He writes, ‘ Meithei 
seems to me to be tbe name of the confederaey of the Angams, Kumals, Luangg, Ningthajas, H’oxrangs, Chengleis, and 
^abaBamhas. There are even now seven saleit or clans, of which the chief is the Ningthaja or Hoyal clan. My investigs- 
tumt lead me to believe that there wore originallj at least ten, perhaps more. These saleis are theoretically exogamous, and 
of course thrir minor divisions are exogamonii also.’ 
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* Although the Manipuris now call themselves Hindus, they stil| retain much of their old animistic wor- 
ship, and McCulloch says that they have ’** above three hundred deities who are still propitiated by saorihces of 
things abhorrent to real Hindus.” The Manipuris are addicted to snake worship, and every man has hanging 
in his house a small basket, which is supposed to contain his house-hold deity. The priests and priestesses, who 
perform these ceremonies, are called Maihas and Maibis. They practise exorcism in a way similar to that 
which has already been described in connection with other tribes. Any one who claims to have had a call may 
become a Maiba. 

* The Manipuri Musalmans are said to be the descendants of persons who took Musalman wives before 
Hinduism became the State religion. They are supposed to have b^n more numerons before the Burmese 
invasions. [According to Mr. Hodson, they claim to be descended from Muhammadan prisoners taken by the 
Manipuris in their raids on Oachar, and they are, frem time to time, reinforced hj iiamigi*ant 3 from Cachar,] 

‘ Wives are pui'chasecl ; they are really the slaves of their husbands, and are occasionally sold by them when 
in debt. Chastity before mamage is not insisted on. Widow re-marriage is permitted, and so also divorce ; 
but if a man puts away his wife without a fault, she has theoretically a right to take all his property, except 
his drinking pot and the cloth round his loins.’ 

During the Burmese invasions and the internal troubles which preceded the advent 
of the British, many Manipuris settled in Cachar and Sylhet. They are found in the 
south of the Caohar Plains, and many of them are also settled in Hill Tipperah where 
the language is also called Mekhali. In Dacca they call themselves Mai-tai or Mi-tai, 
and there are also a few immigrants from Manipur in Mymensingh and in Sibsagar. 


The numbers of speakers are returned as follows : — 

Manipur State ........... 150,000 

Caohar Plains ........... 42,077 

Sylhet 30,000 

Hill Tipperah ... , . . ...... 18,000 

Dacca .......... 250 

Mymensingh ........... 200 

Sibsagai* 110 


Total . 240,637 


Manipuri is, to some extent, a literary language. Mr, Damant gives the following 
account of the literature : — 

‘ The most important MS. is called the Takhelgnamba,” and contains an account of the wars between 
Pamhaiba, alias Garib-Namaz, [Gbarib- nawaz] king of Manipur and the Raja of Tiparah, "llie copy in my 
possession contains 45 leaves written on both sides. The next in importance is the “ Samsokgnamba,” which 
is a history of the war between Ohai*au‘ougba and Iiis son Pamhaiba of Manipur and the kings of Burma and 
Sumjok. It contains 36 leaves. The “ Langlol,” a short MS. of ten leaves only, is a treatise on morals, inter- 
iptxed with proverbs and maxims, and would probably be interesting as throwing light on the customs of the 
Manipuiis before their conversion to Hinduism. The only other MSS, of which I have been able to obtain in- 
formation, are the Meivaiig-gnamba,” an account of the wars between Manipur aud Kachar, and the “ Salkau,” 
a treatise on cattle and the respect to be shown them. The above seem to comprise the whole literature of Mani- 
pur; but it is' just possible that further search may reveal one or two other works.^ The MSS. are all written 
on a coarse, but very dui-able, kind of paper, with pens made of bamboo ; paper blackened with charcoal on 
which they write with a- soapstone pencil is also used. The character has now been almost entirely superseded 
by Bengali, and indeed but few of the Manipuris can road it. A national ohroniole is, however, still kept 
in the old character by the guild of piiests, maibees ” as they are called, in which every event of importance 
occaning in the country is regularly recorded.’ 

Mr. Damant is of opinion that the old Manipuri alphabet was introduced from 
Bengal in the reign of Charairongba, who flourished about 1700 A.D, There are no 
traces of the existence of writing in Manipur before that time. According to Mr. Hodson, 
local tradition declares that the art of writing was acquired from the Chinese, who came 
to Manipur about 1640 A.D. I reproduce, after Mr. Damant, a table showing, the signs 
ocenrring in the old alphabet. 

* Mr, T. 0. Hodson mentions the Nmjj-thau-vol. «t history of the kings of Msnipnr, in whioh the fi*st toneh of history 
is dated 1438 ; the epic of IQiambs ; Mnmit'kftpps, the tele of the man who shot the Sun, and lerual other ballads. 
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third specimen comes from HiU Tippemhi and is of comparativdy smaU value. The second 
one, wliich has been prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh, has been taken down in Manipur, 
and is an excellent specimen. The list of standard words and phrases is also due to Bahu 
Bisharup Singb, but I have added a; few forms from two other lists, one from Dacca, and 
one from HiU Tipperah. All these texts, as also two other translations of the parable, 
exhibit esseutiaUy the same language. The remarks ou Manipuri grammar which 
follow are almost entirely based on the specimens. Mr. Primrose’s Manual is too short 
for getting a clear idea of this form of speech, and it is desirable that some one should 
to give a fuller description of the language. Mr. Damant states that the old 
manuscripts are unintelligible to most Manipuris. They are apparently written in 
verses, hut the short specimen printed by Mr. Damant is not sufficient for a com- 
parison. It contains the forms of the future and the imperative usual in modem 
Manipuri, and the relative participle is formed in the same way. Many of the words 
are the same as in the modem language. But I have not been able to analyse the text 
properly, and an annotated edition of a greater part of some old saaanuscript, if possible 
with an interUnear translation, would certainly be a most useful undertaking. 

Pronunciation.— -ffi kp> oh are, in the old manuscripts, generally written 

instead of g, d, i, and j, respectively, and the same is also often the case in modern writing. 
There are also in other respects several inconsistencies, and it is often very difficult to see 
which pronunciation is meant. Thus we very often find long and short vowels used 
promiscuously. Pinal vowels, of monosyllabic words are probably long ; thus, ml, man; 
md, he ; pa, father. But a long vowel is apparently shortened in most cases where a new 
syllable is added. Thus, md, he, but ma-khoi, they ; ydmd, elder brother, but ma-ydma-da, 
his-elder-brother-to ; ormd, one, but a-ma-nd, one by. There are, however, many exceptions 
to this rule, especially in the two first specimens. And in the short text from a.a old 
manuscript printed by Mr. Damant there is no trace of such a change. A short a is 
apparently often written to denote the indistinct vowel soTind between concurring conso- 
nauts. Thus we find pi-da-re, gave not; woi-d-re, am not, etc., where da or d is the 
negative pai-ticle. If is apparently also used in the same way, for we find the same 
snffix written dwnd, dand, and tim, d and t being interchangeable. Thus, Mi-du-nd 
and hdi-da-nd, sajing ; khai-t-nd, dividing. The last form, khai-t-nd, has been taken 
from a translation of the parable of the Prodigal Son which has not been printed. This 
vowel sound seems to be dropped before another vowel. Thus we find edora-dmd, 
getting angry ; but tau-re, did, where re apparently is ra -f the suffix e. The vowel n 
is perhaps, in some words at least, pronounced as «. We may infer this from the form 
yim ocv-urring as a doublet of yum, a house. 

The writing of the diphthongs is more consistent, but there is also here some un- 
certainty. Thus, we find the word for ‘ tongue ’ written lai and lei. The first component, 
a or e, is stated to be short. Where the o is long, we find this diphthong written di ; 
thus, hd*^ say. The last component of ai is often written as e in the old manuscripts, and 
the mild is ^bably more open than i, like the last portion of the sound of thoiiu'' 
English ‘ high.* The same remark liolds good with regard to oi, which often occurs as oe. 
Initial oi is interchangeable with wm ; thus, oi and «?oi, to he. Tlie latter form is prob- 
ably the correct one, the!*e being no proper sign for «?, that for « being used to supply 
its place. 
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The consonants h and p ; d and t;g and k; and I seem to be interchangeable in 
such a way that the soft consonants are used after a vowel, the hard ones after a coh^- 
na^’' r being considered as the soft doublet of 1. After m, n, and ng, we- usually find 
h, dt and g, but I and not »*. Thus, pha-ha, good ; aHodng'-hd, high ; but a-rap-pd, far : 
ma’pd,-dd, his-fether-to ; ymi-da, the-house-in ; ngon-dd, to ; mdng-dd, before ; but lau< 
huk-td, fields-to ; av-gi, my ; pfimg-gorda-hd, which shall be received ; ken-ge, with a 
view to fall ; but ok-ki, the strine’s (food) ; na-hak-Jd, thy : tan-re, did ; ma-fan, his 
property ; but Ian, property ; mdng-le, was lost ; them-jU-le, entreated. Ch and j are 
probably interchanged in the same way, but there are no certain instances in the speci- 
mens. In the old manuscripts the hard consonants are generally written instead of the 
soft ones, and this practice accounts for most of the exceptions to the rule which occur in 
the specimens. B, d, g, and r never occur as finals. The rule regarding the use of these 
consonants is, therefore, the same as in Burmese, where, however, the sound r does not 
exist, there being accordingly nothing corresponding to the interchange between r and 1. 
The other groups, b and_p; g and k; d and t, seem to represent the sounds which are 
phonetically called hard lenes. 

L is also often interchangeable with n; thus, sd-gol and sa-gon, horse; kh<d and 
khofig, sound ; hal and hm, to cause, etc. 

Consonants are often doubled; thus, ydmma and yamci, elder brother; phammo, sit; 
todngngi, is tall ; nlngnge, wished, etc. Ngng is perhaps an assimilation of ng-l. Compare 
tdng-ngam-hd and tdng-lam-bd, dearth ; chang-ngoi, probably for chang-loi, will not enter, 
etc. In phatta-bd, bad, from a-pha-bd, good, the two ts are perhaps derived from con- 
traction. Compsce phat-loi, bad. 

The word Idk, to come, also occurs as la, with the final consonant dropped. 

The consonants gh, chh, jh, all the cerfebrals ; dh, bh, v, i, sh, and khya, are ap- 
parently foreign to the language. i§ is written in Uai, song, but seems only to denote a. 
In sand, gold, the s is, in the list of words received from Dacca, said to be pronounced 
like a double s. 

There are said to be at least two different tones in Manipuri, but I have not seen any 
description of them. 

Articles. — Th®e are no articles. The numeral a-wa, one, supplies the place of 
an indefinite article, while definiteness is denoted by means of demonstrative pronouns 
and relative participles. 

Nouns. — Nouns denoting relationship and parts of the body are usually preceded 
by a possessive pronoun. Thus, i-pd, my father; his wife ; his hand, 

etc. The reduplicated noun pd-bd, father, is, however, used alone in the first specimen. 
Thus, pd-bd, O father. In the same way wo also find angdng, O child. 

Gender. — There is apparently only the natural gender, inanimate nouns being neater. 
Different words are generally used in order to distinguish the gender of human beings. 
•Thus, ma-pd, his ‘father; ma-md, his mother; ma-vad, her husband ; ma-tu, his wife; 
m-pd, a man ; mi-pi, a woman. The words ni-pd and mi-pi are also added to other words 
in order to distinguish their gender; thus, ma-chd ni-pd and ni-pd ma-chd, his son; 
morchd nn-pi and nn-'j^ ma-chd, his daughter. In the case of animals we find the 
suffixes Idrbd, male, and a-mom, female ; thus, sorgol Id-bd, a horse ; sa-gol a-motn, a 
mare. In words such as snn-hi, cow, a feminine suffix bi or pi is used. 
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The suffix of the plural, in the case of human beings, is sing or &ng ; 
thus, nw-mi-s/ng, his servants ; mn-ehd nu-pi sing, daughters. Sing is said to be used 
to denote the definite plural. Other words added in oi-dcr to convey the idea of plurality 
are pum-na-mak, all ; ma-ydm, a multitude ; JeM-pik, every, etc. Thus, sa-gol pwan-na-mah, 
horses ; bk ma-ydm, pigs, etc. 

Case . — No suffix is necessary for the Nominative. Thus, mi a-vm^gi ma-cJid ni-pd 
a-ni lai-ram-mi, man one-of his-sons two were. Sometimes di is added, apparently in order 
to denote definiteness. Thus, sa-gol orngau-ba-gi sd-han-dA yvmpng-dd lai, horse^hite of 
the-saddle house-in is. The suffix of the agent, which is generally added to the subject 
of a transitive verb, is nd ; thus, ma-pd-nd ma-khoi a-ni-gi damak Im-thvm yel-le, his 
father them two-of sake-for property divided. In the first specimen we also find nd 
added to the subject of an intransitive verb ; thus, ma-cM a-hed a-d/w-nd lai-huk-td lai- 
rem-mi, his son old that fields-in was. The suffix nd is here out of place. 

The Accusative is often formed without any suffix ; thus, kcmg-khol a-du-m a-hing 
md-nd lan-ra-gd mmg-thin ma-ydma-dd pi, curtain that-also at-night he taking, at-day 
his-elder-brother-to gave. The suffix hu, concerning, is sometimes added in order to denote 
the object ; thus narhak-ld ydthmg-hu hlk-thok-te, thy command (1) disobeyed-not. The 
form ai-hv, in na-hdk-ki na-cM-m hdi-bd ai-hu ma-tih woi-d-re, thy thy-son-am to-say 
me-to fitness is-not, means ‘ to me,’ , ‘ concerning me.’ Compare stoarga-bu mdi on-thok- 
tvrnd, heaven-from face turning*away. 

The suffix of the Genitive is gi, and the governed word precedes the govemii^ one. 
A possessive pronoun is often prefixed to the governing noun. Thus, na-pd-gi yvm, thy 
father’s house ; vm-dn-gi ma-man, that-of its-prioe, the price of that. The suffix gi is 
sometimes dropped; thus, ma-ydma-gi sem ma-chin-nd tau-ba-rd hdi-da-nd, his-elder- 
brother’s cattle its-mouth*by done-is saying, saying that it had been done by the mouth 
of the cattle of his elder brother; ma-sd khdi-hok a-md, body-of half one. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Bd means ‘in,’ ‘at,’ 
‘ to ; thus, lavrhv/k-td, in the fields, to the fields ; ma-du-dd, that-in, then. Ngon is 
usually prefixed to dd in the sense of ‘ to ’ when added to personal pronouns and the word 
mi, man ; thus, md-ngon-dd, him to. The postposition gi, which we have found to be 
the suffix of the genitive, is often added to dd, and da-gi means ‘ from.’ Thus, kwM-da- 
gi, from the well; a-ni-da-gi Mrmd jpAa-Ja, two-among-from more good, better. Budi 
sec3ns to be used in the same sense in ma-gi ma-oJw/n-h'U-di ma-ndo-nd hen/nd wdng-i, 
h^-of his-sistcr-conceining-from his-brother excecdii^ liigh-is, his brother is taller than 
his sister. Note the suffix of the agent in ma-ndo-nd, his brother. Damak, for the 
sake of, is a substantive, and the genitive suffix gi is added to the preceding noun ; thus, 
md-gi damak, his sake-for. Qd means ‘ with ’ ; thus, i-pdng-gd, my-companions w ith. 
Doi-m-nd, together, is often added to gd. Mdng-dd, in the front of, before, is originally 
a substantive. Tlie same is the case with tung-dd, back at, behind ; tmng-dd, interior-in 
interior-to, in, into ; and numerous other postpositions. The governed noun is put in 
the pnitiWe; thus, ma-hmgdni-gi ma-rak-td, both among, in the middle of those two. 
Nd is the 1^1 IKistposition denoting the agent. It also moans ‘with,’ ‘by means of’; 
thus Idm-hd-nd, hunger- with ; tkawn-nd, ropes- witli. 

Adjectives.— Almost all adjectives arc in form relative participles »TidW hi hd 
or no. The suffix bd is occasionafiy changed to U in the feminine An a is often prefixed 
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upparentiy without altering the meaning; thus, a-plia~ha and pha-ha, good. A fewadjec- 
tires seem to be formed without the suffix bd ; thus, Ugok, blue ; napu, yellow ; apisale, 
small ; ahal, old ; tm-M, yomig, etc. Tr^Tien an adjective is used as a verb it tak(s tiie com- 
mon verbal suffixes ; thus, voang-i, he is tall. The position of the adjective is apparently 
free. They sometimes precede and sometimes follow the noun they qualify. The suffix 
of comparison is dargi^ from, and hen-nd, excelling, is prefixed to the adjective. Thus 
a-m-da-gi hen-nd pha-hd, two-among-from more good, better; a-khwdi-da-gi hen-nd 
iBdng~hd, all-among-from more high, highest. Instend of hen-nd we also find ydm-nd, 
much ; thus, nia-hdk-ki ma-chan.-da-gi ma-hdk-ki ma-ydm-ba-nd ydm-nd wdng-i, him*‘Of 
his-sister-than him-of his brother more tall, his brother is taller than his sister. The nd 
in henriid and ydm-nd is probably identical with the postposition nd, with. It seems to 
denote time, place, and manner ; thus, thdp-nd, at a distance ; na-ndi a-nia-gwm-nd 
thani-hl-yu, thy-servant one-as make(-mc) ; thu-nd, quickly ; nung-ngdi-nd, in happiness. 

Numerals. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. The initial a in the 
three first numerals is a prefix the meaning of which is uncertain. It is dropped in 
ni-pdn, two-from-ten, eight: md-pem, one-from-ten, nine, etc. Compare Tablengjpa^, ten. 
The higher numbers are reckoned by scores. Thus, knl, twenty : kiin-thrd, that is kud- 
tard, twenty-ten, thirty. The w'ord^/m seems to mean ‘ score ’ ; thus, ni-pJm, two scores, 
forty. It will be seen that the lower numeral follows the higher one when it is added to 
it, but precedes kul, phu, twenty, when there is a multiplication ; thus, huni-phu-fa-rd, three 
times tw'enty and ten, seventy. The same principle prevails in Singpho. The forms for 
‘ one,’ * four, ’ ‘ five ,’ and ‘ hundred ,’ are also practically identical with those occurring in 
that language ; thus Manipuri a-md, Singpho ai-md, one ; ManipuriM^a-n, Singpho ma-U, 
four; Manipuri and Singpho nia-ntgd,^ve; Manipuri Singpho hundred. 

Chd-md, himdred-one, shows that the multiplier is suffixed to the numeral chd, hundred. 
The same is the case with Using, thousand ; thus, Using a-ni chd ma-ri, two thousand four 
hundred. The numeral ydng-khei, fifty, is formed in a different way from the other 
higher numerals, and I am unable to analyse it. 

There are apparently no generic prefixes. The word dang is sometimes added to 
the numeral, but I Cannot ascertain the meaning of it. Thus, ha-meng ma-chd a-ma» 
dang, goat young one, a kid ; rupd ma-ri-dang, four rupees. It is perhaps an indefinite 
particle; compare- and kharordomg, some, a few, and Kachin (Bhamo district) 
mcm dang ma-sum dang red-nga-ai, rice baskets three about may-be, there may be about 
three baskets of rice. 

The numerals follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and postpositions are added 
to them, and not to the qualified noun. 


PronounB.— The following are the Personal prmomis 
Singular,— 


ai, i-hdk, I. 
ai-gi, i, my. 


nang, na-hdk, thou. 
nang-gi, na, thy. 


md, ma-hdk, he, rire, it. 
md-gi, ma, his, her, its. 


Plural,- 


ai-khoi, we. 
ai-khoi-gi, our. 


ma-kim, they. 
morkhoi-gi, their. 


you. 

na-khoi-gi, your. 

The forms i-hdk, na-hdk, and ma-hdk are used in a honorific sense. Special terms 
may be used in addressing the Raja, etc. The ordinary case suffixes are added to the 
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personal pronouns. Ngm-da is used instead of dd, to. Thus, iUfhdk-U, thy ; ai-ngon-dd, 
ine*to, etc. The short forms m, and ma are the possessive pronouns ; thus, i-pd, my 
father ; na-pd-gi yvm-dd, thy-father’s house-in. They are often preceded by the, genitive 
of the personal pronoun ; thus, mmg-gi na-ming, thee-of thy-name, thy name ; md-gi 
mcHihm, him-of his-sister, his sister. Sometimes the genitive is used alone ; thus ma- 
hdhU lavrbiik-td, his flelds-to. The pronoun md has apparently a very wide use in the 
formation of substantives. Thus we find ma-pham, place ; martom, time ; morgdm, 
multitude. It seems to give a more definite sense to the word and occurs in phmsee 
such as VMrtoM a-dvt-dd, time that-at.' 

Dmmstratwe prormm-A-si and ma'Si, this ; a-dv, and ma-du, that. The plural 
is formed by adding dng. 

There are no Belative promms. The relative participle ending in hd is used 
i-nstA aii Thus, lai-pdJc a-du'dd Im-bd mi mrn-lm titi-m-rvrre, country that-in living 
mg.Ti one (he) joined ; «m a-dw, ma-kok thmg-hd ma-sd khdi-bok a~md, buffalo that its- 
head towards-being body half one, the part of the body of the buffalo which was towards 
the head. The pronoun ordn, that, is usually added as a kind of correlative. Thus, di^gi 
lm^ri‘bd pum-iuMoak ct-du, mine being all that, all that I have. 

The Interrogative pronotim axe kcmd or kcmd-no, whq? kdn, what? kari-gi-no and 
kari-norno, why ? kayd, how many ? etc. Kari-m-m, why ? is often used where we 
would say ‘ because.’ 

Indefimte pronouns. — Khar a and khara-dmg, some ; kcmd-gvmbd, whom like, 
somebody; kcmrgmnbd, what like, something; kand ctma-ta, no one, etc. 

Verb.8> — Verbs are not inflected in person and number. In one instance the 
possessive pronoun precedes the verb. Thus, md ma-tomatd ma-chdi, he alone, his- 
eating(-took-place), he alone ate. 

There is often no difference between the present and past times. The root 
alone seems occasionally to be used to denote both ; thus, nang oi, thou art ; ma-ydma~ 
dd pi, his-elder-brother-to (he) gave. But generally one of the suffixes i, I, e, ni, li, li, 
and le are added. J or * is the common assertive suffix and is used both in the present 
and in the past ; thus, chdri, he eats ; aimd phu-i, I strike ; pok-i, were home ; hang-i, 
he asked; chvp-d, he kissed. The suffix e is commonly used to denote the past ; thus, 
t&ng-e, he wiffied; Idk-e, he came, he has come. The suffixes ni, li, li, nnA. U axe 
perhaps compound forms, consisting of la and the suffixes i and e. The meaning of la 
cannot be ascertained. Thus, ai-gi-ni, it is mine ; ai ckat-li, I go ; phmg-li, they are 
receiving; si-gdrdaurrl, lamdyii^; s<m sel-li, cattle he-is-grazing ; chat-ll, he went; 
vnM-re, I have not yet become ; ai-nd phd-re, I struck, I have struck ; ai chat-le, I 
went, I have gone. Mr. Primrose mentions several other suffixes such as khi, khi-e, 
khi-ri, khre, Im, Ine, lu-re, la-ri, la-re, lammi, lanme, lamrli and lam-le. It will be 
seen that all of them contiun some of the suffixes mentioned in the foregoing, preceded 
by some new element. The prefixed syllables are kha or khi, In, la, and latn. All these 
foms are compound verbs, but they may be. dealt with in this place because we ifte 
unable to see the exact meaning of the modifymg additions. Kha, kU, is said to have 
reference to something immediate; thus, hao-khi-bd, away, from to start; kem- 

khi-bd, fallen off, from kem, to fall ; si-kha-re, or si-khre, died, etc. Khre has often the 
meaning of completed action ; thus, tan-khre, I have done. Jju apparently refers the 
action to the past time or to a distant place; thus, tin-na-ru-re, went and joined; 
si-m-i'arbdrda-gi, after his having died. The suffix la seems to refer to the past time. It 
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occurs, m the form m, ia the instance just quoted. Lmn occurs as a noun raeaninff 
‘ way ‘ manner etc. We find it as a verbal suffix in forms such as ai-na phu-ram-U, 
I had, struck ; ai lai~rammi, 1 was (Imperfect), etc. 

In interrogative sentences a form ending in is often used; thus, nanygim- 
mmg kari kau-ba-ge, thee-of thy name what called-is? aa-gd a-sichahi ka-ga svrra-ba-ge, 
horse this years how-much amount ? how old is this horse ? etc. Compare future. 

A kind of Present definite is effected by combining the participle in da~nd with some 
verb meaning ‘to be thus, tong-da-na la% riding he is, he is riding. But we also find 
forms such as m-ndphfi-ri, I am striking ; ai-?id pkii-ratn-le, I was striking. 

The suffix of the Putwre is ga, probably identical with the postposition ga^ with. 
The suffix c. or a wordm, probably meaning ‘ to be,’ is generally added. Thus, ai oi- 
gd-ni, I shall be ; hdi~ru-khi-ge, I will go and say ; ma-puk thal-hcm-ge hai-du-na ning-e, 
his-belly (he) will-fill haying (be) wished, he wished to fill his belly. The last instance 
shows how this form is used as an infinitive of purposp. Still more is this the case in 
sentences such as ai-nd ken-ge ken^de-dd, I fall-will fell-not, I did not fall in order to 
fall, it was not my intention to fall ; sl-gd-dau-rif 1 am dying, lit. die-wiU-prei>are. 

The suffixes of the Tmperative are u and la. Thus, bind ; pi-gu and pi~bi~yu, 
give; chat'lUf go; so-kat-lu, draw. In the third person sanu is added; thus, chat-sa/nu, 
let him go. This form is a compound, the latter part being the imperative of san-bd 
or sal‘bd, to let, to allow. The suffix of the imperative of the first person pluiul is si; 
thus, ena^ra^sify let us eat ; kkcd^ta^s^^ let hr use. 

The suffix of the negative imperative is ga-wu ; thus, kak-that-pi-ga-nu, don’t out ; 
chat-ka-nu, don’t go ; chat-ka-nn-si, don’t let us go ; tan-M'ra-ga-nu, please don’t do so. 

The suffix bd' or pd is used to form Infinitives. The real meaning of this suffix 
seems to be somewhat the same as that of the Tibetan pa or ba. It is used to form the 
relative participle and is also added in order to form verbal nouns. Thus, na-hdk-ki 
na-chd-ni hdi-bd ai-bn ma-tlk woi-dre, thee-oC thy-son-am to say me-conoeming fitness 
is-not, it is not proper to call me thy son ; ai-nd phvrbd nga/>m}ii, I can strike ; oi-hd gdi^ 
I may be ; isai-sak-pd, song-singing. The suffix bd is often preceded by na-na^ and this 
form is used as an infinitive of ptuq>ose; thus, ok ma-ydm sen-im-na-bd, swine herd 
tending for, in order to tend pigs. The infinitive of purpose may also be expressed by 
means of the future ; see above. 

Postpositions are often added to the verbal noun in bd, and in this way adverbial 
clauses are formed. Thtis, ma-ehm-morndo Ian yen-na-ba-dd, eldei-brother-younger- 
brother property dividing-in, when the brothers divided the property ; nn-mit ma-ngd 
ta-ruk-ni lai-ra-ba-dd, days five six having-been- in, when some days had passed ; mdng- 
lu-ra-ba-da-gi, lost-havh^-been-after, after he had been lost ; ma-chd pok-la-ba-di, young 
ones were born; sit-pa-gi, blowing-from, while it blows; chdt-ka-da-ba-gi tlmu^raug 
tOtt-ri, going-future*of preparation make, I am arr anging to go ; Idk-pa-mak-td-dd, as 
soon as he came ; phang-la-bamd, because he found, ete< 

The form ending in bd can apparently also be used to denote present and past times 
of the verb. Ihus, md-gi damak chdk khdng-bl-ri-bd, his sake-for (thou) feast gavest. 
But more commonly ni is added in this sense ; thus, tau-ba-m, it lias been done ; phang- 
la-ba-ni, he is found again ;• ken-bd-ni, I am falling, etc. 

Participles.— The Relative participle has been mentioned under Relative pronouns. 
AdverUcd participles may be formed by adding suffixes or postpositions to the verbak 
noun ending in bd. Often, however, the various forms of the verbs are used in the 
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same way as the verbal noun. Thus, chat-li-ngcti'dd, went-timo-at, at the time of going ; 
thap-nd lai-ri-ngai-nd, far-off being-time-at, when he was far off; thvrndi quickly; 
hardo-mmg-ngai-nd, with joy and gladness; nu-mit Tchara lai-rorga, days some 
being, after some days ; hai pdl-la-gd, fruits produced-with, when fruits shall have been 
produced. The participle ending in ga-da-bd (negative loi-da-bd) is a relative parti- 
ciule or gerund, referring to the future time. Thus, ai-nd pJiang-gorda-bd iphang-loi- 
da-bd) Icm-saruk, me-by to-be-got (not-to-be-got) property-share, the share of the pro- 
perty which I shall (shall-not) receive ; ai-khoi ho'rdo-mmg-ngdi-ga-dorbd ma-tik woi, 
we glad-happy-future-being fitness is, it is proper that w'e should be glad and happy. 
Compare Relative pronouns. The suflBLx of the Conjunctive participle is da-nd or du-nd. 
Thus, ai-nd hau-gat-tu-nd ai-gi i-pd-gi ma-ndk-td hdi-ru-khl-ge, I arising me-of my- 
father’s his-presence-in say-will, I will arise and go and say to my father ; Ian pum-nd- 
nmk khmn-ji-la-du-nd pu-dti-nd a-rdp-pd lai-pdk a-ma-dd chat-thok-i, property all-even 
gathering carrying far country one- to (he) went; ma-ndo a-du-nd sing-bd hen-da-nd, 
his younger-brotfcer that clever excelling, his younger brother was more clever and, 
ym-na-da-nd chd-ra-si, dividing let us eat. This participle of the verb hdi, to say, is 
often used in connection with a future in order to express the purpose of an action. 
Thus, sing oi-na-ga-ni hdi-da-ndt fuel be- will saying, in order to make fuel. The words 
sing oi-na-ga-ni must be considered as a kind of substantive clause, and also other tenses 
than the future may be used in this way. Thus, nia-ydma-gi san ma-chin-nd tau-ba-m 
hdi-du-nd, bis-elder-brother’s cattle its-mouth-by done-w'as saying, saying that it bad 
been done by the mouth of the elder brother’s cattle. Note the possessive pronoun of the 
third person, nia-ydma, his brother. 

There is no Passive voice. Ai-byphu-i, I was struck, means literally ‘ me he struck,* 
or ‘ me-conoeming striking-took-place.’ 

Compound verbs are freely used. Causatives are formed by adding hal or han ; thus, 
set-hal-lu, cause-him-to-put-ou ; sing-hal-li, caused to make good ; thal-han-ge, he will 
cause to be full, etc. The verb jpi, give, seems to be used in a transitive sense; thus, 
nung-sl-U-rct pitied ; si-bl-yu, be pleased to put on, etc. Cha means that the action is 
performed by oneself. Thus, chat-cha-ru-khi-gey I will go and do the thing myself {chd) 
some way olf {ru). Kat or gat, occurs in hing-gat-lak-pd-ni, alive-again-come-has ; 
hau-gat-tu-nd, havii^ arisen. JLdk, to come, is found in compounds such as nmg-slng- 
Idh-tu-nd, to-remember-beginning ; pu-rdk-tu-nd, carrying-coming, bringing. Na 
denotes mutuality ; thus, yei-na-bd, to strike each other, to fight. Thok, to occur, is used 
in many compounds, apparently without altering the meaning; ihas, chat-thok-i, yreai 
away ; hdi-thok-i, said, ordered, etc. It sometimes forms causatives ; thus, chen-thok-pd, 
to drive away. Ydm-ba, much, is added in wd-ydm-i, it is troublesome, etc. 

The Negative particle is da or ta. Thus, phatta-bd, good-not, bad ; pi-ja-de, that 
is pi-ja-da-e, gave not ; Mk-thok-te, disobeyed not, etc. Another negative is loi ; thus, 
tau-rm, will not .do; chat-loi, will not go. The initiaU seems to assimilate itself to a 
precedug consonant ; thus, chang-ngoi, will not enter. This negative is especially used 
in a future sense. 

The Interrogative particle is wo; see Interrogative T)ronouns. In disjunctive ques- 
tions, where no interrogative pronoun is used, the suffix ra is added. Thus, md Wt-pra 
lah^ita*hfa^ has he come or not? 

Order of words.— The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect 
object^ verb. •' 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

MANIPTJEI OR MEITHEI. 


Specimen I. 


(The Sev. Wm, Tettigrew, 1896>) 


(State, MANiPun) 


>»Tr^ I Jssrr'k g>T*'vjV •^sr 

5 56 gjf.^ 5;-rwW- 

>en>rc- «5,^ 


JS’ff TP>TII?, XlL^nnin 

'^nTwt, TiD|^;V^ w^'Cv^{n?.n;< I 
araw^ Ffi,a7^ 

'?;i^T>,^ 

^entoi^-a^f ^arjw^nv 

m»? 7i>rm.v 

5^=^6;^eflo "an iTn^TS/ 

Wnr^oa^e-^ CX^R>< C^rr; =p.BTf. 
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[No. I.] 

riBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuk.-Oh.n Group 

MANIPITEI or meithei. 

Specimen I. 

(-me .S«,. irm. Kettle, tsgej ^ 


Mi a-ma*gi ma-cha 

Mm one-of Ms-eUld 

Ma-bunga-ni-gi ma-rak-ta 

Both~qf midat-m 

ma-pa-da hai, ‘ Pa-ba, a 


Im-fathet'to 


ai-ngon-da 

me-io 


6. ma-khoi 

a-ni-gi 

them 

two-of 

Nu-mit 

khara 

Pay 

smm 1 

Ian 

pum-na-mak 

property 

all 

lai-pak 

a-ma-da 

country 

one-to 

lam-ciiat 

phatta-l 

behaviour 

bad- 

10. mang-le. 

Ran 

lost-was. 

Property 

lai-pak 

a-du-da 

country 

that~in 

a-d -da 

ma-na 

that-in 

him-by 

ma-na 

lai-pak 

hm-‘by 

cowntry 

tin-na-ru-re. 

Ma-ba 

joined. 

Him- 

1 5. seu-na-na-ba 

ma-hak- 

pastwe-to 

his 


aa-raK-ia ma-nao 

nidst^vn his-son 

Pa*baj ai-na ph 
Father, me-by to 

l)i-bi-yu.’ 

give-pleaae* 

da-mak 
^ sake-for 

lai-ra-ga ma*n^ 
foere-when , his-son 
khom-jil-Ia-du-na 
gathering 
ohat-thok-i. 
went. 


(State, Manipur.) 

lai-rammi 

*<Mde two were. 

ao a-tom-ba a-du-na 

younger that-hy 

phang-ga-da-ba Ian saruk 
to-be-received property share 
A-du-da ina-pa-na 

Thereupon his-father-by 

lan-thum ygl-le. 

property divided. 

^ a-tom-ba a-du-na 

on yoimger that-hy 

pu-du-na a-ran-na 


pum-na-mak 

all 


yam-na tang-i 

exceedingly dea/ri 

wa-rak-le. 

distressed-hecame. 

a-du-da lai-ba 

th at-in livina 


carrying 

Ma-pham 

Place 

ma-ran 

his-substance 

a-du 

that 

tang-ngam-le ; 
dearth-was; 

Warrak-pa 


ma-bu 

him 

lau-buk-ta 

fields-m 


mi 

man 

ok 

pig 

tba-i. 

sent. 


ma-pa-na 

his-father-by 

» yel-le. 

' divided. 

■ba a-du-na 

or that-hy 

a-rap-pa 

far 

a-du-da 

ihaf-in 

pum-na-mak 

all 

tum-khra-ba-da 

wasted-being-in 

tang-ngam-ba 

dearth 

a-du-da 

that-m 

a-ma-bu 

one 

ma-yam 

herd 

Ma-pham 

Place 


t 
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rwfe* ■m5e?>7»^T^ ^TTOTj 

eo Tja^rjo^fe ^"IT-TS? iia; 
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T^rnr fi?7 ® 
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T72,Ti^ 3^*itr H>wr^ 
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^nrt^rv^ e7<>^ Vf^S'yoi T^r^ 
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g;:/»r-^ ’®2?^ s»i-^ 

jJsWj t^/ <ir>4iri>Ty •'» Iw’EftV'W fe 

‘ '^ K 7 

Txtrtrr 60 ^ 
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a-du-da 
that-in 
zaa-puk 
Ais-bellp 

ka-na 
any 

mirna 
him-iy 

20. i-pa-gi 
my-fatheT'of 

cbin-ohak 
food 

. [chak-jiam-ba-na 
htitiger-wiih 


ma-na ok-ki 

him-by piys' 

thal-han>ge 
ftt-uAU 
a-ma-ta-ni. 
one-by 

ma-puk-nung-da 
bit-heart-m 


ohm«chak (ckeng-chak) 
food' 

hai-du-na nip.g-nge ; 

wished; 

ma-ngon-da pi-ja-de. 

him-to gave-himself-mt. 

ning-sing-lak-tu-na hai, 

to-recollect-beginning said. 


SB 

wai-np 

husksiioith 

a-du-ga 

but 

Ma-du-da 

Thereon 

‘Ai-gi 

^Me-of 


ma-nai-sing-na 

his^sermnts^hy 

phang-li, a-du-ga 

getting-are, hut 

si-ga-dau-ri. 
dyhig-am. 


lem-thok-parthok-na 


ai-na 

me-hy 

Ai-na 
Me-hy 


25. 


ai-gi 

i-pargi 

ma-nak-ta 

me-of 

my-father-of 

his-presenoe-in 

“pa-ba, 

swai^a-bu 

mai 

^‘father. 

heaven-from 

face 

tau-re. 

na-bak-ki 

na-mang-da-su 

done-have. 

thee-of 

thy-presence-in-also 

na-bak-ki 

na-cba-ni 

bai-ba 

thee-of 

thy-son-am 

saying 


ma-pham a-si-da 

place this-in 

hau-gat-ta-na 
arising 
bai-ru-[kM-]gSi 
say-go-will, 

on-tbok-tu-na 
turning 


pap 

Hn 


■woi-d-re ; 
has-nol-hecome , 

tham-bj-yu.” ’ 

I » 


nta-hak-ki ma-pa 

him-of his-father 

30. lai-xmg-i]gai-na 
remaimng-whUe 


ua-hak-ki 

ihee-of 

A-du-da-gi 

Thad-cfter 

tana 
towards 

ma-bak-ki 
him-of 


pap 
sin 

ai-bu 
me-to 

na-nai 

thy-servanf 

ma-na 

him-by 

■cbat-U. Ma-du-da 

'^ent. Then 


tau-rg, 

done-iave, 

ma-tik 

fitness. 


u-ra-du-na 
seen- 


nung-si-bi-rS, 

compassiott-had. 


ma-pa-na 

his-father-by 

a-ma-sung 

and 


ma-gi 

ngaksai 

his 

neck 

Cbup-pa 

a-du-da 

Kissing 

that-in 

bait 

‘ Pa-ba, 

said. 

‘ Father, 


SB, pSp 
sin 


tau-rg, 

done-have. 


kon-du-na 
embracing 

ma-oba ni*pa 

his-chUd male 

swarga-bu 
heavenfrom 

na-bak-ki na-mang-da-sn 
thee-of ihy-presenoe-in-also 


a-ma-gum-na 
one-as 

bau-gat-tu-na 
arising 

tbap— na 
far-off 

nia-bak*pa 
him 

cben-sin-kbi-du-nS 
running-toioards 
ma-bu cbup-i 

hissed. 

ma-ngon-da 
hwn-io 

on-tbok-tu-na 
turning 

pap tau-r6, 

•in done-have. 


him 

a-du-na 

that-by 

mai 

face 
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na>cha-ni 

thy-son-am 

ma>pa<*iia 


na-hak-ki 
ihee-of 
A-du-ga 
But 

‘ Khwai-da-gi hen-na 

‘ All-than more 

set-hal-lu ; 
to-vjear-cmee ; 

40. khudom 
ring 

up-pi-yu ; 
put-on ; 
ka-ri-na-Dd 
why? 

si-m-ra-ba-da-gi 
died-far-off-having-afier 

mang-lu-ra-ba-da-gi 
lost-foff'-off-heenHtfter 

46. ma-kboi-na 
them-hy 
Ma>tam 
Time 

lau-buk'ta 


a*ina>sttag 

and 

a-ma si*su 

one also 

ai-kboi 
we 

hai-ba-bu, 
eaid-ie-ift 


hai'ba 
saying 

ma-nai-sing-da 

his-servants-to 

pha-ba pbi thu-na 

good cloth quickly 

ma>bak>ki 
him-of 

si*bi-yu; ma-khong*da 

put; his-foot-on 

harao'nung'iigai-na 
joy-happimss-with 


ma-tik woi-d-re.’ 

fitness is-not* 

hai-fcbok-i, 
saidt 

pu-rak'tu-na 
bringing 
ma-khut*ta 
his-hand-on 
kbagrang-su 
sandcds-also 
chak'cM-mi'iia’si, 
foodreat-together-let-m. 


thung-la-ba-da 

reaching-in 


50. 


jagoi-sa- 
dancing-of 

ni'pa 

male 


gi 


ai"gi i-oha 

me-qf my-son 

bing-gat'lak’pa-ni ; 
alive-again-came ; 

a-muk phang'la-ba>ni.' 

again fotmd-was? 

ba>iao>niuig'ngai>iak>i. 
to-rejoioe-mdke-m&iry-hegan. 
a>du>da ma-bak-ki ma*cha a«hal 

that-at hkin-of his-aon eldest 

lai-rammi. Lak-tu-na lak>tu*Da 

was. Coming coming 

isai 8ak>pa>gi 

song singing-of 

ma>kbol>8u ta*du-na 

its-sound-also hearing 


a-si 

this 

a-ms^sang 

and 

lUardu-da 

Thereupon 


a*du-na 
that-by 

yam>da 

house-to 

ma*khol-sa 

its-sound-cdso 

ina>iim 

hU-seroant 


a-ina>bu 

one 


mn-khongi-ba-no? ’ 
noise-ia ? ’ 


‘ Na-bak-ki 
‘ Thee-qf 


na*Qao 

thy-younger-brother 

na-pa-na ma-bak-pu 

thy-father-hy 


him 


katt-da>na 

calling 

Ma>na 

Eim-by 

lak-3, 
carnet 

a-na-ySk 
sickness 


chak-kbamg-bi-re.' 

feast-giveu-lias? 


]&fardu>da 

Thereupon 


hang-i, 

asked, 

ma>>ngon*da 

him-fo 

a-ma-sung 

and 

lai-ta-na 

without 

maoh^-nd 


55 . 


im-img 

house-in 


obang-ngoi 

enter-will-tmt 


bai-da>iia 

saying 


hai. 

said 


‘ SLa*ri-gi 
* What-of 

hai, 

said, 

na-bak-ki 

thee-of 

pbang-la-ba-da 

finding-in 

sao-ia-da-na 

angry-geiting 

Ma-duk-ia 

Therefore 
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I t=?t>>T|*^'^ W»Tfr^ i 

rr^ivT n m^mT^rr^ I 

Sffe’T 

^ Pi> wt, /^tw^v;^> ®^J3J ti^ rr^ ' 

na ^ tCP ^ ^<.7-^ qo 
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ma-hak'ki ma-pa-na 

Umrof hU-father-by 

A-du-ga 

entreated^ But 

kbum-i, ‘Yeng-u, 

answer edi ‘Behold, 

na-nai lai-ri-l)a 2 

thy-servant being i 

]r )inTc hik-thok“te ; 

ffogf disobeyed-not ; 

i-rup i-pang-ga 

my-friends my-companions-mth 


thy’Sermnt 
60 . kbak 


da-mak 

sake-for 

ai*ngoB*da 

me-to 

a-si-di 

this 

65 . nang-gi 
thee-qf 


a-muk-ta-su 
even 
pi-de ; 
gav€8t~not 


na*ran 

thy-property 


tbok-la-du-na 
r coming-out 

i ma>bak*na 

Mm-by 
chabi 
years 

a-si-ni. na-bak-ki. 

ihis-by thee-of 

a-du-mak-pu 

that-even-considering 

harao-mi [ii]-na-ba 
rejoiee-to 

ha-meng ma-cha 


a-du-ga 


ma-cba 

its-yonng 

nang-gi 

thee-of 


nottini-sing-gd 

harlots-with 


bun-jek-pa-bu 

throvcing-away-although 


bek-lak-pa-mak-ta-da 

arrives-as-SQOu-as 

cbak-kbang-bi-ri-ba,’ 

feast-made-hasV 


ma-gi 

his 


Ma-du-da 

Thereupon 


me-wUh 

70. lai-ri-bd 
being 

A-du-ga 

But 

ma-tik . 
fitness 

I 

nang-gi 

thee-of 


‘ Angang, 

‘ Child, 

lai-minnai ; 
art-together; 

pum-na-mak 

all 

ai-khoi 


ma-bak-pu 

him 

ma-pa-da 

his-father-io 

a-sup-ta-gi 

so-many-from 

ya-thang-bu 

order 

ai-gi 

me-of 

ngam-na-na-ba-gi 

enabling-of 

a-Dia-daug 
■ one 
na-cba 
thy-son 
loi-na-dn-na 


ma-pa-na 

his-faiher-by 

nang-^di 

thou 

a-ma-bgk-su 

aud-also 


ma-na 

him-by 

da-mak 

sake-for 

ma-ngon-da 

Twoi-to 

i-tat-tat-ta-na 

always 


nang-gi-ni. 

thine-is. 


ka-ri-na-no 

why? 


na-uao 


ihy-yomger-hrother 


hing-gat-lak'pa-ni ; 
alioe-again-come-has ; 

76 . amuk pbang-la-ba-ni.’ 

agoMh found-is* 


a-ma-sung 

and 


harao-nung-ngai-ga-da-ba 

rejotdng-happy-being 

bai-ba-bu, 

said-is-if, 

si-pu-ra-ba-da-gi 

dead-being-after 

mang-lu-ra-ba-da-gi 

lost-being-tfter 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Gr 

MANIPURI OR MEITHEI. 

Specimen II. 


VOIATE, JJIAK 

A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN DOWN FROM THE MOUTH 

AN OLD MANIPURT. 

(Hahn Bislmi’up Singh, 1899.) 

Ma-mangai*da ni-pfi a-nia-na ma-cha ni-pa a-ni pok-i. Nu-mit 

Fomierly man one-by his-child male two born-were. Days. 

lai-ra-ga ma-pa *a-du iroi amom a-ma kaboi pam-bi 
T&tiMxnvng tbevi'-fatlieT that buffalo female one pomegranate plant 

kang-kbal a-ma a-si tba-nara-da-na si-kha-rc. Ma-chin-ma-nao Ian ycn-na- 
curtam one this left-having died. Brothers property divide 

a-du-na sing-ba hcn-da-na iroi a-du ma-kok tha 
that-by cunning more-being buffalo that its-head tm 

a-ma ma-yama-da pi-ra-ga ma-mai tiumg-bii 
one his-elder-brother-to giving 'its-tail towards 

Kaboi a-du-su ma-kbong-lom-gi kMi-bok 
Pomegranate that-also itsfoot-frcni half 

pi-ra-ga ma-na ma-ton thang-biL a-du lau-i. Kfmg- 

giving him-by its-top towards that takes. Cnrti 

ma-na lau-ra-ga nung-thin ma-yama-da pi. I 

him-by taking at-day his-elder-brother-to gives. Bt 


ma-nao 

his-ycmnger-brother 
ma-sa kbai-bolc 
its-body-of half 
ma-na lau-i. 
him-by takes. 

ma-yama-da 
his-elder-brother-to 
a-du-su ahing 
that-also at-night 

a-du-na mi-gi yen-sang-na-pi cha-ru-ra-ba-da 
that-by men- of vegetables eating-in 

tau-ba-ni Mi-da-na ma-bu sing-hal-li, 

done-is saying. him to-make-good-catisedi 

ma-na lau-i, a-du-gu sangom-su 'noa-na chai 
him-by takes, and niilk-also him-by eats 
pal-la-ga ma ma-toiuata mu cha-i. 
bome-when he alotie he eats. 

Asum-dau-na iiu-mit nia-nga 

Thus-doing days five 

lai-kai-na tak-pi-va-da-iiii 

people of-the-(iiiarter-by advised-having 

oi-na-ga-ni hai-da-na ka-boi a-du ma-khong-da 

be-wiU saying, potnegrwnate . tlmt its-foot-ut 


ma-yama-gi san ma-chi 
his-elder-brother' s cattle its-mou 

pok-la- 
borvi 


a-du-ga pia-clia 
and its-ymmg 
Kaboi a-du-su 
Pomegramite that-also 


nia 

its-J 


ma-yfimu 

his-elder-brother 


ta-ruk-ni 

six 

a-du-nTi 
that-by 
yan-thCk-ke 
cut-will 


lai-ra-b 

pasSi 

nongma 
one-day 
■ tau-ra-b 
doing- 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

MANIPURl OR MEITHEI. 


Specimen il. 


(State, Manieue.) 

A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN DOWN FROM THE MOUTH OF 

AN OLD MANIPURT. 

(Bahti Bisimi’up Singli, 1899 J 

Ma-mangai-da ni-pa a-ma-na 
Formerly man one-by 

lai-ra-ga ma-pa 'a-du iroi 
remaining thevr-father that buffalo 


ma-clia ni-pa 
his-child male 


a-m pok-i. Nu-mit khara 

two born-were. Days. some 

amom a-ma kaboi pam-bi a-ma 
female one pomegranate pla/)it me 

Ma-chin-ma-nao Ian yon-na-ba-da 
left-having died. Brothers property dividing-in 

a-du-na sing-ba hcn-da-na ipoi a-du ma-kok thang-ba 
tlmt-hy cunning more-being buffalo that its-head towards 

a-ma ma-yama-da pi-ra-ga ma-mai tiiang-ba a-du 
Ms-elder-brother-to giving 'its-tail towards that 

ma-khong-lom-gi khai-bok a-ma 

its-foot-frcm half one 

thang-ba. a-du lau-i. Kfing-khal 

towards that taikes. Curtain 

nung-thin ma-yama-da pi. R-oi 

at-day his-elder-hrother-to gives. 


otie 


kang-khal a-nia a-si tlm-nam-da-na si-kha-rc. 
curtain one this 
ma-nao 

his-yotmger-brother 
ma-sa khai-bok 
its-hody-of half 
ma-na lau-i. Kaboi a-du-su 

him-by takes. Pomegranate that-also 

ma-yama-da pi-ra-ga ma-na ma-ton 
his-eldei’-brother-to giving him-by its-top 
a-du-su ahing ma-na 
that-also at-night him-by 


lau-ra-ga 


taking 

a-du-na mi-gi yen-sang-na-pi cha-ru-ra-ba-da ma-yama-gi san ma-chin-na 

tlmt-by men-of vegetaUes eating-in his-eider-hrother's cattle its-mouth-by 

tau-ba-ni hai-da-na ma-bu sing-lial-li, a-du-ga pia-clia pok-la-ba-di 


done-is saying 
ma-na lau-i, 


him 


him-by takes. 


a-du-ga 


borne-when 


ma 

he 


to-make-good^catised, 

-su 'ma-na chai 
and milk-also him-by eats. 

ma-toiuata ma cha-i. 

eats. 


and its-yozmg 
Kaboi a-du-su 
Pomegratuite that-also 


bom-if 

nia-hai 


alone he 

Asum-dau-ua nu-mit 
Thus-doing days 

lai-kai-nsi tak-pi-va-da-na ma-yama 

people oj-the-guarter-hy advised-having his-elder-brothef 


nia-ngfi 

five 


oi-na-ga-m 

he-mll 


hai-da-na ka-boi 
saying pmuegramte 


a-du ma-khong-da 
that itsfoot-ut 


ta-ruk-ni lai-ra-ba-da 

msc passing 

a-du-nTi nongma sing 

that-by one-day fuel 

yan-th6k-k6 tuu-ra-ba-du 
cut-will dwng^in 



MANIPURI 01? MEITHEI, 4l 

ma*nao a-du*^ia, ‘ Hai paHa*ga y§n-na-da-na eha-ra-a,’ hai-da-na 

his-younger-brother tJutt-by, * Fruits horne'nohcn dimllm catdet-us* suyivg 

hai-]a-da-na tok-lc. Ma-yiima a 4 u-nri, *iroi a-du wa-yam-i, mi-gi 

requesting stog)ped. His-elder-brotJier that-by, * buffalo that tronUesmieas, *ue»-of 

yen-sang-na-pi cM-gal-li,’ hai-da-na, ‘ ma-y^-thi-gang-da kak-that-ko,* Imi-da-na 

vegetables eats-haUtmlly^ saying, ‘ the-uikldledn cnt-will,' saying 
tau-ba-da, ‘sangom su, ma-cha pok-lak-pa-su yon-na-da-na lau-ra-si kak-fhat- 

doing-in, ‘milk also, its-ymng born-dso dividing take-let-us mt- 

pi-ga-nu,’ hai-da-na ma-nao a-du-na hai-ja-ra-da-na tok-lc. Kang-khal a-dy 

please^donH,’ saying Us-yomger-brotlier that-ly requesting stopped. Curtain that 

nia-yama a-du-iia nung-thin-nu-mit-chup-pa ising-da tii^-da-na tham-le; 
his- elder-brother that-by all-the-day water-in soaking kept; 

a-du-da ma-nao a-du-na, ‘ thai-na-thai-na khal-la-si, tau-bi-ra-ga-nu,’ 

thereupon Us-yomger-brother that-by, ‘alternately use-let-us, do-please-don%* 
hai-da-na hai-ja-re. A-du-da ma-yama a-dn-su ya-da-na a-si-gi 

saying requested. Thereupon his-elder-brother that-also agreeing this-of 

ma-tung-da khat-na chai-na lai-ta-na ma-chin-ma-nao pan-khi. 
its-back-at quarrel dispute heing-not the-brothers lived. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a man had two sons. After some time he died, leaving behind 
him a buffalo-cow, a pomegranate tree, and a curtain. When the two brothers proceeded 
to divide the property, the younger brother, who was the more clever of the two, arranged 
the matter in the following way. He gave the front part of the buffalo, including the 
head, to his elder brother, and retained himself the other half, from the tail and forwar(fc. 
And he gave his brother the lower part of the pomegranate tree, and took himself the 
top. With regard to the curtain, he used it at night, and left it to his brother during 
day time. When the buffalo ate the crops of other people he made his brother give 
damages, because the outrage was done by the head, which belonged to the dder. u 
he claimed for himself the calves which were bom, and the milk. And he also reserved 

the fruits of the pomegranate tree for himself. , . . t 4 

In this way some time passed. The elder brother w. sadvisedby the neighbours, and 
one day he went to fell the pomegranate tree in order to get fuel But the younger 
brother now proposed that they should divide the fruits between them, and 
the felling of the tree. Now the elder brother declared that he would kill his pa 
the buffalo, because it gave him such trouble in eating the crops of other people, i 
younger brother then stopped him, saying that they might also take each his share of the 
milk and of the young buffaloes. Then the elder brother took the curtain a^ kept 1 
during the day in water. The other then proposed that they should use the curtain alter- 
nately. Both agreed, and after that time they lived without quarrelhng. ^ 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY, 


Kuki-Ohin Group. 


MANIPUKI OB MmmiT 


Specimen III. 


Ching'da 

Momtak^m 


Cliin-na-tna 


Ai-na 

Me»by 

Ma-Iang.ba«iia 

Wind’by 

Ma-laiig.ba 

Wind 

Lai-rang 

Emer's 


(Siam, Em Tipfasa.) 

A FOLKSONG. 


sat*pa 

blossomed 

keni'khi-ba 

fdl&it'hts 

ken-ge 

fall-mil 

sit-pa-gi 

blowing-lecause 

akung 

1-dso 


ing§ii4-laii 

parasite-flotoeri 

pa-mu-e. 

nuiUer-of-regreU 

ken-de-da, 

fall-not, 

ken-ba-ni. 

fallen-have. 



ken-ba-ni, 

fallen-is. 


lai'kh^l; 

stalk 


on-accomt-of 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

I«nMingbeo»»« 

StreitZTiui,”” 



loi. 

The tribes iaidro, Senigmai, and Chairel have been classed by Mr. Damant as belong- 
ing to the Knki-Ohm gronp. He says further about the Luis 

* This term which means ** slave or dependent,” is applied by the Manipuri to three small tribes which 
inhabit the valley of Manipur ; they are called Sengmai, Undn), and Chairel ; all of them speak different dialects, 
but with a considerable mixture of Manipfiri words. Their religion is Pagan, tinged by Hinduism. In dress 
and appearance they are hardly to be distinguished from Manipfiri. The Sengmai have three villages, with 120 
houses and a population of about 600 ; the Undro one village only, with 45 houses and a population of about 
225. Of the Cl^el, I have no exact statistics, but they have only two or three small villages. They are employed 
in making pottery and salt, and in distilling, occupations which the Manipfiri despise.’ 

The Andro and Sengmai tribes claim, according to Major McCulloch, to have been 
the original inhabitants of the Manipur valley. 

None of these dialects has been returned for the surrey, and they have probably all 
disappeared. The vocabularies published by Major McCulloch show that they cannot 
belong to the Kuki-Cbin group. But it hw proved impossible to class them as belonging 
to any other group. There is apparently some connection with the Naga languages, 
especially with the eastern sub-group. But the materials available are not sufficient for 
a definite statement. The question must therefore he left open. But, in order to make 
it possible to compare the forms given by McCulloch with those occurring in other Tibeto- 
Burman languages, I have given them as an appendix to the Meithei list, because this 
language has, to a considerable extent, influenced the vocabulary of the Lui dialects. 

AUTHORITIES- 

McCuuoch, Major W.,— Accottnf of the Valley of Mtinnipore and of the Mill Tribet, with a Comfaraiive 
Vocabulary of the Mmnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India (Foreign Department). No. XXVII. Calcntta, 1859. Appendix, p. i., andpp. iv 
and ff, 

DiMANT, G. fi.,— Notes oti the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra and 
Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol.xii, 1880, pp. 228 and 
ff. Note on the Looe on pp. 241 and f, ; short Undro vocabulary on p. 255. 



STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN MEITHEI, ANDRO, SENGMAI, AND CHAIREL 


17. Wo . 

18. Oftw 

19. Onr . 

20. Thou 

21. Of iihae 
22* Thine 

23. You 

24. Of you 


Meithei (irampuf), 


1. One . 

. . . A-ma 

• 

• 

• 

H.ia . 

2. Two 

• . . , A-ni 

• 

• 

• 

Hingha . 

8. Three 

1 

• . , 1 A-hum , 

1 



• 

Shomha . 

4. Four 

. , , j Ma-ri 


« 


Fllia . 

8. Five 

* . • ! lfa*nga • 

i 

i 


• 

• 

Ngaha . 

6. Six . 

1 

. . . I Ta*riifc , 



• 

Hokha « 

7. Seven 

. . . Ta-rgt . 

* 

« 

, 1 

Sinlha . 

8. Eight 

• • * Ni-pAn • 

« 


• 

Chatha • 

9. Nme 

• . . MA-pan . 

• 

• 

• 

TuhCha . 

10. Ten 

. . . TariA . 


• 

a 

Shet . 

11, Twenty 

* • • BluI , 

• 

* 

• 

Hoi 

12. F% 

. , , TAng-khai 


e 

• 

Ngangji . 

18. Hundred 

. . , Cha-mu . 

« 


• 

Chata • 

14. I . 

« . . Ai, i-hak 

• 


• ' 

Nga 

15. Of me 

• . . Ai-gi 


• 

• 


16. Mine 

• . , Ai-gi 

, 

f 


E^gaga . 


Ai-kioi , 
Ai-khoi-gi 
Ai*khoi-gi 
Nang, na-hik 
Nang-gi . 
Nang-gi . 
Na-khoi 
Na*khoi-gi 


Andro (3fcCnIlocb). 


Sagnmi (HeCalloeh). 


Nangga 


I ChiM (HcCuUoch). 

IaLuL 
I tiai. 

! ThOng kong. 

Ma-ri kong. 

Ma-Dga kong. 

Id kong. 

Sint kong. 

Him ja. 

Han ja. 

Shnr&k. 

KOn duk. 

Tangkei 

Cha. 

Nga hnk. 


Ng5 mnk. 


Ngo ukal 


K..C. Q..-45 








SngliA. 

Meithd (Manlpor). 

Andio (McCnllocIi). 

Sengmai (HcCoUooh). 

Chidrel (MeCullock}. 

79. Sifc . 

Pham-u .... 

TongtS .... 

Thongdd 

Tongde. 

80. Coma 

Lak-u .... 

Liyek .... 

Lide «... 

Hongde. 

81. Beat 

Phu . . • . 

Tanlg .... 

Tande .... 

Dhukde. 

82. Stand 

Lgppix .... 

Ghapie .... 


Chopde. 

83. Die . 

Si-ra . . 1 . 

Sidai * • « . 

Shide ..... 

Thidl. 

84. Give . . 

Pi-u . . • . 

Its .... 

ire .... 

Nfuude. 

85. Btm 

Chen-n .... 

Kate .... 


Pingde. 

86. Up , 

Mathak • • • . 





87. Nmt . . . 

A-nak-pa . • • 

Thamo .... 

Thnmo .... 

Anakpa. 

88. Down 

Markka . • * • 




89. Par . . . . 

A-thap-pa . . 

Lam jao ... 

Lamjau . • • . 

Anappa. 

90. Before 

Ma-mluig^da . 


Mt 

*»*... 

91. BeMnd 

Ma-tong-da . . . 




92. Who • • 

Kaa& • . « » 


1 


93. What 

Na-ri . . 




94. WTiy • . 

Earri«gi-no . • . 

Haninga ga « « • 

H9kara «... 

Tiaika. 

95. And ... 

Adaga • • « . 




M« If* 

96. But ... 

Aduga . . « 

... ... 



97. If • . . . 

Ba-di (a verbal mffix) 




98. Tea. . J 

Hoi • • « . 

Hoi .... 

Haa . • • • 

Da ne. 

99. No . . . . 

Na>t§ .... 

Noko w . . ^ 

Noo .... 

Dade maie. 

100. Alas . . . 

aii«tliak-pa • 





101. Ai^iher . 

Ma*pa a-mi a . « 





102.Ofa&fh9r 

•Ma-pfi a-ma-gi , 



••■a* 

’ 08. To a father , . 

M^pft a^ma*d& • . 




104« Prom a , 

a-xna-da-gi 





106.Two&ihew . , 

Ha*p&a*xii 

•••••• 



c. 




Meithei (Maniptir}. 

A&dto (ICeCuIUNdi), 

Sengmai (MoCuIloet). 

Chaire! (HcOolloch). 

106, Fathers 

Ma-pa sing , 




107. Of fathers • . 

Ma-pa sing.gi , 




108. To fathers 

Ma-pa sing-da , 




109. From fathers 

Ma-pa sing-da-gi . , 





110. A daughter 

Ma-cha nu-pi a*ma . 





111. Of a daughter . 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-gi . 




112. To a daughter . 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-da 





. 13, From a daughter 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ma-da-gi . 




114. Two daughter . 

Ma-cha nu-pi a-ni 




115. Daughters 

Ma-chg nu-pi sing . , 




116. Of daughters . 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing-gi 




117. To daughters 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing-da 




118, From daughters 

Ma-cha nu-pi sing-da-gi . 




L19. A good man 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma , 


A 


120. Of a good man , 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-gi 




121. To a good man . * 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-da . 





.22. From a good man • 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ma-da-gi 





.23. Two good men • 

A-pha-ba ni-pa a-ni . , 




,24 Good men « , 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing . , 




25. Of good men , 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing-gi 




26. To good men , 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing-da 




27. From good men 

A-pha-ba ni-pa sing-da-gi . 




28. A good woman . 

A-pha-ba nu-pi a-ma . 




29. A bad boj , , 

Plia-ta-ba ni-pa ma-cha 
• a-ma. 

A-kumo (bad) . 

A-kurmo (had) 

Mei-kho (had). 

30. Good women * . 

A-pKa-ba nu-pi sing . 




31, A had girl 

Fha-ta-ba nu-pi ma-oba 
a-ma. ■ 




32, Good , 

A-pha-ba 

Eumo • . . • 

Knrmo .... 

Meinea 


XT ^r% rt 


Ai\ 



English. 

Meithei (Manipur). 

Audio (McCulloch). ' 

Scngnmi (McCulloch). 

Chairel (McCulloch). 

133, Better . . . ^ 

,-ni-da-gi hen*iia pha-ba . 





131. Beat . • • ^ 

t-khwai-da-gi hen-na pha- 
ba. 




135. High . . ‘ 

L-wang-ba . . • ^ 

Iboko - . 

Pan . . . . ' J 

Awangba. 

136. Higher . . - ^ 

L-ni-da-gi hen-na wangfbii 





137. Highest . • • ^ 

V.-khwai-da-gi hen-na 

wang-bii. 




138. Ahorse . . • S 

3a-gol la-.ba a-ma . 




139. A mare . • « ^ 

3a-gol aftiom a-mii . 





140. Horses . . • ' 

Sa-gol la-ba ma-yam 




141. Mares . . i 

Sa-gol amom ma-yam 





142. AboU . 

Sal la-ba a-ma 





143. A cow 

Sal amom a-ma 




144. BuUs 

Sal la-ba riaa-yam 




145. Cows . . 

Sal amom ma-yam . 




146. A dog 

Hfii la-ba a-ma 





147. AHich • . • 

Htd amom a-ma . * 




148. Dogs . . 

Hdi U-ba ma-y5m . 



!•« 

149. Bitches . . 

Hfii amom ma-y5m . 




150. Abe goat . 

Ha-m§Dg l5-b4 a-ma 

KemSk (a goat) 


Kel (a goat). 

151. A female goat . 

H&-mi&Dg amom a-ma 





152. Goats 

H4-m5ng ma-j’&m . 





153. A male deer • 

. Sa-ng&i lE-lS a-ma . 





154 A fmuale deer . 

, Sa-ngM amom a-m& . 

• 



155. Deer • 

• 

• Sa*'iig&i ... 




156. 1 am ^ 

• Ai oi 

« »»t ... 



157* Tbon art • . 

• Kangoi . 

1 



158« He is 

. M& oi • 

• >1* 




159. We are 

« Ai-kboioi 



* ...i.e 





Eiiglisb* 

McitLci ’Manip^ar). 

1 Andrj (McCnlloch). 

1 Sesgiziai (MeCalloeb}. 

1 

! 

CiuM (McCan«&). 

160. Ton are . 

Xa-khoi oi . . . 

.’i 

-f — — — 


161. They are . 

Ma-khoi oi . . . 



1 ...... 

162. I was 

Ai oi-ram-i . . ; 

/ 

i 


i 

j 

1 

163. Thou waat 

Nang oi-i-am-i , 




i 

1 

164. He was • , 

Ma oi»ram-i . , 

f 


i 

f 

i 

165, We were . 

Ai-kboi oi-ram-i 




166. Ton were , 

Na-kboi oi-ram-i 



1 

167. They were 

Ma-khoi oi-mm-i 


1 

1 

j 

168. Be . 

Oi-n .... 

Cbai .... 

< 

j Wai-tban-re . . , 

Leide. 

169. Tobe . . . 

Oi-na-na-ba, oi-ba . 

1 

i 

i 



170. Being 

Oi-dn-na . 

1 


171. Having been 

Oi-ra-du-nii oi-khi-dn-nS . 



1 

172. 1 may be . 

Ai oi-ba ya-i . 


.. .<• 


173. I shall be . 

Ai oi-ga-ni , 

Nga sa-jil (I ihall go) , 

Nga fia-jero (I tliaXl go) 

Nga kanange (/ thall go). 

174. Isbonldbe 

Ai oi-ga-ni . , 




Beat ... 

Plifl . . . . 



1 

176. To beat . 

Fbfi-ba, pbft-na-na-ba 





177. Beating . 

Phtl-dn-ni , . 





178. Having beaten . 

Pbfi-ra-dn-na, phG-kbi-dn- 
na. 


%•! 


179. 1 beat . 

Ai-n5 pba-i 


••• ... 


ISO. Tbon beatest 

Nang-na pbfi-i , 




181. He beats . 

Ma-na phii-i . 





182. Wo beat . 

Ai-kboi-na pb6-i 





183. Ton beat . 

Na-kboi-na pbft-i 




184. Tb<^beat . 

Ma-khoi-na pbil-i 





185. I beat (Past SPenw) .* 

Ai-nfi plifi-rS . 






K.*C. 

h2 





English. 


Meithei (tfaiupnT). 


Andro (McCulloch). 


Sengmai (McCulloch). 


Chairel (McCulloch). 






186. Thou beatest {Past 
Tense), 

Nang-ia phti-re . . 





187. He beat {Past Tense) . 

Ma-na pht-re • 



188. We beat {Past Tense ) . 

Ai-khoi-na phu-re 



...... 

189. Toa beat {Past Tense), 

Ka-khoi-na phu-r§ . 




190. They beat (Past Tense) 

Ma-khoi'Ua-phd-re . 




191. I am beating , 

Ai-na phi-rt . 



192. 1 waB beating . 

Ai-na phd-ram-li 




193. I had beaten . . 

Ai-na phu-ium-le . * 





194 I may beat . 

Ai-n& phu-ba ya-i . 




195 1 shall beat 

Ai-ni phu-ga-ni 




196. Thou wilt beat . 

Nang-na phu-ga-ni , 

...... 



197i He will beat 

Ha-na phfi-ga-ni . 



...... 

198. We shall beat . 

Ai-khoi-na phft-ga-ni 

...... 



199. Ton will beat . 

Na-khoi-n& phtl>garni 



...... 

200. They will beat « 

Ma-khoi-na phfL-ga-ni . 

...... 


201. I should beat . « 

Ai.na pht-ga-ni , 





202. I am beaten . 

Ai-bu pht-i , . . 



1 

1 

203. I was beaten . 

Ai-bu phh-rS . 



••• ««• 

204. I shall be beaten 

Ai-bu phtl-ga-ni , • 




205. Igo. . . . 

Ai bhat-li . . . 

Nga sato 

Nga sa-jo 

206, Thou goest • . 

Nang 6hat-li . 

Nang sando » • 

Nang sBrJo 

207. He goes . , 

ICa chat-li « « 

I eangado 

He sa-Jo 

208. Wego , 

Ai-khd’ chat-U , 

Ntyo sado 


269. Tfn gw . . . 

Na-khd ohat-H 

Nang-ga fiado . 


810. Tlifge . . . 

If a^hhel ohat-li . , 

Tsk-ga sado • 


HI. Imt . . 

V • A ihtt 

. AichttMa • ^ . 

Nga sango 

Ngasango 




lSrg§ k&.Be. 
Mangna ka-se« 
Meda ka-se. 
Ngi a k&-8d. 
Kd da kaw»« 

I Mnk da ka-se. 

I i^ga ka kbaod; 


English. 

(Mauipor), 

1 AnSiro {McOulloch;. 

1 

Si'isgjaa* ^McCuSl'ch >. 

CkiinI (lleOaUocb). 

212. ThouTreniast . 

Nang chat-le . 



213. He-vreij^ . 

chat-Ie 


i 


214. We went . 

Ai-khoi chat-15 



.... 


215. You went 

Na-thoi chat-le 




216. They went 

Ha-khoi chat-le 



• Tfl T-T 

217. Go . . , . 

Chat-Iu . 

Nang sa-taiS . 

Sa-tQi*e . . . , 

Nang a-ka-de. 

218. Going 

Ohat-tu-na . . 



... 

219. Gone 

Chat-khi-du-na 




220. What is your name ? 

Nteig-gi oa-ming ka-ii kan- 
bo^? 





221. How old is this horse ? 

Saogol a^si ohahi ka-ya su- 
ra-ba-ge ? 





222. How far is it &am here 
to Kashmir ? 

A-si-da-gi Kashmir phan- 
hft a.Bi ka-ja thiip-pa-g^ ? 





223. How many sons are 
there in your father*s 
house ? 

Na-pi-gi ynm-da ma-chi 
ni-pa ka-ya lai-ba-gS f 






224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ai nga-si ySm-na chat-15 
(or chat-lu-re). 


. 

..... 

225. The son of my uncle is 
married to his sister. 

Ai-gi khura-gi ma-cha ni- 
pa-na ma-gima-chan lau-i. 

...... 




226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. . 

Sa-gol n-ngau-ha-gi saban- 
di yntnung-d5 lai. 



»•« *•* 

227. Put the saddle upon 
his back* 

Ma-namgan-da sftbal hap- 
kat-lu. 




228. I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Ai-n& m5-gi ]na>€h& 3 ii*p&- 
bu sa-jai-ni y&m*na phu- 
rS. 



**• »*» 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 

M5 ching ma-ton-d& san 
sSl-lS. 




230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

M& 11 a-du-gi ma-kha-dk 
sa-gon tong5la-na lai. 

..... 



231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

ma-ohan-bu-di ma- 
nao-na hfin-na wing-l 

..... 



232. The price of that is two 
mpees and a half. 

Ma-dmgi ma-man-di rdpa 
a*ni ma-khai-ni. 


* 

•M... 

233. Hy &ther liTes in that 
small housa 

Turn apisak a-du-di $-p5 
lai. 




234. Giye this rupee to him 

Btlpa a-si ma-ngond5 pi-yu 



' 

1^. Take those rupees from 

Btp& a-du ma-ngonda-gi 
Jau. 
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Bngllsli. 

Meithei (Manipur). 

Andro (McCulloch). 

Senginai (McCulloch). 

Chairel (McCulloch), 

236. Beat Hua well and bind 
Hm with ropes. 

Ma-bn kan-na phn-dn-na 
thami-na phl-n. 




237. Draw water from tbe 
well. 

Knha-da-gi ising sokat-iu . 




238 . Walk before me 

l-mang-da chat-ln 



...... 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind yon«? 

Na-fcnng-da ka-na-gi ni-pa 
ma-cha lak-pa*ge ? 




249. Prom whom did yon 
buy that ? 

Nang ma-dn ka-na-da-gi 
Iei-i‘U-ba-ge ? 




2’4L Prom, a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Khnl a-si-gi duk^-gi mi 
a-ma-da-gi. 






Chin Groups. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The word Chin is generally used to denote the various tribes inhabiting the country 
to the east of the Lushai Hills, from Manipur iu tlie north to about the eighteenth 
degi-ee of north latitude in the south. On the east th.dr country is bounded by 
Burma. All these tribe.s are believed to have' come originally fiom the north. But in 
later times they have apparently been moving towards that du’ection, and sp ui e of the 
tribes have within the memoiy of man been pushed fro.n the ^’orthem dun Hills into 
Manipur and Caehar. They do not themselves recognise the name Chin, but call them- 
selves To or Zo in the north, lai in the centre, and Shu in the south, besides many other 
tribal names. The word Chin is supposed by some authorities to be a cormption of the 
Chinese yd», a man.^ It is used by the Burmese to denote all hills tribes, andisthusalso 
applied to the Kachins. Shendu is another name used to denote different tribes in the 
Chin Hills, especially those along the Arakan and Chitfagong frontier, ilajcr Shakespear 
remarks that * every one uses the tern in a different sense, and it is not the name used by 
any tribe, but purely a bazar name.’ It is supposed to be an .Arakan appellation. The 
name Poi, which also occurs in many authorities, is the Lnshei denomination of tribes 
who wear their hair in a knot upon the top of the head. It is thus similar to the 
Burmese ‘ Baungshe’, from paung, to put on, and she, in front, applied to all the Chins 
who wear their hair in a knot over the forehead. 

The Chins have only come under British influence in the last few years. Since the 
beginning of the last century they made numerous raids into our territory. Soon after 
Upper Burma had become a British province, it proved necessary to take steps to protect 
the new territory against incursions from the Chin Hills, and in 1888 an expedition was 
sent against t he Siyins. In the season 1889-90 other columns entered the billB, from 
Fort White and from the Myittha valley, flaka was occupied iu February 1890. A per- 
manent post was established and a political ofScer stationed there. The hills were 
administered from Haka and Fort White, under the names of the Northern and Southern 
Chin Hills, respectively, up to 1892, when they were formed into one charge with head- 
quarters at Falam. The Siyins and Soktes revolted in October 1882, but wore subdued, 
and a regular house tax was then introduced. There has been no trouble in the Northern 
Chin Hills, since a final rising of the Siyins was suppressed in the season 1893-94, 
In 1894 all the southern tribes were disarmed. ‘ In all nearly 7,000 guns were raken 
from the tribes north and south between the years 1893 and 1S96, and since this the hilis 
have not only enjoyed peace, but there has been an almost total absence of serious crime. 
The growth of trade and intercourse between the Chins and the people of the plains was 
rapid, and considerable numbere of Chins settled in the Kale vaUey. The garrison of the 
Chin Hills was taken over by Military Police in 1895 and 1696, with a consequent great 
reduction in expenditure, and trade with the hills is steadily inoreasing.’ Messrs. Scott 
and Hardimat), from whose Gazetteer of Upper Burma most of the preceding statements 
have been taken, desorilie the pr^ent condition of the hills as follows : — 

* Now not only are the plains undisturbed, but the hills themselves are quite peaceful, Kaids are unknown, 
and scarcely any crimes are committed, so that the Chin Hills are aotusdly more secure than many parts of 

^ The word Chin is perhaps related to names such as China, Oh!ug«p&, Sbsn, diam, etc., all eonunon within the various 
branches of the Indo-Chinese family. 
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, !-• V. nu'r, tin-w readUY wort, have been constructed in all directions'; the 

Lower bavl taken np the cnltivatioa of English vegetaWes. and the indigenous 

rivers have been bndged , ^ P about with escorts o£ only four or fa ve men m 

jndnstnes have been larply pe ’ , Burmesepedlars wander unmolested all over the bills, 

places where fomerly they The relations with Manipur, the Lushai HiUs, 

and the Chins Falam-Indin road will still more openupcommu- 

and Arakan are Gurkhas in the valley of Laiyo, five miles from Ealam, suggests 

deviSaongh siilar colonies at Haka and Fort White were not so prosp^ous. Altogether the 
SltiStf X CHns to order is as great a matter of congratulation as the pacification of the SAchins and 

the peaceable development of the Shan States.- 

Tie southernmost Chins, sucli as the Chinhoks. the OMubo^, and the Chmmes, 
are administered from Yawdwm, the K.hyengs belong chiefly to the Arakan Hill Tracts, 
andtheDepnfy Commissioners of Minbu, Thayetmyo. Kyankpyn, and Sa^oway aU haye 
SL T^th Chins residing within their districts. The chief tdbes administered from 
Palam^e tbe Sohtes. Siyins, Tashons, Hakas, Tlantlangs or Klangklangs Tokwa.s. 
In the south there are seyeral independent Tillages which do not belong to the mam 
tribes, eaob with their own chief. The numbers of these tribes are estimated as follows 
by Messrs. Carey and Tuck : 

9,005 
1,770 
39,215 
14,250 
4,925 
2,675 
17,780 


Siyin 
Tashon 
Haka 
Tlantlang 
Tokwa 


Tom 


89,620 


Notliing is known about tbe early bistory of these tribes. They are now rapidly 
becoming Burmanised. A full account of tbeir customs and manners is given by 
Messrs. Carey and Tuck, and after them in tbe Gazetteer of Tipper Burma. Tbe remarks 
which follow have been taken from tbe latter work 

* The chief KuH and Chin characteristics are said to be sW speech, serious manner, respect for hi^h and 
pride of pedigree, ike dnty of revenge, love of drink, virtue of hospitality, clan' prejudices, avarice, distrust, 
Lpatiepce of cortrol, and dirt. The average Chin is tsdler than most of his neighbours, about dve feet sis mchea 
in ^ght, but men only an inch or two under sis feet are not uncommon. Some of them measure sixteen inches 
round the calf. The finest bnilt men are the Siyins, Hakas, and the Southern tribesmen. 

‘ They carry loads in baskets on the back, with a yoke which fits on the neck and a band which passes round 
ihe forehead. In this way they can carry 1801b loads for twelve miles over a hilly country. IJhe ‘Whenos and 
Xahaos grow beards, but otherwise the Chins are hairless, though in the south elderly men cultivate a scanty 
moustache and goatee. All the tribes are uncleanly in their persons. Allhave a Jharacter for treachery. The 
TTftVftn are least unattractive in appearance and habits, the Siyins most so. 

‘ The Siyins, Soktes, Thados, Yos, and Whenos wear the hair in a knot on the nape of the neck ; the Tashons , 
Tahaos Hakas, and the sonihemers geneiajly tic it np on the top of the head, whence the name Banngshe , 
becansc'it is usually just over the foi*ehead. The hair-pins, like those of the southern tribes, arc heavy, and are 
formidable* enough to be deadly weapons in a sudden quarrel. The Chins arc mpidly adopting B armese forms of 
dross. When the hihs were tot occupied some wore a rough white cotton blanket or mantle only, some a loin 
-cloth in addition. In the fields they worked mother-naked • , . .The women wore a skirt wound once and a half 
round the body and hitched in like the Burmese woman’s petticoat . . . . The villages used always to be placed in 
strong defensible posirions, cp peaks or sleep ridges. Artificial means wore adopted to make them difldoult of 
access, and ramparts, rillo pits, thorny hedges, and spikes were added. The houses were often built over plat- 
forms cut out of the side of the hill. Water was often led in by bamboos or wooden trough aqueducts . . . . 

The houses were built of planking with thatched roofs and stood on piles In the front verandah are 

hung or stacked up the trophies of the ohaw^ acquired by tbe hoasebolder or his ancestors. Hiuman skulls are 
nover brought inside the village. They are mounted on posts outside. 
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‘ Like the Wi, the Hakes^ Shunklas, and other southern tribes hurj those, of the family who haye'died a 
natural death, in the yard in the front of the house. The Sijias and Soktes never bury their dead insi^^ihe 
Tillage. 

‘ All the Chin women smoke pei'petualiy, partly for the sake cf tlie smoke, hut chiefly to supply the men 
with nicotine . . ♦ The nicotine is not drunk. The men keep it in their mouths for a time and then spit it out 
. , , Chin liquor, yu or is most commonly made from millet, but also from Indian-com and from i-ice , , . 
Marriage is a mere matter of purchase. In the north the cjipacity of a girl as a field-labourer, in the south 
her pedigree (in addition to this) are the chief points . . . Unlike the Chinhoks and Tindns, the Chins bury 
and do not burn their dead. Great importance, how'ever. is attached to the remains being buried in or 
near the ancestial village. The Hakas and southerners, TashCns and their tributaries bury the village 

in deep receptacles branching oS at light angles. The Siyins, Soktes and Thados bury outside the village 
always and the corpse is usually dried for a year before burial . . . 

‘ The Chin religion is a belief in spirits, all malignant. The northerners disbelieve in a supreme being j the 
southerners accept such a deity and call him Kosin. He is indifferent and may become ma l i gn a nt ; at any rate 
he is not beneficent. Spiiits preside over the usual places, the village, house, clan, family, individual, the flood, 
the fell, the air, the trees. They are not merely unwilling to bestow blesaingB, but incapable of doing so. The 
Hakas believe in another woidd called (dead-man’s village) . . . The belief prevalent among many 

savage races, that the slain becomes the slave of the slayer, is held in many parts of the Obin Hills . The Siyins 
not only deny the existence of a supreme deity, bp.t also of another world, though they believe in a future existence 
when there will be drinking and hunting. As to fighting and raiding they are uncertam^ The names of 
spirits vary greatly . , • Different spirits i*equire different sacrifices. It is useless to sacrifice a pig or a cock to a 
spiiit who requires a onythun. There is a wise man or wise woman who understands spirits in every villsge. 
Throughout the hills there ai« various sacred spirit groves. Omens, witchcraft, and the evil eye are belmved iu. 

‘ The Chins cultivate grain, pulses, roots, and vegetables . . • The only articles man u fa ctured for export 
are oaue and bamboo luats and baskets. Spears, dhas^ axe-heads, hoes, and knives are manufactured locally.’ 

ADTHOEITIES— 

Buchanak, Francis,— a (JomparaUoe Vocabulary of mm of the Language spoken in the BurmaJEmpire. 
Asiatic Eesearohes^ Vol, v, 1799, pp. 219 and ff. Mention of the Kiayn, i#., Khyang, on 
pp. 231 and ff. 

LKYOiiN, the Languages and Literature of the Indo-Chinese Nations, Asiatich Besearehes, VoL x, 

1808, pp. 158 and ff. Mention of Khdng, Hhyang, on p. 231. 

Ckawfobu), J ., — Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Apa. Second edition. London, 1834. Contains 
in Appendix 9 a Bdiyen Vocabulary , . 

PflAYKE, Liedt ., — Account of Arakan, Journal of lihe Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voi, x, 1841, pp. 679 
and ff. Note on the Khyeng on p, 683 ; Vocabulaiy on p. 712. 

Latter, Lieut. J., — J. Note on some HUl Tribes on the Kuladyns Eiver; — Arracan, Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xv, 1846, pp. 60 and ff. Note on the Kyans and their language 
on pp. 70 and ff. 

Tickbll, Oapt. S. R.,— N’otss on the Seumd or “ Shendoos** a tribe inhabiting the Hills North ofArraoan, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bei^gal, Vol. xxi, 1863, pp. 207 and ff. Seems to refer to 
some of the independent Baungshe villages in the Southern Chin Hills. 

Hodgson, B. H .,— the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their Connection with the Eim&layans and Tibetans, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, *1854, pp. 1 and ff. Beprinted in Misoeh 
laneous Essays relating to Indian Sidfjeots, Vol. ii, pp. 27 and ff. Khyeng vocabulary by Sir 
Arthur Phfeyre ou pp. 8 and ff. 

Tule, H.,— a Narrative of the Alission to the Court of Ava in 1855. With Notices of the country, govern- 
ment and people. London, 1S58. OontainB in Appendix M a B3iyen vocabulaiy after Phaym- 
Hodgson. 

Hunter, W. W.,»— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia, London, 1868* 
Khyeng and Shon after Phayre-Hodgson. 

Lewin, Capt. T. H ., — The Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein; with Coinparatice 
Vocabularies of the Hill Dialects, Calcutta, 1860. Note on Khyeng on p. 94 ; Khyeng vooaba* 
lary on pp. 147 and ff. Account of the Shendoos on pp. 113 and ff. Shendu vocabulary on 
pp. 147 and ff. Also called Lakheyr ; belong to the Tlantlang tribe of Lai. 

Dalton, Edward TviTif-^Dcscriptive Ethnology of Bengal, CalcutU, 1872* Note on the Khjengs on 
p. 114, and a Khycug vocabulaiy after Phayxu-Hodgson on p. 121, 
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OAJtPBBii, SiB QEomt,~‘8peemeti8ofL(mgudgetof Iftdia, including those of iju Tribaof 

Bengal, the Oentrd Provinees, ojnd the Paetem Frontier. Oaloatta, 1874. Pw of Bunnah on 
pp. 287 and ff. I cannot identify the few wrads given. 

Fbtes, MiJOR G. B.,— 0» the Khyeng Peo^U of the Sat^ay Distrud, Arakan. Journal of the 
Society of Bengal, Vol. adiv, Part i, 1875, pp. 39 and ft 

Hdhieb, W. Wf, — A Statietieal Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Note on the Kbyengs on 
p. 67 ; on the Shendns on pp. 19 and ft and 66 and f. 

rdBBBB, 0. J. B- S.,— On Tibeto-Bmman Languages. Journal of the Eigfal Asiatic Society. New Series, 

’ Vd.' X, 1878, pp. 210 and ft Contains a Khyeng vocabnlaiy on p. 219. 

SpBABHis, H. B.,— 2%« British Burma Oagetteer. Vol, i, Eangoon, 1880, Account of the Khyengs on 
184 and 1 ; on the Shandoos [t.e,, Tlantlangs] on pp. 185 and f. ; on the Khyaw on p. 186. 

DiiUJnc G. H.,— Note* on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
' and Ningthi Bivers. Journal of. the Royal Asiatic Sociefy, Vol. aii, 1880, pp. 228 and ft Note 
on the Shindn or Poi on p. 240. 

Hu&hbb, Major W. Gwtnhb,— 2%e jBKZI Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Chins on 
pp. 12 and ft on the Chaws on p. 16 ; on the Shandoos or Pools [that is vanons Lai tribes] on 
pp. 35 and ft, pp. 42 and ft ; Vocabularies, Chin, Shandoo, etc., Appendix, pp. iii and ft 

Chaubbbb, Capt. 0. A.> — Hand-book of the Lushai Oountry . . . compiled . . . in the Intdligenee 
Branch, 1889. Contains a Shendn Vocabulary. 

Machabb, D. J. 0.,<^Hand-book pf the Eaka or Baungshe Dialect of the Ohin Language. Rangoon, 1891. 

RraDAtL, Gapi. F.U.,— Manual of the Siyiu Dialect spoken in the Northern Chin Hills. Rangoon, 


1891. 

Eouobioii, Bessiso,— Hand-book of the Haka or Baungshe Dialect of the Ohin Language, by Lieut, 
D. J. 0. Macnabb [Reviewed]. Indian Aniiguary, Vol. xxi, 1892, pp. 123 and ft 
HotJOHBON, Bbbhabd,— N*« ay on the Language of the Southern Ohin and its Affinities. Rangoon, 1892. 
U!tT.»aj H. L.,— Bepoft on the Census of Burma. Rangoon, 1892. Account of the Chin languages on 
pp. 161 and ft 

BAntBS, J. A.,— Census of India, 1891. Qeneral Report. London, 1893. Notes on Khyin on pp. 129 and 


151. 


BiiLBB, Coil. E. Bi.,— Military Bnport on the ChinrLushai Oountry. Sunla, 1893. 

EoiTSHioir, Bbbbakd,— S outhern Ohin Vocabulary (Minbu District). Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, New Series, Vol. xrvii, 1895, pp. 727 and ft 

Cabst, Bbbtbah S., and H. N. Tuck,— The Chin Hills : A History of the People, our Dealings with them, 
thsir Customs and Manners, and a Qaeetteer of their Country. Two volumes. Rangoon, 1896. 
NbwiaW), Subobos-Mai. a. G. E.,— A Practical Hand-book of thp Language of the Lais as spoken by 
the Fftfeft* and other allied Tribes of the Ohin HiUs (Oommonly the Baungshe Diaket). Rangoon, 


1897. 

SooiTi J. GEOBaB, assisted by J. P. Eabdiuah , — Oasevtser of Upper Burma and the Shan Statee. Part I. 
Vdl. i, HjmgnnTi, 1900. Accouut of the Chin Hills and the Chin Tiibea on pp. 441 and ff . ; Chin 
voeabularies on pp. 682 and ft 


It has been noted above (on p. .l) that the word Chin has the same meaning as the 
name £.nki. It has also been pointed out (above pp. 8 and ff.) that the denomination 
Chin will, in these pages, be used in such a way as to comprise all the tribes which are 
varioudy known as the Chins and the Elnkis. Using the word in this broad sense the 
Chin languages must be sub-divided in four groups,— 

1. Northern Chin, 

2. Central Chin. 


3. OldKnM. 

4. Southern Chin. 
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This sub-group comprises the following dialects 
TMdo, inoluding JangahSa, spoken by 
SoktS 


Siyin 


E&lte 

Pait5 




81,437 

9,005 

1,770 

18,133 

? 


Balts and Paite form the linV 
languages. 


connecting this 


Total, at least 


60,345 


sub-group with the Central Chin 


thAdo. 


The Thado tribe formerly lived in the Lushai and Chin Hills where they had estab- 
lished themselves after having expelled the BangkhSl and Bete tribes. They were after- 
wards expelled both from the Chin Hills and the Lushai Hills, and are now chiefly 
settled in Manipur, in the Naga Hills, and in South Oaohar. The Lushai Chief Lallula 
began, about the year 1810, to move northwards, and the Thados were gradually expelled 
from the Lushai Hills, and settled down- in Caohar somewhere between 1840 n-nd 1850. 
About the same time the Thados of the Chin Hills were conquered by the Soktgs under 
their chief Kantum, and were driven towards the north into Manipur, where they settled 
down in the hills to the south. There are now only six Thado villages left in the Chin 
Hills. ThMo is the name of their original progenitor, but it is also used by the Chins to 
denote the tribe itself. In Assam and Bengal they are known as Kukis, a narna vrhich 
also comprises other tribes such as the Rangkhols, Hallams, Betgs, etc. The Thados and 
their co-tribes are usually spoken of as new Kukis, owing to the fact that they from 
the Lushai Hi l ls at a later date than the other hill tribes, the so-called old Kukis. In 
Manipur they are called Khongzais, and they use this name themselves in conversation 
with Manipurls, whom they call Mei-lei. 

Several sub-tribes trace their origin back to Thado and his brothers. McCulloch 
states that the principal clans are the Thados proper, Shingsol, Chra^loi, Hangseen, Keep- 
gen, and Hankoop, from which have sprung several sub-clans of smaller importance. 
Mr. Hamant mentions four principal tribes, Thado and Shingsol, Changsen and Khlan- 
gam, while Mr. Soppitt ^eaks of ‘ Jansen ’ as the principal tribe and ‘ Tadoi ’ as a co-tribe. 
Kotang, Shlk-Shinshum, Balte, and Seri are, acCordix^to him, different offshoots of these 
tribes. Other sources give the names Katlang and Sairang, and the different hill tribes 
use several other names to denote the Thados. It is, however, of little use to make all 
these divisions and sub-divisions. They have nothing to do with the language. All these 
tribes, with, the exception of Balte, q>eak the same language, and the dialectical differ- 
ences are only slight. The language itself is, according to Messrs. Stewart and Damant, 
called Thado-pao, Thado language. 

The Thados maintain that they have come out from the bowels of the earth. They 
explain the origin of the different trib^ by the legend that the grandsons of their first 
king were told to catch a rat, but were struck with a confusion of tongue. In this way 
they also try to bring themselves in connection with the Meitheis and other surrounding 
tribes. They state that they have come from the north, and this tradition probably con- 
tains a remembrance of old wanderings, from the times before they settled down in the 

i2 
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Lushai and Chin hills. The dififeroit tribes are novr said to he mixed together in many 
of their villages. 

Hajor McCulloch gives the following description of these tribes 

‘ The Kookies are a short sturdy race of men with a goodly development of muscle. Their legs are, gene- 
rally speaking, short in comparison to the length of their bodies, and their arms long. Their complexion differs 
little ^m that of the Bengalee and comprises various shades, but the features are moat markedly dissimilar ; 
the face is nearly as broad as long, and is generally round or square, the cheek bones high, broad, and promi-, 
nent, eyes small and almond-shaped, and the nose short and flat with wide nostrils. The women appear more 
squat than the men even, but are strong and lusty, and quite as industrious and indefatigable as the l^’oga 
women, working hard all day either at home or in the fields, and accustomed to carry heavy loads. The men, 
like the Nagas, are indined to be lazy, though not to such an extent as that tribe. They love to sit on high 
platforms rmsed for the purpose in their villages, and pass the day in conversation and smoking. Men, women, 
and children all smoke to the greatest excess. A Kookie is hardly ever seen without a pipe in his mouth, and 
one of his few means of calculating time and distance is by the nnmber of pipes be smokes. The men smoke 
a pipe, the bowl of which is either made of brass, mdely ornamented, or of the end of a small bamboo tube, 
a reed (it is like a reed but is a bamboo) being let in near the knot as a mouth-piece. The women have a 
bowl with water in it fittaohed to their pipes, and the smoke in passing through impregnates the water with its 
fumes. This fumigated water is filled into little bamboo tubes, and other i‘eservoirs in which it is caiTied about 
by flie men who occasionally sip of it, retaining it in the mouth for some time before spitting it out again, and 
on meeting a friend, band it to him as a mark of courtesy. They also chew tobacco in great quantities. They 
are filthy in person to an inconceivable degree. A cloth round the waist in the fashion of the Koupooees is worn 
by individuals, but geneihlly this is dispensed with, and the only covering of the body is a coarse sheet in the 
disposing of which for the concealment of the person they are adepts. They all wear head dresses or turbans 
of cotton cloth or silk, in the folding of wliioh they ai*e very expert. The women wrap a scanty strip of oloth 
round their persons snfl 3 .oient to pi*event them fi*om being called naked ; over their shoulders they throw a sheet, 
01% if young, wrap it round their bodies under the arm-pits. They have no head dress but a luxuriant crop 
of not coarse hair which is pai'ted in the middle and plaited* at the sides, the plaits being passed round the hack • 
of the head and tied in front over the forehead.’ 

The Thados are a migratory race, and do not oocnpy their villages for more than two 
or three years at a time, when they move on to a new place, more fit for cultivation. The 
staple food is rice, and it is produc-ed through the ordinary jhmn cultivation. They pre- 
fer woody spots, on the tops of the hills, for their villages. Their houses are small, and 
built on raised platforms, and generally face one another, with a broad path running 
down the centre. They are governed by hereditary chiefs, who formerly had a consider- 
able degree of power. They pay great attention to their genealogy, and trace themselves 
back to the first chief who came out from the bowels of the earth. 

Most of these tribes believe in a supreme god, generally called Fathient hut there are, 
b^des, numerous spirits which must always be propitiated. The dead are usually 
buried. The bodies of the deceased chiefs are, however, placed on a raised platform a-nfl 
left there to decompose, or dried over a slow fire until the flesh gets smoked and hardened 
to the hone. After some time the remains are then buried. 

The Thados buy their wives, and the price may he paid in money or through per- 
sonal houdage for two or three years. 

They attach great importance to the comb and always wear it entwined in the 
hair. They are very particular as to who is entitled to use their comb. McCulloch is 
inclined to think this may be due to the attention they pay to their genealogy. 

There is no written literature, but they have still old sougs in a language which they 
no^ longer understand. The priests have developed a technical language of iheir own, 
nnintelHgible to the rest of the people. 

It is ^most impossible to make an exact statement with regard to the number of 
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speakers of these dialects, hecause they often, in the local returns, have been included in 
the general term Kuki. What we know is as follows ; — 

In the Manipur State the Khongzais are settled throughout the length and breadth 
of the hill country and also in the Tongba Langkhong village in the valley. They 
are most numerous in the south-west and north-west. Their total number is estimated at 
20 , 000 . 


In the NAga Hills they are known as the Langtung colony, iney are returned as 
Eukis and are said to number 6,600. They speak the Thado language. 

In North Cachar there is said to be tome speakers of Jangshgn, but no partioulam 
are given. 

Dialects of Thado are spoken in the Cachar Plains. Most of them are here known 
as Sairang. They are settled in the east of the district, and their number is said to 
be 6,270. Saimar is spoken by a few individuals who have come down from the Cachar 
Hills to the south imd east of the Sadr Suh-division in the Plains since the Census of 
1891. The Deputy Commissioner gives the total for Ralte, Langrong, and Saimar as 
399, without saying how many speakers there are of each. We may provisionally put 
down 133 for Saimar. 

One thousand and six hundred individuals in Sylhet are reported as speaking Standard 
Euki. Only a few words, translated in different parts of the district, have been received. 
They seem to belong to the Langrong and Hallam dialects with the exception of some 
words taken down at the Sagarnal Punji, which apparently are Thado. I have provision- 
ally put down 534 as speakers of that latter langu^^e. 

The total of speakers of Thado dialects may, therefore, provisionally be put down as 


follows : — 

Manipur « 
Nag& Hills 
Noriih Cachar 
Cachar Plains 
Sylliet • 


20,000 

5,500 

? 

5,403 

5E4 


Totil • 81,437 


AUTHORITIES— 

Macbae, Johh, — Aeomai of the 'KooMee or Lunctae, Asiatich Seeearehes, VoL "vii, 1801, pp. 183 and The 
short vocabulary partly agrees with Thado, partly with Langrong. 

Adelung, Johann Christoph,— oder allgemeine Sjprachenhunde mit dem Vater Unser al 
Spraohprohe in hey nahe funfhundert Sprachen and Mundarten* Berlin. 1806* Mention of thi 
Knkia, YoL ir, pp. 67 and 469. 

Bibbe, The Rev. M.,— Soww Aoeount of the SiU Tribes in ihe Interior*of ihe Disiriet of Chittagong, in a 
letter to the Seofeiary of the Asiatic Society, Journal of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal, 

1845, pp, 380 and ff . Contains a short Kookx© vocabulary on pp. 888 and ff. It does not agree 
with any of the known Kuki languages. The nnlnerals seem to be old Kuki. 

Stewart, Liiut. B.^^Noteson Northern Oadhar. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL xxiv, 1855,. 
pp. 582andff. Account of the Knkis on pp. 617 and With a Thado vocabulary. 

Stewart, Liedt. R.,— A flight Notice of the Grammar of the Thadou or new KooUe Language. Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL xxv, 1857, pp. 178 and ff. 

^ HcC(JLi.ooH, Major W,, •^Account of the Talley of Munnipore and of ihe BUI Tribee ^ with a Comparative 
Voeabulary of the Munnipore and other languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India (Foreign Department), No. rrvii, Calcutta, 1859. Account of the Khongjais 
on pp. 55 and ff. ; Vocabularies, Kookie or Thada, etc.. Appendix, pp. tii and ff. 

BkLTCR, Edward Tuite, — Descriptive Nthnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. Account of the Kukia on 
pp. 44 and fh, p. 11 1. Vocabularies, after Stewart, on p, 75^ 
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BtttlsBi 3owst,"^TodabularieB of NAg& Sill Tribes, Journal of iie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xlii, 
Part i, 1873, Appendix. Contains a Kdki, that is Tlifido, vocalralary. 

Oampbeii., Sib Geobge , — Specimens of Languages of Indian including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal^ the Central ProoinceSy and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874 Knkce of Cachar 
on pp. 204 and fP. 

POBBBS, 0. J.,— On Tibeto-Burman Languages*. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. x> 
1878, pp. 210 and Reprinted in Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India. 
A Fragment. London, 1881, pp. 52 and ff. The ‘ KuH * mentioned in tbia article caimot be 
identified. In some particulars it agrees with Thado, in others with LushSi, etc. 

DAtfiirr, G* H.,— on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthr Bivers. Journal oi the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii,* 1880, pp. 228 
and ft. Account of New Knki on pp. 238 and f., and p. 252. Vocabularies, Thado, etc., on p. 25S, 

Euntib, W. W.,— Imperial Gazetteer of India. London, 1886. Vol. x, pp. 150 and f. 

SOPPITT, C. A.,— A Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North East Frontier (Districts Oachaty 
Sylhety Ndga Sillsy etc.y and dhe North Oackar Sills) with an Outline Grammar of the 
BangJchohZushai Language and^A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects. Shillong, 1887. 
Account of the tribes on pp. 1 and ff. Vooabutoy of Jansen and Tadoi on pp. 83 and ff. 

Gait, B. A., — Census of Indiuy 1891y Assam. Vol. i.^Beport. Shillong, 1892. Note on Kuki languages 
on pp. 181 and f . ; note on the Kuki- Lushai tribes on pp. 251 and f. 

Blle3, Col. B. B.y'^Military Beport on the OhinSushai Country. Simla, 1893. Note on the Thados 
on p. 16. 

Ditis, a. W ., — Gazetteer of the North Lushai Sills. Compiled under the orders of the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. Shillong, 1894. Note on Jansen, Thade, and Shingahong on pp, 3 and f. 

Cabey, Bertbam S., Aim H. N. Tuck, — T he Chin Sills : A Sistory of the People^ our Dealings with them, 
their Customs and MannerSy and a Gazetteer of their Country. Rangoon, 1896. History of the 
Thados, Vol. i, pp. 135 and if. 

Scott, J. George’, assisted by J. P. Habdiman,— of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Part I, 
VoL i, Rangoon, 1900. Notetm the Thados on p, 457. 

Two specimens and a fist of standard words and phrases have been received from the 
Yongha Langkhong village in the Manipur valley. They have been prepared by Babu 
Hsharnp Singh. Another list has been received from the N£ga TTina it i, very 
incorrect. I have corrected all obvious mistakes, and, in many places, added within 
parentheses, the corresponding words from Mr. Butler’s vocabulary, quoted among 
authorities. A third list has been taken down in the Cachar Plains. It is incomplete, 
and the Deputy Commissioner states that it has proved impossible to get anything more. 
I have, in another column, entered the corresponding words from Sir George Campbell’s 
list. I have corrected the misprints in this latter list so far as I have been able to do so. 
These texts represent, in all essential points, the same language. The Manipur 
specimens are in some points influenced by Meithei, hut in aU essential points they agree 
with the other specimens. The same js the case with the published vocabularies of other 
Ty^o dialeots, and we are fully justified in speaking of one Thado language. Stewart 
has puhliflied a short grammar of the language, which, together with the forms occurring 
in ihe specimens, is the foundation of the following remarks on Thado grammar. 

Fronniiciaitioil. — There is great inconsistenoy in the ma rking of long vowels. 
Thus, we find kidt and khat, one ; n& and na, thy, etc. U is always marked as long in the 
Mardpnr speoimeoas, etc. A vowel is sometimes doubled, probably in order to denote a long 
prommeiation. Thus, tdam and tartly cut ; ghtittp and gup, six ; keel aTi<i goat. lu 
weeds such as nggau and neu, small, we may infer that each vowel is pronounced 
aepsmtely. It is often dilBoult to state what vowel is uttered in each case, there being 
ooarideoMblo incondstenoy in the spelling. A is apparently writtm for o or a in many 
w«as in Sir George Oamplwa’slist. Thus, wwflr-Aa, you, where all other texte have 
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hot etc. A and « are interchanged in the specimens from Manipur ; thus, am, and im, to 
be ; a and e, in kisdn and even. V and o are often interchangeable ; thus, khui 
and khot, hand ; hung and hong, to come. In the same way e and i are often inter- 
changed ; thus, and to j ^ and »», suffix of the adverbial participle. The 
writing of the diphthongs is inconsistent. Thus, we find kai and, more correctly, kei, I ; 
ngai and ngei, suffix of the plural; sdi, sH, and sg, say ; chM and cJie, go ; kai, he, ha, and 
hi, to he ; mang for nen, eat, etc. Ou and Ho are sometimes apparently written instead of 
a oT 0 ; thus, souk and soh, slave ; puon, carrying ; ponton, carry, etc. 

It seems as if the pronunciation were, in many cases, indistinct, especially in 
prefixes. Thus, the pronominal prefix of the first person occurs in the forms ka, ka, ke, 
and ku ; the prefix of the second person as na, nd, and ni. etc. 

Concurrent vowels are often contracted. Thus, a-jpo», for a-pa-in, his-father-by ; 
pen for pe-in, give j Ion, for lo-in, take ; ihdm for i-hi~am, what ? i-chdn Idm, for ichan 
la-dm, how far, etc. The hiatus, however, often remains, or is removed by 
a euphonic consonant. Such are y,j, and v, often written 5. Ihus, kei-jin, I; hi-jam, 
what ? mine ; nang-u-id, that is nang-ho^-d, thine, etc. J* as a euphonic consonant 

does not occur in the Manipur texts. It is pronounced z, and in the Naga TTilU list we 
even find nang-zhein, of thee. An apparently euphonic m is sometimes inserted after p ; 
thus, orchop-me, he kissed. Before an » a preceding i is usually dropped, as in khcHid, 
one-to, from khat, one ; a-kho-nd, his-hand-on, from khot, ban<l, 

Final consonants are occasionally silent ; compare p. t above. Thus, mn and mUk, 
see ; chdk and cho, buy. Am ng is sometimes added, apparently in order to denote a 
faint nasal sound. Thus, chd^mmg and ohd-nu, daughter ; tvmi, tumw, and tu-nUng, to- 
day ; nuik'Chang and nwng-d, behmd, etc. ISg is interchangeable with is ,* thus, king, being j 
piion, carrying : nUmg, eat ; pen, give, etc. In a-man-fet-le, having-been-lost, n is written 
for ng. 

Hard and soft consonants are not interchanged. A'dang^tun-d, his-back-on, in 
No. 227 of the Manipur list, is probably due to Meithei influence. Compaq tung^tun 
hack. Aspirates are often written instead of unaspirated letters, especially in the r!«»/>bar 
list; thus ghup for gup, six; thdng and a suffix of the imperative. The Aryan- 
speaking mhabitants of Caohar, as a rule, are ^uite unable to pronounce an aspirated 
letter (though they often write it) . 

An h is written after most final vowels in the same list. It perhaps denotes the 
short, abrupt tone. 

W and h are sometimes interchanged; thus, todto and hdhto, duck; uumghin 
and bangMng, on account of. W is probably the sound intended. Compare wi and lU, 
dog ; woi and oei, belly. 

M and I are sometimes interchanged ; thus, sakor and sakdl, horse ; chilhdt and 
serhdt, cow. This last word occurs as sherdk in the Caohar tist. 

J is probably pronounced z or, perhaps, as in the French word jo«r. It is inter* 
changeable with y, the latter sound being common in the Manipur texts, the former in the 
lists from Caohar ^d the Naga Hills. Thus, FhongzM i-yd, Sauang i-jd, Naga Hilla 
dialect i-^hdt, how many, (r apparently sometimes takes the place of y; thus, yom and 
fom, to join ; ji and yi, spouse in the Manipur list ; Ji and gi in the Sairang list. 

Zh in the Manipur and Naga Hills liste corresponds to in Sairang in Ihd and fid, 
moon ; Ihdi apoAfld, run. it is perhaps mwwritmg for U. Sir George Campbell has thid, 
moon, and Ha, run. 
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jS^4nd t seem to interchange in son or sdan ajid. (an, cut, in the second specimen. 
S is probably wrong. Ch is sometimes written for s ; thus, md-sdng-a and ma-chang-d, 
before, etc. 

We hare no infonoation with regard to tones and accentuation. 

Articles.— There are no articles. The numeral khat, one, is used as an Indefinite 
article and definiteness is expressed by means of pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pro- 
nouns, and relative clauses. 

Kotibs> — T he prefixes ka, m, and a,, which precede many nouns, are usually the pos- 
sessive pronouns; thus, Ao-^a, my-father ; na-pa, thy-father; a-pa, his-father, all used as 
ti’anslations of ‘ a father.’ The prefix a is sometimes used in a wider sOnse ; thus, a-lam^ 
dance, a-fd, good, etc. The prefix ka is also used in a similar way ; thus, ka-ti-lS, 
sayii^. The suffix is often added to great things, and ehd to small ones. Both are 
originally adjectives, but seem to have lost their full meaning. Thus, an elephauti 
wa~cM, a bird ; meng-chd, a cat. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The gender of human beings 
is indicated by means of separate words or suffixes. Thus, pd, father ; nu, mother : pasal, 
man ; nu-mai, woman. The usual suflixes are, in the case of human beings, pd, male, 
and nu, female ; and, in the case of animals, chal, or a-chal, male ; nu or female. 
Thus, drpd, elder brother ; u-nui elder sister ; sakol a-cJicd, horse ; m-kol a-nu, mare. 
Mie Cachar list also contains a female suffix pi (pia in the Naga Hills list) used of 
animals. Thus, ui chdl, dog ; Hi pi, bitch. 

Nrniher. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural When it is neces- 
sary to mark the plural, suffixes such as ho and te are added. 'Thus, a-aouk-ho, his 
servants ; ka-pd-te-ho, my-fathers. Ngai or ngei, many, and tcm-pi,. many, are used in 
the same Way ; thus, ngei, my-father many, fathers, in the Cachar list ; ka-pd tcm-pi, 

fathers in the Manipur list. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accnaative do not take any suffix. The suffix in, 
by* is usually added to the subject of a transitive verb; a-pm a-aouk-ho hengd 
a-ae-ye, his-father his-servants to he said; The Gemtive is indicated by putting the 
governed before the governing • noun; thus, ka-pd aouk, my father’s servants. The 
governed norm ‘may be repeated by means of ’a possessive pronoun; thus, ka-pdngd 
oi-chd-pd, my uncle his-son, the son of my uncle. Other relations are indicated by means 
of postpositions. Such are : — d, in, to ; heng and hengd, to, from ; in, in, at, by means of ; 
khu, to ; le, with ; md-adngd, before ; nungd, behind ; aungd, in, etc. 

AcijectlvdS- — Adjectives are usually preceded by the prefix a. The suffixes pd 
and td are sometimes added. Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede the 
noun they qualify. Thus, aakol a-kdng, horse white ; a-ehd-pd a-lhmtpd, his-son younger ; 
orfa-td paaal, a good man. !Pi or pe and chd are added, in the same tray as they are 
added to nouns, in order to convey the idea of greatness or smallness, respectively. Thus, 
a-lin-pi, very great, great ; neyau-chd and neu-chd, very small, small. 

The paiiiele of comparison is adng, usually followed by the postpositions d or in ; 
thus, a-ni sdng-d d-adng-e, tw'o among he tall ; d-stipi-nu adng-in (or edngnin) d-aupi-pd 
d-sang-0, his-sister than his-brothor he tall is ; tani-pi adng-d a-adng-e, many among he- 
tall-is, tallest. Nehki, tliat is nek-in, is once used instead of adng-in in the Sairang list ; 
thus, d-md nehki d-adng-e, him tlian hc-taU-is. Yo is added to the adjective in a-ni 
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bettei^ in the Compare Siyin In t!ie Saiiving li.t is 

some imes added in the oompavativo, and pen in the superlative ; thus. r>-pha-dhom-e 
better j d-pM-pew-ff-, best. Stewart gives de and p#«. All these additions m^an ‘mu.m’ 
‘ more.’ The same is the ease with tdk in pmn a-fa-idk, the best cloth. 


Numerals.— Tlie numerals are .given in the lists of words. They follow the word 
they qualify. A in a-ni, two, and i in illi, four, are probably ceneric prefixes. Another 
prefix of this kind is chenff, used with reference to money'; thus, chU-che man chlng-ni 
ma-khai, that -of price two a-half. In keUcha nu cha-khat, troat-voung female one eha is 
prefixed to the numeral. It seems to be identical with cM In kfl-cM, and to denote 
small animals. 


Pronouns.— The following are' the Fenonal Pmioms:- 
Singular, — 


kei-ind, kei, I, my. 
ka, my. 
kei-d, mine. 

Plural, — 


mng-md, tiang, thou, thy. 
na, thy. 
nang-n, thine. 


ff-ww, he, she, it. 
nr, liis, her, its. 
n-md-d, his, hers, its. 


kei-ho, we. nmig-ho, you. a-md-U, they. 

Tlie lists of words contain several mistakes, and also some foi-ms which are probably 
correct. Tims, dh-ma-ta, his, in the Sairang list. The pronouns are inflected like nouns 
by meaM of postpositions. Thus, kein and kei-jin, by me ; nang-shein, of thee, in the 
Naga Hills list, probably for nang-in ; kei thu, my word, of me ; nang na-siwi, thou thy- 
property, thy property, etc. M or e is sometimes added to the pronoun of the first person 
in the dative and the accusative ; thus, hi-pdn kei-ei deng-e, he strikes me ; kei-md-e toS 
me-conceming striking, I am struck, etc. Tiiis form occius, in the lists, only in the 
translation of the passive, but it is, according to Stewart, in common use. 

The Demonstrative pronouns are M, this ; hit and chit, that. Cha and che are often 
added; thus, hai-cha, i.e., hit-cha, that; chu-che, that. Bi-cJie and hi-ehe-pd are also 
used as a personal pronoun of the third person. Mi-hi, Mi, hi-eitu, hu-hit, and hii-chii are 
according to Stewart, used in the same ivay. A-md is, on the other hand, usecl as a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

There are no ptronomis. Tlie root alone, without any suffix, is used as a 

relative participle. Thus, lad Ihd mi, field cultivating man, a cultivator ; yam ching ml 
sheep-tending man, a shepherd kei-yd am yaiise nang-d a-he, mine being all thine is 
The demonstrative pronouns are often used as a correlative ; thus, kei chan-ding sel-a- 
sdm a-md pen, I getting property that give. Chan-ding is a verbal noun, consi8tin<^ of 
chan, to get, and the postposition ding, for. It is used as a relative participle just 
in the same way as the forms am, etc., in the instances just quoted. 

Other verbal forms may be used in the same way. The suffix td, for instance, which 
usually conveys the idea of completeness and therefore may be considered as a suffix of 
the past tenses, is also used in order to form relative participles of the past time. Thus 
nang na-stim yadse sd-yo-nii hengd pen na-cha-pdn a-bon-in a-mang-sd-fd na-chd-pd hi 
a-hnng-hame, thy property all harlots to giving tbysonail he-wasted tliy-son this he-eom- 
ing. Compare the use of the suffix id after adjectives. 

Tlie suffix pd is the only suffix which is pecuKar to the rclatiyc participle It 
is, as already stated, often added to adjectives, and it also forms nouns of agency. Thus 
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hu-lhu-pa, cultivator ; kehcMng-pa, goat-herder, thu-ngei-pa, a commander. This suffix 
is very common in many connected languages, and it should be compared with the Tibetan 
article pa. 

The InterrogaUve pronouns are koi, and.Ao, who ? i, what ? i-yd or i-jd, how many ? etc. 
P», probably identical with tbe word added to nouns and adiectives, is sometimes suffixed 
to i. The interrogative particle mn is ysually added to the word which has the function 
of a verb. Thus, i^pi a-hol-am, what do-they-do ? na-nung-d koi pasal neyau-ohd himg- 
am, thy-back-at whose man small comes ? whose boy comes behind you ? sakol hi hum 
i-yd ham, horse this years how-many are ? Sam in the last instance is contracted from 
hi-am. Compare hi-yam in No. 222 of the Manipur list. 

The Indefinite pronom koi-ma-chd, anyone, is forpaed from the interrogative koi, who ? 

Verbs.— Verbs are conjugated in person by means of pronominal prefixes. These 
are ka, I and we ; na, thou and you ; a, he, she, it and they. The vowels of these prefixes 
are apparently indistinctly sounded. See remarks under the head of Pronunciation. 
The prefixes are often dropped before the imperative and in interrogative sentences, 
and apparently always in the future. The KhongzM texts omit them also in other cases. 

The root alone without any suffix is apparently used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, na-pd m-d a-cM pasal i-yd mi-mn, thy father’s house-in his-child male how- 
many are ? ko hengd na-hcm-ehoh-am, whom from thou-buy -didst ? The suffix e, also 
written ei and i, is, hou'cver, usually added. Thus, ka-thi-de-de-e, I-to-die-about-am ; 
a-hai-ye, they -were. It is often contracted ivith a final vowel ; thus, a-pe, lie giv * ; a-hai, 
they wore ; kein ka-woi, I have struck. The suffixes d and in are sometimes used in the 
same way ; thus, a-lhom-d, thoy-feAV-are ; d-'md chin, he goes ; se-m, (he) said. All these 
suffixes are probably various forms of the verb substantive. 

A suffix nai is, according to Stewart, sometimes added to the root in the present and 
past tenses. It occurs in a few instances in Sir George Campbell’s list. Thus, d-mi-nde, 
he is ; ke-ha {i.e., hei-ho) kd-vm-ndi, we were. It seems to contain another verb sub- 
stantive. 

The common suffix of the Tost teme is fd, or tdve, ie, tdi, that is probably td 
plus e. Thus, 'o-hom-pe-td, he-divided-gave ; a-che-tdi, he went. This tense is also used to 
denote the present time, consideral as an established fact. Tims, ka-pd souk sun-ion 
orfttone d-ne-tdi, my-father’s servants hired in-plenty they-are-eating. 

The verb jou (or you), to accomplish, is, according to SteAvart, sometimes added in 
order tp form an emphatic past. It seems to occur in a-sum a-hon a-mang-yo-in, his-pro- 
perty all it-Aii'astcd-AA’-as-when, and in d-hi-jou-tde, having been. 

A Present Definite and an Imperfect are formed from the participles ending in d 
and in, generally with the addition of some verb meaning ‘ to be.’ Thus, a-im sakol to-in 
a-um-e, he horse-on sitting ho-is ; d-chel-d, he is grazing ; kakn wong-am-te, I was striking. 
The suffix e is added in a-mdn sel ka-ching-e, he cattle grazing-is. 

The suffixes of the Imperatwe are in and tdn; the latter also Avritten tang, tdven, 
thong and td. The i of in is usually dropped after a final vowel, and we are, therefore, 
justified in explaining the suffix tdn as consisting of in, added to the suffix of the past, or 
rather the completed action. It adds emphasis. Thus, sootn-in, bind ; pen, give ; ni-nai-td, 
thou-keep (mo as thy servant) ; ehi-thdng (Sairaug), go; hung-tdn (StoAvart), come. The 
suffix of the negative imperative is hi-in ; thus, lhai-hi-in, don’t run aAvay ; yu-kam-hi-m, 
don’t get drunk. 
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The final consonant of this suffix is. a? alrecifly s-ai erh ^ rii ti a botli and nn. In several 
connected Iouj:'naacs we find ihr.l (he san e i'ilUxes to fcnn the iniperativo 

and the futm’e, and the suffix hv .'.h' birt seenis to ht iih-ntical with 'he future suffixes 
ajii; in Liisliei, in in NgontD, iiiff in Ijitiie, enij in KOm, etc. Tlie original meaning is 
probably the same as that of the hiu'iixes dbiff, ranri, &lk. etc., riz. * for,’ ■ in order to.’ 
Compare Infinitive of purpose below. A suffix o is also used to form imperatives ; 
tlius, koy-o, put. It seems to be added to td in m-aii-tn voi-fau-te, eating let us remain. 

The Future is formed from the imperative and is characterised by the absence of the 
pronominal prefixes. Tiu; forms ending in in or ing and iun or fang are used as the base 
of this tense, and, besides, also a third form ending in nchig, formed from the verbal noun 
mnCi. The sulUx e is added in the first person ; thus cheny-S, I will go; sai-tdng-e, I 
will say ; keln wo-uung-e, I will strike. In the Xaga Hills list we also find ke-e vo-zlieng- 
e (that is vo-z-ing-e), me-concerning strikiug-will-be, I shall be struck. Te, that is 
probably fi-d, says, is added in the second and third persons, and is, in the second person, 
preceded by the itronommal prefix nc. 'J hus, nang-in vco-nOng-na-te, thou wilt strike, 
lit. thcc-by strikiug-will-bo thou sayst ; a-indd m-mn-te, ho w’ill stiike. Sir George 
Campbell also gives kei-nui Idng-ku-te, I shall be, and from ibis form wo must infer 
that te may also bo added in the first person. Comptare ‘um-tua-te, let us remain, 
ka x}cug-ge-tdi, I shall give ; ka heug-khit-inrte, I shall rctitm, atid thefuttu'cin Hallam, 
p. 196 i^ow. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an Infinitice or Ferial noun. TIius 
na~ch(l koi churn a-hai-jjoi, thy-son my being it-is-not (proper) ; kei-ho nui-le-nuj) g-fangcle, 
our merry-and-glad-being good-is. Postpositions are added to this form in order to make 
adverbial clauses. Thus, ka-bol-d,, tliy service my-doing-in, while I did thy 

service ; ni thm ni li ani~lC‘, clays three days four remaining- with, after three orfoturdays 
had passed ; limhe a-se-in, sense his-knowing-in, when he came to senses ; a-gam-la am- 
ld~en, far being-time-at, when he was still far off. Other forms of the verb are used in 
the same way as verbal nouns ; thus, a-thi-td-hanghing, his-dying-finishing-on-account-of, 
because ho was dead ; a-mang-yo-mi it-spending-completing-in, after it bad all been spent. 

The suffix of the infinitive is, according to Stewart, na ; thus, che-na, to go. It 
occurs in the Manipur list in a-wo-na-ding, strikii^for, to strike. This latter form ia an 
Infinitive of ptir^ose, formed from the. verbal nonn in w«by adding the postposition dingy 
for, in order to. Ding also occurs in the form deng ; thus, in orderto eat. 

Compare the remarks under the head of Pronnneiation. 

The usual w ay of denoting the purpose is to put the verb in the imperative and add 
the participle ka-H-le, saying. Thus, V 3 ok na-ching-in ka-ti-le, ‘ pigs tend ’ saying, in 
order to tend . pigs; (that is probably nin) ka-ti-le koi-fna-ehdni-pe^ 

poi, pigs’ food even ‘ eat ’ saying anyone gave-not ; a-in-d Im-in ha-ti-le a-nUm-poi, his- 
house-in, * enter ’ saying he-wishod-not. 

Fartieiples '.’—ThQ Relative participles have been mentioned under B elative pronouns. 

AdverUal participles Sim in or ing; thus, p«o«, carrying; king, 

being. Compare Verbal noun, above. A suffix id forms adverbial participles in kai-ho 
nom-td an ne-ad-td itm-fad-tiy we mendly rice eating let -us-ren ain. This participle, is 
probably formed from the past verbal noun in td by adding the postposition d, in. 

Cmjv,nctive participles are formed by adding the postpositions in or in, le, and nd, 
to the verbal nonn. a-ngong-in a-c//op-?we, his-neek-on embracing he- kissed; 

s 2 
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a-in-d a-hmg-le kaydi, his-hoiisc-to having*come kc-lioard ; a'Che-m a-gi-ymn-tat, hc- 
went-and joined. 

There is no Passive voice. ‘ I am struck ’ must bo translated ‘ somebody strikes me.’ 
Thus, hei-nid-e we, me-eoncorning Striking; lea-nut-hi-tdi, I found him again, ho was 
found again ; kei-md-e woa-ding a-he, me-concerning striking-for it-is, I shall be struck. 

Cmipomid verbs are formect in order to modify the meaning of .the primary verbs. 
Thus, hirng-lhe^in, coming-running, i-uiming towards; a-hom-jpe-td, ho-dividod-gave. 
The prefix hm or hem denotes motion towards the speaker ; thus, hiri-cho~in, bring ; ko 
Mngd m-Jmi-choh<mi, whom from did-you-buy ? I cannot see the moaning of the prefix 
which occurs in the forms ga and ha ;■ thus, ga-ldn, take-froni ; ya-soh-en, draw-from ; 
ka-ydi, he heard; ka-che-U, having gone; he-is-grazing, etc. Compare the 

prefix ka or ga in Bodo, Naga, and Kachin languages. 

Causatives are formed by adding pd or pi, to give, and sd, to make (?). Thus, 
in, cause to wear; sU-pi-in, cause to wear; a-mang-sd-td, he-lost-madc, he Avasted. 
Causatives are also formed by prefixing su ; thus, ka phat-oet a-sn-ket-pa koi hi-am, my 
looking-glass its-breaker who is, who broke my glass; but a-ket-tdi, it is broken. 2)m- 
deratives are formed by adding niim, mm, to Avish ; mi tunipi a-chemum-^a-poi, men many 
they-to-go-wished-not. Potentiality is expressed by adding thai, to be able ; thus, kei 
hi-thai-ndng-e, I to-be-ablo-bo-shall, I may be. Ki denotes mutuality ; thus, ki-pd-en, 
being glad together ; a ki-chu’Chonin, they qirarrelled. Other additions are de-de, to be 
about ; fd, it is good ; kit, khit, back, again, etc. FU~le dmd.fetmm are added in a-man- 
fetde ku-muk-fet-nin, he lost-having-been I-found-again. Mt probably means ‘ to go,’ 
and the literal translation of the clause is perhaps, * he-lost-gone-huAring my-seeing-went.’ 

The Negative particle is hi ; thus, kein ka^wum-hi-e ka-ti-M-e, ‘ I-Avish-not,’ I said not ; 
hmg-hi~m, do not come. Another negative is poi ; thus, a-hi-poi, it-is-not, no; ni-pe-poi, 
thou-gavest-not ; a-num-ta-poi, he-wished-not ; kai cM-pong-e, I will not go. A third 
negative, lo or Ion, occurs in orfa-lo, good-not, bad ; mighi-lon, bad, etc. 

The Interrogative particle is am. See Interrogative pronoxms. 

The usual Order of Words is subject, object, verb. 
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Khonzai. (State, Manipob,), 

Specimen I. 

(Babu, Bisharup Singh, 1899-) 

Pasal khat a-cba pasal ni a-hai-ye. A-naa-mika a-lhum-pa a- 

Mau one Us-child male two ’'thejf-toere. Them-from the-yo auger Jiis- 

cliR-pan, ‘Ka-pa, kai chan-ding 'sel-a-sum a-ma kai henga pen,’ a-pa 

son-hy, ^ My -father, my share for property that me to give,* his-father 

henga se-iii. A-ma-nika a-pan sum a-bon-in a-ho!n-pc-ta. Ni thum 
to said. Them for his-father-hy property all he-dioided-gave. Buys three 
ni li am-le a-cha-pa a-lbum-pau sum a-bon puon a-gara-la-pe 
days four remaining his-son younger-hy pi'operty all carrying far 
kbana mi-klma a-che-tai. Ka-ehe-le a-lim-lo-in-kisan a-sum 

oi%e-to village he-went. Having-gone toickedly-even kia-property 

a-bon a-raaug-tai. A-suin a-bon a-mang-yo-in ka-chcn a-khua an 

all he-wasted. His-property all he-wasted-having that-in village rice 

a-ha-tnlhe-c. Chang-ti-wai-be-she-tan a-ma a-da-talhe-c. 

it-dear-extremely-became. Scarcity-being he he-voretched-extremely-became. 
Anian a-fola pasal khat-a a-chc-na a-gi-gom-tai. ‘ Wok na-cliing-in,’ 
Him-hy that- place-in man one-to he-going he-joined. ‘ Pigs thou-tend,' 
ka-ti-le a-pusal chun a-man lau-a a-sol-tai- Wok an kisen ‘niang’ 
saying man that him-by field-to he-sent. Pigs ’ food even ‘ eat ’ 
ka-ti-lc koi-ma-cban i-pe-poi. Limbc a-se-en a-man a-se-tai, ‘ Ka-pa 

saying auy-one-by gave-not. Sense he-hnotoing him-hy he-said, ^ My-father's 

souk siim-lon a-mone a-ne-tai, kai ka-gil-a-kel-in ka-thi-de-de-e. 

servants hired in-plehty they-eat, I my-belly-its-hifoger-with I-to-die-about-am , 
Kai ka-pa henga chcnge, “ ka-pa, kai Pathen henga ka-mo-tai, na-henga 

I my -father to go-toiU, “ My-father, I God to I-sinned, thee*tq 

yong ka-mo-tai. Ka-cha kai cliam a-hai-poL Na-sum-lo na-souk 

also I-siimed. Thy-aon my being it-is-not. Thy-money-tahing thy-servant 

khat ni-nai-ta,” sai-tange.’ A-ma hung*kit-ho-ro-en a-pa henga a-hung-A 

mie thou-keep," say-wUV He retnrnSng Ms-father to he-came. 

A-gam-la ara-la-en a-pan a-ma a-mn-tai, a-lung-a-si-tai, hung-lhe-in 
Far-of being-tchen his-father-by him he-saio, his-mind-it-piHed, coming-running 

a-ngong-in ko-en a-ohop-me. A-oha-pan a-pa henga a^seye, * Ka-pa, 
his-neck-on embracing he -kissed. His-son-by his father to he-said, ‘ My father, 
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kain Pathen henga, ka-mo-tai, na-heaga yong ka-mo-tai. Na-eha kai 

.me-hy Qod to 1-mined^ tlice-to also I-sinned. Thy-son my 

oliam a-hai-poi.’ A-pan a-souk-ho henga a-se-ye, ‘Puon a-fa-tak lun-cho-in 
hei’tiy it-is-mt' Sis-father-by his-servanfs to he-said^ ‘ Cloth best bringing 

ka-eha sil-pi-in, a-khona khojem bu-pc-in, a-kong-a khonghup 
my-sOn to-mar-gwe> his-hand-on.. ring ptit, his-foot-on shoe 

ba-pe-^n, ka-cha hi a-thi-ta-banghing, a-hCing-hing-kit-tai, mang-in-Ic 

put, my-aon thia he-died-hecauae, he-6ame-alive-again, lost-being 

ka-mu-kit-tai tu-wanghin kai-ho nom-ta an ne-afi-ta iiin-tatt-tc.’ 
I-aaw-again; therefore toe merrily rice eating remain-let-na? 

Hi-ti-bol-ln a-ma-ho :a-n,om-in a-um-tai. 

This-doing they meh'ily they-remained. 

A-song-sung-in a-cba-pa a-tapin lau-a am-e. A-ma a-in-a a-Iiung-le 

That-Ume-at hia-son elder field-in was. He his-house-to he-came-when 
a-khong-bS a-lam a-gin ka-yai. A-man a-souk khat ko-in, ‘I-pi 

drum-beating dancing sound heard. Bim-by hia-sermnt one calling, ‘ What 

a-bol-am?’ se-in a-dong-e. A-souk-pan a-ho*e, ‘Na-nau-pa a-hiing-c; 

they-do ? ’ saying he-asked. B is-aervant-by he-repUed, ‘ Thy-ymmger-brother he-came ; 
“A-ma a-na^am-poi a-hiing-e,” sg-in na-pan a-ki-pa-en an a-pe.’ 

“ He he-ill-being-not he-came,’’ saying thy-father-by he-glad-being rice he-gavc.* 
Thu hi ka-yaa a-ma lung-hang-in a-in-a * lun-in ’ ka-ti-lc a-niim-poi. 
Word thia hearing he angry his-hovae-in * enter’ saying he-wished-not. 

A-pa htog-in a-ma a-yole. A-man a-pa henga a-ho-e, ‘Wei-in, 
Eis-f other coming hint he-entreated. IJim-by hia-f other to he-answered, 'Look, 

kum hi-ya nang thatl ka-bol-a nang na-thu ohom-khat cha-yong 

yetura theae-maery thy service my-doing-in thou thy-word once even 
“ kain ka-num-hi-e,’' ka-ti-hi-e. Hi-ching-e-liu-yong ka-wol ka-paito 

vm-by I-mahmot,” I-aqid-not. Nevertheless my-fnenda my-companiona 

ka-hung-lhon-in nomta ne-d6ng kel-cha-nu clm-khat be ni-pc-poi. 
I-together^wUh merrily eating- for goat-young-female one even thou-gacest-not. 

Nang na-sum yause suyo-nu lienga pen na-cha-pan a-bon-in a-mang-sa-ta 

Thy thy-properiy all harlots to giving thy-aon-by all he-wasted 

na-eba-pa hi k-hung-hame nang-in an na-pe.’ A-chu-che a-pan 
thy-son thia he-comivg thee-by rice thou-gaveat.’ Thereupon hia-father-hy 
a-se-ye, '£a-c4ia^^, nang-le kai ian-lau-hc-en a-hm-e, kai-ya am yause 
he-said^ ‘My-aon, thee-with I , together-being it-ia, mime being all 

hang-a a-h6? na-nau-pa 'hi a-thi-ding-fet-le a-hung-hing-fefc-nin, 
thine it-iy ; thy-yemger-brother ibia ; . he-died-having . he-eoming-alive, 

a-man-leti^le ku-inuk-fet-nin, kai-hp ntd-le-nhp a-fange-le,’ 

hedoath/ting-been I-findung-egaUit ace merry-end-glad-to-be it-proper-ia* 
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Khongzai. 


(State, Manipur.) 


Specimen !i. 


A PIECE OF FOLKLORE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OF A KUKU 

NAGA. 


(Bc^u Bisharup Singh, 1899.) 

Ka-pa ka-pil sei, tou-lain mi yt&sl hula-hungkon 

My-father fore-father said, in-early-time people all nether-laiid-in 

a-ume. Khongsai-le Mailhai awol a*llai. A-ma-ho del 

they-toere, The-Khongsais-ioith the- Manipuris friends they-ioere. Then cloth 
a-ki-obu-lhonin ; a-nun chera-in alaya a-tane Mailhai-pan 

disputed; their-mother-hy dao-with in-the-middle cut. The-Maniptuis-hy 

khongma ' a-saan-e. ‘ A-nung a-fchak-e,* a-tin mi tampi a-uungra 
haimdng-trees they-cut, 'Footmarks are-new, saying people many afterwards 
a-che, chucha. Mailhai tampi a-baiye. Kbongsaia iiacliaug a-san-e, 

they-ioent, hence the- Manipuris many they-are. TherKukis-by plantains they-cut, 

a-nung-a' a-doutan. ‘A-nung a-luit-e* a-tin mi tampi 

afterwards they-sprang-up. ‘ Footmarks they-are-old * saying people many 
a-ebe-num-ta-poi. Mi a-lhom a-che-tai. Cbuoba Khongsai a-ibom-a. 

they-to-go-not-vsished. People few they-went. Eenoe the-Kukia thei -are-ftw. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Our forefathers have told, tliat men formerly lived iu the bowels of the earth. Tlie 
Khongzais and the Meitheis were then friends. One day they quarrelled about a cloth, 
and their mother took a dao and cut it in two pieces. The Meitheis began to cut 
haimang trees, and findhig their footprints fresh many people followed them, lliat is t he 
reason why the Meitheis are so numerous. The Khongzais went to cut plantain trees 
and then ascended into the earth. These footprints, however, looked, rather old, and there- 
fore only few people followed. The Khongzais are, therefore, few. 


' manlpurl Maine of a fruit tree. 
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SOKTE. 

The SoTit§ tribe, which includes the Soktes proper and the Kanhows, occupy the 
northernmost part of the Chin Hills. They are found on both banks of the Nanka|th& or 
Manipur Eiver. The people to the east of this river call their tribesmen to the west 
Nwengals, from a river ; and ngal, across. The Nwengal country proper extends 
from the latitude of Molbem on the south, to that of Tiddim on the north. The Soktes, 
like all the Northern Chins, assert that their tribe originally lived at CMn-Nwe, a village to 
the north of their old capital Molbem. They derive their name from the verb sole or sTioh, 
go down, U being the plural sufiSx, and think they are called so because they have ‘ gone 
down’ from Chin-Nwe. 

They trace their pedi^ee back for six generations, but their first chief of whom 
anything historical is known is Nantum. He conquered the Nwites who then occupied 
the northern bills where the Kanhows now live. He also conquered the Tos, the Thados 
and the Vaipes. The Yos are still found in the Northern hills and in the hills south-east 
of Cachar. The Thados inhabit the lulls fringing the plain of Manipur and the Kabaw ' 
valley, while the Vaipes have now entirely disappeared from the Chin Hills. Kantum’s 
conquest took place about 1840. His youngest son Yapow succeeded him in the chief- 
tainship, but his eldest son Kanhow had already founded the village Tiddim. Since that 
time the Soktes are divided into the Soktes proper in the south and the Kanhow clan in 
the north. Kanhow is supposed to have begun to rule about 1848, and his ascension 
to the throne marks the commencement of raids into Manipur and Burma. The people 
have in the course of time lost much of their predominance, and are now thoroughly at 
peace under British rale. The remarks given above are compiled from the following 

AUTHORITIES— 

Cau£T, Bebtbam S., and H. N. Tuck,— T/ze Ohin EUli: A History oj the Feople, our Dealings ioifh them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Qasettetr of their Oouitiry, Vol. i, Rangoon, 1800. Hialoi’y oi 
ihe Sokte Tiibe on pp. 118 and ff. 

Scott, J. Geobge, assisted by J. P. Haediman, — Gwsetteer of Upper Btmna and the Shan Stales. Paii 
I, Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Accoxmt of the Soktos on p. 456. 

No specimens of the language have been obtained for this Survey. 
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SIYIN. 

The Siyins occupy the hills round Tort White to the east of the Soktes. To the north 
th^y are hounded by the Kanhow clan, and to the south by the TashOiis. They are called 
Tautes or Tauktes in the Manipur records. They call themselves Shl-zang or Si-yani.'. 
They think that their ancestors came out of a gourd in the village Chin-Xwe. Afterwards 
they settled near some alkali spring, from which fact they say that their name origioated 
{shi, alkali). The form Siyin is a Burmese corruption, and we have adopted it from the 
Burmese. The Siyins think that the father of their race lived thirteen generations ago. 
The different Siyin clans, such as Bweman, Limkai or Sagyilan, Toklaing, and Twantak, 
are said to have been founded by his successors. The history of the people in the last fifty 
years consists of a series of raids and struggles against the Buimans and TadiOns. 
Frequently also the different clans were at war with each other. They hold that ‘ a man 
should spend his life in fighting, hunting, and drinking, whilst labour is intended for 
women and slaves only.’ Their reputation is very bad, and Messrs. Carey and Tuck lay 
down the principle that a Siyin should never be pardoned. They are now controlled from 
Tiddim, and their number was estimated at 1,770 in 1895. Their country is very thinly 
populated. For further particulars the student is referred to the authorities mentioned 
below 

AUTHORITIES— 

RnuDAiL, Oapt. E. M.,— IfanwaZ of ihe Siyin Dialect spoken in the Northern Ohin EUls. Rangoon, 
1891. 

Cabet, Beetbaii S., and H. N. Tnos,— 2%« Ohin Dills: A Sistory of the Feople, our Dealings mill titem, ' 
their Oustoms and Manners, and a Gazetteer of their Country. Rangoon, 1896. History ...f tlio 
Siyin Tribe, Vol. i, pp. 127 and fE. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. ELabbiman, — Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Pai‘t 

Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Note on the Siyins on pp. 466 and f. ; Siyin yooabnlaiy on pp. 682 and ff. 

The Siyin dialect is comparatively well known through Captain Bundall’s Manual. 
The following remarks are taken from his book. They are only intended to give an idea 
of the chief characteristics of the language : — 

Pronunciation.— The Siyin dialect seems to be rich in vowels, but Captain 
Eundall does not describe them so exactly that the different sounds can he phonetically 
fixed. A Vind of 0 occurs. It is doscrihed as lying between 5 and d. The sounds/ and r 
occur occasionally, hut seem to ho foreign to the language. X usually corresponds to r 
in Lai. T and Z are interchangeable. There are apparently at least two tones, one long 
and broad, and one shori and sharp. But raost words seem to be pronounced in what is 
called the natural tone. Captain Randall gi’.-es no information on this point. 

Arfdcifts. — The numeml hhai, ono, is used as an indefinite article, and demonstrative 
pronouns supply the place of a defimte article. 

Nouns.— is, when necessary, denoted by means of suffixes. The Tn»1ft 
suffixes are for human beings, and tal, for animals. The corresponding female suffixes 

are nu and put. Sometimes, in the case of nouns of relationi^p, different words are 
used ; thus, pd, father ; nu, mother : pd, grandfather ; pi, grandmother. 

Number. — The plural suffix is te. 

Cose.— The suffix of the agent is na; the Genitive is denoted by putting the gov- 
erned before the governing noun ; in the Vocative 5 is prefixed to the noun. 


a 
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Adjectives.— The adjectives follow the noun they qualify. The particle of compari- 
son is smg. The suffix of the comparative is zd, and that of the superlative bil. 


HTumerals. — The first numerals arc as follows : — 


One 


. khat. 

Six * 

• Iskf luk- 

Two 


. tit. 

Seven 

• salt. 

Tlu’co . 


. thum* 1 

Eight 

, Ue(t). 

Four 


. U, 

Nine 

. kwd> 

Five 


. ngd. 

Ten 

. sdmy khan kliat. 


Twenty , khan-ni, snm~nz, ovkul. 
Fifty , smn ngd. 

Hundred . ya khat. 


Captain Rundall does not mention any generic prefixes, and in most of his instances 
no such occur. I have, however, found two, temg, apparently for round things, and kiap, 
for money. Thus, a-tm tmg som, ten eggs ; ngun Map Mat, one rupee. 

Pronouns. — The following are the JBersoml pronouns : — 

ke-ma, I ; kb-md, we : nang-md, na-nm, nb-vm, and mmg, thou, you : ama, 
he ; avm-tc, they. Shorter forms occur as prefixes. Sec verbs, below. 

Vos Interrogative pronouns mQ a-kb (X akwb, vAxo"? akuoi and hwei, which? a-bdng 
and hang, what ? 


Verbs.— Pronominal prefixes are generally used before verbs in order to denote the 
person of the subject. They are ka, kl, I ; ka, ku, we : na, nl, thou, you : a, he, they. 

The verb substantive U seems to be added to all tenses. The root, with this addition, 
is used to denote present and past time. 

The suffixes of the Pas# time are yb and td, to which hi is added. 

The suffix of the Future is iu, to which hi or uoe is added. Tu also occurs as a post- 
position meaning * for.’ 

Tlie suffixes of the Imperative are o, plural too, tan, ted, and tern. The negative 
imperative is formed by adding hi-ydo or ydo. 

The root alone is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. I have not found instances 
of an Infinitive of purpose. 

The root alone is also used as a Relative participle, prefixed to the qualified noun. 
Adcerhial participles arc formed by a kind of reduplication ; thus, ka-kap, crying. Tire 
suffix of the Conjunctive participle is d. A No^m of agency is formed by adding pd. 

There is no Fassive voice. Instead of saying ‘ I am struck ’ we must say ‘ he struck 
me.’ Sometimes, however, verbs, such as ngat, do, and khdm, to suffer, are used, and 
sentences arc formed such as hong -vat ke-md ka-ngat-hi, striking I suffer. 

Compound verbs arc used in order to modify the meaning of the principal verb. 
They supply the place of adverbs, as in all connected languages. 

The Negative particles are Jo, hong, ngbl, dl, and Ime. Tliey arc immediately added 
to the verb or its suffixes^ before the final h%. 

The Interrogative particles we yim, md, nge, and ne. 

The preceding remarks have no other aim than to make it possible to use this dialect 
for comparison of grammatical structuro. Tor instances illustrating them, and for fuller 
particulars the student is xeferi'ed to Captain llundall’s Manual. , A list of standard words 
and phrases, printed below, has been taken from the same soujrce. 
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The Pifilte dialei’t is spoken in the Lushai Uills hPtweeii Tni Dan ami Dlialcswari, 
to the south of Yauhang, and in the Cac’inr Plains. The ligures reported arc as foilotvs : — 

Luahfti Hilli IS COu 

Cachai* Plains (? ;133 

Toial . 


In the Caohar Plains the Deputy Conimissioner gives 309 as the total of Ralte. 
Saimar, and Langrong, without saying how many si)eakcrs there are of each* The Ealtes 
have come down from the Cachar Uills to the* south and cast of the Sadr Sub-division in 
the plains since the Census of 1891. Mr. Soppitt found them in the Cachar Hills and 
says about them : — 

• These people have ciily vcr3’ lately come fi’om Lnshai-liiml, and there arc no gnat number of them in 
British tenitory. In Cachar (in a village near Xemotha) they arc commonly spolccn of, and looked upon, as 
Lushais. They may, perhaps, bo looked upon as being the link between the real Lushais and the people now 
called Kukis.’ 

Mr. Soppitt classes them as an off -shoot of the Jangshen tribe. Most of the Ealtes 
are found in the Lushai HiUs, but they have not been settled there for a long time. 
Colonel Elies quotes the following statement by Mr. McCabe : — 

‘ The Ealtes are a low caste tribe of Kukis, who are alleged to have come from the north, and to have been 
brcnght under subjection by the Dulions, who migrated from the Chin Hills, They have distinct social customs, 
as well as a marked differcnee in dialect, and arc not allowed to intermingle with the higher castes. A separate 
portion of the village is assigned to them, and, if a human sacrifice is necessary, they enjoy the privilege of 
providing the offeiing. They predominate in tlie Western Lushai villages of Lenkhunga, Kalkhom, and Lal- 
rhima/ 

Tbe Ealtes have accepted the domination of the Duliens, but are said to have 
retained their customs and their language. Mr. Davis remarks : — 

‘ They arc looked down ou by the Dulions, but in mone than one noi-them village the Sriilo chiefs habitually 
use the Ealie language amongst their own people, who arc almost without exception all members of that tribe. 
Amongst the Ealtes, however, the Dulien language is generally understood, though I liavo conic acix)ss morc 
than one inslance lately in which Ealtds, both men and women, though tliey understood the DuHcn when they 
heard it spoken, were unable to use it with sulfioiont fi’cedom to reply to questions in it. The differences 
between tbe two languages are vei*y consideiable, and a man who has a very thorough knowledge of Dulien only 
is quite at sea if addi'essed in the EaliS language.* 

I am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.8.0,, I.S.O., for a translation of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in Ralto. It shovs that the Ralte dialect of the Lushai 
Hills has been largely influenced by Lushei, the principal language of the district. 

The following remarks are entirely based on this specimen, and must be used with 
caution. 

Fronanciatioil. — It is dilficult to come to any conclusion as to the pronunciation of 
Ralto from the specimen. Long Vowels arc not marked, but probably every flnal vowel 
of a word or syllable is long, just as in Lushei. The abrupt shortening of a vowel is 
indicated by adding an 7/, hut tliis pronunciation seoins to bo latbor indistinct, for we find, 
for instance, the same words wiitten mu and muh, ka tvnd kah. The same remark holds 
good witli regard to the vowel d. We find substituted for it iu tbe same words both a 

1. 2 
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aad 0 , thus Sh or oh, zd or zo, md or tm, eto. In a similar way we find o for oo, thus no, 
young; and e in po, give, etc. When o is followed by a vowel a euphonic v is 
inserted, thus lo-v-a, in the fields ; tho-v-mg-a, wiU arise ; a-pe-shi-o-v-u-a, they gave not, 
etc. After m we occasionally find a euphonic m inserted ; thus, a-lut-wuatii’tnro-va, he- 
to-ehter-wished-not. Euphony seems also to be the reason for our finding the same word 
written tmi and 'timg, thus, a-hdng-tim-ddn-in, herto-cpme-now-being-about ; but a-hong- 
tung-Jca-a, he arrived now, that is to say we have n before a dental, ng before a guttural 
A cA in some-oases corresponds to a Lushei jf; thus oha, Luriiei fd, child, chap, Luriiei 
fdp, to kiss ; Idh-ehordim, a servant, compare Lushei hldh-Ju, a hirelii^. The aspirated 
liquids do not occur. 

Artioles. — ^There are no articles in the language. The numeral ‘ one,’ and indefinite 
pronouns are used instead of an indefinite article ; pronominal prefixes, demonstrative 
pronouns, or relative participles supply the place of a dejimte article. Thus, wd hmdr 
md, a man ; Idh-chordim pa-kat, a servant ; a nao-pe/ng-zok, the younger. 

ISoXLUS.—Oender is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. Names of animals 
ai e neuter when they are not distinguished by generic suffixes. Gender is not distinguished 
TV’hen no ambiguity can arise. Fa denoting males, is the only generic suffix occurring in 
the specimens. Thus cha-pa, ohild-male, son ; n-pa, elder brother. 

—There are two numbers, singular and plural The number of the subject 
of a sentence is indicated by the pronominal prefix. See below. When it is necessary 
to indicate the plural, the suffix ke is used. Thus hoi-ke, slaves. This suffix seems to be 
added to the last part of a compound word though it belongs to the first, thus, vok-chd-ke, 
pigs, food, lit, pig-foods. A short postposition .maybe inserted between the noun and the 
suffix, thus, khut-a~ke, on .the hands ; but korthia/n-ke lak-a, with my friends. 

Case . — The Nomimtive is formed without any suffix. Thus, na nao a hong-tmg-a, 
your younger brother he came back. The suffix in denoting the agent, is added to a noun 
when it is the subject of a transitive verb, thus, oha-pa-m a-fi^, his son he-said. In may 
be inserted between the different parts of a compound pronoun ; thus, mi 'kn-in~ai-md, a 
certain man, where ku-ai-md is the pronoun. No suffixes of the Accusative and the 
Dative occur in the specimen. The Genitive is denoted by the bare stem preceding the 
governing word ; thus, ro ka-chan-ai, of the property my share. There is apparently no* 
instance of a used as a suffix of the genitive. Vcm-a mi, the man of the heaven, God, 
must probably be explained as ‘ the man in heaven.’ 

The suffixes of the Locative are in and a ; thus liM-tak-in, joy-great-in ; khtm~a, in a 
village. The interjection he is prefixed to the Vocative, thus, he pa, 0 father. Other 
relations are expressed by postpositions, such as, a, in, to; lak-a, with, to ; lam-a, in the 
direction of ; chmg-a, against, etc. 

AdjdctiTes. — Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and c^ suffixes are added 
to them, not to the qualified noun ; thus, khd-lmi la-tak-a, into a very distant country. 
The suffix of the comparative degree is zdk or zok, and that of the superlative her ; thus, 
nao-pmg zdk, younger.; pha her, best. 

numerals.- The numerals follow the noun. Only the two first numerals occur. 
They are pa-Jkhoi, one ; pa-mh, two, and are identical with the Lushei forms. Fa is the 
generic prefix ; see Introduction, p. 19. 
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Pronouns.—- The following are the Personal pronouns : — 
Singular, — 

kei, ka, I. m, thou. a-w», a, he. 

mi, ai, me. 


ka, my. nangmai, na, thy. a, Ms. 

ka-ta, mine. na-ta, thine. orniai'ta, Ms. 

Plural, — 

ka-u, we. n, you. a-n, th^. 

The forms ka, na, a, and a-u, also occur as pronominal prefixes, see helow. . The 
forms ka-u and oru are compound words, and other words are inserted between the two 
components. Thus, ka-nva-leh-ka-u, we saw -again, where the first ka is the pronoun ; o* 
parwXh-u, they two. 

A Sejlemive pronoun is perhaps i in i-intirleh-ka a-hi-e, mutually (*.«., by us) seen 
again he is. 

The Detnonstratioe pronowns are M, hi-hi, tMs \ chu, cku-chu, that. 

There is no Bdative pronomt, its place being supplied by the use of participles or 
verbal nouns. There are only two instances in the specimen, lam-la tak-a a otn lai-in-a, 
at the time at which he was very far off ; hi na cha-pa hi na shim eha-zo-vek-tu, 
tMs your son who entirely wasted your property. 

The only instance of an Interrogative pronoun is i-ha, what ? Thus, chu i-ha hi-tah ? 
that what is ? 

The Indejimte pronoms wMoh occur in the specimen are kuaHrma, a certMn; 
ku-ma, any one j i~klm or i-kho, some, whatever ; i-ma, anything. 


Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur : — 

ka, I ; ka-u, we : na, thou : a, he, she, it ; a-u, they. When the subject is a neuter 
noun the prefix a is also used to denote the plural ; thus, vok-m a chak, the pigs ate. 

The verb is inserted between tbe two parts of the plural prefixes, thus, a,-jp€-shi-o o 
n-o, they gave not. Compare also below, Imperative and Present participle. The 
prefixes are dropped in the imperative and after nai, ai, me. 

The root alone is freely used to denote the present and past tenses; thus a hi, he is, 
jor was. The particle e may be added ; thus a hi-e, he is. The suffix a is used in the 
way ; thus, a ti-a, he said. When the sentence is dependent on a subsequent clause 
to complete the meaning of the speaker (compare below. Conjunctive participle), this a 
mav be translated ‘ and ’, the conjunction leh, and, being only used to connect words, 
not sentences. Thus a ti-a a zdt-a, he said and he asked. 

The sufSx of Past tenses is ka, ka-a, thus, a kel-kcs-a, he went. The suffix tah in 
i-ha hi-tah, what is that P is also a suffix of the past or completed action. A kind of 
Perfect is effected by adding the verb substantive ; thus, a hong-dani-leh-ka a-ki, he came 
alive again it is, he has indeed revived. 

The suffix of the Future is ing, ing-a, thus ka tho-v-ing-a, I will arise ; ka ti^/ng, I 
will say. 

The suffix of the Imperative is ah, oh, plural u-a ; thus, pia-dh, ^ve ; thei-oh, listen ; 
tal-u-a, kiU you. The first person plural is formed by the prefix i, and the suffix ing ; thus, 
i-cha ing, let us eat. Compare Future, above. 
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The Infimtive is formed without any suffix, thus ; chak-vahf to eat. The suffix of the 
infinitive of purpose is mg,nmgiang‘k; thus, Im-nangt in order to rejoice; pia-ang- 
in, in order to give. Compare the use of mg in amai-ta-mg, for his sate. 

The suffix of the Fmmt partieiple is Ian, Img. There are no instances of a participle 
referring to the first person, to the second person singular, or the third poison plural. 
In the second person plural m is prefixed to Ian or u is prefixed, and a suffixed. The 
former method seems to he due to the influence of Standard Lushei where n is the 
common plural suffix in the pronominal prefixes. In the third person singular the 
termination seems to be leng. This participle is substituted for the imperative when 
more than one forms of the mood follow each other, the last one only remaining in the 
imperative. If m be inserted between the verb and the ending, the meaning becomes 
‘although.’ Thus, han-la-thmi-m-lan, you bringing quickly; han4a-n4an'a, you 
bringing ; hi-m-leng, that being although, nevertheless. 

The locative suffixes a and in are used in forming Adverbial and Cmjnmtive 
participles. Thus Unrhial-m ha tU-ddn^a, hungering I am about to die ; a ho-v-a ha-mu> 
leh-ka-u a hi, he having been lost has been seen again by us. The suffix a is very freely 
used after all tenses, see above. 

A Nom of agency is formed by adding the suffix in; thus, na shmi cha-zo-vehtn, 
your property’s waster. 

There is no Tmme voice ; kartim-leh-ka-u a-hi, he was found again, literally means 
‘ we saw him again it is,’ ‘ we certainly saw him again.’ 

Cmpovmd verbs are freely used and suffixes arc then added to the last componoit. 
Thus, Camatkes arc formed with iik; thus, han-bm-tik-n-a, cause him to wear. 
Desideratives are formed with nmm, to wish ; thus, a ht-nvimi'niio v^a, he to-enter- 
wished-not. The "sierb dan has the meaning ‘ to be about ;’ thus ka thi-ddn-a, I am about 
to die. Other words used as the last part of compounds are shen, to spend, completely ; 
puih, to help ; leh, again ; thm, quickly ; vek, entirely ; em, exceedingly, veiy ; zdh, 
10 , to the last ; and the prefixes Aa, han, upwards or towai’ds ; zu, down, etc. 

The Negative particle is o, thus ka M-o, 1 am not ; lut’nmm-m-O'Va, to enter wished 
not. 

Order of Words.~The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect object, 
verb. The genitive precedes the governing word. Adjectives and numerals follow the 
word they qualify. Demonstrative pronouns seem to bo put at the beginning of the 
ulauso. 
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(Major J. ShakesintaVf D.S.O., I.S.C.f 1900., 

Mi ku-in-ai-nia clia-pa pa-nih a nci-'i. A-aao-pang-zok-in, ‘He 

Man a-cerkiin-by sons (too he got. Tlie-yon»g-nu>re-hy, ‘ O 

pa, ro ka chan-ai ai pia-ah,’ a ti-a. A shum chu 

father, property-of my share me gke,' he said. Mis froperly that 

a-pa-nih-a lak-a a hain-a. M-shut-o-tak-a a-nao-paiig-zok-in a 

them-t'ioo to lie divided. Mays-long-not-very-in the-yonug-more-by his 

sliTim a-reng-in a kMm-v6k-a klia-lam la*tak-a a kel-puih-ka-a. 

goods all he oollecting-entirely country far-very-to he brought. 
Chu-mi-okan miam-lu-tuk-in a om-a, a shum cira a 

There comfortable-very-being he remained, his property that he 

bo-ral-tik-ka-a. A shon-z&h-ve-leh chu kh&>him chu nase tak-in 

wasted. He spent-entirely-tohen that country that tremble great-in 

a-tam-ka-u-a, chak-ang a ta-sham-a. Tin chu lam khua-a kuai-mS 

they-hungered, food he had-ewhausted. Then that place village4n a-certain 

lak-a chuna na-shem-in a zu-pang-a, ehu mi chun vok-chft-ke pia-ang-in 
idth’ there toorJe-doing he down-went, that man that-by pigs-food give-in-order-to 
a-lo-lam-a a shAl-la. l-khS. k^m vok-in a chak, chu 

his-fields-direction-to he sent. Whatever food the-pigs-by they ate, that 

a-ni-pah-in chak-vah a nuam-em-em-a, ku-ma i-ma a-pe-shi-o-vu-a. A 

him-by-also to-eat-fidl he wished-very-mtich, any-one anything they-gave-not. lie 

harh-loh-ve-leh, ‘ Ka pa lak-a Mi-chadun-ke ch& chak-shen-o-va nei 

awahe-again-when, ‘ My father toith hired-servants rice to-eat-finishing-not got 

a-tam-Tei-u-tuah, koi la-chu hi-to-va hin-kial-in ka thi-d<^ii-a. Ka 

they-many-very, I even here hungry-being I to-die-ani-about. 1 

tho-ving-a ka pa lak-a ka ha-shoi-ing-a, “ He pa, van-^ mi chur^-a 

arise-mll my father to I go-say-will, “0 father, sky-in man against 

leh nang-mai mit-muh-in thil ka ti-shual-a, ka min na cha-pa a- 

and your eye-sight-in thing I did-wrong, my nwie your son to- 
vuah tak ka M-o; na lak-a loh-chaduu pa-khat hang-in ai hal-tei-ah” 

bear worthy I am-not ; you with servant one like me make,” 

ka ti-ing.’ Tin a tho-va a lak-a a kel-ka-a. Chu-ti-chun lam la-tak-a 

J say-mlV Then he arose him to he went. Then way far-very-at 

a om-lai-in-a a pa-in a na-mua, a kM-ngaih-a, a tai-a, a ir a 

he bemg-time-at his father -by he saw, ho loved, he ran, his chest he 
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chuk-tu»li-a, a ch^p-a. A lak-a a cha-pa-in, ‘He pa, van-a mi ohung 

embraced^ be kissed. Sim to his son-hy, * O father, sky-in man against 

leh nangmai mit-mu-in thil ka ti-shual-a, ka min na cha-pa a-Tuah 

and y<m eye- sight-in thing 1 did-torong, my name your sm to-bear 

tak ka hi-o,* a ti-a. Hi-ma-leng a pa- in a boi-ke lak-a, ‘ Puan 

worthy 1 am-not' he said. Nevertheless his father-by his slaves to, ‘ Cloth 
pha-ber han-la-tbuai-un-lan choi-tik -u-a, a kbiit-a-ke zung-buh 

best here-bringing-q;imkly-you to-wear-cause, his hands-on rings, 

a khe-a-ke pheikok han-bun-tik-u-a, she-bang-no thao tak chu bafl-Ia-u- 
his feet-on boots put, a-eow-young fat very that here-brirnging- 

lan-a tal-u-a. Lim-tak-in i-cha-ing, hi ka cha-pa hi a thi a-hong-nang- 

ym Mil. Joyfully let-us-eat, this my son this he dead-was he-came- 

leh-kab a-hi, a bo-va ka-mu-leh-ka-u a hi,’ a ii-a. Tin lim-tak-in 

(dive-again he-is, he lost-ums we-saw-again he is,’ he said. Then joyfully 

a-om-pan-ka-n-a. 
they-to-be-bega/n. 


'Kn a oha-pa u-pa-z4k lo-ra om, in-a hong«tun-d^n-in 

Then his son old-more fields-in was, house-to arrive-about-bevng 


i-kho 


* your 


younger-brother he 
pa-in se-bdng-no 


tum-ri leh a-lam-tham-u chu a thei-ka-a. Tin knai-m& a sham-a 

drum-sotmd and their-dance-sound that he heand. Then somebody he called, 

‘chu i-ha iu-tab?’ a ti-a a zat-n. A lak-a, ‘na nao 

‘ that what isf* he said he asked. Sim to, ‘ yotir younger-brother he 

hong-tung-ka-a, him-tak-a a mu-leh-a rai^-m na pa-in se-bdng-no 
come-back, sqfe-quite he seeing-again on-account-of your father-by calf 

thao-tak hi^sa a tal-a,’ a ti-a. Tin a lai-na-a in-a a lirf. 

fat-very this-indeed he Mlled,’ he said. Then he angry-getting house-in he to-enter- 

nuam-mo-Ta, a pa a hong-dak-a a them-a. Hi-ma-leng a pa 

wishing-not, his father he came-looked-out he persuaded. Nevertheless his father 

lak-a, ‘Thei-oh, kuin kha hi-chan . na na ka shem^a-a, na thu la-hi ka 

to, ‘ Listen, year every now-till your work I did, your word even I 

oi-o-ngai-sM-o-va, ka thian-ke lak-a lim-nang kel-cha nai 

to-obey-mt-comndei^d-never, my friends with rejoice-to Md Z 

^ pe-ngai-sM-o. Chn-ti-in hi na cha-pa hi nft-chi-zuak lak-a 

to-g*0e-iyou)c<mtdered-never. But this your son here harlots u,Uh 

M ahum cha-zo-vek-ttt hi a hong-kel-ve-leh a-mai-ta-ang se-bane-no 

your goods ate-up-enhrely-who he he retums-when Us-sake-fJ 


pe-ngai-shi-o. Chu-ti-in hi na cha- 

to-gwe-^ou)consider€d-never. But this your so 
ua ihum cha-zo-vek-tu hi a hong-kel-ve-le] 
your goods ate-up-entirely-who he he retums-when 


thao chu-na na lat-vei-a,’ a ti-a a don-a. Tin a lak-a i 

M ,0. mi: re^llea. tT « 

lak-a na om-reo^lio-Ta, ka-ta a-piang na-ta a M-e Ti™ +i- 

k^-l*.ka a M. A jr m ke 

Me lost seen-agasn he-is,’ he said. 
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It has already been stated on p. 55, that the Lusheia call all the hill tribes who 
wear their hair in a knot upon the top of the head Poi, or Pat. It has also been pointed 
out that most of the Central and Soutaern Chin tribes tie their hair up in this way. 
The Pois of the Southern Lushai Hills all speak dialects belonging to the Central Chin 
sub-group. See below, pp. 107 and 115. A thousand individuals in the North Lushai 
Hills have been returned as speaking Taite. This word is simply the plural of pai or 
^>oi, mentioned above, and Paite should accordingly be supposed to be a Central Chin 
dialect. Asa matter of fact, however, the dialect is more closely related to the Northern 
sub-group, and may conveniently be described as the connecting link between both 
groups. 

There is now no village in the Northern hills composed altogether of people speaking 
Paite, hut there are a few speakers in every Lushei village. They have accepted the 
Dulien domination, and are usually considered as one of the branches of the itri ^ a o s 
Compare below, pp. 127 and f. 

I am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., for a translation of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son in Paite, and this translation is the basis of the remarks on 
Paite grammar which follow : — 

Pronunciation.— The abrupt shortening of a vowel indicated by a following 
h is apparently not very decided, for we find the same words written le and leh; lo and 
loh ; zd and zdh, etc. Spellings such as ngai or ngei, may or may not represent different 
pronunciations. The word pe, to give, becomes pia before i. The i of the sufSx may 
he dropped after a vowel ; thus, a-ma-n, he ; pa-n or pa-in, by the father. A euphonic v is 
inserted between o and a following vowel ; thus, lo-v-a, in the fields. Perhaps also the n 
in Um-na, in joy, is euphonic. The consonant g, which does not occur in Lush^ is 
common j thus, gU, also written ngil, corresponds to Lushei rU, stomach. The verb ttmg, 
to come, is also written twi ; from neh, to eat, is formed i-ne-di, let us eat ; the numeral 
‘two’ is written pa-nM and pcnzi. Interesting is the word U loh, corresponding to 
Lushei Ihdh, wages. Compare above, p. 16. 

Articles.— There are no articles in the language, indefinite pronouns and the 
numeral pa kUt, one, being used as an indefinite article, and pronominal prefixes, 
demonstrative pronouns, or relative participles supplying the place of a definite artiole: ’ 

Noxins.— Gender.— Nouns denoting animals, unless the gender is specially dis- 
tii^uished, seem to he neuter. Thus we find vok-in a nek, the pigs ate, where the ainp nifn. 
pronomi^ prefix is used before the verb. Only one suflfix denoting gender qpours in 
the specimen, viz., pa, denoting males, in ta-pa, son. " 

Nimher. ^Thexe are two numbers, m^gular and plural When the plural is marked, 
the suffix te is used, thus, boi-fe, slaves ; viud-te, friends. 

Case.— ’The Nominative, Asensative, and Dative are formed without any sufiSx. The 
suffix m, denoting the agent, is added to a noun when it is the subject of a transitive verb 
Before to possess, have, a is used instead in mi kua-hiao^ torpa pa-nhi a nei-a, a man 
had two sons. The Genitive is expressed by prefixing the rtem to the governing word • 
thus avok an, his pigs’ food. In vati-a tmg-a, before heaven, the pronoun a to be 

suffixed to row to form a genitive, ?*V., the heaven its top-in. 
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The suflixes of the Locative are in and a; thus, Im-in, time-at ; lo-v-a, fields in. 

The Vocative takes no suflSx, but the interjection he may be prefixed ; thus, or he 
pa, 0 father. 

Other relations are indicated by means (rf postpositions, such as lah, lak-a, to, with ; 
lam-a, in the direction of ; tung-a, against, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and case endi n gs are 
added to them and not to the qualified noun ; thus gam la-tak-a, country distant- very-to. 

The suffix of the Comparative is «a, zdh, more; thus, Ucm-zdh, bigger. The Super- 
lative degree is formed by adding her, very, most, to the positive j thus, hcA-her, best ; 
thao-her, very fat. 

ITumerals.— The numerals which occur in the specimen are pa-khat, one; pa- 
nU or Tpa-m, two. They follow the word they qualify. JBa is the generic prefix; see 
above, p. 19. 

Pronouns. — The following Personal pronoum occur : — 

Singular, — 

ke, ka, I. ,m, you. a-ma, a, he. 

ka, my. nang-ma, na, your. a, his. 

nang-a, yours. 

Plural,-^- , 

ka u, we. g u, they. 

The forms ka, I; na, you; a, he; ka-—u, we ; a u, they, are used as pronominal 

prefixes ; see Verbs, below. 

The following Lemomtrative pronouns seem to occur : hi, hi-ai, this ; hu, hu-ai, 
that ; ha or kha, that ; ku, that ; mi, that. 

There is no 'Relative pronotm. Participles and verbal nouns are u^ iTia i:p^ d ; thus, 
na ta-pa nd-chi-zuak lak-a na sum ne-zo-vek-tu, your son harlots with your property 
spent-entirely-who. 

Bamg seems to be the Interrogative pronoun ‘ what ?’ thus, hu-ai bang a-hi-ta, that 
what is it ? A demonstrative pronoun added after an interrogative clause conveys the 
idea of relativity , thus, vok-in ha/ng-poh a nek, ku-chu a-ma-n leng ngil vah a-nek a-ut- 
em-em-a, the pigs whatever did they eat ? that-even he also his-stomach full to-eat he- 
wished-much. 

TkQ Indefinite pronoum OGfscx, — kua-hiam, a certain; Uua-mq,, gnTwupTi e j 

OP, with the negative, nobody ; hang-poh, some, what-ever ; bang-ma, with the negative, 
nothing. 

Verl)8.““Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur ; — 

ka, I, ka u, we ; na, thou ; a, he, a— — they. The verb is inserted betwem 
the two^ parts of the plural prefixes, thus, ka nm-non-ta-u, tfe saw again. When the 
object is a neuter noun, the singular prefix a. is also used to denote the plural, thus, vok- 
m a nek, the pigs ate. The prefixes are dropped in the imperative (see below). After 
k^-ma, anyone, the plural prefix is used, the first part of it being, however,, apparently 
dropped, thus, kua-ma-in bang-ma pe-shi-kei-u-a, anybody anything gave-not. In the 

clause his son the big more the-fie^^^^ prefix seems 

to have been fused into one sound with the preceding a of lo-v-a. 
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The root alone is used to denote present and past tense ; thus, a M, it is ; om, he was. 
The suffix a is usually added ; thus, ht hi-a, I ana ; cJn-a, he said. 

The suffixes of Fast tenses are ta and ka ; thus, « thei-tu-a, he heard ; a go-ta, he has 
killed; hmi hang a hi-ta, ihs-i what happened? Ku, wliich is the conunon suffix in 
Ealte, only occurs once, in a pai-ka-a, he went. 

The suffix of the Future is di^ di-a; thus, ka chi-di, I will say. 

The suffixes of the Imperative are i«, or dh, oh, plural «•«. The first person plural 
is formed by prefixing i to the future tense. Thus, pia-in, give ; thei-oh, hear ; 
shak-u-a, put on ; i-ne-di, let us eat. 

The Infinitive or Verbal noun is formed without any suffix ; thus, oni, to remain 
(in happiness is good). Postpositions and adverbial expressions are often added, and in 
this way adverbial clauses are effected ; thus, na-shen-in, work-doing-in, working ; a-oni- 
lai^in, his-being-time-at, when he was. The suffix of the infinitive of purpose is di or 
di~in ; thus, pe-di-in, in order to give. Compare lim-na-di, in order to rejoice ; a-moro- 
din, for his sake. 

Adverbial and Conjunetive participles are formed with the locative suffixes a and 
in. The former is in common use after all tenses, see above. Of the latter the following 
is an instance : na-shen-m, working. Another participle is formed by adding la ; thus, 
on4a-meng-meng-m-la, here-bringing-quickly-you, and on-la~tm-la, here-bringing-you. 
In these forms the pronominal element un of the second person plural is prefixed to the 
suffix la. A participle in the third person singular is perhaps hi-ma-le in hi-male 
leng, that although-being even, nevCTtheless. A Noun of Agency is formed by the suffix 
tu; thus, m-zo-vek’tu, he who entirely wasted. 

There is no Fassive voice. Instead of * I am seen ’ we must say, ‘ somebody sees 
me.’ Thus, ka m/a-non-ta^a a hi, we saw him again it is, he has been seen again by 
us. Other instances do not occur. But the following seem analogous : a hong-dam-non^ 
toHi ka hia, he having come alive again I am ; a hoi^a ka hi-a, that good being I am. 

Compound verbs are very extensively used. Thus we find the verbal prefixes hong, 
up, as in hong-tho, rise up ; on, towards, as in on4a, bring, and va, towards, as in va-pang, 
go and stay. Causatives are formed by adding shak ; thus, bun-shak, to cause to wear, to 
put on. Fesideratives are formed by suffixing mham ; thus, lut-nuam, to wish to enter. 
Other compounds are formed with non, again ; shen, to finish ; shin, to be about ; thek, 
always ; vek, entirely ; zo, till the last, etc. 

There are two Negative particles, lo, corresponding to the Lushei form, and kei ; 
thus, nek-shen-lo-va, to eat finish not ; ka hi-kei, I am not. Both are combined in ka oi- 
lo-ngei-shi-kei-a, I to-obey-not-considerod-not, I did not disobey. 
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Mi 

kna-hiam-a 

ia-pa 

pa-nbi 

a 

nei-a. 

A-nao-pang-zd-in 

a 

Man 

a-certain 

sons 

two 

he 

had. 

The-young-more-by 

his 

■na lak*a> * Ho 

pa, 

go 

ka 

cban-ai 

on-pia-in,’ a 

cbi-a. 

X 

father 

to, ‘0 

father. 

valttahles-of my 

share 

give,* he 

said. 

Cbin a 

STim^te pa-ni-u 

lak-a a 

bdm-a. 

Ni 

sbdt-lo-tak-in 

a- 

Then his 

goods 

both 

with he 

divided. 

Lay 

long‘not-very4n 

the- 


nao'pang-z&'iii stun 
young’tnore'hy goods 
pai-pili*ta. Huai-a 

voG'od. Th&ro 

A sum 
Ms property 
a-tam-a-vok-u, 


a-vek-in a 
entirely he 
nuam-lu-tuk-in 


a 

he 


a 


a 


mang-mung-itt a 
it lost-iohen that 
nek-di a ta-sama. 
they-hmgeredt eating-for he toas-in-wcmt 

na-shen-in a va-pang-a. Huai-iu 
went-stayed. Sim-by 

kdl-a. Vok-in bang-po 
sent, ^igs.hy what-ever 
vah a-nek a ut’em*em*a, 


kh&m-a, 

collected,, 

om-a 
lived hit 

kh&-lam 

village 

Mi 
That 
a Tok 


gam 

comtry 

sum a 
goods he 
mun 


la>tak<a a 
far-very-to he 
iuang>shak>ta>a. 
vaasted. 
na-sha-tak'in 


h^ 


vDorUng 
lam>a a 
direcfion-to he 
long 


also 

A 
Be 

ned 
have 

Ea 
I 

naug-ma 

your 

iak 

worthy 

ohi-di.’ 


mmy-mmy-very, 
tho’di-a ka 
arise-will my 
mit-mn-m 
eye‘8 


belly full to-eat he toished-mmh, 
harh-non-mung-in, ‘ Ka pa lak-a 
amke-agam-when, * My father with 

a-tam-tam-t&h, ke la-cbu hiai-a 
I even here 
pa lak-a va-gem-di-a, 

father to go-say-will, 

tbu ka hib-shual-a, ka 

thmgs I did-wrong, my 

na lak-a ki-lob-fa pa-kbat 
you with servant one 

bong-tho-va a pa lak 

up-arose his father 


ka 

I 


H-kei, 
am-not, 
Obin a 
Then he 


gam 

way 


la-iak-a 

far-very-m 


a-om-lai-in 
his-beiv time-at 


neighbot^hood exceedingly 

lam kua-biam lak-a 
comtry-qf a-certain with 
an pe-di-in a lo 
food give-to his fields 
k&m a nek, ku chu a-man 

husks they ate, that even him-by 

kna-ma-in bai^-ma pe-shi-kei-u-a. 
anything gave-not, 

an nek-shen-lo-va 
food eat-finishing-not 
ka sH-sbin-a. 

'-in I 
" Pa, 

“ Father, heaven 
•mm na ta-pa a-zat 

name your son to-bear 

bang-in on-bfil-tei-db,” ka 
like 'me-make,*' I 
a pad-ka-a. Hu-cbi-in 

he went. Thereupon 

a pa-n a na-mu-a, a kb&-ngai-a 
his father-by he saw, he forgave 


anyone-by 

ki-lo-fa-te 

servants 

gil-kial-in 


to-die-am-about. 
van-a tnng-a 


to 
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ss 

a tai-a a am a chuk-toali-a a tAp-a. A lak-a a ta-pa-in, 

he rayi his breast he embraced he kissed. Him to his son-ly, 

‘ He pa, Tan-a mi tung-a le nang-ma mit-mu-in thu ka 

‘ O father, sky-in man against and your eye-sight-in thing 1 

hi-shual-ta. Ea min na ta-pa min-di-in vnali tak ka hi-kei,’ 

dld-vcrong. My name you son naming-for fo-bear worthy I am-not,’ 

a cM-a. Hi-ma-le-leng a pa-in a boi-te lak-a, ‘ Puan hoi-ber 

he said. Nevertheless his father-by his servants to, ‘ Cloth best 

on-la-meng-meng-im-la on-shil-shak-u-a, a kut-a zung-bun-te 

here-bringing-qttickly-qtiickly-you here-j^ut-on {him), his hand-on rings 

bnn-shak-n-a a kbe-a pbei-kok bmi-shak-u-a, se-bang-no tbao ber 

to-put-on-cause his feet-on boots to-piit-on-cause, cow-young fat very 

on-la-nn-la go-shak-n-a, lim tak-in i-ne-di. Hiai ka ta-pa a 

here-bringing-yott kill, Joy great-in let-us-eat. This my son he 

shi a hong-dam-non-ta, a mang-a ka-mu-non-ta-n-a a lii,’ a 

dead-was he came-alive-again, he lost-was we-saw-again it is,* he 

cH-a. 

said. 

Chin a ta-pa lian-z&h lo-va om, in-a hong-tnn-shin-in 

Then his son big-more jields-in was, house-to come-arrive-about-being 


bang-poh 

same 

turn ging 

drum sound 

leh 

and 

a-lam-th&m-u a 

their-dance-noise he 

thei-ta-a. 

heard. 

Chin 

Then 

hoi 

slave 

kna-ma 

a-certain 

a sham-a, 
he called. 

* Hnai 
'That 

hang a hi-ta ?’ 

what it happened ?* 

a chi-a 
he said 

a 

he 

dong-a. 

askedju 

A lak-a, 

*Na 

nao 

a hong-tung-ta-a. 

him-tak-a 

a-mu-non- 


Sim to, * Tour yomger-brother he eame-arrived, safely his-seeing-again- 


ziak-in na pa-n se-b&ng-no thao tak ha a go-ta,’ a ehi-a. 

on-aocotmt of your father-by calf fat very that he killed* he said. 

Chin a heh-a in-a a Int-nuam-kei-a, a pa a hong- 

Then he got-a/ngry house-in he to-enter-wished-not, his father he came- 

dak-a a hem-su Hi-ma-le-leng a pa lak, ‘ Thei-oh, knm-khua 

looked-out he persuaded. Nevertheless his father to, 'listen, continually 

hiai tan na na ka shem-a, na thu leng ka oi-lo-ngei-shi- 

now till your work I did, your word even I to-obey-not-consi- 

kei-a, ka vnal-te lak-a lim-na-cli kel leng non-pe-ngei-shi- 

dered-not, my friends with rejoicing-for goat evm me-to-give{-you)-con- 

kei-a. Chin na ta-pa n&-chi-zuak lak-a na som ne-zo- 

sidered-never. Then your son harlots with your goods afe-up- 

vek-tu hi a hong-pai-TC-leh a-ma-a-din se-hang-no thao tak kha 

entirely-wKo he he came-went-when his-sake-for calf fat very that 
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na 

na-go-saak-vial-a,’ a chi-a 

a dhng-a. Chin 

a 

lak-a, 

‘ Ka 

you 


mi; 

he said 

he amwered. Then 

him 

to. 

‘My 

ta-pa, 

ka 

lak-a 

na om-thek-a, ka 

neih-poh, nang-a 

vek 

a hi. 

sou, 

me 

toith 

you live-ahcays, 1 

hamny-tohatener, yours entirely 

it is. 

Lim 

tak 

leh 

kipale tak-a 

om a hoi-a ka 

hi-a. 

Hia1 

na 

Joy 

great 

and 

happiness great-i/u 

to-Uve it good-is I 

am. 

This 

your 


nao 


hi a shi 

a hong-dam-non-ta-a 

ka 

hi-a. 

A 

younger-brofh er 

this he dead-was 

he came-alive-again 

I 

am. 

Se 


Toang ka-mu-non-ta-u,’ a chi-a. 
lost’voas we-see^agaiu'did,' he said. 





Euglifih. 

1* One , 

2. Two . 

3. Three 

4. Four . 

5. Five » 

Six . 

7. Seven 
S. Eight 
y. Nine * 

10, Ten . 

LI. Twenty 

12. Fifty , 

13. Hundred 

14. I 

15. Of me 

16. Mine . 

17. We . 

18. Of ns « 

13. Onr . 

20. Thou . 

21. Of thee 
22 Thine 

23. You . 

24. Of you 

25. Your . 

kTc. 0.-8$ 


STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES 

ElonpaCofMiaipar). Thido (Nig. Hill.). i 


• Khat 


Ni 

. Ni . 

Thftm . 

. Thfim • 


• . Id . 

Nga . . 

. Ngi 

Gap 

. . Ghu-ap (gap) 

Sagi . . 

. S.ghi(85gi) . 


• Gst , 

. Ku 

• Som , 

• Som-zu . 

• Som-nga . 

• Ja-khftt • 

« Hei • 

. Kei(-thfi.) 

• Kei-a 

. Kei-ho . 

• Kei-ho(-£hu) 

. £ei*ho-a 

. Nang 
. Nang(-thu) 

• Nang-a , 

« Nang-ho • 

. Naug-ho(-aifi) 

• I Nang-ho-d 


Ghet 

So 

Som, (shorn), . 
Somini, (ahonn. -nj) 


Ken, (kei) 
Kei-ma , 
Ditto • 
Kei-ho • 
Kei>ho loi 
Kei-ho lo-u 
N^ang 

Nang-25hcin 

Nang-ho 

Ditto 

Nang-ho-jein 
H§.bo . 


Sairang (Cachar Plaiaa). 
. Khat , 

. Nih 
. Thome , 

^hup 

Sahgi 

Gait 

Koh . , , 

Sohm * . . 

Sohm-nih 


Som-ngpS, (shom-nga) , Sohm-ngS 
a-khat .... Jha-kl4t 


•Kei ... 

. K€i-sik-a . , 

. Kgi-jai . . . , 

• Kgi-ho . . . • . 

Kai-ho-sika, kai-a-thu 
Kai-ho-ta 
Nang 

Nang-sika, nang-thft 
N'ang-a .... 
Nang-a . • . , 

Nang-u-aika, nang-a-thn 
Nang-u-ha 


IN THE NORTHERN CHIN SUB-GROUP. 


Kukl o£ Cachar (Caaaplx'n). 


Slyia (Huoxiall). 





English . j 

I 


KhongzJ.i (of IVIanipur), | 

1 

Tbado (Nitga Hills). 

SairaBg (Cachar Plains). 

— 1 

2li. He . . . • i 

A- 

ma . . • • 1 

i 

lain, Hiche, (hipa) . • ! i 

i 

Lh-ma .... 

27. Of him 

A-ma(-thn) . • • ^ 

31i6 - ■ . • i 

Lh-mii-sika, ah-ma-thu 


A- 

ma-a . . * • * 

Ohe , . . . . 

ih-ma-ta 

29. They 

A-ma-ho . . . • 

Bio, (hite-ho) . . • j 

kh-ma-ho-ta . • 

50. Of them 

A-ma-hoC-thtil . • 

Te-ho .... 

Ah-ma-ho-fca-sika, ah-mti- 
ho-ta-thu. 

31. Their 

A-mii-ho-a 

Eliche-te-ho . . 

Ah-ma-o-ha . • • ; 

32. Hand 

i Ka-khot . . . • 

i 

Blhot, (khnt) . 

Khnt .... 

38. Foot 

1 

1 Ka-keng .... 

Ka-khin, (keng) 

Keing . . * • 

34. Nose 

i 

' Ea-na(k-) . • • 

Ha-kni • . • • 

Nak . . * • j 

35. Eye 

i 

Ka-mit .... 

1 

Ka-mit .... 

Mith • * • *1 

86. Month 

^ Ka-kam « • * • 

Ka-kam-ma » . 

Muh .... 

37. ’Tooth 

1 

•1^ 

ka~ha « • • ■ 

Ha • • • • 

H^ • • • • 

38. Ear . 

.! 1 

:Ca-bil .... 

Ka-hil-kol . • ' . 

Korh . • • ♦ 

39. Hair 

. 

ila-Bam .... 

Sam 

Siihm . • • * 

40. Head 


Ka-luehang 

Luchang 

Luh . . • • 

41. Tongue 

j 

' i 

Ka-lei , . . . 

Le, (lei) . 

Leih , . . • 

42. Belly 

• 

Ha-woi . . . . 

Oi . 

OC'i, or dhil 

43. Back 

• 

Ka-tnngtun . . 

, Tongtu, (tdntdn) 

Tungtu . • » ‘ 

44. Iron 

• 

Thi . , . 

.Thi ... 

Thih . . « • 

45. Gold 

* 

Sana ‘ . 

, (Sona) . 

. Biinkiche 

46. Silver • 

• 

Bangka, tangka 

. Thi, (alinmcheng) 

1 

, Dhanka . . . • 

47. Father 

* 

Ka-pa 

. Ba • • • • 

• Ka-pa . . . • 

48. Mother 

• 

Ka-n-Q . • 

. Hu 

. Ka-nuh . • • ** 

49. Brother . 

• 

Ka-nad . 

. Ke-u-pa ielder), Ke-nau-pi 
{younger). 

i Sopih,'ka-u-pa (elder), ka- 
nau-pa (younger)^ 

50* Sister 


Ditto . « 

. Kc-ii-nu (elder), Ke-nan-n 
(younger). 

ci Sopih-nuh 

51. Man * 


> Basal 

. Mi . . . • 

. Mih ...» 

52. Woman , 


. N-dmai 

. NumS, (unpi) . • 

, Huh-mei « * 


K.-0. G.-90 



K.;k: of Cacbar 




A-niii • 


A-ma-o 


• 

• 


- ' 


2>. They. 




• 

... 



2 Of theiTL. 

A-ma-liao 




.... 



;.i. Their. 


• 



Kbii*. 

* 

• 

c:2. Hand. 

Ken" 

* 




• 

• 

F"O'0>tr« 

xa 




Xd 



Noitr. 

Mit 




M:t 


■ 

3’. Eye. 

Mu « 


• 


Kr.m • • 


» 

30. Mouth. 

BEa * 


• 

i 

• i 

Ha • 


• ; 

37. Tooth. 

Khl 



i 

Bil 



SS. Ear. 

Sam • 


• 

i 

{ 

Sain • 


• ; 

39. Hair* 

IjU 

• 

• 

( 

Lfi • • 


) 

40. Head. 

Iiei >• 

m 

« 


Lici. kam • 


i 

41 . Tongue, 

Oe 

• 

* 


6>m • 


• 

42. Belly. 

Tungtirn - 


« 

1 

Nnng 


• 

43. Back. 





Chi, khl . 


1 

44. Iron. 

Sana • 



• 

Elham 

• 

‘ 1 

I 45. Gold. 

Oanka 

* 

* 

, 

' Ngan 

i ® 

• 

* 

1 40. Silver. 


(Na-)l>i^ • 

U 

A . 

Pa»iU. * 
Ka>mai 


. ■ Pii * • . • 47 . Father. 

*! Na .... 48. Mother. 

. "D C^ZJcr) ; nau ^younger) * 49. Brother. 

, CT-xiu (older% naa-n^ 60. Sister. 
{.younger") , 

* Mi->hlng^, patjall - . 61. Man. 

. KfiinS • . - .62. Woman. 


k:.-c. g.— 9 X 

X 2 


Soglish. 


Khongzai (of Manipur). 


Thado (N£ga Hills). 


Sairang (Cachar Plains). 


o3. Wife 


64 . Child 


56 . Son 


5 C, Daughter 


67 . Slave 


38 . Cultivator 


53 . Shepherd 


60 . God 


61 . Devil 


62 . Sun 


63 . Moon 


64 . Star 


65 . Fire 


66 . Water 


67 . House 


68 . Horae 


G 9 . Cow 


ro. Dog 


71 . Cat , 


72 . Code 


73 . Duck 


74 . Ahs 


75 . Camel 


76 . Binl 


77. Co . 


78 . But • 


I A-ji 


A-na-Qsen 


Ka-zhi-nn, (ka-ji) 


Ka-jih . 


A-cha-nu 


Soiik, aho • • 


ching mi • 


I Thillia,Paten • 


I Katisi (demon) 


Hni-cha 


I Meng^cha 


79. Sit . , 


Wa-cha 


A'C^he>t& 


A-ne-to . 




Oha-pang . . . Nfth-u, ♦.«. nfiu 


A-cha-i^ . . , Ohapang-pa, (cha-pa) , Ka-chS . 


! Chapang nu, (cha-nung) . Ela-cha-nuh 


Dad Ihn mi, lafL-bol-pa • Lo halha 


Paihe, (PathSn lunjai) • | Pathein • 


Ni, nisha (xusIL) 
Lharta (lha) . 


Ti(tui) • 


I Sakai (eakor) » 
Bong (chilhat) 


Meng-cha (mung-to) 


A*chal • 


Watowat 


i Not known 


1 Choyc-la (chO-tan) 


TLou-tha (tov-iu) 


. Ka-soh . 


Lonbold 


Bsl-ri.kghngakft 


• Thaah . 


• Nisah 


. Fli-pS . 


• Ahsih • 


• Meih • 


. Ch&kor * 


I Chherak-pi 


Meng-tu 


. Bah-io • 


« G&dda • 


iMah'kinkaug 


• Chi-tliang 


Nch-lhang 


. Tou-llu’fcug 








KuM of CacHar (Campbell), 


Siyxn (Bimdall> 


Smgflisli. 


Ji . 




m 

Ji, yl 


• 

a 

63. Wife, 

Cha 

• 


• 


Ta 

M 

• 


S4. CKiia. 

Cli&-pa 

• 

« 



Ta-pa 

m 

» 


65. Son. 

Cha-nu 

• 


41 

m 

Ta-na 

m 

• 


66. l>attg]iter. 

Sa 


• 

« 


In-tiangf, sal 


• 


67. Slave. 

Xjoribaia 



Jm 

! 

• 

4* 




68. Cnltivator. 

(SU) 



m 

i 

*! 

1 


« 



69. Sbepberd. 

Pa-tbion 

m 

• 

« 






60. God. 

Thila 

• 

• 

• 

M 





61. DevU. 

Niaa 

• 

m 

• 

• 

N1 . 

m 

* 


62. Sun. 

TMa 

• 

• 


m 

Tha 

m 

■* 


63. Moon. 

j&jsi 

« 

• 


m 

A-bU 

* 

m 

« 

•64f. Star. 


* 

• 

« 

m 

Mg, zol . 


m 

4* 

65. Fire. 

Tai 

• 

m 

M 

m 

Ttii 

• 

• 


66. Water. 

In • 

• 

m 

« 

m 

^n • • 

• 



67. Monse. 

Sa-kaiT 

• 

m 


« 

SblpQ. • 


• 


68. Morse. 

Sirai 

• 

m 


m 

KHni 

m 

m 

• 

69. Cow. 

TJi . 

• 

m 

M 

« 

W1 

« 

m 

* : 

70. r><^. 

Meng-ia 

• 

m 


m 

Ng^H « 


m 

• 

71. Cat. 

A . 


m 

• 

• 

A*lxii • 

m 

» 

m 

72. Cook. 

va-ta 

• 

m 


m 

Njg^Qnpai 


4^ 


73. Dnek. 






- 

•*« 



74i. Ass* 






•• 

'•««« 



75. Camel. 

va 

• 

m 

* 

m 

Wndbiem 

m 

- 


76. Bird* 

Chin 

• 

m 

- 

* 

Pai-o • 

m 

• 


-V7- Go* 

Nan 

- 

m 

• 

• 

N#-o 


m 

• 

73. Bat. 

Ton-iriii 




• 

Ta-o ^ 


* 

- 

79. Sit. 


K,-0. G.— 





EDgUsfa. 

Ehongzai (o£ Manipur). 

Thado (Naga Hills). 

Sairang (Caehar Plains). 


80, Come 

A-hnng-ta 

Hnngo (hong-tan) , 

Hong-in . 

• 

81* Sc&i't * « • 

A^wa^ta • • • » 

Vo-tang-u (vo-tan) . 

Vo-thang 

• 

82. Stand 

A*ding-e • • 

Ding-tang 

Ding-in . 


S3( !Die • • • 

A-thi-ta • . . . 

Ti-ta .... 

Ah-thi . . , 


84. G=ive • . . 

I-pe-ta .... 

Sj-pe-tang (epen) 

Ka-peh , 

* 

85. Eixm 

A-lhai-ta .... 

Lhai-tang 

Fla-jing . 

• 

86. Up • 

Wan .... 

Chnnglam 

Ah.-chung*a 

• 

87, Near 

A-nai .... 

Kekomma, n&i-cha 

Ih-hing-a 

• 

88. Down 

Sang-sang 

Noilam .... 

Noi-ah . , , 

• 

89. Far .... 

A-gam-la 

A-gam-la 

Gam-la . 

■ 

90. Before • 

A-ma>aa .... 

A-ma-sang 

Ma-sang-a . . 

• 

91. Behind . . . 

A-nnng-a . • • 

Ka-nnng-sang (nnnglam) . 

Nung-a . 

• 

92. Who . . ,, 

Koi .... 

Koi .... 

Nang (sio) 


93. W hat • « . 

ThfliTix .... 

Iham «... 

j Ih-hijam • • 

• 

94. Why • • . 

I»d5-a, i-hol-a « , • 

I-din-em .... 

Ih-siem • • , 

• 

95. And • • • ' 

• 

Ysng, IS • 

Adang jhong . 

Ih. . . . 

• 

96. But • 

Ditto • . • • 

A-H-ls .... 

Ahi-hi-hang , 

• 

97. If . 

Le (a termination always 
suffixed to the root of verbs) . 

Ditto .... 

Bahngia . » 

• 

98. Yes .... 

Hoi . . . • 

Henghe (a-hi-nai) 

Ooh 

ft 

99. No * . • « 

A-hi-poi .... 

Konunipu (a-om-poi) 

Choi • • . 

• 

100, Alas . . . 

0 ka-nil ka-pS. . 

Heisha .... 

Ohoh . . * 

• 

101. A father . . 

Karpa khat . • . 

Ke-pa .... 

Kliat-ka-pa, or pa khat 


l02* Of a father « . 

Ka-pa khat>a • 

Ko-pa • . . , 

Khat pii-sika, -thu , 

ft 

103. To a father , 

Ka-pa khat-heug • 

Kn-pa-he . 

Na-pur hing-» » . 

• 

104, From a fatlicr . , 

‘ Karpft kliat-hong-a • 

Ka-pa-hongii . 

Na-pa huig-a u-hoiig 

• 

105. Two fathers . , 

, Ka-pa a-ui . , , 

, Ka-pa-to-ni . 

I*a nih . 

• 

lOG. Faihors « , , 

UK A . 

» Ka-pa iam*pi « • 

, Ka-pa-tc-ho . • • 

Ka-pa ngOi, or ka-j)a ho 



K'aki cf CacLar (Campbell)* 

t 

>’ 

1 

SiyiTi (K. ' 1 C Jail). 


Er^r.b. 

Hanjr-in . 

• 

• 

Stim-pai-to 

• 

. 80. Cor.zc, 

* • 

• 


V" ato 


. 81. B-jar* 

Dirt"- in • 


i 

•j 

Ding-o 


. S:2. iStand, 

Tliiii « • 



Thl-o 


, SS. Die. 



• ' 

f 

0 

(U 


. 6k Give. 

Kla-jin. « 


1 

i 

T ai-o • « 


. 85. Huiv 

Van*cliaiig 


» 

* j 

Tnnga 


, St). Dp. 

A-liin"-a • 


I 

j 

A-nai . . 


. S7. Near. 

Niii • • 


! 

• I 

ICuS 


S3. Down, 

Gam-clieiig 


J 

I 

KULn-la 

• 

. 80. Far. 

Ma-daung-a 


! 

*1 

Mai-ya • «» 

- 

, 00- Before. 

NfJc-cliajag 

• 

1 

A-ming-lam • 


1 

. i 91, Bekind* 

j 

Kai^-ham • 

• 

1 

^ i 
* J 

AkwCJ . • 


. 02. Who. 

t 

Ibam. • • 


1 

j 

Bang 


t 

. * 93. Wkat- 

l-dingnlrt^m. • 

• 

i 

’ i 

A-bang-k^^m • 

m 

, 9*4, Why. 

1 

Adan^ * « 

m 

1 

! 

XiO * « 

m 

• < 05. And* 

1 

£!& • • 

m 

1 

• i 

T5-hi-yoniig 

m 

1 

. 96. Bat. 

Clmte 

• 

1 

j 

j 

XiS • • 

• 

i 

. ^ 97. If. 

Dhm 



A-ki 


9S. Yea. 

*£<011 een . 


• 

BCi-bS 

• 

, 99. No. 

Aii-uh-ali 

• 

• 

Ku-onge pa-ong^ 

• 

. 100. Alas. 

Ka-pa kliut- 

• 

• 

Ba kiiat • * 

• 

, 101. A father. 

N'a-p£i • ♦ 

m 

• 

Ditto 

- 

. 102. Of a father. 

I^a-pa hing-a * 

9 

• 



103. To a father. 

(Na-pa liiiiga padin) 

• 

Ba khat pan. 

• 

, 104. Prom a fafckei* 

iSTa-pa Eti 

• 

• 

Pa nl 

• 

, 106. Two fathers. 

Na^-na ngai 

• 

- 

Pate ' . 

• 

• 106. Fathers- 

i 

' K.-C. G. — 



English. 

Khongzai (of Manipur). 

Tha(lo(N4gaHill«). 

Sninmg (Cachar Pl^na). 

107. Of fathers 

B^-pa tampi-a . . 

Ka-pa-te-ho 

Ka-pa ugei aika, or -thu . 

108. To fathers 

£a-pa tampi-heng . . 

Ka-pa-hoi 

Ka-pa ngei hinga 

109. From fathers . • 

£a-pa tampi-houg-a c « 

Ka-pa-hoi-henga 

Ka-pa ngei hinga a-hong . 

110. A daughter • . 

Ka-cha-nh khat . . 

Cha-pang-nu . 

Ka-cha-nuh khat « . 

111. Of a daughter . , 

S!a*cha-un lchai*S • « 

Ditto 

Bla-cha-nuh khat sika, or 
•thu. 

112. To a daughter , . 

Ka-cha-ud khat-H§ng 

Oha-pang-nu-heuga . 

Khat ka-oha-nuh hinga 

113. From a daughter 

Ka-cba-nfi khat-heng*& • 

Ditto 

Khat ka-cha-nuh hinga S- 
hong. 

114. Two daughters • , 

Sa-cha-nn aAni « 

Cha-pang-nu-te-ni . 

Ka-cha-nuh nih . , 

115. Daughters 

Karcharuft tampi • . 

Cha-pang-nu-ho 

Ka-cha-nuh ngei, or ho 

116. Of daughters . 

Fa-cha-nxl tampi-ft • . 

Cha-pang-nu-ho henga 

Ka-oha-nuh ngei sxkaf or 
thu. 

117. To daugliters , 

Ka-cha-nu tampi-heng 

Ditto 

Ka-cha-nuh ngei hinga 

118. From daughters 

Ka-cha-nu tampf-heng-a . 

Ditto 

/ 

Ka-cha-nuh ngdi hinga a- 
hong. 

119. A good mail , , 

A-fa*ta pasal khat * • 

Ehai a*pa 

Khat mih a-pha-jiloh 

120. Of a good . 

A-fa‘*td pasal khat-a • 

Khat a-pa henga 

Khat mih a-pha-jilch sikii, 
or thu. 

121. To a good mau • , 

A-fa-ta pa^ khat-heug * 

Ditto 

Khat mih a-pha-jilOli hinga 

122. From a good maxi . 

A-fa- a pasal khat-heng-a 

Ditto t 

Khat mih a-pha-jileh hhiga 
a- hong. 

123. Two good men , 

A-fa-ta pasal-ni . , 

Ni a-pa .... 

Nih xnih a-pha-jileh , , 

124. Good men , 

A>fa-ta pasal tampi • 

A-pa-ho .... 

Mih-ho a-pha-jiloh , , 

125. Ofgoodm«u 

A-fa-ta pasal iampi*a 

A-pa-ho henga 

Mih-ho a-pha-jileh thn * 

126. To good men • 

A-fa-ta pasal tampi-heng . 

Ditto 

Mih-ho a*pha-jil5h hinga • 

127.- From good men , 

A-fa-ta pasal tampi-heng-a 

Ditto , r • 

Mih-ho a-pha-iiUh hinga 
a-hong. 

128*' A good woznaa • * 

A-fa>til numai khat • 

Kumei a-pa . • 

Khat nuh-mei a-pha-jil§h , 

129. Abadboj 

A'fa-lo pasal noyad-clia 
khat. 

Chapaug a-pa-ln 

Khat puchal-cha mighilon . 

130. Good women , , 

A-fa-ta numai tampi * 

Numei a-pa-ho . 

Nuh-mei-ho a-pha-jil6h , 

131. A bad girl . , 

A-fa-lo ndmai nSyatichi . 

Chapang-nu a-pa-ln . 

Khat nuh-mgi-cha mighilon 

m. GooT 

A-fa-ta • « , . 

A-pa (a-phai) • 

A-pha-jileh , , , 

138. Better . 

K..O. Q.— 96 

A-ui saug-a faiyo • . 

Hiohe a-pa . . 

Ik 

A-pha-dhome . . • 





Ktikl of Cociv (CAjapbell)* } Sfyla 


Sagilsh. 


; Na-pa m 


K« pi n^l hing^ 


. Psvta 


• ; 107 . Of fathers. 


' 108 . To fathers. 


<K&-|4u xagai hin^ pidia) . 


J 109. From fathers. 


Ohii-etk khut. » 


• ' Ta-nli khat 


■ 110 . j 3 l darighter. 


Cha-ntL « 


. i 111 . Of a daug’hter. 


3 Ch&-zLU hing-a 


j 112 . To a daughter. 


(Cha-na hinga padia) 


i 113 . From a daughter. 


j Cha-au ui 


Ta-nil ni 


. j 114 . Two daughters. 


Cha-nu-ha 


- : Ta-ah tS 


. t 115 . Daughters. 


• Ditto 


; llO. Of daughters. 


! 117 . To daughters. 


IIS. From daughters. 


Flas&l kh&t f^fMk 


Pasal khat cha 


• ! hCiohla pha khat 


. 119 . jSl good aiaa. 

. 120 . Of a good xnaa. 


Paeal khat hiag^ 

'(Pasal khat a-fa-pa hiag& 
Pasal ai a-fa 


; Mi-hln ph& ai • 


I 121 . To a good man. 


122 . From a good man* 


« I 123 . Two good mea* 


Pasal &-boma • * j hfi-hin iih& til • 


. j 124. Oood SGMMtL. 


A.*boa& pftaal ft£t-ha 


, i 125 . Of good TOgtt* 


125 * To good xxwm. 


Pasil k^-ha hixkgi. pacUa 


lfa*ui£ii kh&t l^fk 


. t Ntl-me pha khat 


Oh&*p&ag;^pa khat E-f ft-loa . \ Pataag lihie khat 


i 127 * From good 


. ; 128 . A good wozaam^ 


. f 129 . A bad hoy* 


A-^ au>mai*ha E-boaia « | Ntl-zad pha t9 


ChE-paag*aa khat E-fa-loa I NE-mS as shle khat 


. *, 130 . Oood women- 


131 . AhadgirL 


• 4 132 . Oood. 


lEEatL pEdia EfEi 


A'»mE sEx^ phJk . 


* 133 . Better. 


a.ap -^7 




Kuki of (Ca.inp1>6ll;. 

A-fi clian^^iian^ pene 
A-cliing‘ 

A-chiLiigf-a . * 

A.-di&ng* cban^n&ng^ pene 
S&kar kli&t * • 

Sokar khiLt ^>nn 
S&kar a-bonin . 

S&kar a-ntL ^-bozdn • 
Sirftt cH&l kbibt ^ 

Sirak ft-nn kbat • 

Sirat ch&l &~boziizi « 

Sir&fc d-nn &-boziin 
'OTi Jcli&t • • « 

Xfi xm kbat • 

Cri &-bozii 2 i • 

'CTi jsTL &*>bozim • 

I Kiel ch&l khat * • < 

Kiel ft-nxL khat * • , 


Slyin i Randall). 


Kx}g:lislu 


Pbabii 


S&zn. Urchal kh&t « 

Sasa &-im khat « 

Sftaa ft^boxuu • • 


Kbm^nift na^nmWI • 

A-nm ft-nm-d • » 

K!d>lia kd^iuiioxit£ • 

Nangn-ha n^imi'-S « 


Wi taJ t« 

Wi pui . 

KZiel tal khat • 
KHel pui khat * 
Kidte . 
Saohchi tal khat 
Saohchi pxii khat 
I Sachchi 

ka*hi 

ISTang-ma na-hi 
A.-mSk a-hi 
Klo-mh ka-hi « 
lSb-iii& xia-hi » 


. : 134. Best. 


i Sang: 

j 

.j 135. High. 

! 

A-ma sang* sang 

. 136. Higher. 

s 

Sang-bil . 

• 1 137, Highest. 

ShlpH ial kbat 

I 

, 1 13S. A horse. 

Siilpu pni khat • 

• 1 189. A mate. 

Shipu tal tS . , 

I 

• ! 140. Horses. 

Shtp^ pui tt • 

• 141. Mares. 

Khai tal khat . , 

. 142. A bull. 

Khni pui klii.b , , 

. i 143. A cow* 

Khni tal t3 , « 

• 144. Bulls. 

Khni pni tS . , 

. 145, Com. 

Wi tal khat • . 

• 146. ^ dog. 

Wi pni khat * , 

. 147. A hitoh. 


• 14a IDos*. 

* 149. Bitches 

4 150. A he goa^ 
m 151. A female goat. 
. 152. Ooats. 

» 1 53. Ai male deeir. 

• 154, A finale deer. 
- 155. Deer, 

. 156. I am. 

• 157. Thou art. 

• 158. He ia. 

. 159, We ace. 

• 160. Toa are. 


O 



English. 

Kboagzai (of Manipnr). 

Tbido (bisga nuiB}. 

eair&ng riamt}. 

lei. They are . 

« • 

A.-ina*}io a-h§ . 

a 

e 

Skb^ho a-Gmi 



162. luras 

• 

Kei ka-haiye . - 

e 

a 

Kei Idk-nmi • 

• 


163. Thottwast 


Nang na-haayS 



Nang na*uiiii . 

• 


164u He wag . 

• 

A-ma arbaiyS . 



HiobS ^mni • 

• 


165. We were . 

• 

Kei-ho ka-haiy5 



Kei-bo ka-nmi . 

» 


166. Tou were . 

• 

Nang-ho na-haiyS 



Nang-bo a*ximi 




167. They were 

• 

A-ma-ho a-haiye 



Hicb5-ho ^nzni 

■- 


163. 3e . • 

• 

E!a~be • • 



IJm-ta . 

• 


169. To be 

* 

Ha~b& « • 



A-td-^ing a-bi-te 

• 



170. Being 

• 

Hing 





— 

171. Havit^been 





Hiob& a-bi-te . • 

• 


I may be . 

• 

Kei hi-thai-n&ng-5 



KShihatning katS 



m. ibIujiI). . 

• « 

Kei lii-i^xig-5 • 



£5 ke*lii « • • 

• 


174. 1 i^onld be 

* a 

DiUa 



KS ke-bile .rp& 

• 

•••••• 

175. Beat 

• a 

A-wa-tft • • 



Ya-tang • * • 

• 


176. To beat • 


A-won-a-dmg « 



Ynng-ka^l • . 

• ' 


177. Beating . 

• 

A-yo-xn • 



Yong$ . 

• 


178. Haying beaten 

• 

Wong-lS . • 



A-yo-ta • . 

• 


179. 1 boat 

• 

Hein karw5 



Ken ka-voi 

• 

pae 

1$0. Tbon beateet 

« • 

Nang-in na-w& 

• 


Nsng-in ne-yoi . 

a 


181. He beats . 

a « 

A-nmn a-w5 

• 


Hicbe a»yoi • » 

•• 

aeepM 

182. We boat . 

• « 

Kei-bon ka-w3 

• 

• 

Ke-bong yoDg6 • 

# 



183, Ton beat . 

• 

. Nang-bon narwe 

• 


, Nang-bo yongS • 

« 


184u They beat . 

• 

» A-ma-bon a»we 

• 


. Hi-te-boa-ym . . 


•••••• 

185. 1 boat (JPaai Tanaa) 

. Kcin ka-^wa-t5 . 

. 


. 



186* Tbon lioatest (Pen 
Tbfue). 

Nang-inna-wa-th 

• 



- 


187. He beat (Paat Tpnae) 

. A«in&iia*irart6* 

• 


...... 


••• 
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Kuki of Cacbar CCamj^bell). 

SiylB. ^cndaU). 


A-ma-baa-um-e , 

A-ma-te a>bi ... 

161. Tb^ are. 

'Kei-jizi. ka*Tiziidi * 

iK^iTia ka-0m*ta->bi^ or Gza* 
yO-bi. 

162. 1 was. 

l^ang* ^a-nm-in. • 

— 

163. Tboawaet. 

&r‘lU9tL~*]XL . » « 

— 

164. He waa. 

Er&ba ka-Txm-Si 

— 

165. We were. 

K&n^r-ba « 

.*« •«« 

166. ITom were. 

JL-m&-ba &-Tiin-in 


167. .Tbey were. 

JL-bi- je • • • •' 

Oidi-fl , « « • 

168. Be. 

1 

A.-bi*te « « * • 

Om • • • • 

169. To lie. 

A-bi-»tto* • * • 

...... 

170. 33ein^. 

JL-bi-joa-tfte • « • 


171. HaTingr been. 

STei binange • • « 

... 

172. X may be. 

H^ei-xna bixi|^lc5<*tie • • ‘ 

EIAma ka-Om-ttl-bi • • 

173. I sball be. 


ISlei bi-dinf? Ica-bia . 


Cb&k-ia , . - • 

V&.tO 

• • • 

Vi (t) . 

A«eb&]c-xii ... 

Vi-Tit . 

JSL-Gb&^iifil . . • 

Vat«a 

^ei-jra k&-cb& « • • 

Ka-vat-bi 

l!7ftii£p*4ii cbft^mi « * 

Ka-T&t-bi 

^..m&n'A-csba-iii. • « 

A-T&t-bi 

SlS-ban IcA-cbA-iua • « 


Sr&n^baxL xiA-cb&*im • . 

aaa 

A^m&obaxi a^obSHon • . 







X7^ I slioiild be. 

■ X7b« ISeiiri/. 

. X76. Tobeetw 

. 177. Beeiiixi^. 

» X78. CLwrinc^ beaten, 

. 179. I beat. 

» 180. Tbon beateat. 

• 181. Bte beata. 

182. We beat. 

183. 7on. beat. 

184i. Tb^ beat. 

• 185. 1 beat C^att ITenee). 

186. Tbou beatest (JPo^ 

(Tenee). 

187. He beat (JPa«# Tenea). 
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Saglish. 

Kbongxii (of Manipar). 

Thido(H<8.mi]*). 

Ssixang (Cachar Plains). 

188. We beat (Fast Tmse) . 

Kei-hon ka-wa-te 

M. ••• 



189. You beat (Fast Tense) 

1 

1 




190. They beat (Past Tense) 

A-ma-hon a-wa-td 




191. I am beating 

Kein ka-we • 

Ken ka-Toi • 

• 



192. I was beating • 

Kein wong-am-te 

Ken ka-ra ft umgme . 

« 

••• 

193. I had beaten • 

Kein ka-wa*tg • 

Ken ka-Toi-jhenge • 

• 


194. I may beat • 

Sein wa>thaL-nang-e . 

Ken ka-Tol-ten& • 

• 


195. I shall beat 

Kein wo-nang-4 . . 

Ken Tong-© • 



196, Thou wilt beat « 

Kang-in wo-nang-na-te 




197. He will beat « 

A-man wo-nan-te 




198. We shall beat • 

Kei-hOn wo-nang-4 , . 

•••••• 



199, You will beat • 

Kang-hon wo-nang-na-t© . 




200. They will beat « • 

A-marhon wo-nan-te . 




201. I should beat 

Kein wo-nang-© . 

Ken ka-Toi a-j^ 



202. 1 am beaten . • 

Kei-ma-g we . • 

Keye © voi . » » 




203. I was beaten 

Kei-ma-e w6-tS , 

© Toi-jheng© 



204. I sl^dl'be beaten 

Kei-ma**© w©-arding a-he 

Ke © Tozhenge 



205. I go ... 

Kei ka>ch© 

Ke ke-oh© . • 



200. Thou goest 

Nang na-ch© . 

Nang che-ta . 



207. He goes . . • . 

A-ma a-chS . , 

Hiohe a-cherta • • 



208, We go . 

Kei-ho ka-ch© 




209. You go . . , 

hfang-ho nandi© 

••• 


...... 

210, They go . 

A'-ma^ho a*ch© . » 



»...*• 

211, I went 

Koi ka-ch©-t©i « 

Ke ke-ish© . « 

• 


212. Thou wentest . 

Nang na-oh©-iui , 

Nang n&-ch© . 

• 


213. He went « . , 

» A-ma a-chg-tm . 

HichS a-ohe-ti • « 

• 

». ... 

214, We went . . , , 

^ ^ 

» Kei-ho ka-«h©-tai « 

> ... ... 




K.-C. o.— loa 






Knlci of C*.cb»r (Campbell). 


Sijrm (Htti>d«31). 




1 

i 


i 

I 


i 188* 'We beat (jPasf ?Vn#c). 

i 

j 189. You beat (^Past STeittf#). 

! . 

190. They beat <Pa»* Tn»M>. 


Kci-jin Ica-ehulc-a • 

1 

d 

1 I9I. I am beating. 

Kei-jin Ir:Vcliiik>a-le . 

ECa-va-t^bi • • 

; 192* X was beating. 

1 iTei-jiii ka-cbuk-a » 

i 

i 193. X bad beaten. 

i 

1 

Kei-jin cba-tliai-jing'-e 


i 

^ 194. I may beak 

Kei-jin oha-iag-e • . 

i 

Ka-vat-ttl-bl • , . 

195. I shall beat. 



196. Tbon wilt beat* 



197. He will beat. 

••.a.. 


198. We sball beat. 



199* Ton will beat. 



200. Tbey will beat. 

Kei-jin ka-cba«ding^ ii-Tialn « 


201. I sbonld beat. 

Kei-xaa-ei cba-ei • » 


202. X am beatcsn. 

Kei-ei eba-in a-liin 


203. I was beaten. 



«•* 

204. X sball be beaten. 

Kei-ua chitang’-e « • 

K&>xzi& ka-pcki-bi . , 

205. I go. 

N&ng-m& cbiian • 


206. Tbon. goest. 

A-ma ohin * « • 

••• 

207. He goes. 



208. We go- 




209. yon go. 


... 

210. Tbey go. 

Kei-zna ka-cbin S-lai-je • » 

Ka^ma ka-pai-ta-bi . 

211. I went. 

]Nraiig-tn& na-chin a-hi- je • 


212. Tbon wentest. 

A-1II& &-<3lixxi a-bx-je • 


213. He went. 




214. We went. 
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SngUrii. 

Klioogali(of Manipar). 

IhUoCKtgsHm.). 

Sairang (Cachsr Plains). 

^16. iTouwont , • 

K‘ang-ho na-ohg-ini . 




216. They wei&t • • 

4.-ma-ho a-6hs-t4i • 




217. Go . 

Chdtang . « . . 

Ohe-td • • , , 


218. Gomg' 

Che»in • • • . 

Chitang .... 

ees 

219, Gone 

Oh^iavia • . . 

A-che • • • • 


220. What is your name ? . 

Barmin i-H ham ? , 

Bai^ min ihang ? 

Ba-min ih-ham P 

221. How old is this horse F 

Sakol hi kOm i-yd ham P . 

Hichd sdkol kdm izha ham F 

Sakor knm i-ja hi-tam P 

222. How far is it fromhere 
to- Kashmir F 

Hiwa pansan E^ashmir rhdn 
i-chan hiyam ? 

Hiya konin Kashmir i-chan 
1mm F 

Hi-kanma Kashnnlr i.ohdn 
lam? 

222. How many sons are 
there in yonr father's 
honse ? 

224. I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ba-paa-in-a a-oha pasal iya 
dmam? 

Kei td-ni gamlapa ka-che . 

Bang-p& a-cha izhat ham ? 

Ke tn-ning gfham-ohengpi 
hfimkahi 

Ba-pa ihn-a nao i-jah dm- 
am ?’ 

Tu-ning gdm-Ia-ta kd-choi . 

225. The son of my nncle is 
married to his sister* 

Ka-pa-nga a-cha-pan a-nad- 
nn yin a-naye. 

Ke-pa^ shopi cha-pa» hicbd 
shopi-nn to akic&mg. 

Ka-pangd nao-in hi-chO-pd 
sar-nfi giiu d-nei-joh. 

225. In the honse is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 

Sakol akang safo in-sunga 
dme. 

Sakol kang phd in-a a-nme 

Sakor kiln sapal ihn*d d- 
um-eb. 

227. Put the ^dle npon 
his back. 

A-ddng-tnn-a safo koyo 

Sakol phi Im^gkani 

Sapal a-chnngha koi-td • 

1 have beaten his eon 
'Kith many stripes. i 

1 Kdin a-md a-cha-pa molin 
i hawopin ka-wOi. 

HncbO-pa cdia havo-in ke-vo 

Kei-jin che-pa nao-hi kS- 
ohoh-e (i.e. ka-wo-e). 

229* He Is gracing cattle on 
the top of Sie hill. 

Hdicha mdola a-man sel 
kaching^d. 

Hichs bong tengtang 

a-ohela. 

Chc.pa naobin ching-ldng-d 
sherak nga. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 
nnder that tree. 

Hftioha tbingkela a-md 
sakol toin a-um3. 

Hncbe ting noiya sakol 
chnnga d-ton-a. 

Che-pdhin tbinhnll noiah 
sakor dbninga a-chonngO. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

A-nad-nd sang a-nad-pa 
a-sang-^ 

Ama sho-pi-nn 
a-ssng-o. 

U-pa’ Bangin n-nu-sangin 
ah-mii d-sang-pehue. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

OhdchS Tw^ oheng-ni 
makhai. 

Hichd man cheng-ni maka . 

Che-mang cheng-nih leb 
daugka-keh. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 

In neyad ka-pft a-dm-e « 

Hnche in-neyaba ke-pa 
a-nme. 

Hi-ohe ihn ngn-a ks-pa d- 
j dm-Oh. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

Hangkd hi a-ma-gomma ai- 
pSn. 

Bangka hichehn ghapi 
(t.e. hiche henga pin). 

Hi-che ddnkd dh-md pe- 
thang. 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

A-mS h€ng5 dangka ga-lun 

Bangka hiohO hengna khan 
lata. 

Che-pd hinga ddnka Id- 
thdng. 

236. Beat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

A-mft hawopin woinkhawin 
sdm-ixu 

Batain nnmo kh4v-m 
nnkanta. 

Pdte takin kda-in-lang vo- 
thdng. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

Kdha tdi ga-soken , 

Tih-hu-d ti rakhaji • 

Tni khnkd tni gu-ihdl-thdng 

238. Walk before me , 

Ka-masang-a chen . 

Ke masanga chetd 

Chei-md (sio) sd-tbaug . 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind yon ? 

Ba-ndng-a koi pasal neyad- 
chd hdngam ? 

Ke (siG) nnng-sang-a koi 
cha hdngam r 

Bd-nnng>Banga kai ndo- 
hdm d-hong^a ? 

.24^. Prom whom did yon 
buy that ? 

Bangin chtLche ko hdsga 
na-han-choham ? 

Ko-henga na-choham F 

Khai henga na-chohdm F . 

241. Prom a shopkeeper of 
the village. 

Kho hi-& dmin tdkan 
khat henga karchok-hA 

Xmkana ke-cho-ek-hi . 

Kd-khonba dnkana ka-eho 
d-hi-jdh. 
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215« "You went. 


A-chi 

A-clain-u-Ii;-je 

A-clii-tci 


. P»i-o 

• . Pa-pai 

• , Pai-a 


216. They went. 

217. Go. 

• ' 2IS. Going*. 

. ! 219. Gone. 


Na-min i-ham ? 


, Xa-min ak'vrS yim (or b&ng ! 220. W hat ia yoar rtA-mm f 
i yim> ? 


* S&kar knm i-jat hi- jam ? 


221. ^ow old is this horse ? 


I Si-kama pTidin TCasTimir i- 
chan gam-lazn. P j 


"Kashmir khw<^ hipan 
bangtan jxxO ? 


King-ma na-pa in-a i-jat | 
cha-puDg-x^ um-am ? i 


Kei-ma tn-nin gam-cheng 
ka ki-chonue (?)* 


222. Kow far is it from here 
to Kashmir? 


Kci-m& ka-panga cha-pa a- 
mk cha-zm-ta &«kbi-cheng- 
itm 

Sakar a-ngon jin in-a a-nm* 
nac. 


A-ma-chang^a jin kam-in 


A-ma chil-pa chn kci-mJizi. 
ka-cha-iu ting pumizu 


A-mtin ching-laiig chtmg-a 
si-rat a-diing-iu. 


A-ma hi-che thinfrbul nol-a 
sa-kar chuxiga a-tou-via. 


! A-sn-pi-nn eaiig-in a-sn-pi- 
J a-chang-c. 


A-hi znan-bi cheug-ni le 
a-ke man a-hi-jc. 


K2i-pa hi-clio in ncn-cha a- 
nni-e. 


Si-che danka hi a-ma chu 
pin. 


Pti-che danka ft-bonin a-ma 
hinga Ian. 


A-ma hi ph.a-ta-in cha-in^ 
chnto khav-in kitu-in. 


Tnipnma tui tiial-in 


Kei-ma ma-chunga chi«lain < 


Nang-mk nxinga kai 
3 pang hnng-ftm ? 


N&ng-in hi-oho-hi ko hlagk 
n& chahisazn ? 


Hi-bhe ko& 
hingk. 


dnkftzidJkr-pa 


223. H:Ow znany sons axe 
there in your father*8 
house ? 

224u X have walked a long 
way to-day. 


225. The son of my nnele is 
married to his sister. 


226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse. 


227* Put the saddle upon his 
heok. 


228. I ^ve beaten his son 
with many stripes. 


229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of the hill. 


230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 


231. 


His brother is taller 
than his sister. 


j 232. The price of that is two 
{ rupees and a half. 


Ke-mST pa in zniashid nA ; 233- My ^ther lives in that 
Bungii tiang-hi* 


small house. 

234. Give this rupee tohim. 


235. Take those rupees from 
him. 


236. Seat him well and bind 
him with rox>cs. 


2 ; 7 , 


Draw water from tho 
well. 


23S. W'alk before me. 


239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind yoa ? 


240. From whom did yo'i 
buy that ? 


241. From a shopkeeper of 
the villakge. 
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CENTRAL CHIN SUB-GROUP. 


This sul)-?roup comprises the 


foiiowinj; languases 


Sbunkia or TasLi^ii, by 

Zaaao. 

tj!" 

Lakhsr 

Lash*-i (inel’,;:inq Ni'.r.'.v) spokea by 
Banjngl ..... 

Piinkhu ..... 


' 39^15 

2,000 

23,450 

1,100 

40,539 

500 

SOO 


T&t.'.i, 107,604 


These languages are closely cormected with the northern group, but have still 
greater affinity to the 'a -called Old Kuki dialects. The chief point of difference, when 
compared with Old Kuki, is the negative particle, which is lo in the Central languages 
as in Tliado, but usually mak in Old Kuki. Pankhu is the dialect which is most closely 
connected with Old Kuki. 


SHUNKLA OR TASHON. 

The tribes generally called Tashons live in the Chin Hills to the south of the country 
inhabited by the Siyins and the Soktes. To the west they are bounded by the Lushai 
Hills and to the south by the Lai. Messrs. Carey and Tuck ffitimated thmr number 
in 1895 at 39,215. Their country is the most thickly populated in the Chin Hip a. 
They include the two powerful communities of Zahao or Yahow and "Wheno, which 
were formerly known as Pois, Poi-te and Pai-te. Poi is the Lushei name for the Chins 
in general, and te is the plural suffis. The Tashons call themselves Shunkla, and under 
this name they are also known to the southern tribes. Shunkla is the name of a village 
in the southern part of their territory, and they think that their forefathers came out 
of a rook at Shunkla. Later on their capital was transferred to Klashun, and the name 
Tashon is the Burmese corruption of this word. Their chief village is now Palam, and 
the northern tribes call them Falam-te, inhabitants of Palam. GPhey were constantly at 
war with the Hakas, and the raids of this latter tribe are supposed to have been the 
reason for their transferring their capital from Klashun to Palam. After that time they 
gradiially extended their influence over their neighbours. Messrs. Carey and Tuck 
remark that the Tashon tribesmen do not claim one common progenitor. ‘They are a 
community composed of aliens, who have been collected under one family by conquest, 
or more correctly by strategy.’ 

The following five divisions of the tribe are distinguished 

1. The Shunkla proper. I 3. The Tawyan. 

2. The Yahow, or Zahao. I 4. The Kweshin. 

5. The Whenbh. 

Of these the Zahaos will be dealt with below. The notes on the other clans are 
taken from Messrs. Carey and Tuck. 

The Shunklas proper are now all dependent on the Palam chiefs and probably all of 

the same family. Their ancestors lived afc Shunkla till about four generations ago when 

12 



KTJKI-CHIN GEOTIP. 


they moved to Klashtm. This village was destroyed by the Hakas, and the Shnnklas 

then founded Ealam, their present capital. , . . . . ^ 

The Tawyans are said to have no connection, with the other tnbes administered from 
Falam They say themselves that they are Torrs, an independent tribe to the south of 
the Hakas. They became tributary to Falam by settling down in their territory. After 
a rebellion they were reduced to perpetual slavery, and they have to carry salt and rice 

from the plains of Burma to Falam. v ui * 1 , + • 

We have no information as to the language of the Tawyans. It is probable that it is 

a southern dialect, different from that of the Shunklas. , v, , v i.* 1 

The Hweshins seem to be a quite different tribe, and were probably left behind by 

some of the numerous tribes which have wandered north. They are supposed to be half- 

breeds of Burman and Kuki blood. , . . . it. m.- n 1 

The Whenos are said to be Lusheis who were left behind when the Chins expelled 

this tribe from the hills. They are said to be identical with the Haulgnos or Hualgnos 
of the Lushai Hills, who are settled to the south of the Zahaos, and extend towards the 
west as far as Jaduna, their eastern and southern frontier coinciding with that of the 
Korth Lushai HiHs. The Shunklas proper are thus the only true representatives of the 
Tashon tribe. They were disarmed in the season 1895-96. 

AUTHORITIES— 

E.LES. CoLO«L E. n., -Military Be^ort on tU CMn-I««Aa* Country. Simls. 1893. Note on the Tashone 

Cahet, b3m S.!ld H. N. T 0 CK,-Tfte CUn Sills : A Eisi^y of tie People o«r 

their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer of thevr Country. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1896. Histoiy 

of tlie TssliOii Tribe on pp» 141 and ff# -n j jt oi Pn^f T 

Scow, J. Geoeoe, aaaistea by J. P. HAKDiMAK,-(3a*ef<e«r of Upper Burma and the Shan States. Part , 

Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Account of the Tashans on pp. 457 and f. 

The chief authority among the Tashons is a council consisting of five chiefs. They 

do not derive their position from birth, but are chosen by the veryone may 

become a member of the council, provided that he belongs to the Shunkla tribe. 
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2AHAO OR YAHOW. 

The Zahaos or YahoTVs are settled in the Chin Hills to the west of the Tashons. The 
number of their houses is stated to be 1,700. The names Zahao and Yahow are identical, 
i and ff being interchangeable in most of the surrounding dialects. Colonel Elies states 
that thev arc also called ITowIiuls and Lven-lvem, and they were formerly also known as 
Pois. In the Lushai Hills Zahao is returned as spoken by about 2,000 individuals to the 
south and west of Lungvel. 

The Zahaos of the Chin Hills say that once upon a time the sun laid an egg which 
a Burmese woman picked up. From it their ancestors were produced. Thev were con- 
stantly at war with their neighbours, but defeated them with the assistance of the Falam 
chiefs. In return they agreed to pay tribute to Falam for ever. They are said to be 
distinct from the Shunklas. 

I have no materials for deciding whether the Zahaos of the Lushai Hills speak the 
same dialect as those in the Chin Hills. The translation of the paiahle of the Prodigal 
Son which is printed below, and for which I am indebted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., 
H.S.O., I.S.C., has come from the Lushai Hills. The word for ‘man ’ used in this speci- 
men is mi<o, that is, ‘ a Zo-man,’ and it is probable that the Zahaos, like the Lusheis 
and many of the Northern Chin tribes, call themselves Zo. The following remarks on 
Zahao grammar are entirely founded on the specimen. They are given with the utmost 
reserve, the more so because I have not succeeded in getting an interlinear translation 
prepared in the Lushai Hills. The Lushai clerk charged with the translation was only 
able to add the meaning of some words in the beginning of the specimen, so far as the 
words and the forms do not differ from Lushei. I have therefore been under the 
necessity of supplying most of the translation myself, and this must be borne in mind in 
using the specimen. 

Pr011llllClEtl0]l.-*~Long vowels are not marked in the specimen. But it is prob- 
able that final vowels of words and ^llables are long, just as they are in Lush€i. The 
signs d and o are used for the same sound ; thus, mi-sd and mi<o, man. An h after a 
vowel seems to denote the so-called abrupt tone. Compare Introduction, p. 4. But the 
writing is inconsistent. Thus, the same woixis are written dk and d ; leh and le. The 
pronunciation of other vowels cannot always be stated with certainty. We find the same 
words written vna and vuia ; ve and vei ; i and ei. Concurrent vowels are sometimes 
contracted ; thus, pa-iu or pa-n, by the father. A euphonic v is inserted between o and a 
following vowel ; thus, deo-v-in. After an is inserted before i in lived, 

was. Tlie consonant h va.,pek^ to give, is sometimes dropped. K seems to be interchange- 
able with h in thluk or tUuJi, completely. The Ji in the latter form marks the abrupt 
shortening of the sound. iS and sh seem to be interchangeable ; thus, sum and thum, 
goods. ’ 

Articles-~-There are no articles. The numeral pa-khat, one, and indefinite pro- 
nouns may be used as a kind of indefinite article, while pronominal prefixes, demonstra- 
tive pronouns, and relative phrases supply the place of a definite article. Thus, nii’Zo 
shi-md, a certain man ; a nao-ta-shdn-in, his, i,e., the yotmger ; chd no thao zet kha, 
cow young fat very that, the fatted calf ; a-mm elm, his property that ; lha tak"4 a vm 
lai-a, far very his being time-at, at the time when he was very far. 
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KUKI-CEIN GROUP. 


'Sovmi— Gender.— ThGCQ is only one suffix used to denote gender in the specimen. 
This is pa m fa-pa, child male, son ; n-pa, eider brother. The word vok, pigs, is combined 
with the plural pronominal prefix ; thus, noh-in an ei, the-pigs they ate. 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plm-al. The plural is not 
marked when it appears from the context. The suffix of the plural seems to be le. ; thus, 
hoih-le, servants; ha-hd-led-nhena, my friends with. Tla is sometimes added; thus 
in-lM-fa-le-tla, house-servants ; zung-kU-le-tla, finger-rings. 

Case.— The Nomirntwe, the Accusaiive, and the Dative are not distinguished by 
suffixes. The Genitive is denoted by putting the stem, without any suffix,” before the 
governing word; thus, ro ka chcm-dmg ; property-of my share. But usually the suffix * 
is added ; thus, van-i mi, the sky’s man, the man of the sky. The same suffix is also used 
in Lai. I is also added to nouns before postpositions, such as nhen-a, with, to ; man-a, on 
account of ; rhang-a, for the sake of, these postpositions being originally substantives ; 
thus, a-pa-i nhena, his father to; a-mh'U-i ma/na, his-seeing on-account of, because he 
saw; a-vm-i rhamga, for his sake. The genitive relation may also be indicated by 
apposition. Thus, ka mhmg m forpoA vm, my name your son-of bearing, to bear the 
name of your son. The i added to fa-pa before the infinitive vna, to bear, also shows 
the near connection between the verbal noun and ordinary substantives. 

The suffix in, denotii^ the agent, is added to the noun when it is the subject of a 
transitive verb. Thus, vok-m <m ei, the pigs they ate. It is dropped, however, in the 
first clause before nei, had, where the singular pronominal prefix a shows that the subject 
is the noun im-zo, a man, and noiforpapa-nUk, two sons. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions such as a, in, to ; in, or i, in, 
to ; nhen-a and nhen-i, with, to ; rJumg-a, for the sake of ; ma/n-a, on account of ; par-a- 
tkon, before, against, etc. The suffixes a and i/n or * form locatives and adverbial expres- 
sions ; thus kut-a, hands-on ; Ihim fak-in, joy great-in, joyfully ; lha-fak-i, far very. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and case suffixes are added to 
them and not to the qualified noun. Thta, khd-lam lha tak-a, country far very-to. The 
suffix of the comparative is shdn ; thus, nao-ta ghdn, young more. An absolute super- 
lative is formed by the addition of Uk, most. Thus, tha Uk, best. 

Numerals.— The only numerals occurring in the ^ecimen exe pa-kJtat, one, and jmi- 
nhih, two. Both are only used to qualify human beings, and pa is the generic prefix. 
They follow the noun they qualify. 

Pronouns.— The specnnen contains the following Personal prononns 
Singular,— 

kei, ka, I. nang-ma, na, thou. a-ma, a-ni, a, he. 

ka, my. na, thy. a, his. 

ha-ta, mine. Ha, thine. 

Plural,— 

kcm, we. an, they. 

The forms ha, I, kan, we ; na, thou ; a, he, an, they, are used pronominal prefixes 
with verbs. See below. The suffix i may he added in the genitive ; thus, nang-ma-i mit- 
mhn-in, thy eye-sight-in. Compare hTouns, above. 

The following Demonstrative j^ronouns occur; U, and U — Hi, this ; chu, and chn — 
cft«, and ehui — chu, that ; kha, that. 
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There is no Relatvoe $Tomwu The demonstriV;; vt- pronouns arc* used as a kind of 
correlative ; thus, ziang-ma Mm voh4n an ei kha, whatever food the i»igs they ate, that ; 
cM no thao set kha, cow young fat very that. Relative clauses are also formed by means 
of participles and verbal nouns. Thus, lha tak-i a vm lai^a, far very he being time-at ; 
na fa-pa na shtmi ei-thluk-tn, thy son thy property ate-all-who. In the last instance ei- 
ihluk-tu is the noun of agency. 

An Ini&fTogatite pronmn is siang~ha, what, in chu siang-ha shi-kei, that what may 
it be? 

The following Indefinite prmonne occur 

shi-md, a certain ; ziang-md, whatever ; ziang-lo, some ; co-mhan, anyone ; siang- 
mkan, anything. Thus, mi-sd-i nhen-a ehi-mu, man with a-certain, with a cer- 
tain man ; so-mhan-in ziang-mkan an pek-ski-lo-x-i, anybody anything they gave 
not. 

Verbs. — ^Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. The following occur ; Jea, I, km, we ; na, and t, thou ; a, he, it, an, they. After 
zo-nthan, anyone, the plural prefix is used ; thus, zo-mhan an pek-shi-io-t-i, anyone they 
gave not. Prontaninal prefixes are usually dropped before the imperative, and when the 
subject is an interrogative pronoun. 

The sutSx i, probably a verb substantive, is commonly added to the various tenses of 
the verb. Such forms may ])e considered as conjunctive participles and are used in most 
places w here there is a fvdl stop. Instances are given below. 

'Ih' .‘-.T is freely used to denote present and past tenses. Thus, a tha, it good 
is ; itc iir.d. live sullixes i, kd, and ski, all various forms of the verb substantive, may 
be added; tbits, a-tl-l, he said; a-shi-iii, he is; an-pck-ehi-lo-vi, they gave not. After hi 
the suffix tek is added in ka sM-lo-M-teh, I am not. This teh is perhaps identical with 
the suffix of the past tense. 

The suffixes of Fast tenses are Sn or ink and d; thus, cfe-ta-i, he went; ka-ti-shual- 
iah, I sinned ; an iim-tkmg-d-i, they to-be-began. The suffix ta seems also to be used in 
the pr^ent tense in order to denote an established fact. Thus, tick ka-shi-lo-teh, worthy 
I am not indeed. See above. A kind of Ferfect is effected by tbe addition of the verb 
substantive to the principal verb. Thus, a rong-ntmg a ski-hi, he came alive it is, he has 

come alive again. ^ . t -n 

The suffix of the Future is Jeei ; thus, Jea tho^kei^h I arise ; ka I will say. 

Tliis tense is also used in interrogative sentences to denote what might be, just like the 
German future. Thus, ckn siang ha shi-kei, that, what is it ? Compare the suffix ka 
which denotes the present and past times in Ngente, Ralte, Paite, etc. Another suffix 
of the future seems to he ing in i-ku-shing, let us make merry. See Imperative, below. 

The suffix of the Imperative is d, dh, or o ; thus, pe-d, give ; thah-o, kill you. A 
first person plural occurs in i-ku-shing, let us make merry. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or verbal noun. Thus ei-pnar a duh-efjf 
emri, to eat-his-fill he wishcd-much. This form is used as a substantive governing a 
genitive ; thus, ka mhing hi ua fa-pa-i vm tlak, my name this thy son-of bearing 
worthy worthy to the bearing of my name of your son. "Words such as ve-leh, when ; 
lai-a, at the time, when, etc., may be added. Thus, lha tak-i a xm lai-a, far very he being 
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time-at; Urn-tah-in a m/tu-i mafi-a, safely Ms seeing on-acccmnt-of. These instances 
show how little one usual grammatical categories suit these languages. 

The Infinitive of purpose seems to be formed by the suffix ding or ding-in; thus, 
eoTc rdl-tla pe-ding-in, in order to give the pigs food ; ei-ding, for eating, food. Ding 
means ‘ suitable, fitting ’ in Bai, It also occurs in Idni-dk-nak-ding, in order to make 
merry. Ldm^ to rejoice j dh, perhaps corresponding to the Lai suffix die which is used to 
form gerunds (thus Lai ding-dk, for drinking). Ndk is used in Lai to form compound 
nouns (thus, thi-ndk, something for killing, poison). The meaning of Idm-dk-nak-ding, 
therefore, is perhaps ‘ in order to have someihing for rejoicing.* The Lai suffix ndk is 
also used to form participles, and this use seems also to be found in Zahao, in ka-el-nah-' 
vm-ghido, I transgressii^ lived-not. Compare the suffix nd which forms verbal nouns in 
Hallam, Langrong, Mhar, etc. 

A Vartieiple used instead of the first of two connected imperatives is formed by 
adding the suffix la, to wMoh a pronominal element seems to be prefixed. Only one 
instance occurs, where the pronominal element is o, denoting the second person plural. 
Thus, han-la-o-la, here bringing you. The pronominal element of the third person singular 
is perhaps she or se, in shi-kal-she-la, nevertheless, lit. being-even-that. 

Conjunctive partidiples seem to be formed by adding the suffix »; thus a-tho-v-i 
a-pa-i nhen-a a fe-ta-i, he having arisen Ms father to he went. This suffix may he added 
to all tenses. See above. The suffix leh in flak ha-shi-lo-leh, worthy I-heing-not, since 
I am not worthy, seems to be used in a similar way. Compare Verbal nouns, above. 

The suffix of the Adverbial participle is the locative suffix »»; thus, nha tuan-in a 
va-tang-i, work doing he went and stayed, 

A jVoMW/j/’Jgrewcy is formed by means of the suffix tu; thus, ei-thfuk-tu, a con- 
sumer. See [Relative pronoun, above. 

There is no Fassive voice. Kan mku-leh-ia a-shi-hi, by us seen again he is, means 
literally * we saw Mm again it is.’ 

Compound verbs are formed by means of prefixes or by suffixing other words. The 
following prefixes occur : — 

Kon, signifying motion upwards or towards j rak, signifying motion away and 
towards ; va, signif ymg motion from. Thus hon-la, go and bring ; rah-mhu, to get sight of r 
va-rel, go and tell. Causatives are formed by suffixing shak or Ur; thus, thah-shak, to 
cause to kill ; bun-tir, to cause to wear, to put on. The word tkah, to kill, is itself a 
causative to thi, to die. The suffix seems to be at or ak. Compare Aimol thak, Thado 
that, to kill. A similar form is fiat, to send, from fie, to go. Desideratives are formed 
by adding duh ; thus luf-duh, to wish to enter. Other words suffixed in order to form 
compound verbs are; em-em, much, Mghly; leh, again; ngai-ngm, certainly, siirely; 
reng, always; shd, again; tak, very ; Hang, to.b^in ; ve and®c*, Mso ; zik, to be about^ 
etc. Two verbs may, of course, be combined in order to modify the meaning. Thus, 
rang, to come down ; thleng, to arrive ; r<mg-thleng, to come hbme, etc. 

The Negative particle is lo, or shi-lo; thus, a lut-duh-lo-v-%, he to-enter wished not ; 
m pek-shi-lo-v-i, they gave not. 

Tlic liderrogaiive particle is md ; thus, shi-lo-md, is-it not ? Compare also the use of 
md in the formation of indefinite pronouns ; thus, shi-md, a certain. Compare Latin 
nesciotiuis. 
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(LrsHAi Hiils.) 

(Major J. Sliakespear, D.S.O., I.S.C., 1900.) 

Hi mi'Zo du*m4 fa*pa pa-nhih a-iiei. A-nao-ta-sMn-in a pa-i nhon-a, 

27ii« man a-certain sons ttoo he-htd. Tke-yonng-more-Vj his fnfhrr to, 

'Ka pa, ro ka chan-ding i pe-a,’ a ti-i. Chu-leh a sum-lc-tha an 

‘ My father, goods-of my share you give* he said. Thereupon his goods them 

pa-nhih-i nhen-a a diem-i. Ni bai-te-a a-nao-ta-sban-in sum a-za-ten a 

tioo to he divided. Day narrow^n the-yoiing-mcre-hy goods all he 

kh&tn-thlnh-i kha-lam lha-tak-a a fe-ta-i. Chnna-chnn nuain*ln-tnk-in 
ccilected‘Completely-and country distant-very-to he went. There luxuriously 

a um-mi a stun chu a Ihao-ial-tir-ta-i A shen-thlnh-T(.vleh chai 
he Uved-and his goods that he losi’toasted'made, Me spent^completely-iehen that 
khS-lamoha na-sa-deo-T-in an tam-ta-i ei-ding aMh-sham-i Chu-leh chu 

country that exceedingly they hmgered-and eat for he lacked. Thereupon that 

lei khua-a rcd-z4-i nhen-a sM-m4 nha tuan-in a va-tang-i. Chu mi chn-n 

place village-in man toith a-certain work doing he tcent-stayed. That man that-hy 
Tok r&l-tla pe-ding-in a rak-h&l-i a fiat-i. Ziai^-m4 k4ni vok-in an 

^s food give-in-order-io he ashed-and he sent. TPTiatever food the-pigs they 

ei kha a-ni khal-in ei — puar a dtih-em-em-i zo-mhan-in ziang-mhan an 

ate that he also eat-his-jUl he mshed-much-and any-one-by anything they 

pek-shi-lo-vi. A harh-leh-ve-leh, ‘ Ka pa-i nhen-i in-M-fa-le-tla r41 ei»hang- 

gave-not. Me awoke-again-when, ‘ My father with house-servants food eat-fmsh- 

lo-vi nei an fam-th&n, kei shi-kh4 hi-t4ka ril-rong-in ka thi-zik-ngai- 

not have they many-also, I even here belly-hunger-in I to-die-am-ahout- 

ngai-i. Ka tho-kei-i ka pa-i nhen-a ka Ta-rel-kei-i, “Ka pa, tan-i 

certainly, I arise-vMl-and my father to I go-tell-vMl, “ Jfy father, sky-of 

mi par-a-thon nangma-i mit-mhn-in thil ka ti-dmal-i, ka mhing hi na 

man If ore your eye-sight-in thing I did-wrong, my name this thy 

fa-pa-i Tua tlak ka shi-lo-hi-leh, na nhen-a in-lhd-fa pa-khat vek-in i 

son to-bear worthy I being-not, thee with house-servant one like you 

tua-Te-4h”, ka ti-kei’. Chu-leh a tho-Ti a pa-i nhen-a a fe-ta-i. 

make-also**, I say-wUl*. Thereupon he arose-and his father to he went. 

Chn-loh a pan a rak-mhu-i a zang-fah-i a tek-i a-i-thSn a mhua* 

Thereupon his fafher-hy he saw-and he pified-and he ran-and his-breast he joined- 

i a znk-i. A nhen-a a fa-pa-in, ‘Ka pa, ran-i mi par-a-th&n 

md he kissed. Mm, to Us son-by, ‘My father, sky-qf man before 

a 
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iiaiig*ma>i mit-mhu-in thfl ka ti-shual-tak. Ka wiT»w ng, fa-pa*i 

thy eye-dgU4n thing I did-wrmg. My name thy son 

Ttda tlak ka sM-lo-hi-teh,’ a ti-i. Shi-kal-se-la a pan a boih-le*i nhen-a 

to-hear worthy I amrmt-Meed' he said. Nevertheless his fatJier^hg his slaves to, 
‘Pnan tha bik hon-la-o-la bon-sbin-tir-o. A kut-a zung-kbi-le-tla a 

‘Cloth good most going-hringing-you otrput. Bis hands-on finger-rmgs-also h is 
ke-zapbap-a-le ke-dam rak-bun-tir-o-la, chk no tbao zet kba bon-la-o-la 

foot-soles-on-also foot-shoes on-putting-you, cow yowng fat very that going-hringing-yott, 

tbab-o, Ihim-tak-in i-ku-sbing. Hi ka fa bi a thi, a bong-nnng-sbal a sbi-bi, 

hll, joyfully let-us-fenst. This my son this he died, he came-alive-again he is, 

a Ibao-i ka mbu-le-d a slii,’ a ti-i. Chu-le Ihim-tak-in an ’um- 
he lost-was-and iy-me seen-again he isj he said. Thereupon joyfully they to-he- 

began. 

Chn-le a fa-pa u-pa-sh^n lo a urn. In-a rong-thlem- 

Then his son elder-more felds-in he was. Bome-to come-arrive- 

zik-a ziang-lo tum-ri leb an lam thftm a thei-i. Chn-leb boib 

abmt-hemg some drum-sound and their dancing noise he heard. Thereupon date 

sbi-m& a ko-vi, ‘ Cbu ziang-ba sbi-kei ?’ a ti-i a sbut-i. A nben-a, ‘ Na 

some he caUed-and, ‘That what is t' he said-and he asked. Bim to, * Thy 

nao a rong-tbleng-ta-i him-tak-in a mbu-i man-a na pa-in ebb no 
younger-lrother he came-arrived-and safely he saw because thy father-hy cow yov/ng 
tbao zet kba a thab-i,’ a ti-i. Cbu-le a tbin-a-vang-i in-a a 
fed very that he killed* he said. Thereupon he hecame-angry-and home-to he 
Int-dub-lo-Ti, a pa rong-dak-i a lem-i. Sbi-kal-sbe-la a 

to-enter-wished-nof-and, his father came-out-and he persuaded. Nevertheless his 

^-i nben-a, ‘Tbei-b, kum hi na, nha ka tuan-i na tbu sbi-khb ka el-nak- 

f other to, * Listen, years these thy work I did-and thy word ever I disobeying- 

nm-sbi-lo-vi ka boi-le-i nben-i Um-bk-nak-ding me-te i' pekel-sbi-lo. 
was-not-and my friends with rejoici/ng-for kid thou gavest-even-noU 
Cbu-leb na fa-pa bi nb-ebi-znar nben-i na .shnm ei-tblnk-tu-lu a rong- 

Thereupon thy son th's harlots with thy goods ate-up-who-completely he came- 

fe-ve-leb a-ma-i rbang-a ebb no tbao zet kba na rak-tbah-sbak-vei-i,’ a 

went-when his sake-for cow young fat very that thou to-kill-caused-also,' he 

■ ti-i a diang^. Cbu-leb a nben-a, ‘ Ka fa-pa, ka-nben-a na um-reng, 
scAd-and he answered. Thereupon him to, ‘My son, me-with thou art-always, 
a-shi-lo-mb? Ka-ta i-piang i-ta a shi-bi. Lhim tak leb Ibm tak-i nm a 

isdt-not ? Mine all thine it is. Joy great and happiness great-in to-be it 

tba a-dii-lo-mb P Hi na nao hi a tbi a rong-nnng a 

good-is is-it-nof ? This thy younger-brother this he dead-was he came-alvoe he 

sM-bi, a. Ibao-vi kan mbn-leb-ta a shi-bi,’ a ti-i. 
is, he lost-was-and by-us seen-again he is* he said. 
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Seyeral tribes call themselves Lai. This word is said to mean ‘ middle,’ and the use 
of it as a tribal name is accounted for by the fact that the Lais arc the central tribes in 
the Chin HiUs. Their neighbours towards the north are tlu! trii)e which the Burmese 
call Tashons and the Lais Shunklas. To the south of the Lais wo find the Zos. The Lais 
extend from the Burma frontier on the east to the Lushai country on the west. The 
Burmese call them Baungshe, and under this name they have generally been known to 
us. This term is, however, a mere nickname applied to all the Cliins who wear their 
hair in a knot over the forehead. It is derived from the Burmese pating, to put on, and 
siw, in front. Dialects of the Lai language are spoken by the surrounding tribes, and 
nearly aU of them also understand the standard form of speech. This is also the case 
with the Tashons, whose own language is said not to be mdically different. 

The clans which call themselvcis Lai are Hakas, Tlantlangs (or Klang-klangs), 
Tokwas, Thettas, Eapis, and many of the southern villages. The Hakas and the Han- 
tlangs are universally recognised as Lais, and these two tribes contend that the other 
three have no right to the name, they being the descendants of a wild goat. The Hakas 
were formerly constantly at war with the Tashons, while the Tlantlangs made raids into 
Arrakan and Chittagong where they were known as Shendus. This latter name seems, 
however, to be applied to several different tribes. The vocabularies which have been 
published differ from each other and from standard Lai, hut not more than is natural in 
the case -of dialectic varieties. The Lusheis call the Lais, and other tiibcs who wear 
their hair in a knot upon the top of the head, Poi. 

The Hakas maintain that they are the original inhabitants of the hills. Major 
Newland, W'ho makes this statement, continues to say : — 

* Their ti*aditions ti*ace them back to the time of the flood, when they sprang fi*om the solitary couple who 
escaped the deluge of waters, by clinging to tho top of the Rong Ktlang lunge, which is above Haka. Ever 
since then they have gone on inci*easing and multiplying and sending out off-shoots who have founded all tho 
auimunding tiibes and villages. Hence by light of descent the Hakas claim jmisdiction over all the rest/ 

The Lais have no written literature, but a large number of national songs, c^ed 
lha, are current among them. Major Hew'land has given some specimens in his graanmar. 
Ho states that they are of two kinds, tlTt lha, funeral songs, and mng lhat which are sudg 
on all otiiCT occasions. The village hard will celebrate all special events by a song com- 
posed for tho occasion. Each song generally consists of one verse. 

About 1,600 Lais, immigrants from the villages round Haka and Tlantlang, are 
settled in tho Lungleh sub-division of the Lusbai Hills where they are called Pois. The 
number of their houses is estimated at about 450, and they are said to speak the Ian- 
g n^g ca of the- parent villages stiU. They extend from the eastern frontier of the Lushai 
tTiIIr to tho Koladync rjvcr, to tho north of Mai Sclai as far as Dopnra. Messrs. Carey and 
Tuck have csthxuvtcd the number of the Hakas, Tlaoitlaaigs, and Tokwas as follows 

Hakas . . . • 14,250 

Tlantlangs 4,0j25 

Yokwas «••••••••*••• 2,876 


a 2 


Tour. 


21,850 
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To this total must be added the about 1,600 Lais in the Lungleh sub-division, and the 
Thettas, Kapis, and the other southern villages belonging to the Lais. 

It is probable that different dialects are spoken among these tribes, but we are unable 
to make any definite statement. A full list of authorities has been given under the 
mtroductory remarks on Chins, above*. Here I shall only mention the following books 
which give a fuller acoount of the Lais : — 

Macstabb, D. J. 0., — Sandrhook of the Sdka or Baungshe Dialect of the Oliin Language* Bangoon, 1891, 
Bevieioed hy B, Houghton in the Indian Antiquary, VoL xxi, 1892, pp. 123 and 

Oabkt, Bebtbam S., and H. K Tuck,— Chin HilU ? A History of the Beojple, our Dealings with them^ 
their Customs and Manners, gnd a Gazetteer of their Country* Vol. i, Bangoon, 1896. History 
of the Lais on pp. 152 and fE* 

Newland, Surqeon-Majob a, G. E., — A Fractioal Hand-hook of the Language of the Lais as spoken by 
the Hahas and other allied Tribes of the Chin Hill : {commonly the Baungshe Dialect), 
Eangoon, 1897. GontaiDB a short grammar ; a copious English-Lai and Lai-English dictionary ; 
illnstratiTe sentences ; and nmaerons notes on the people and their customs. 

Scott, J. George, assisted by J. P. Hxs . omk ' s , ^Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Part I 
Vol. i, Rangoon, 1900. Note on the Lais on pp. 458 and f.| Haka and Shonshe vocabularies on 
pp. 682 and ff. 

I am indebted to Major A. G. E. Newland, for the translation of the Parable 

of ihe Prodigal Son in the dialect of Haka, printed below. The list of words has been 
compiled from Major Newland’s Hand-book, which is also the fo und ation of the remarks 
on Lai grammar. The Hand-book itself must he consulted for further particulars. A 
list of words in the Shonshe dialect of Gangaw, which is closely connected with Lai 
has been reprinted from the Upper Burma Gazetteer. It is contributed hy Captain F 
H. EUiott. 


Pronunciatioil.— The system of. transliteration used by Major H'ewland has been 
altered as follows, to hiiug it into line with that adopted for the survey. Instead of his 
a (the a in ‘ age ’) I have given e, instead of his u (the uia. ‘ fun ’) I have given a ; 
instead of his » (the u in ‘ duke ’) I hare given yu; instead of his e (the ea in ‘ ease ’) I 
have given «; instead of his <m (the in ‘saw’) I have given d ; instead of his ow (the 
oeoin'how’) I have given aw. He seems to use the .sign « (the win ‘full’) for the 
long as wen as the short w. I have written w throughout because I have no materials 
for distinguishing between the short and the long sounds. Major Newland seems to use 
er for the sound o in the prefex po which is used before numerals. Mr. Macnabb writes 
a, and I.have written d. It seems to he the case in Lai, as we know’ it to be in Southern 
Chin, that the pronunciation of vowels is not distinct. More especially, vowels which 
•have lost their accentuation are apparently reduced to an indistinct sound, which I have 
denoted hy a small- above the line j thus, IT- pa, my father. When a sufldx beginning 
mth a vowel is added to a word ending in a vowel, a euphonic y may be iru^r t e d 
tetween them; thus, way-gi-cat-in, far off. With regard to consonants Lai 

T • **’ ^ “ ‘ ’)» which are all wanting in Souihem Chin. 

Laa and Southern Chin hare M where Lushei and connected languages have tl The 
wnsoBMt. ^ seems to he foreign to Lai as it is to Lushei and connoted languages. 

letoisaro very comxaorimI^iOmkh,ngh,ih,dh,ph,lh,mA,nh,rh,^ 
wh. Bis said to have occasionally a soft sound. Major Newland transHterates this 

I consonants are often very feintly pronounced, 

or modified; thus, (fern, property, for tMh ed, forehead, for sal, etc. This indistinct 
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pronunciatioa has been indicated by a dot under the consonant. T3ius, shnj. n sc-rrant. A 
final vowel is often doubled before a suffix b^inning with a vowel ; e-dk-k<r, for e-dk-d, 
eating for. In the same way the initial I of a suffix or postposition is tioublod after a 
word ending in a vowel ; thus, ba, ever, but ballo, never ; a, his, but am>m, he. 

Prefixes and SuflBxes.— There are several prefixes and suffixes used in tiie formation 
of words. Many of them will be found under nouns and verbs below. Others are at 
the same time in use as independent words. Thus,— the suffix mk, which forms nouns 
from verbs ; e.g., thi-mk, poison, from tM, to die ; it-ndk, bed, from it, to sleep. JVa/: is 
also used as a postposition with the meaning ‘by way of,* * for the purpose of ; eg., 
sap-^o mkkd, by the way of chaff, in jest. 2^dk-iti is also the sign of comparison ; 
thus, mng-mx ndk-m amma a shan deyit, thee than (Ht., thj’- direction from, compared 
with thee) he high more, he is higher than thou. 

A very common prejdx is a. It is nsed to form nouns from verbs and to form 
adjectives. Thus, a-ku, cough {ku, to cough) ; a-lwig, shining. This a is probably 
identical with the Burmese prefix a. In most cases, however, the prefix a is the 
possessive pronoun or pronominal prefix of the third person singular. This is clearly 
the case when verbs are derived from compound nouns by inserting a between the two 
components. Thus, Hn-hun, liver-opening, anger ; k^-iin a hun, my liver it opens, I get 
angry. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral jpo- ^sa^, one, is used as an indefinite 
article, and pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pronouns, and relative clauses supply the 
place of a definite article. 


yfo nnfi .— is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is sometimes 
distinguished by using different words ; thus, pa, father ; nu, mother : pd, grandfather ; pi, 
grandmother. Pa and nu are the commonest words used to distinguKh gender. Thus, pa 
the, male being young, boy ; nu female being young, girl. In most cases pa and nu are 
used as suffixes. Thus, ml-pa, human being male, man ; ml-nii, woman : vd~rdng~pa, 
a gander ; vd-rdng-nu, a goose. In the case of animals there are besides several other 
suffixes. Thus, sed, male, and pi, female ; e.g., suk'kl sal, a male deer ; suk-kl pti a 
female deer: male, and female ; e.g., arr-lhi sndatr-lhi kong, s, cock; arr-pi, 

a hen : tao, male, and pi, female ; e.g., mk~tao, a pig ; vok-pi, a sow : tMm, male, 
uadi pi, female ; e.g., ui-sd-tMva, a dog ; U-sb-pd, a hitch: perhaps also kong, male, and 
thoi, female ; e.g.,. Mekong, a male mithan ; ki fhoi, a female mithan. 

Number is not Siarked when it appears from the context; thus, rang ni, two horses. 
In the specimen, however, we find /a-i>a-r«7e sons two. When it is nwessMy to 

denote the plural some word meaning ‘great,’ 'naany,* ‘ multitude,* is added. MajOT 
Newland mentions the foUowing pi, great ; thum, plenty ; and rwel, whi^ I identify 
with Lushei mal,s. herd, a flock. Thus, Saka pi, Haka people; »»» people 

many; sMl noe, slaves. We may add sd-le-n, goods-and-more, goods; compare 

itil-le-sd, chattels-and-goods, properfy. « 

Case.— The Nmmaiive and the Acemative do not take any snffix. The rabseot of 

a transitive verb is distinguished by adding the suffix deno^ the a^t; to. a-p^ 
neamma an so, his father him he saw. Sometimes this 
an cUm, his father ho said. The verb nge, to have got, to p^ss, seems to 
intransitive verb. The Genitive is expressed by simply putting the governed before the 
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goTeming noun; thus, ko that pi kwa, country far very-of village, a village iu a very 
distant country ; vok rdl, pigs’ food. The Vocative is marked by the addition of some 
interjection; thus, mo 0 my mother. In the specimen the imperative ihe-o, hear, is 
added to the noun, thus, k'‘-pa theo, my father hear, O my father. Other relations are ex- 
pressed by means of postpositions; Such are:— a, in, before, to; cMmid, into; Ae, in, 
with, by means of ; t», in, into, with, at, from ; lak, till ; leng-d, out of ; nhu-d, on the 
back of, after ; sa, for ; shlnai to, with, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede, the noun 
they qualify. The position before the noun seems to be regular in the superlative degree. 
The suffix of comparison is ncik4n ; the comparative degree is marked by adding deyu ; 
and the superlative by adding hylk or chin, very, to the positive. Thus, mng-ma mk-in 
amma a-shan-deyU, thee than he tall-more, he is taller than thou ; nyan^-hylk, youngest ; 
a-ta chin chin pvpen, the very best cloth. Instead of ndk4n we also find chu-in and U; 
thus, wmg-ma chu-in a-shan-deyu, he is taller than thou ; sMar sa le vok sa a-i^ao-deyu, 
pork is fatter than beef. 

Uamerals. — The numerals arc given in the list of words. They follow the word 
they qualify. They seem to bo generally preceded by the generic prefix j)£>; thus, mi-pa 
po-kat, one man. Other generic prefixes are pum, which is used for round things, and 
jpo?*r, used for loads or bundles. Thus, wjoi one pumpkin ; thing pbrr-kat, one 

load of wood. Sometimes the noun itself, or a part of it, is repeated as a generic prefix. 
Ihus, Tang rang-kat, one horse; shed sha-kat, one slave [sh&l-pa po-kat in the specimen) ; 
zd-yl zd-kat, one cow ; si-sd &d-kat, one cat. There are no real ordinal^, Ma-sa-ka, 
ma-sa-kun, and a-theT-the, moan ‘ the first,’ and a-lai and a-zuel-le, the second. 

Pronouns. — The following arc the Versonal pronouns 
Siugular,— 

Jee-ma, ke, I. nang-ma, mng, thou. amma, he, she, it. 

kb-ma, kan, led, rnwg-ma, mng, nan, nd, a/nmia, an, a, his, her, its. 

my. thy. 

kb-ma-i, kb-ma mng-ma-d, mng-ma sa, amma-i, amma sa, his, 

sa, mine. thine. hers, its. 

Ilural,— 


kamnl, wo. nan-nl, you. they. 

Iho short forms are also used as oblique cases; thus, kan pek-ko, give me; 
n-'-kr-thm-fon-lo, thou-mo-gaycst-also-not. The corresponding forms in the plural are kan, 
our ; mn, your ; and an, their. Compare Pronominal prefixes with verbs, below. The 
oidinaiy case suffixes and postpositions mjay bo added to the personal pronouns; thus, 
amma-ne an tha, ho said ; mng-ma sh'ma, with thee. 

are the Demonstrative pronouns hi, this; ht-hei, those: khl, 
those , chu, that. Thus, hi pa hi, this man ; hi-hoi hi i:e-da shi, W'hat arc 
« ^ ^b'that house. Chu is used as an emphasising particle and as a correla- 

. a-pa chu shdl-rtcb he an chim, hut his father the-servants to he said; ke chu, 

myself; -nang-ma ohu-m am-ma dd-deyu, thee from he good-looking-more, he lopks 
•kT S'®** cAm ««, yesterday ihou gavest, that letter; the letter 
***** yesterday. A-chm, ihixt-iu, is used as a conjunction with the 
” -du-lai a-vhm hi-ldk, thou wisheat that-being take, take it if 
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There are ao Belative pronouns. Relative participles and the noun of agency 
are used instead, and the demonstrative pronoun chu may be used as a kind of 
correlative. Thus, a-fhat ml, the man who was murdered ; a-stil: ml, purchased things ; 
a-mu-t]iu, the man who saw, a witness ; ke-m'>. k^-nge ihil-le-m, I iiaving projiierty, the 
property which I have ; nl san n^-k''-pek-nal: si k^-dhig-sang, yesterday thei.‘-by-me-to- 
given medicine I drank, I drank the medicine thou gavest me yesterday; k'‘-f(i a-tht-rwa, 
k'-tM chu a^nung-tdn, my son he-is-dead I-said that lie-revived-agnin, my sou whom 1 
thought dead he is alive again. 

Interrogative Pronouns— who? wMch? what? Thus, 

a-ho-da ski, who w that ? hhbi/fi ze-da shl, this-matter what is r 'What is the matter r 
koi ktoa ml da, of which village {are you) inliahitants ? 

Indefinite pronouns. — A-ae, a-ho, any; a-Ao-»M7,»anybody ; ze-zong, zS~man, any- 
thing, something ; a-tim, some, etc. 

V erbs. — V erbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal prefixes. 
The following occur : — kan, kd, or A*, I ; kan, we : mn, m or thou; nan, you ; an or a, 
he, she, it ; an, they. The shorter, forms A% « , and a, are generally used in common 
conversation. When more than one pronoun is prefixed to the verb, the pronoun of the 
first person always immediately precedes the verb, those of the second and third persons 
being prefixed to it. Thus, ze-tik-ha n'‘-k'‘-sbtoel-bai-lo, any-time thee-I-offended-never ; 
rul-ne a^lf-chuh, a snake he bit me. In the last instanoe the suffix ne marks the subject. 
But in many cases the context alone shows whiiffi pronoun represents the subject, and 
which the object, the fuller forms of the personal pronouns being generally omitted before 
the short ones. Thus, n'-kf-chim may mean ‘ I said to you,’ and * you said to me.’ 
The pronominal prefixes denoting the subject are dropped before an imperative, and 
when the subject is an interrogative pronoun, but also occasionally elsewhere. 

The root alone ■vrtthout any suffix is freely used to denote present and past time ; 
thus, ke-ma Id'-ding, I drink ; a-nge, he had. A suffix ai or e is sometimes added, 
apparently without changing the meaning ; thus, Ji'-tl-aiy I am afraid ; a-phn-ai, he 
migrated ; V-tvainrlen-ko-e, I did always. 

A Present definite seems to be formed by adding the suffix leo ; thus, kf^ding-leo, 
I am drinking ; an hoi-leo^e, he is drinking. The same form is also used as an Imper-. 
feet ; thus, k’-dmg-leo-e, I was drinking. 

The suffix of the Past time is sang, which corresponds to Tibetan song ; thus, A’ 
ding-sang, 1 drank. The same suffix is usually added to adjectives when they perform the 
function of a veirb ; thus, a-ed-sang, it is enough. Compare also Imperative, below. In 
one place we finfi ma-sa, formerly, prefixed to a tense ending in sang in order to empha- 
sise that the action of the verb belongs to the past ; thus, ma-sa an tB-sang-S, formerly he 
died, he was dead. The e in Q^-sang-e docs not seem to add anything to the meaning. 
Compare the remarks above. Major Newland mentions several particles which are 
added to the verb in the past tense in order to emphasise. Some of them will he men- 
tioned with Compound verbs below, and none of them seems to be a real suffix of the 
past tense. 

The suffix of the Future is lai ; thus, k^-hd-lai, I will go ; a-^hl-dmg laido, it-to-he- 
proper-in-future-not, it will not be proper any mow. The suffix nga is often combined 
yrith lai; thus, tai-twln k'-ka-nga-lai, to-moiTow I will go ; a-lut-nga-lai-lo, he would not 
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enter. This nga seems, however, only to emphasise, and is also used to express completion 
of action j thus, an-peh-nga, he has given. 

The root alone, without any suffix, may he tised as an Imperative. Thus, rhoU 
ttgr, cause him to put on. A prefix ©• is apparently used to form imperatives ; thus 
go. Major Newland mentions the following suffixes of the imperative :—o, ]Sb,'l<h 
Mn,pyak, thwa, and, as polite forms, hein, ngaik, and she {ko-she, rl-she). Thus, 
the-o, hear ; peh-ho, give ; dmg4ot ^link ; pe- JeHn, give ; ha-pyah, ask him ; e-iigr-thtoa, 
cause him to put on ; he-shlr-ve-hein, please make me also (your servant) ; ding-ngafh^ 
please drink ; wnirko-she, please wait, etc. The form ending in ko-she is also used as an 
imperative of the third person ; thus ka’-Teo-she, let-him-go. The suffix sang is also used 
in the imperative, sometimes together with a prefix ; thus, me kian-fhik:-sang,-aiSi\i& 
the fire. The first person plural seems to be formed by prefixing in and suffixing Idn ; 
thus, lean tn’e-Un, let us eat. This form is probaMy a future. Most of, or perhaps all, 
the suffixes mentioned above are certainly independent words, and the forms given as 
imperatives are really compound verbs, no suffix being added. The suffix ftma is, for 
instance, probably identical with the verb thyoa, to do. Sut in other cases the real 
meaning of the suffix is not apparent. 

The suffix of the Negative imperative is lha ; thus, ding-nga-lha, do not drink. 

The root alone is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, e'a-du, to eat he 
wished ; a-ijM leol a-ta-lai) now it will be proper to go ; pd-kim-lale, stomach-full-heing- 
till, till his stomach got full ; kal Ihdn-nd, going before, before you go. The suffix dk is 
added in order to form an Infinitive of purpose. Thus ml-dang tUn-dk a-um-fon, 
others giving-for there-remains also, there isvstill something left to be given away. The 
suffix a is commonly added ; thus, a-vok-moe rdl pek-dk-kd, his pig’s food giving for, in 
order to give food to his pigs. Without d this form is often used as a verbal noun ; thus, 
e-dk, eating for, food. Compare ndk under Prefixes and Suffixes, above. An infinitive 
of purpose is also formed by adding dmg, i^rthy, proper. Thus, pek-dmg a shi'lo, 
gi^-for he is not, he is not worthy of getting it^ a-ka-dmg a sM-lo, going-for it is not, 
it is not fit to go. 

Postpositions are freely added to verbal nouns, and also toother verbal forms. Thus, 
ki-ma he n^-kdl-la tanka kan pek~la% me with your-going-in money I give will, if you go 
with me I will reward you ; a-dam-m, his-safe-being-in, safely ; a-sd a-dl-lak a-lho-dl-ai- 
in, his goods thc-end-till his-waste-finishing-in, when he had wasted his property to the 
last ; a-lung a-fmm-tdnrin, his mind its-wise-again-hecoming-in, when his miTid became 
sound again ; a-kal-in hun-cM/m, his-going-in come-and-tell, come and tell me when he 
goes ; n’-kal~lai-in, your-going-futurc-in, when you will go. All these forms may be 
considered as participles. 

An Adverbial participle is formed by adding ling-mang. Ling perhaps corre- 
sponds to the suffix long in LuidiM and connected languages, and many has also the mean- 
ing ‘ used to,’ * inclined to compare Lushei many, very, much. It seems to be used to 
intensify the moaning. 1 bus, k‘-k(d-Ung-mang I going along found it ; Jf-ril-ling- 

many If -him, constantly lulling I came down ; lamh-pi-y-d a-ra-ling-mang chu a-pa-ne 
amma an zb, distancc-groat-at hc-coming his father he saw him, when he was still far off, 
his father saw him. In other places this form has the force of a Conjunctive parti~ 
ciplc j thus, aip-klik-ling-mang a-fa-hbng a-kup, he running his-son’s'-neck he-embr^ced, 
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The root alone is also uspd as a conjunctive participle ; thusj tha kan pek-ho, dividing me 
give ; tai-ttorr e k’-hm-lai, breakfast eaten-having I-come-will, I will eat my breakfast 
and come ; k°-^aii-ko h‘-pa shlna k’-kal-lai, I arising my-fatber to I-go->vill. The suffix 
pa is used in a similar way ; thus, Jc'-hun-pa k'-mit, having come up I saw. 

The root alone, or with the suffixes »ii, and in past time ndk, is used as a Relative 
participle. See Relative pronouns, above. 

Hoan of agency.— The following suffixes occur thj*, andfiaw ; thus, rang-chltbr 

pa, horse-riding-man, a rider ; ra-kdp-thu, he who shoots the enemy, a soldier ; iihshak- 
tiam, house-to-make-able, a builder, a carpenter. The suffix pa is identical with the 
Tibetan article pa. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of ‘ I was struck by him,’ we must say *he 
struck me,’ amrm-m ork-vel; thus, l-’-cAim, by-you my-saying took place, 

I was told by you ; amma-ne a-tin a-hun-len-ko, by-him his liver it opened, he opened his 
liver, got angry. 

Compound verbs are freely formed. In many cases compound nouns are changed 
into verbs by inserting an a between the two components. Thus, Utng-ngan, vanity, 
pride; Tf-Vmg-a-ngcn, I am haughty, lU. my mind it becomes big. These are no true 
compound verbs. Such are formed by means of prefixes and by adding other words 
modifying the sense. The prefix M seems to mean motion towards. It is often used 
\nth the imperative ; thus, he-cTiim, go and tell ; he-ldk, take it. The prefix in is often 
nsed with the future ; thus, kan inrpeh-tai, I' will give you ; Jean in-e-ldn, let us eat. But 
it also occurs with other tenses ; thus, an ivrlam-ko, they made merry ; a-lmg in-nod, he 
said to himself. It seems to have a reflexive force ; compare Lnshei in. Bak seems to 
mean motion towards; thus, to bring. It is often prefixed to the imperative. 

Thus, rak-kallo, go ; rak-chim-lo, tell (him) ; etc. F*, and va seem to be prefixed in 
order tc add emphasis to the verb ; thus, rdl n*-if-lam-tkdk-md, have you eaten up your 
food; v*-ka, go ; a-vchding-aang, he has drunk it up. F«» or mng is also said to express 
a rupHagis. As a verb vUng means ‘to go,’ ‘to depart.’ And as a prefix it therefore 
perhaps means motion. Thus, Jf-mn-cJnm-dwoh-lai, I will go and tell him quickly ; 
vun-pe, give ; vung-pu, go and bring. 

A great number of words are added to verbs in order to form compounds with a modi- 
fied meaning. DB-mang, which, is sometimes replaced by deng, has the meaning * to be 
about ’ ; thus, k’-^l-de-mang-ai, I am about to die ; an-pdk-deng, he was about to reach, he 
drew near (the house). 1>1 means ‘ to. finish,’ ‘ to' complete ’ ; thus, a-i]^U-le-n a-lho-dl- 
ai, bis-pxoperty he-to-waste-finished, he wasted his property away. JMng means ‘ worthy *, 
‘for’; thus, a-ahl-dmg-lai^lo, it will not he worthy to take place, i^ will, not befit. 
Bon ‘ also ’ ; a-im-fon, it r«mams also. Ko seems, to have very different tneanings. 
As a separate word it is said to mean ‘ to be able ’ ; ‘ to grow,’ ‘ to spring up ’ ; ‘ s place ’ ; 
and ‘ very,’ ‘ exceedingly.’ As the last part of a compound it often means ‘ to be able ’ ; 
thus, I S'We to go. In the same sense we also find and voknam 

added. In most oases ko seems only to give emphasis ; thus, a-ta-ko, it is good ; a-pum-ko, 
he gathered ; a-ihuf-ko, he is sitting ; anrin-nam-Jeo, he kissed him ; ding-Jeo-aJiS, please 
drink, etc. "With len prefixed ko denotes continuation of action ; an-Jea-len-ko, he entreated 
continually ; v^-rUen 1f~tvnmrlenrhore, thy work I used to do. Together with the.interro- 
gative da, ko is used as a suffix meaning ‘why.* Thus, a-ka-da-ko, why, he has gone ; 
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a-ta-ko-dorleo, why, it is good. PeA, to giro, and pyale are sometimes added, apparently 
only in order to add emphasis. Pi, together, implies collective action. Pi means 
‘ more,’ ' yet.’ Ptm, to believe, is added to show that the action of the verb only takes 
place in the imagination of the speaker; thus, a-tM-rm t-thl, ‘he is dead’ I said; 
(but he was mt dead). Tm means ‘ again ’ ; thus, a-nmg-tm, he is alive again. PAar 
is the causative sufidx ; thus, a-ka-tjiar, he caused to go, he sent. Thak or thak, to 
abandon; to leave behind, is used as a suffix of past time ; thus, lye ri'-chm-mh-md 
have you spoken about it ? Thm means ‘ previously" ; w, also, etc. 

TheUegativeparticleis^o/thus, he gave not. The negative particle 
?Aa, which is used with the imperative (see above), also occurs with other tenses ; thus 
K-nga-pek-lha, I do not recognise this. ’ 


The Interrogative particles are or cA*, a, da-ra, and tm-ka. Thus «•- 

Mmg^d have you arrived ? n^-du-nga-ehl, do you want it ? zmg-m-ma a-fak is 
your head {lu) always [zmg^za) paining ? etc. 

Adjectives are freely used as verbs; thus, a-ta-%ang, it is good; don’t 

approach. Yerhs are sometimes formed from nouns by adding tj. Thus,/4 child ; fdth 
to breed : ®ar, husband ; vdt^, to marry a husband. Such words are in reality a kind of 
causatives. The final ^ is derived from a t; compare tM, to die ; t^dt, to kill. 

verb ^0rd8,—The usual order of words is subject, direct object, indirect objeot, 
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(Major A. G. E* Ifewtand, I.3[.8.f 1899.) 

jln acute accent shows tiie words accer/.td in a vjnt^r.ce. 

Mi-pa po-kat fa-pa-cwe po-ni a-age.' A-ayang-byik fa {or a-lai-lak fa) 

Man one eons two ke-had. Th-i-yoiingest son (or the-second eon) 

a-pa shi-na an-ti.i‘, ‘E'‘-pa, rO-so-sa kg-ma sa tjja kan 

hie-father to he-said, * My -father, the-goods-qf my share having-divided me 
pek'-ko.’ A-^il-le-sa amma-he an-pprt’. Ni klom-pa nhu-a a-nyang-byik fa 

give.' Mie-property him-to he-divided. Days a-few after the-youngest son 

a-sa-ie-ri a-za-t^e-ia a-pum'-ko ko-lhat-pi kwil a-klong' {or ko-lUat-pi 
his-goods all he-gathered comtry-far-very journey he-took (or country-far-very-cf 
"kwsk dang a-petn'-ai). £i-kin a t^il-le-ri a-ta-lo-kwa-shak-in {or 
village different he-migrated). There his substance bad-living-in (or 
bye-na-lo-in) a-lbo'-di-ai. A s& a>dl-iak a-lho'-di-ai-in, ki kwa-in mang-tam 
ri'Otpus-Uving-in) he-teasled. Mis goods all he-wasted-tohen, that village-in a famine 

fak-pi a-klung'. A-chi'-fak-a-ehan'-fak-in a-um'-ko. Ki*kvra mi-pa-he an- 

mighty arose. Want-and-dietress-in he-was. (f-that-village a-oitizen-to he- 

thit'. A-mi-pa-ne a-vok-rwe r^l-pek'-ik^ka amma a lo-a a-ka'-^ar. 

joined. That-dtizen-by sioine to feed him his fields-to he-eaused-him-to-go. 

A-r&l-tam-nak-in amma fon vok r41 p&-kim-lak e' a-^u, ^i-tjja-chua 
Mis-hungry-state-in he too pig's food belly-full-till to-eat he-teasfain, yet 

a-ho-mi amma-he a-tze' a-pal'-lo {or an-thinlo). A lung a-feim-tan-i'fi. 

anyone him-to anything , gave-not {gave-not). Mis mind recovered-again-when 

a-lung' in-iwa, ‘ K‘pa mit-ti-rwe (or shal-rwe) r41-e -&k ^m a-nge% 
to-himself he-said, ‘ My-f other's servants (or slaves) food abundant have, 
^am-^nk-tiia-ohun amma e-kim-nhu-a nu-dang thin.'-&k a-um'-fon ; 

so-muoh-that they eating-their-fill-after others to-give there-remains-also ; 

ke-ma rfil-lo-in k*-^'-de-mang-ai. K*-tfeau -ko, k*-pa shi-na k*-kal-lai, amma- 
I hunger-in I-to-die-ahout-am. 1-having-arisen, my-father to I-go-toill, him- 

hS k'-ti^l’-lai, “ k*pa-^e-o, van kozin IS nangma kg k*-shwei'-ai ; 

to l-say-toill, “ 0 father, heavenly spirit and you against 1-he/oe-sitmed ; 

hi-nhu n‘-fa k‘-shi-ai chim'-kk a-shi-ding-lai-lo. ]Sr»-mau-pal 

any-more your-son I-am to-say U-will-be-proper-not. Jour-hired 

' rhien-twin-pa bang ke-ma bel he-shir'-ve-hein.” * NM-a an ^aif an-pa 
work-doer like me also make-also-please." ' Then he arose hisfather 
shi-na an-ratb Lamh-pi-ya a-ra'-ling-mang ohu a-pa-ne amYna. 

to came. JP'ay-great-off he-eomiag then hisfather-hy him 

B 2 
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said, 

Hi-uhu 


an-z6', an-zan'.fak'in 
saw, oompasskm-from 
A-fa'*iie amma he 
Tke-sm-hy Mm to 
he k*-shwel'-ai. 
against I-haoe-simed. Rereafter 
A-pa .ohtL shal-rwe he 
The-faiher but' servants 
amma he e^-ti^ar-^\ra 
Mm on put ; 

he-^'-thar; kan-iA 
put ; toe 


an-klik'-ling-mang a-fa hong a-knp' an-in-nam'-ko. 

his-son's neck he-emhraced he-Ussed-him, 

‘ K^pa-the-o, van ' kozin le nangma 
* 0-father, heavenly spirit and you 

n*-fa k*-shi-ai chim'-^tk a-shi-ding'-lai-lo.’ 
your-son I-am to-say 

an-ohim', ‘ a*ta-oMn-chia 
to he-said, ■ ^ the-hest 

a-kut he kiit-rhol rhol'-tbar, 
his-hand on a-ring put, 

kan-in-e'-lan, kan-in-lltm'-lan, 

let'Us^eat, let-tis^be^nteTry, 


it-will'be-proper-not* 
pwen vung'-pu, 

robe iring^forth, 

a-ke he ke*dan 

hts^eet on shoes 

kan^in-hor-lau ; 
let-us-fedsf ; 


k‘-aii', 

I-sasd, 


chu 


an- 
he-to'veaehr 
le lam>kQ 


k “fa a-^i -rwa, k*"^i , chu a-nung^»tan j a*klaO“Pwaj 

my-son he-dead-is, I-said, he is-alive-again ; he-logt-is, 

k'^muT-tan.’ An«ni an-in-14m'«ko an-boi^«ko. 

I-have-found-again’ They they-mad e-merry they-feasied. 

Athu upa-f a lo-a a-um' -ko. An in-na an-ra 

Now the-elder-sm Jield-in he-was. Re house-to he-came 

deng chu tj^ing-thang le puran le shum-shal thum' 

about-was then of -musical-instruments tmd drums and symkoh playing and dancing 

^ a na-in an ^e'. Shal-p,a p6-kat an-hau' bye-an-hal" 
sound ^ Ms ears-in he heard. Servant one he-oalled word-he-asked, 

ze-da shi?* Amma-ne an-^i', ‘Nangma 
Ihese-thtngs what are? its-meaniag what is ?’ Sim-by said, ‘ Thy 

nao a-kfeg.ai;. a-dam'.in a.zang-a-ta'-in a klung' ehi-the-ohun 
roh,r ae-ts-oome; safe 1m-health4t-good-being he arrived therefore 

n-.pa an.lW-ko an-boi'-leo-e/ Amma-n6 a-tin-a-hun'-len-ko, 
thy-father ts-glad he-feasfing-is? Ritn-by his-Uver-he-opened, 

in-chun-na a-Iut'-nga-lai-lo-da-ko', a-pa in-leng-a an-sbuak' 

house-tnstde he-enter-would-noi-as, his-father the-house -outside he-came 

htm.wtth he-entreated. Be hisfather-to said, ‘I you with 

k*"twiu'-len-ko-e' 

1-have-been-doing 
chi-^e-chun' 


kum-za' -pi-ya n“-rhien 

yedTB^any’^in your^wot*^k 
n*-k‘-shwel'-hallo-e ; 
thee-I-offended-never ; 
tihe-the p6'kat bel 
small one even 

e '^koka l&,m -Sk-ka. Hi-hi nang-ma fa 


yet 


nang 


tema nangma 
‘I you 

n*-zs^bye-m . ze-tik'-ka 
thy-any-Gommandment-in any-time-af 
kema shi-na niehe*fa 


to goat-young 
-ka u*.k-.thm'.fon.lo, kaa koi-pa-me shl-na 

my mith 

chu n“-s& cbu-lban-nu-rwe 8hi«na 


eating-for feasting-for. This thv son th^t eh„ j 

an-lbnai* 11 - • ^ thy-goods harlots with 

ftn.lho.ai an-klung kat-me-in amma 

he-sqwmdered Jie-returned aa-soon-as him 


sa-a 

for 


nan*boi'-ko»a. * 
thou-feffst-gavest. ’ 
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A-pa-ne amma he an-thi', ‘K*-fa-pa nang-ma zung'-za kema shi-na 

Eis-father-by him to he-said, ‘ My -son thou ever me with 


n*-um'-ko ; kema k“-nge thil-le-s§. 
thou-art ; Z 1-have things 
kaQ-in-14m-nga kan-in-boi'-nga 

we-glad-be-shall we-feast-shall 

bi-hi nang-ma nao, ma-sa 

this thy brother, formerly 

an-kiao'-sau g-e', an-kir'-tan. ’ 

he-lost-tcas, he-retumed-again.’ 


a-za'-the-in nang tbil-le-slk a-shi'-fon; 
alt thy things they-are-alm ; 

a-ta'-ko-da-ko' (or a-sbi-ding'-aib 

it-meet-is (or it-icas-right), 

an-^i'-sang-e', a-&u arnung-tan ; 
he-died, now he-is-alive- again ; 
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LAKHER DIALECT. 

The Lakher dialect is spoken by about 1,000 individuals, living in 300 houses to 
the south of the Blue Mountains in the Lungleh sub-division of the South Lushai Hills. 
Their c^lstonl8 are distinct, and it is not thought probable.that their language -will die out. 
According to Mr. Drake-Brockman they call themselves Tlongsai. They are an ofE-shoot 
of the Tlantlang tribe of Lais. This tribe occupies the Chin Hills to the south and west 
of the Tashons. Their number in the Chin Hills was estimated at about 5,000 by 
Messrs. Carey and Tuck. Some inhabitants of the Tlantlang villages on the frontier 
between the Lushai and the Chin Hills are Lusheis. There has been a good deal of 
intermarriage, and there are many half-breeds. These all claim to be Lais; The Ldkhers 
are said to be called Zao by the Chins. Zao is probably the same as Zo or Yo, -a name 
which is used to denote most of the tribes in the Hills. 

The Tlantlangs were first known on the Arakan and Chittagong Frontiers where 
they were called Shendus. It is not, however, certain whether all the tribes called so 
were Tlantlangs. Captain Lewin calls theni Shendoos or Lakheyr Poy. His vocabulary 
seems to be taken from a dialect which in aU essentials is identical with that which 
Major Hughes has used for his list of words in Shandoo. The materials are, however, 
insufficient for a definite decision. The negative particle seems to be wai which may be 
compared with the Sho o. The suffix of the Imperative seems to be tai or which seems 
to correspond to Siyin ted and perhaps to Lai The numerals mainly correspond to 

those usual in Lai, but also sometimes to the forms occurring in Sh6 and Khami. It is 
probable, though it cannot as yet be proved, that the two vocabularies represent one or 
more dialects intermediate between Lai and Shd. This would agree with the position 
assigned to the tribe, north-east and east of the Blue Mountains, i.e., the country occu- 
pied by the Tlantlangs and Hakas. We are unable to state whether the language spoken 
by the Lakhers in the Lushai Hills is the same, though we might infer that it is so from 
the fact that Captain Lewin states that the Shendus are also called Lakheyr. The name 
Heu-ma given by Captain Tickell is perhaps the same as Zao, see above. Colonel 
Elies states that the Lakher or Loi^shing clan came originally from Tlantlang. 

The authorities dealing with these tribes are given below. But it must be remem- 
bered that it is xmcertain whether they have anything to do with the Lakhers of the 
Lushai Hills. 

TickiUi, Oast. S. i&.,— ‘Notes on tJis Heu-md or “8hsndoos,” a tribe inhabitM^ ihs Hills North of Arraean, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bei^l, Yol. xxi, 1863, pp. 207 and ff. 

Liwik, Capt. T. H.,,—The Hill Tracts of Ohiitagong and the Dwellers therein ; with Comparative Yoea- 
bularies of the Hill Dialeets. Calcutta, 1869. Account of the Shendoos on pp. 113, aud ff. 
Shendoo Tocahulaty on pp. 147 and £E. 

Spiashan, H. Bn,— The British Burma Oazetteer, Vol. i, Bangoon, 1880. Note on the Shandoos on 
pp. 185 and f. 

Huohxs, Majob W. OwVHKE , — The Hill Tracts of Arakan. Bangoon, 1881. Notes on the Shandoos or 
Poois on pp. 36 and 42 ff.j Shandoo vocabnlaiy. Appendix pp. iii, and ft. 

Ghambi^, Gaft. 0. A.„— Handbook of the Lushai Country . . compiled in the Intelligenee Branch, 1889. 
Containa a Shendu vocabulary. 

Bubs, COuCbbIi B. H,— Military Report on the Chin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. Note on the name 
Shendu on p. 12 ; on the Lakher or Longshing clan on p. 14. 

Oabet, Bxbtbah S„ andH. N. Tuck,— TA s Chin Hills ; A History of the People, our Dealings with them, 
their Customs and Manners, and a Gazetteer ofdheir Country, Vol. i, Bangoon, 1896. Account 
of the Klangklangs on pp. 160 and f. 
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LUSHEl OR DULIEN. 

Tlie Lusliai Hills have been the scene of various migration.s, nevr tribes at different 
times pushing the former inhabitants westwards and northwards. The Lusheis, who are 
now the prevailing race throughout the lulls, seem, according to Mr. Davis, to have 
begun to move forward from the south-east about the year ISIO. Between 1840 and 
1860 they obtained final and complete possession of xha Noith Lushai Hills, having 
pressed the former possessors, the Thados, before them into Cachar. In 1849 they made a 
raid on a Thafio village in Cachar, and for the first time came in contact with us. After 
several raids on our territory and occasional expeditions against them on our part, we, 
in the beginning of 1890, took continued possession of the Xorth Lushai Hills, and in May 
1890 a political oflBcer was appointed to control our relations with the Lusheis, with his 
head quarters at Aijal. The South Lushai Hills were constituted as a British district on 
and from the 1st April 1891. 

Regarding the various tribes who speak some form or other of Lushei, I am in- 
debted to Major J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., for the following information ^ 

* Lnshai is our way of spelling the word ; the proper way to spell the word, so as to represent the actual 
sound, as spoken by the people, is Lushei, The term includes a number of families, among which are the 
following: Sailo, Thanglua, Riyung, Jadc^ng, Bokum, Pallian, Pachua, Haonar, Chenkual, Ohoahang, Changte, 
Chongte, Hualgno, H nalhang [iHowlong], (The Hualgao are the tribe spoken of the Chin Hili officers as 
Whenoh.) There are probably other families that claim to be true LudiSis. The term Dnlien is also applied 
to these families and the language spoken by all these femilies is known as Lnshsi or Dnlien. These Lnahgis 
have conquered and broken np all other comuCunifcies which formerly had separate villages in the hills. So 
completely has this been done that when we occupied the hills, nearly every village was ruled by a chief of 
one of the following families, vis,, Sailo, Thanglua, Pallian. Of these, the Sailo were far the most numerous ; 
in feet to-day , the number of houses in villages not ruled by Sailos is insigniheant. The Luigis having 
conquered the other clans and absorbed them to a great extent, it is natural that the Lnshsi language has come 
to be the language of by far the greater number of people in the hills west of the Tyao-Koladyne line. 

* The people who inhabit this area and who are iiot Lusheis may be divided into (a) tribes conquered and 
absorbed by the Loshsis, (6) immigrants from the Chin Hills, who have come across the Tyao-Koladyne line 
and seized land by force of arms, (c) the Fanai. 

‘Among (a) are Ralte, Mhar, Paitg, Vanchia, Kolhring, Ngente, Powtu, and innumerable others. 
Most of these, if they ever had a separate language, have lost it now and speak only Lushei. The 
and the Halts are still numerous and keep togeither and thus their dialects have survived. All these 
people are in distin guishahle from Lushsia in their appearance and only differ in a few of their customs and 
methods of sacrificing. 

* (5) Among these are the Jshow, more properly Zahao, in the northern hills and the Lakhers and other 
immigrants from round Haka in the southern hills. These people speak their own languages, and if their 
progress had not been arrested by ns they would have made an effort to drive out the Lushsis. Their customs 
and languages differ from those of the Lushsis in many particulai's. 

‘ (o) The Fanai are a very small family, the first Fanai to he considered a chief, was the grandfather of 
the present Fanai chiefs, of whom there are only seven, who rule some 800 houses. They speak LushsL 

‘ It must be clearly understood that there are no tribes as we understand the term. In former official 
correspordenee ther Syloo tribe and thq Thanglua tribe are spoken of, and it was thought that all people living 
in these conununities were Syloos (Sailos) or Thanglnas, whereas Sailo, ‘Thanglua, etc., are nearly only the 
naroiBfl of individual families to which the chiefs belonged, the villages itiled by these clpefs being inhabited 
by representatives of many different families. I have just succeeded in tiacing out the pedigree of the Sailo 
who are also called Thangnr, through ]L3 generations back to Thangurra, the founder of the family and grand- 
fathe}:< of Sailoa, whence the family took their name*’ 

To this maj bo added the following statement taken from Mr. Davis’ Gfazetteer of 
the North Lnshai Hills : — 

* The term Lnsh^ ihongh known to the people living in the Lnshai Hills, is not, however, used in the 
general sense in which we are accustomed to employ it, and is really tiaed as a name for only one of the many 
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clans or aepts who speak what, is known among the people themselves as the ‘ Dulien Tong * or * Dulien lan- 
guage,* . . . The general term that includes all inhabitants o£ the North Lushai Hills, except Pois, is ‘Mezo * 
or ‘ Mizau/ of which the principal sub-divisions are as follows 

(1) Dulien, or Lushgi. (3) Raltg. 

(2) Mhar. (4) Paitg. 

* These agam are sub-divided into many castes or clans ; thus, of the Dulien or Lushgi the principal clans 
are,— 

(1) Pallien. ^ (3) Cheng khnal. 

(2) Sailo or Thangur, (4) Pachu-au, 

* The first three of these clans are royal castes. The Pallien is now nearly extinct, and is represented in the 

North Lushai Hills by two* chiefs only There is one chief of the Ghengkhual clan, and all the rest of 

the chiefs of villages in the North Lushai Hills are of the Sailo family:’ 

Tlie Lusheis are described as ‘ short, sturdy, thick-set men of Mongolian type of face 
and build/ * The men average in height from 5 feet to 5 feet 8 inches, and the* women 
from '4 feet 8 inches to 6. feet 4 inches. Both sexes vary greatly in colour, from light 
yellow to very dark brown. Good looks are more frequent amongst the men than 
amongst the women,* Colonel Elies remarks : — 

* Many of them wear a dull and morose air, which is partly due to perpetual intoxication, though no 
doubt, principally to the gloomy forests and heavy rainfall of the country they inhabit. In nature they are no 
doubt savage and morose, and they have not as yet acquired any of the virtues of civilization. Even patriotism 
takes simply the form of a mule-kicking when it considers its load too heavy, and we have no instance of self- 
sacrifioe in defence of home or country, and very little pressure has again and again induced them' to desert 
their chiefs. They will overpower a small force if they get the opportunity, and soon after meet an avenging 
force with every sign of friendlmesa and welcome. . . . Men, women, and children smoke tobacco almost in- 
cessantly. . . . They manufacture a kmd of beer from rice and other grain called variously hang^lu orzu, 
and drink great quantities of it.’ 


A. small class of men from their boyhood adopt the clothes and habits of women. 
They are called ‘ Toi,’ and are treated as women, and do women’s work. Their principal 
occupation used to be dancing, for which purpose they used to travel from village to 
village. 

The Iiusheis live in v^ges, usually placed on the tops of hills and ridges, and vary- 
ing in size from 600 to 50 houses. The government of the village is in the hands of the 
chief or idl. Hjs house is open as an asylumj but everybody who takes refuge here 
becomes the chief’s slave. The villages are moved to a fresh site about once in every 
five years. This is a consequence of their system of cultivation, which is the jJmn 
•ystan common to all hill tribes. 

‘The religion of the Lusheis,’ says Mr. Davis, ‘is the same as that of the' other 
aninaistio tribes on this frontier, i.e., though they believe that a good spirit exists, ttieir 
sacrifices are always made to the parti(;;nlar bad spirit to whose influence any particular 
mitfortane is supposed to he due.’ 


•Several languages are spoken in the Lushai Hills, thus, besides various Indo- Aryan 
Tsma^mlars spoken by scattered individuals, the following languages b elonging to the 
K.uki-Chin group : Zahao, Lakher, Mhar, Paite, Lai and.Kalte. But the principal lan- 
guage throughout the hills is Ludi5i or Dulien, which is also commonly understood by 
tte Zahaos and the Ealtgs. This language is also spoken in the south-west comer of 
the Caohar plaina The figures reported for Lushei are as follows 

Oao^Hain., ... 009 

LnghaiHills . . 

Laai^i Hills (indgidi) .* ; ; .* ; .* ; gSoo 


ToU£ 


40,539 
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The Deputy CommissioueT of the Ltuiliai Hills states 

•This dialect of tae Kuki-LaVaai Groap U ihe Ungud of all tha tribe-s in tbo X iih Lit-'-aai Hili- 

Dishict, I bt*Iieve it is of all tbe tribes of the Soath Lnsliai Hills, being under^w^i hy a'u It i.w ih.'z ia;.g';ai;rc 
of the Sailaa (Sjloo) clan whiek has the past 60 yeaits attained a proniinL:ii : it in tkn 

coTiutry and given chiefs to almost every cummunity in it. The Lnshais or Duifenn uou hc/vever, f rm a 
majority of the population. There are now-a-days no pure villages of any one tribe, altliough i-::eh ezhuii. 1 
believe, formerly,* 

With regaxd to the Lusheis reported from Lungleh, these are, according to a note 
kindly prepared by Major J. Shakespear, the people who understand Lushei. 

* Among them are several who among themselves speak other languages, some cf which appuj‘ to di^Vr 
mateiially from Lu>-li0i as to be hardly entitled to be called dialects of it. Amongst the^e, the Ici wm ari:^ 
Balte and Ngente, but prjbably many others are still used in parts of the hills. It is impossible, as yet, to 
estimate the number of persons speaking these languages, as they are scattered about among the differi:-!! 
villages, and their number could only be ascertained by taking a careful census. It appears probable that thc'^t 
languages will gradually cease to be used. At present there are villages in the North Ln.-ihai Fills, in which 
there are large Riilte communities, who speak their own language and hardly understand Lnshcl ; but it is prob- 
able that these will gradually break up and cease using their own language. All these tribes are called by us 
Lushai, and by themselves Zao, and by the Eastern tribes, whom we call Chin, Mgr.* 

Ngente is a dialect of Lushei, specimeus of which have been procured, and which 
will be treated below. But we have very little information with regard to other dialects. 
JPannai is said to be a Lushei dialect. It is spoken in the South Lushei Hills between 
their Eastern border and the Koladyne Eiver, from about Jaduna to about Dopura, but 
we have no further information about it. The Lusheis are often divided into Westera 
Lusheis, west of the Sonai and north of the Darlung peak and the Moifang range ; East- 
ern Lusheis, east of the Sonai towards Arbam Peak ; Kairuma, in the extreme south- 
east corner of the North Lushai Hills; and Howlongs north and north-cast of Lungleh 
and south of the Sailam. But this division seems to bo based on other tlian linguistic 
grounds. 

Standard Lushei is relatively well known. Brojo Nath Shaha, and the Pioneer 
Missionaries J. Herbert Lorrain and Fred! W. Savidge have written grammars. The 
grammar of the latter is accompanied by a full Lushei-English and English-Lushei Diction- 
ary, and word lists are to be found in many of the sources mentioned below. Mr. Davis 
remarks that the Lushm language has a closer resemblance to BangkhOl than to Thado, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the Eangkhols had been completely ousted from 
the Lushai Hills by the TMdos before the Lusheis ever entered that territory. Accord- 
ing to the same authority, Lushei is also connected uitii the Naga languages and w’ith 
Manipuri, and closer with the former than with the latter. . Compare, however, the 
general introduction to the Kuki-Chin group. 

There is no written literature. But several tales and songs are cuirent. Major 
Shakespear has given us specimens of the former and Colonel Lewin and Brojo Nath 
Sh^ba. of the latter. 

The following is a list of authorities dealing with the Lusheis 

XiEWiK, Cah'. T. M.,—Th» SiU Traeti of Ohittagong and the Jheeller* therein ; witheomjparaiite Voeabula^ 
ties of the Hill Dialects. Calcnita, 1869. Contains an acconnt of ilie Lhoosai pp. 98 and S, 

• and vocabnlaiies, Lboosai, etc., pp. 146 and IE. 

Liwur, Lib0IB»amx-Colos*l T, Frooerhe of the Inhahkauts of the Chittagong Mill Dracts. 

Caloatta, 1878. 
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Lewik, Lieutenant-Colonel T. H.^^^Progressive GoUoqutal Exercises in the JOnshai Bialeet of ike * Bzo * 
or Kuhi Language, with Vocabularies and popular Tales, Calc afcta, 1874. Contains on p, 2 a 
Vocabnlaiy, Lnshai, etc. 

Campbell, Sir George,— Specimens of Languages of India, including those of the aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Vocabulary, Luslud, 
etc., pp. 189 and 

Hunter, W. W., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Volume vi., London, 1876. Contains an account of 
the Lusbais, pp. 59 and 

Damant, G. lB..i^Notes on the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Eivers. Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, New Series, Volume xii, 1880, pp, 
228 and ff. Note on the Lushais, p. 240 ; Vocabulary, Lushai (after Lewin), etc., p. 255. 

Bbojo Nath Shaha, — A Grammar of the Lushai Language, to which are appmded a few illustrations of 
the Zau or Lushai popiilar songs and translations from ^sop^s Fables, Calcutta, 1884. 

Anderson, J. D ., — A short List of Words of the Hill Tippera language, with their English equivalents. 
Also of Words of the Language spohen by Lushais of the Sylhet Frontier. To which have been 
added . . . Lushai Equivalents from the Bialeet spoken by the Lushais of the Chittagong Frontier : 
these latter are taken from Captain LewirCs Exercises in the Lushai Language. Shillong, 1885. 

SOPPITT, 0. A ., — A short Account of the Kuki-Ltishai Tribes on the North-East Frontier (districts Gacliar, 
Sylhet, Ndga Hills, etc., and the North Gachar Hills), with an Outline Grammar of the EangkhoU 
Lushai Langu,age and a Comparison of Lushai loith other Bialects. Shillong, 1887. Lushai 
Vocabulary, pp. 86 and ff. 

B., H. R.,— TAe Lushais. 1S73 to 1889. Shillong, 1889. 

Chambers, 0. A., — Handbook of the Lushai Country Compiled in the IntelUgenoe Branch. 

Calcutta, 1889, Contains Vocabularies, Lushai (Kuki), etc. 

Gait, E. A,, — Report on the Census of Assam for 1891. Shillong, 1892. Contains a note on the Lushai, 
p. 182, and on the Kuki-Lushai tribes, p. 251. 

Baines, J. A., — Census of India, General Reports London, 1893. Note on the Kdki-Lushai group, 
p. 150. 

Bllbs, Colonel, E. R., — Military Report on the Ghin-Lushai Country. Simla, 1893. 

Davis, A, W., •^Gazetteer of the North Lushai Hills. Shillong, 1894. 

Hutchinson, R. H. Sneyd, — Yocahilary of the Lushai Language. Calcutta, 1897. 

Lobrain, J, Herbert, and Fred. W. Savidge. — A Grammar and Dictionary of the Lushai Language 
{Bulien dialect). Shillong, 1898. 

Shaiespear, Major,*— leh vai then thu [Lushei and foreign tales]. Shillong, 1898. 

Mizo zir tW bu [Lushei Primer]. Printed and published by Authority. Shillong, 1899. 

The following sketch of the Lushei graminar is based on the grammars by Brojo 
Nath SVialia and Lorrain and Savidge, to which the student is referred for further details. 

PrOUUUOifttioUi — pronunciation of the vowels seems, in many cases, to be 
rather indistinct. Thus the suffix of the past tenses of the verbs is td or td, the verb * to 
come ’ is written hong, hon, ho, or hang, etc. A before ng has the sound of « in English 
‘ hut.’ Nang, thou, is therefore often written nmg. Einal vowels of words and syllables 
are generally long. G as an initial letter only occurs in foreign words. J is said to be 
a foT «^i g T^ sound. It occurs, however, instead of », in the second specimen, where it is prob- 
ably only a method of representing the sound of the latter letter. The sounds, sh and 
s are often interchangeable. The liquids I, m, %, r, can be aspirated, and are then followed 
by the letter h. When h is placed at the end of a syllabic or word, it denotes that 
the sound must he abruptly shortened. Some phonetical changes must be noted. Thus 
ei often becomes e, as in net, ne, to have ; ei, e, to eat. A euphonic v is inserted after 
a word ending in o or oh, when a vocalic suffix is added. Thus lo, field, lo-v-d, in the 
field. Brojo Nath Shaha mentions several otiier * euphonic ’ letters, thus ch, m, I, etc. 
■ Einal consonants airo often silent, thus po or poh, even, etc. 

Articles. — ^The indefinite article is the numeral pa-khat, one. Demonstrative pro- 
nouns or relative participles supply the place of the definite article. 
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Nouns.— Gender— '-.'.’y 

Jfauaes ofanirariLs iirl-.-ss t'i i.,-!’ ''.i.f.X! 
The sarae word ofita; >, 'ii-. d;.':'- 

/6, child; «, elder bi'iV’jr -iV .d'tt.r. 
guidhed ill the ioh-Av'e,' iv:sy.>. : — 


•> ' . 



hnv'Lf-r 


the cfi' ? of miimate beings. 
.:n.,':b-.ute ohjeds are neuter. 
5 , ( fi a il ji-’ii i * y c-i i-iues. Thus 
or Ger.der is distin- 


1. Often, intiie of nouns of relaii'.ii.ddji, by dilferent words; thu-s, pd. 


fill her ; tti, mciljei' ; 

J/f;, muTOiiiUi uncle; ; 


h'a;>‘i. d; iiii-pi’i. jxi, paternal uncle ; 


2. By suffixing fA for the ritaiculinr-, siul nu for the feminine; thus,/a*j)a, son; 

y« •nil, daughter : thien'pl, nnalo friend ; thien-nii, female friend ; 

S, Proper nduixs of the inaceuiine gender end in ii, those of the feminine gender in 


*5 thus Chillonyd, Zah'itmi ; 

4t. In the case of fuli-gTov/n animals ciiai or pn is suffixed to denote the male, and 
pul or nil to denote the female, thus lAl-chnL a he-gaat, kel~piii, a she-goat. 

lTnnil)er. — There are two liumlx'i’s, the si'.inular and the plural. Number is not 
indicated when it appeals from the cmiioxl. 'Iho snffivfs .>!" ih*^ plural are te,ho, te-ho, 
h>-te, zong-song, and zong-zong-le. Thus, thkii-te. fiimuh ; ml-ho, men ; Idl-te-ho, chiefs, 
etc. A postposiUou sumettmes precedes the plural >uffix, thus tit lug phen-d te, h&hiuA 
the trees. 

Case. — The simple thcmie is commonly used to denote the cases of the subject, the 
direct and the indirect object, the Toeatirc and the genitive. Suffixes are used to denote 
cases as follows : — 

Case of the agent . — The suffix in, denoting the agcnl, is usually added to the subject 
when followed ^by a transitive verb in the active voice ; thus, apd-in a-fi-a, by the father 


he said. 

Genitive. — Occasionally the word a is added ; thus, ht-furnli a-puan, mj sister’s 
cloth. This a seems to be identical with the pronominal prefix, and the above may 
be translated as well ‘ my sister her cloth’. In the case of feminine nouns i may be 
substituted for «; thus, my sister’s cloth. When the governing noun 

is understood the genitive takes the suffix td ; thus, sd pvan sd ha-pd-ta a-ni, that cloth 
ibnt. my father’s it is. This ti is probably identical with the suffix of the past tense, 
wliich is often added to adjectives in many Kuki-CMii dialects. A form such as koi-pa-td 
is therefore a kind of relative piitieiple. 

Locative. — The suffixes of the locative are in and d ; thus, Hl-rii-in, in the heart ; 
lov-d, in the fields. 

Vocative, — The vocative singular takes no termination. The suffix u is used, in 
formii^ the vocative plui*al as also the imperative plura.1, see below. Thus ml-te ti, O 
men. In proper nouns the terminations d and * are dropped in the vocative ; thus, 
CTudhong, 0 Cbalboiiga ; lAangkutig, O Liangkungi. Short names retain the teimina- 
tion ; thus, Kh&md, Tttngi. The terminations d and t are sometimes added to the vocative 
of other nouns. Thus ihien-d, thien-i, 0 friend (male and female respectivffiy). 

The suffixes are added to the .adjective when it follows the noun ; thus, Him fai-in, 
rejoicing great*in. 

AdjectiveB.— 1316 comparative degree is formed by adding zoi, zdk, more, to the 
positive. Thus, nao^pemg-sok, the youngw. The particles of comparison are aiin, oiia, or 
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nhek-in. Thus, fa-pa fa-m min a-shang-zdk, the son the daughter he-tall-more. The 
superlative may also be formed: by adding her, very most, to the positive ; thus, puan tha 
her, the best cloth. Adverbs may be formed by sufaxing in, or tak-in, to the adjective ; 
thus, thd, good, thd-tak-in, well., Their comparative degree is formed by adding leh, 
mol, or deo, their superlatiVv' by adding her. 

Hfumerals— The numerals are given in the list of words. The prefix jja in the 
first nine numerals is a generic prefix and is often dropped when the numerals qualify 
a noun. It is, however, retained when human beings are spoken of. There are 
apparently no other generic prefixes. The ordinals are formed by adding m, the suffix of 
a relative participle, to the cardinal numbers ; thus, pa-thmi-nd, third ; pa-ngd-nd, fifth. 
Frononns. — ^The following are the Personal pronouns 

Singalap. Plural. 

kei-md, kei, ka, I, kei-tnd-td, k&irni, kan, we. 

kei-tm, kei-d, ka, my. kd-md-m, kei-m, kan, our. 

k&rmd-td, keimd-a-id, kei-a-td, ka-td, mine, k^md-m-td, k^-m-td, kan-td, ours. 


keH-md-Tnkfi, ked-min, min, mi, me. 
nang-md, nang, i, thou. 
nang-md, nang-d, i, thy. 
nang-md-td, nang-md-a-td, i-td, thine. 
nang-md, nang, thee. 
a-md, a-m, a, he, she, it. 
a-md, a-m, a, Ms, her, its. 
a-ma-td,a-mxt-a-td, a-iiA-td,-a-td, his, hers, its, 
a-md, a-ni, Mm, her, it . 


kei-mdrm-min, kd-ni-mm, min, mi, us. 
na/ttg-md-m, nang-ni, in, you. 

niang^ni^ your. 

yours, 

nang-md-nii nang-ni^ you. 

cm^ they. 
anrmd-n% an^ their. 
an-rnd’-m^tdi an-m^idi (x^n-td^ theirs. 
rnirmorm^ anirm^ them. 


The accusative case of the second person is frequently formed by omitting or retain- 
ing the pronoun, and affixing che, a-che, or cU-d in the singular, and che-u or a-che-n 
in the pluiul. Thus, ka-vel-ang che, I will strike thee. The forms ka, kan ; i, in ; a, at! 
we also used as pronominal prefixes to the verbs. See below. The suffixes used in the 
declension of nouns are also used after pronouns. The suffix of the agent in may he eon- 
tracted after a preceding vowel ; thus, an, by Mm . 

The Reflexive pronoun is expressed by prefixing in to the verb ; thus, kan4n-hao-e, 
we mutually quarrelled. * 

M - S'-' pronouns ^ hei, he, hei-M, he-hi, tki,, a, .d-a, that ; hU 

hU-m. fct s hhu, khu-Uu, ftat down thero; m. hU-hU, tlintnp there 

‘-n. otc. When any if the impen^d 

thBTiiaw ■WhenTh^'''ffi^ l'®‘wo«iithetwoooinponents: thne, de UmU, 

usii^ relative *^^* °* ^ relative pronoun is expressed by 

at the time when I beTtin v I-beating-time-at, 

he was; sd mi sd i-nthu-iu fliif’ hebemg village, the village in which 

Z6-*o?, yesterday man came whom you see; nimin-dmi 

cloth to-morrow I to-buv the o 1 ti, u* o®ame yesterday; pmn nak-tdk-d ka-lei-tur, 
pronoun is freqLn% ^ to-morrow. A demonstmtive 

coiTelative; thus, nao-pcmg a-pnan ka-ldk. 



ZiTrSH£l. 


13S 


Itha a-lo-Jcal-ang, the boy his cloth I took, he he will come. A relatire clatise is put in 
the plural by affixing ie, thus puan ha-mhu te, the clothes which I saw. 

The Interrogative pronouns are tu, tn nge, tu mi, who ? eng, eng nge, zeng nge, 
eng mi, what ? kho4-nge, which ? thus, nge vel che, who hit you ? When a is pre- 
fixed to an interrogative pronoun, the meaning becomes partitive ; thus, a-tu nge i-ho, 
whom of them do you call ? Tih, this, may be used with an interrogative pronoun to 
denote relativity ; thus, tu nge ni, tih i-rhia eni, who was it ? do you know this ? do you 
know who it was ? 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. These are the following : — 

Singular, — ha, I i, thou a, he, she, it. 

Plural, hem, we in, you an, they. 

■When the subject is a neuter noun a also denotes the third person plural. When 
two singular nominatives are connected by means of nhen-d, with, the verb takes the 
plural particle ; thus, laenbiha nhen-a han in-hao-ve, (I) Lienbika with, we mutually 
quarrelled. The prefixes are omitted when the verb governs a personal pronoun of the 
first person as its object j w’hen the subject is an interrogative pronoun or an infinitive ; 
and in the imperative tense. 

The root alone is freely used to denote present and past tenses ; thus, eng an-tt, 
what (do) they do ? a-ti, he said. 

The Past tense is also formed by adding the suffix td or id ; thus, a-pem-td, he 
m^rated. 

The suffix of the Putore is ang ; thus, ha-haUang, I will go. The future isalso used 
to denote what is presumed to be true ; thus, a-ni-ang-e, it noay be. 

Throughout these tenses of the indicative mood an e or a may be sufidxed, appa- 
rently without altering the moaning ; thus, hei-md ha-m-e, I am ; h&rmd ha-in-e, I 
drank ; hei-md ka-shd-ang-e, I will say ; a-tl-a, he said. 

The suffix of the Imperative is ro, plural ro-u, in the third person rose ; thus, 
pe-ro, give thou ; Id-ro-n, bring you ; ni-ro~se, let him, them, be. The first jjerson is 
formed by the particle I, prefixed to the future; thus, let iis feast. Compare 

Participles. 

The suffix of the Hegative imperative is shu, sha-u, shuse, i eha ang ; thus, ahoi 
shu, do not say ; i-shd ehu'ang, let us not say. 

A Conditional is formed by adding chuan, if, to the verb ; thus, han om chuan, if we 
remain, lit. we remain, that-being. Often also the present participle is used to form 
conditional tenses. 

The Infinitive or Verbal noun is identical with the root ; thus, «, to eat ; 
Ihd-tah-a a-ld-om-lai-4n, distanoe-great-at his-still-being-time-at, when he was still fax 
off ; a-rdl-ea-ve-le, its-spending-completing-time-at, when it had become thoroi^hly spent. 
Another verbal noun is formed by adding the suffix nd ; thus, a-om-nd~hhua, his-being- 
village, the village in which he was. The same forms may also be considered as 
relative participles. See Relative pronouns. The infinitive of pnrpose is formed by add- 
ing the suffixes tur, tdr-in, nd-tur, nan, an, in ; thus, ei-tur, to eat; veng-tdr-in, to watch. 

A Noun of Agency is formed by adding the suffix in ; thus, mhvrtu, one who sees; 
ngai-tu, a lover, etc. 

The suffix of the Adverbial participle is in, in form identical with the suffix 
qt the locative. Thus, a-nhd thoh-m a-om-td, his-work doing he remainecU 
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The suffix of the Conjunctive participle is a generally with the pronominal pre- 
fix ; thus, a-sum a~Jehdmra Ithua-la/m Ihd-tak-a a-kal-td-a, his property he collecting 
village far to he migrated. This form is very commonly used in a sentence which is 
complete in construction, but dependent on a subsequent clause to complete the meaning 
of the speaker. Another participle is formed by adding la or Imig, preceded by i, «, or 
she, according to the person denoted. Thus, shoi-i-ld, I-saying, if I say ; shoi-td-irld, 
I having said. If md is inserted after the root, the meaning becomes ‘although.’ 
Thus, m-mdrshe-ld, that being although, nevertheless. This participle ending in Id is 
usually substituted for the first of two connected imperatives, as a conjunctive parti- 
ciple ; thus, kal-vrlcmg lei-voh, going buy, go and buy. 

The Passive voice is said to be formed by combining the root or the infinitive of 
the principal verb with the verb substantive. A long vowel in the root is shortened. 
Thus, pe a-m-tmg-e, it will be given ; d-tuT a-m-cmge, it shall be eaten. In reality, 
however, there is no passive voice, as different from the active. In, the suffix of the 
agent, when added to the subject, ffiiows that the verb must be translated as active. 
In other cases the context shows how to translate. A clause such as a-md fd-pd ka-^ua^ 
his son’s my-beating, may be translated ‘ I beat his son,’ and ‘ his son was beaten by me.’ 

CompOTULd verbs are in very common use. The principal prefixes are mk (motion 
dowhwhrds) ; ha/a (motion upwards and towards the speaker); lb, ran (motion towards), 
and na (motion on level ground). 

Gansatvoes are formed by adding the verb Ur, to cause ; thus, kal-Ur, to cause to go, 
to send. 


Desideraiives are formed by means of the verb dn, to wish, or some synonymous 
verb. Thus, orlut-du-loh-vd, he to-enter-wished not. 

Fotentialitg is indicated by the verb thei, to be able ; thus, ka-kal-thd-loh-ve, I go 
cannot. Other words frequently used in forming compounds are dan, to be about ; reng 
and ihm, denoting continuity; sak, meaning ‘for,’ ‘from’; sheng, completely; ‘eek, 
entirely ; mek, forming a present definite, etc. 


The Negative particle is loh, suffixed to the root. Nem and nmg are sometimes 
substituted for I6h-ve and loh-vemg. Thus ka-ni-loh-ve or ka-ni-nem, I am-not. The 
negative imperative is formed by suffixing shu. See above. 

Interrogative particles arc em', env-m, e-lo, md, e-vnd, lo-vewrm, ne-md, na-nge. 
Thus, i-kaUange etn, will you go ? hal i-dw e-md, do you wish to go ? 

Other words are freely treated as verbs. Thus, ml a-thdre,’iih& man he is good; anr 
md-virtdrtdr-vn, for their sake ; an in-tJdm-e, they are mutually friends. 

Order of ^WTords. ^Tho usual order of words is subject, indirect object, direct object, 
verb. In interrogative sentences the direct object generally precedes the indirect one. 
Bemon^ratives are put at tlio beginning of the sentence. A genitive is generally plac.ed 
imtn^iately before the governing noun. Adjeotiyes usually follow the noun they 
qualify. Adverbs are placed before adjectives and after verbs. 

I am indebted to Messrs. Savidge and Lorrain for a translation of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son in Lusbei. Another spocimen, representing the dialect spoken ia the 
South Lushai Hills, has boon prepared by Mr. Sneyd Hutchinson, Superintendent of the 
South Lus^ Hills. A list of Standard Words and Phrases will he found on pp, 160 
fmd If. It is duo to Major J. Shakospoar, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C, 
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Specimen 1. 

(Messrs. JF. IF. Savidge and J. K. Lcrra-in, 1896.J 

■ Mi ttt-in-e-mSi fd-pa pa-nhih a-nu. A-nau-pang-zak-in a-pa nhena, 

Man a-certain-hp sons two he-had. The-yonng-mare-by his-f other to, 

‘ ka-pa, TO ka-chanai min pe-rah/ a-tia. Tin a-sum an 

^my-f other, property-of my-share me giret he-said. Then his-pro^erty them 

pa-nliih nken-a a-shem-a. Xi rc-lo-tean a-nau-pang-zdk-in a-sum a-za-in 
two among he-dicided. Day long- not thc-young-more-by Us-property all 
a-khdm-vek-a khua-lam lha-tak-a a-kal-ta-a, chu-ta-chuan nuam-lu-tuk-in 
he-C(Mected-entirely-and country Jar-tery-to he-went, there luxuriously 

a-om-a a-sum chu a-bO-ral-tir-ta-a. A-ial-zd-ve-le 

he-being his-property that he-tOhe-lost-to-disappear-caused. If-lost-completely-iohen 
chu khua-lam chu na-sha-tak-in an*tam-ta-a, e-tdr a-tla-ohham-a. Tin chu lam 
that country that exceedingly they-hungered, to-eat he-laoked. Then that place 
khua-a mi tu-e-md nhena chuan nha-thok-in a-ya-tang-a; chu mi 
vUlage-in man a-certain with there work-doing he-went-engaged-himself ; that man 
chuan vok chd-to pe-tur-in a-l6-lam-a a-tir-a. Eng-lo kdm Tok-in 

that-by pigs food gimig-for his-fields-directmirin lie-sent. Any husks pigs 
an-e kha a-ni-pdh-in e-puai* a-du-em-em-a ; tu-ma-in eng-ma an-pe-shi-lo-va. 
they-ate that him-also by to-eat-his-fill he-wished-much ; anybody anything they-gave-not. 
A-harh-le-ye-le, ‘ ka-pa nhena in-lhdh-fa*te chd e-shen-lo-va ne an 

Se-awoke-when, ^my-f other mth servants food tc-eat-finishing-not have they 
tam-v5*nen, kc la-chu he-ta ril-tam-in ka-thi-ddn-a. Ka-thO-vang-a ka-pa 

many-also, I but here belly-hunger-in I-dying-am. I-arise-wUl my-father 

nhena ka-va-shoi-ang-aj “ka-pa, van-a-mi chunga le nangma mit-mhu-in 
to I-go-say-mll, my-father, hemen4ts-man against and thy eye-dght-in 
thil ka-ti-sual-e. Ka mlung i fa-pd rua tlak ka-ni-l6-vo; i nhena 
thing I-did-evU. My name thy son to-bear worthy I-am-not ; thee with 
in-lhdh-fa pa-khat ang-in min shiem-Te-rdh,’” a-ti-a. Tin a-thova a-pa 
servant , ofie like me make-also,'^ ’ he-said. Then he-arising his-father 
nhen-a a kal-ta-a. Chu-ti-chuan lha-tak-a a-la-om-lai-in a-pa-in a-l6-mha-a, 
to he went. There far-very he-yet-was^time-at his-father-byhe-towards-saw, 
a-khd-ngai-a, a-tlan-a, a ir-a chuk-tuah-a a-fdp-a. A nhen-a a-fa-pa-in, 
he-pitied, he-ra/n, his neck-on embracing he-Mssed* Si/m to his-son-by. 
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* ka-pa, yan-a-mi cktmga le nangma mit*mliu-in thil ka-ti-sual-e, ka-mhmg 
‘my-father, JieaDen’s-maa to and thy eye-dgU-m tJmg I-did-evU, my-name 

i fa-pa a-ttta tlak ka-ni-lo-Tej’ a-tia. M-ma-ske-la a-pa-in a-boih-te 
thy son its-bearing worthy I-am-not,' he-smd. Nevertheless his-f other his-slaves 
nhen-a, ‘puan tha-ber baji-la-tbue-u-la han-shin-tir-r&h-u, a-kut-a 
to, ‘cloth best here-brmging-qmcMy here-^ut-on-let(-him), his-hand-m 
zung-bun-te a-ke-phah-a phe-kok-te bim-tii-rah-u, Uum-tak-in i-e-ang-u; he ka-fa-pa 
jmger-rmgs his-feet-on shoes put, joyfully let-m-eat ; tJm my-son 

hi a-thi, a-l6-nung-le-ta a-ni-e; a-bo-ya kan-mhu-le-ta a-iu-e,’ a-ti-a. 
this he-died, he-here-revived-agam beds; he-lost-was we-saw-again beds' he-said. 
Tin Mm-tak-in an-om-tan-ta'a. 

Then joyfully they-to-be-began. 


Tin a-£a-pa ii-pa-z^ik lo-va a-om. In-a a-l6-thlen-d4n-in en^-lo 

Then his-son old-more field-m he-was. Souse-to he-baek-to-cmte-odxmt-bemg some 
tnm-ri le an-Em-th&m a-rhe-ta-a. Tin boih tu-e-ma, a-ko-va, ‘ cbn eng-nge 

drum-sound and dancing-sound he-heard. Then slave some he-calUng, ‘ that what 

lu-ta?’ a-li-a a-z^t-a. A nhena, ‘i-nau a-l6-tbleng-ta-a, bim-tak-iu 

is V he-sayi/ng he-ashed. Him to, ‘ thy-yowngev-brother he-bach-came, safely 
a-mbn-le-a-vang-in, i-pa-in ruai a-tbeb/ a-fi-a. Tin a-tbin-ur-a 
he-saw-agam-because, thy-fathefTby feast he-gives,’ he-said. Then he-angry-becmmg 

in-a a-lut-dn-lo-Ta ; a-pa a-ld-dak-a a-tblem-a. Ni-ma-sbe-la 

homedn he-to-etder-wished-not ; kis-father he-came-out he-entreated. Nevertheless 

a-pa nben-a, ‘Ebe-rSb, kum-kbaa be chin hi i-nba ka-tbok-a, i-thu 
hisf other to, ‘ lAsten, dmys this Ml this thy-worh I-did, thy-word 

Ik-bi ka-oi-lo-ngai-sM-lo-ya ; ka-thien-te nhen-a . Ibim-na-tur kel-te min 

but Tto-obey-not-considered-not ; my-friends with, feasting-for Md me 


pe-ngai-shi-lo. Chu-tin he i fa-pa hi nd-ebi-ztiar nben-a i-sum 

to-give-consideredst-not. Now this thy son this harlots with thy-property 

e-ral-vek-tu, hi a-lo-kal-ye-le a-ma-tan ruai i-theb-ve-a,’ a-ti-a 
wasted-all-who, he he-commg him-for feast thou-givest-also,’ he-said 
a-chbang-a. Tin a-nben-a, * ka-fa-pa, ka-nben-a i-om-reng-a-lam, 

he-answered. Then him-to, ‘my-son, me-with thou-to-be-always-contented-art. 


a-piang i-ta a-ni-e. Lhim-tak le l&m-tak-in om 

mine whatever thine it-is. Sappiness-great and pleasure-great-in to-be 

a-tha a-lkm; be i nan hi a-tM a-l6-ntmg-le-ta a^ni-e, 

tt-good tt-wellds ; this thy yotmger-brother this he-died he-came-aUve-agam beds, 
a bo-va kan-m&a-le-ta' a-ni-e,’ a-fi-a. 
he lost-was we-saw-dgahi ' he-is,' he-said. 


I 
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(Lingleh, Llbhai Hills, j 


(jB. H, Sneyd Hutchinson, Esq., 1807*) 


Vunjatbanga kan khiiii a luiu 
Vtinjathangd oar village he Coming 


te 

of 


Chalbon^a 


Chalbongd 


Mualkai-a in-a 
Mualhai't house'iii 
zu tum-fcuk-m ka ia-e. 

drink much-very I drank. 

lo-liODg*a. M ualkai-a in*a 
arrived-(came-ut). Mualkai's house-in 


ka 

I 

Ka 

I 


xuasak-iu ka mhu-Iolj-ve 
Jirst-at I satc-not. 
niliu. Mualkai-a 
sate. Mualkai’s 
rui-dan-ve-le, 
gelting-drunk-tchen, 
lieabika alien, kan 
Lienbikd mth, we 


Kan khua 
Otir village 
iu-a Muaikai-ii 
house-in 3luulkai's 
Vunjatiianga a 
Vwijdlhangd he 
in-hao-e. 

mutually-quarrelled. 
vel-e. Lieabika 

Formerly my eldest-brdher Thilllang-to he went, someone beaC-him. Lienbikd 
nhena kaa in-hao-rir, Yunjatlianga pok a tel-ve-e. Lienbiku 

with we quarrelling, Vwijdlhangd even he mixed-himelf-up. Lienbikd 
le Vunjatbanga ka-beng-a. Xakin-deva Mualksi an, ‘in-bao- 

and Vunjdthangd l-slruck {with-the-hand). Later-on Mmlkai he, ^you-quar- 
va tanka kbatrin zu i lei-la-in-tiro,’ rain ti. 

relling rupee one-of drink you buyiug-must-eause-to-drink,’ me he-told. 


Mhana ka u Thiltlang-a a kal, tun-e-mo 


aong-tur-in 


ka 


kal-a, ka lei-a. Mualkai in-a kan da. Ka 

went, 1 hought-it. Mualkai’s hotae-in we put-it. I 

le CbaUioriga an tin-ta. Zu kan siek- 

ihey hud-scattered. JUrink we prepared- 
nlien, in in-bao-va Chalbonga 
with, you having-quarrelled Chalbonga 
ii. Chalbonga le Vunjatbanga 

hc-lvld. Chalbongd and Vwijdlhangd 

ka kal. Tin Chalbonga 

/ went. There Chalbongd 

kan in-ang,’ ka ti. 
toe drtnk-will,’ 1 said. 
ti. 


Zu 

JDrink io-search-for J 
tblefig-in Vunjatbanga 
reaching VunjdUmigd and Chalbongd 
zovaii, Mualkai an, ‘Vunjatbanga 

having, Mualkai he, ’Vvnjdthuugd 

le Vunjatbanga va-ko-ra,’ min 
and Vunjdthangd must-go-und-Cdll,’ me 
Ingai-lovi pa Mailuta iu-a ko-r«r-in 

of-lngai-lovi the-falher Marlutd'e housc-to io-call 
a mu-a ka kai-tova, ‘ Horo, zu 

he sleeping 1 urouseci-him. ‘ Come, drink 

* Zu ka rui-e ; ka kal-thei-loh-ve,’ a 

‘ By-drink I dru»k-am ; I go-camotj he said. 

kai-tova, ‘ka du-loh-ve,’ a ti. Voy tum-tak-in ka 

aroused, * 1 want-notj he said. Times many 1 


Tin Vunjatbanga ka 
Then Vunjdthangd 1 
8oani-a, ‘ zu ka 
urged-him, ‘ with-dHnk 1 
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rui-6 ; ka kal-pe-loh-vc/ a ti. Chu-mi-lai-in kei po zu ka 

drunh-am ; I to-go-am-not-able,^ he mid. At-that-time 1 even with-drinJe I 

rui-a. Anmaui-ta-lurin zu ka lei-a, a-tlia-tak-in ka 

toas’di'unk. For-them drink 1 had-hcnightt good-way-very-in 1 

kova, lui-zui-du-loh-va ti-in ka tin-ur-a. Thing ka la-a, a 

called'them, rne-follow-to-mll-not saying I got-angry. A-stich 1 picked-up, his 

lu-a ka vuak-e. Voy enjange ka vuak dik-tak-in ka 

head-on I struck. Times how-many I struck exactly I 

shoy-thei-loh. Voy thum a-ni-ange. Ka-vuak-lai-iu Chalbonga 

fo-say-am-not-able. Times three it-may-be. 1-strikmg-time-at Chalbonga 

mi oUel-dan-e. Vunjathanga ka-vuak-in engtinge-a-om ka rhe-loh, 

me preventing -was. Vunjathangd my-strihing-from howhe-was 1 hnow-not. 

Ka kal-a. Koya-nge ka kal ka rhe-loh, tin ka taug-haia 

1 went-away. Where I went I know-noti hut 1 hecouting-sober 

ka i-i ka om-e. Vunjathanga nhen voy khat po kan in- 

my house-in / was. Vunjathangd with time once even we muituaUy- 

hao-loh, Zu rui vangin kan in-hao-va. 

quarrelled-nol. By-drink drunk hemg we quarrelled. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Statement of Nothanga, accused of culpable homicide. 

I did not see Vunjathanga when he first came to our village. I saw Chalbonga in 
the house of Mualkai of our village. I drank much in Mualkai’s house ; he provided 
the liquor. Vunjathanga came into the house when I was getting drunk. I quarrelled 
with Lienhika of my village in Mualkai’s house. My elder brother had gone some time 
hack to Thiltlang village, where someone heat him. Vunjathanga entered into my quarrel 
with Lienhika. 1 struck Lienhika with my hand. I also struck Vunjathanga. Later 
Mualkai told me that as I had quarrelled in his house, I must give one rupee worth of 

liquor and treat them all. I went and searchfed for liquor, bought it and took it to 

Mualkai’s house. When I got there Vunjathanga and Chalbonga had gone away. We 
prepared the liquor, and when it was ready Mualkai said I ought to fetch Chalbonga. 
and Vunjathanga as I had quarrelled with the latter. I wont to fetch Vunjathanga and 
Chalbonga from the house of Marluta, father of Ingailovi. I found Chalbonga asleep 
and I awoke him and asked him to come and drink. He said he was drunk and could not 
come. I then aroused Vunjathanga ; he also refused to come. I tried to persuade him, 
but ho would not come, saying he was drunk. I myself was very drunk at the time, and 
getting very angry at his refusing to come, when it was on bis account that 1 had 
bought the liquor, I picked up a piece of wood and struck him on the head, I cannot say 
exactly how many times. It may have been three times. Chalbonga tried to prevent 
me, I did not know the effect of n blows on Vunjathanga. I then went away, where, 
I cannot say, but on becoming sober I found myself in my ovm bouse. 1 have never 
bad any former quarrel with Vunjathanga, and it was only because I was drunk that I 
quarrelled with him then. 



NGENTE. 

The Ngente dialect is spoken in the South Lushai Hills, chiefly among the Tangluas 
who reside in the yiliages round Demagiri, and also in many of the Western Howlonic 
villages. It has not been possible to get an estimate of the number of speakers. The 
term Howlong is, says Mr, Davis, ‘ used by us to denote one portion of the Lushai race, 
and was applied to the villages north and north-east of Lungleh and south of the Sailam, 
on account of one of the original chiefs of this section having had his village on the 
Howloi^ Hill. The people themselves do not, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
recognise the name Howlong.’ With r<^rd to tho Tangluas, Colonel Elies, in his 
Military Report on the Chin-Lushai country, makes the following statement : — 

‘Iti 1S71-72, when the first Luahai expedition took Hu-vi-long cLii-f named Rntt-'in Pul had made 

a somewhat independent position for himself. He betMmc an intennc-dinvy hutween Gi ivernment aud tho 
people of hia tribe, and figured for some time as an importuit personage. Hu fousided a se]..ainte clan ealUd 
Thsnglua, of which his son Lalaeva is the recognired head. Thu cluef:i Lalrhima and TIangbuta, whose 
names appear in the Howlong genealogy, are also said to belong to this 'clan, .as also Vaimna and Vanrama.’ 

I am indebted to Mr. 0. B. Drake-Brockman for ‘the preparation of a translation of 
tho Parable of the Prodigal Son in the Xgente dialect. The following remarks on the 
grammar of this dialect are entirely based on the specimen. The translation is very 
careful, and Mr. Drake-Brockman has also accompanied it with a few valuable notes 
which have been incorporated in the grammatical sketch which follows. 

PronaHCiatloil. — The pronunciation seems to agree with that of Standard Lushei. 
Final vowels are probably long, though the specimen does not mark them as such. A 
euphonic v is inserted between o and a following vowel ; thus, heo-v-a-PQ, all-it-is. 
Final consonants are occasionally silent ; thus, na and ndt, to he ; ta and tdk, the suffix of 
the past tense. We apparently, in one instance, find an intransitive verb beginning 
with an unaspirated consonant while the initial consonant of the corresponding transitive 
is an aspirate. Thus, rhd, to squander ; hut ti-ral, to-cause-to-be-sqnandered, ti being 
the causative prefix. We find, however, also H-rhal with tho same meaning. 

Articles. — ^The numeral pa-khed, one, is used as an indefinite article. Relative 
clauses supply the place of a definite article. 

Koans. — Gender. — Only one suffix denoting gender occurs, jpd, denoting male 
human beings. Thns, fa-pdf child-male, son. 

Nitaiber. — The number is not marked > when it appears from the context. The 
suffix ngai seems to be used to denote the plural in nud-cham-ngai, friends. The same 
suffix also occurs in Kdm, Hallam, Banjugl, Pankhu, etc. 

Case. — The formation of cases is the same as .in Standard LnshSi. The suffix of the 
agent is »» ; the locative is formed bj adding in and a, etc. The genitive is expressed by 
putting the governed before the governing noun. An a may bo inserted between both ; 
thus, a fa n-pa-ber a lAng a swf-a, his son the-eldest his heart it was angry. 

Adjectives.— Adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and post- 
pomtions are added to them and not to the qualified noun ; thus, mmng-tak-in, happiness- 
great in, happily. The suffix of the Comparative is ndk, and that of the Superlative her 
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A Tiind of superlatire is also effected by repeating the adjective ; thus, pmn tha-tha, 
cloth good-good, the best cloth. 

Pronouns.— The following forms of the Personal Fronouna occur : — 
ka, I, my i, thou, thy o, he, it 
nang-ma, thine 

in, you an, they their. 

All these forms, with the exception of nmg-ma, thine, are the short forms used as 
prefixes. Longer forms probably occur as in Lushei. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Se-ti, this, may be inferred from he-ti-a, here. The 
pronoun chu, that, only occurs as an emphasising addition to other words ; thus, ajjo- 
ehm, his father. 

There are no Belative pronouns. The root alone is used as a relative participle; 
thus, ka jh-Mei-in, I wise-not time-at ; a pok-a-lei-in, he improvident-being-tirae-at, 
on account of his being improvident. It will be seen that this participle is treated as a 
verbal noun, preceding the qualified word without any suffix or with the addition of a. 
The word om-na, abode, is probably a relative participle ; thus, a om-na khua mi-in, his 
abode village men with, lit., he being village men with, with the men of the village in 
which he stayed. A relative clause may also be formed by adding a verbal noun as an 
adjective ; thus, i noo mi-tU, thy brother man-dead, thy brother who was dead. 

Interrogative pronouns.— The only form which occurs is eng-d, what ? The same 
base eng, with the suffixes lo and kd, is used as an Indefinite pronoun; thus, eng-lo, some, 
whatever ; eng-kd, everything. 

Verbs. —The following pronominal prefixes occur : — 

Ka, I ; i, thou ; in, you ; a, he, it ; an, they. The prefix in is also used to denote 
the second person singular in the respectful imperative ; thus, in hol-roh, make me. 

The base alone, -without any suffix, is freely used to denote the present and past times. 
Thus, ka rkiat, I hear ; a ti, he said. The suffixes a and ka may be added, apparently 
without changing the meaning ; thus, ka om-a, I am ; a nat-ka-chu, it is-indeed. Tlie 
verb «o or not, preceded by a, is sometimes added to another verb in order to emphasise 
that the action really takes place. Thus, ang-ve-e-in a-chhem a-nat-ka-cTiu, like-both- 
amonghe-dividedit-is-so, he divided indeed equally between the two ; ka thi-thel-thel a na, 
I to-die-about-am it is, I am indeed about to die. Sometimes this form conveys the idea 
of a perfect ; thus, a dam-le-ta a na, he became well again it is, he has become well 
ijgdn. 

A Present definite is formed by adding the verb naf, to be, to the root ; thus, an 
Um-fittt-ka, they are dancing. 

The suffix of the Past tenses is ta or tdk ; thus, ka mhu-le-ta, I saw again; a kal-ta, 
he went ; l» mhu-le-tdk a-na, you saw again it is. 

The suffix of the Future is in ; thus, ka ti-in, I will say. 

The suffix of the Imperative is rok, plural roh-it ; thus, lo-ngai-roh, listen ; shen-tir^ 
roA-«, cause ye him to put on. /S^iiiomis added to ro in the third person ; thus, om- 
ro-sJmn, let him remain. A suffix i-u apparently forms imperatives 'of the second and 
the third persons; thus,^-«-», let him eat; om-iru, remain you all. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an InfiniUve or Verbal noun. Thus, 
hn fdk a twm-a, food to-eat he wished. This form is, as remarked above, also used as a 
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relative pavticiple. The locative postposition a is very commonly added to this form; 
thus, a kal-a a pa-in rH-a a mhu-a, his going-in his fathei-distanee-at he saw, while he 
was going his father saw him at a distance. This form is very commonly used as a con- 
junetive participle; see below. The suffix of the Inanitive of purpose is u, identical 
with the locative postposition. Thus, na-ti-zur a Ulh-a, harlots he getting-for, for the 

sake of harlots. In riem-zmff, feasting-for, the particle zong seems to denote the 
purpose. 

The suffix of the Jdcerbial participle is in; thus, hol-in in hol-roh, calling you call 
call me (your servant) ; tiian-tuan-in ha om-Uf hard-working I am. 

The snffix of the Conjunctive participle is a ; thus, a khhn-a khd dang-a a pm-pui- 
dai, he gathered-having village other-to he migrated. Compare Verbal noun, above. A 
conjunctive participle of the future is apparently formed by adding the suffix nr ; thus, 

kapa kom-a ka kal-ur ka ti-in, my father to I-will-go-and..,...! wiil-say. Compare 

the suffix tur of the infinitive of purpose in Lushei. 

The Relative participle has been mentioned under Relative pronouns, above. 

There is no mcc. Instead of ‘he was seen again’ we find ‘I saw him 

again,’ etc. When the subject of a transitive verb is not distinguished by the suffix of 
the agent, the meaning becomes passive. Thus, hu Jak-shendo-va a om-a, food eat- 
entirely-not it was, there was so-much food that it could not be eaten up. 

Compound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the meaning. Tims, hdng- 
thlen, to-como-home-arrive, to come back ; kdng^cMmk, to'come-go-out, to come out ; 
fdk-sheut to-eat-finish, to cat up; pem-pui-dai, to-go-help-outskirts, to bring to the out- 
skirts of the village ; td-sual, to do evil, to commit (a sin). The prefix forms transitives ; 
thus, ti-ral, to squander. Causatives arc formed by adding tir; thus, bim-tir, to cause to 
put on. Tlie verb miam, to wish, forms desideratires; thus, a luf-nuam-lo, he to-enter- 
wislied-not. Other words used as the last part of compound verbs are khep, still, yet ; 
le, again ; thel-thel, to be about ; zet, exceedingly, much; zo, all ; zo, to he able, etc. 

The Negative particle is lo ; thus, a mhu-lo-va, he saw-not, he did not get. 

Order of Words.— As in standard Lushei. 

It will be seen that Ngente very closely agrees with Standard Lushei. The 
intenrogative pronoun eng~d corresponds to eng-nge or eng-tnd in Lushei. The particle ka 
added to the root in Ngente does not seem to occur in the Standard. Lushei has rii for 
Ngente na, to he. The suffix of the future is cmg in Lushei, and in in Kgeute ; Lushei 
has tur where Ngente has «r, eto. But in all essential points both agree, and the 
difference is much smaller than usual between dialects in connected languages. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. 


Kuki-Chin Group. 


LUSHBI OR DULIEN. 


NgbntE Diai^ect. 


(Ltjngieh, Irtish ai Hills.) 


(C. B. Drake- Byoekman, Beg,, 1901,) 

Mi-rhiam pa-khat-in fa- pa pa-nkit a-nei. Nao-pang.zA,k-in a pa kom-a, 

Man one sons two he-had, Son-youn^er Ms father to, 

*Ka okanai in pe-roh-u,’ a tih. An pa-in sum ang-ve-ve-in 
My share you give,’ he said. Thevt father property equal-ioth-awong 

a-chhem a-nat-ka-ehu. Na-ta-deo-va a pa sum nao.p.nng-zAk-in a 

hS'divided it-is^ndeed, Shortly-after his father’s property son-younger he 

kh&m-a kM dang-a a pem-pui-dai-a. A pok-a-lei-in a pa 
collected village another-to he migrated. Se improvident-being his father’s 

sum a ti-ral-zo-va. A sum a rhal-zo-ve-lei-na lam-kum a 

prqperty he sgtmndered-entirely. Eis property he squandered-all-tiohen famine-year it 
tlah. Fak a-hai^^ a mhu-lo-va. Ren-vai lung-zing-a-lei-in a' 

occurred. Food indeed he saw-noti Foverty heart-sad-on-account-of he 

koi>&4^-a. A om-na khua mi-in a tijan-tuan-in, a ren-vai-zet-in a 

utandered. Sis abode village men-for he teorMhg-hard, he miserable-very he 

om-a. A ren-vai-a-lei-in om-na mi-in dai-nhai-a vok* an 
was. Ee miserable-on-accound-qf abode tnen village-outsidrts-near pigs they 
rhung-tir-a. A len-vai-a-lei-in a ril-tam a tuar-zo^lo-va, vok 

to-herd-sent. Ee miserable-on-account-qf his hunger he io-bear-able-not-was, pigs' 

bu fak a tum-a, mi-in an phal-lo. ‘Ka fin-lo-lei-in ka pa 

food to-eat he wished, villagers they allotoed-not. ' I wise-not-bemg my father’s 

in-a bu fak-shen-lo-ra . , a om-a, heti-a ka ril-tam-in ka om-a ka 

housed food to-eat-completdy-not there was, here 1 hungry I am 1 

tbi-tbel-fhel a na.,’ a ti. ^Ttd-ehun ka pa kom-a ka kal-ur, " Pa-thian 
to-die-about-am it is,’ he said. * Note my father to I go-idii, ’’God's 
leb i mit-mbu-lai-in mi-poib ka tA-sual-a, i fa-pa tEk ka na-lo, 

and thy eye-sight-before evil committed-have, thy son ft 2 am-not, 

oblnab-lb&b' bol-in in bol-uob,” ka ti-in.’ Eeti-ang ti-in a pa kom-a 

iervmt making you make,” I say-will.’ This-like saying his father to 
a kal-ta. A kal-a , a pa-in lal-a , a mbu-a, a pa a 
he went. Ee going-while his father distance-at he saw, his father he 

tian-a a kai-kua a biang a. ph&-sak-a. Tin fa-pa-in, ‘Pa-thian leh i 


rhung-tir-a. 

to-herd-sent. 


’ Ka fin-lo-lei-in ka pa 
' I wise-not-bemg my father’s 


a kal-ta. 
he went. 
tian-a a 


ran he embraced his cheek he kwsed. Then the-son, * God’s and thy 

~ ^ i 

caanot nallylie tnnilatod. It is eqaindent to the LushSi prefix hem . 
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mit-mhu-lai-in mi-poili ka ta-sual-a, i fa-pa tlak ka na-lo,’ a ti-a 

eye-iight-hefore etU I commiUed~havet thy son fit 1 am~not,' he mid. 

Eng-mhaa-a-poih-lo a pa-chuu a chhiah-lb& kom-a, ‘Puan tha-tha sliin-tir-roh-u, 
Never-mind his father his servants to, ‘ Cloth good tO‘pi(t‘OH‘cause, 

kut-te-z6m bun-tir-roh-u, pbei-kok bun-tir-roh-u, muang-tak hlim-tak 
Jinger-rings to-prU-on-cause, shoes to-put-on-oause, happiness-great rejoicing-great 
om-ro-sbian,’ a ti-a, ‘JKa fa-pa a kal-bo-va, thi-tluk-in ka ngai, tui-in 

remain-lei-him,' he said, * My son he lost-teas, dead-like I thought, note 

ka mhu-le-ta, muang-tak-in eiig-k4 fa-i-u,’ a ti. Muang- 

I seen-agaitt-have, happiness-great-in every-thing eat-let-him,’ he said. Mappiness- 

tak-in aa om-a. 

great4» they remained. 

A fa-pa u-pa-ber ram a riak-a. A tblen-zan-in eng-lo 

JBis son eldest jungle-{in) he Uxmg-teas. He arriving-night-time-at some 

tam-ri leh lafCa-ri a rhiat-a. A fa-pa u-pa-ber a h4ng-thlen-in 

music and dancing he heard. His son eldest he retunmg-arrieing 

kb4-lai-a^ a ohhiah-Mh a ko-va, ‘Eng-4 in ti ? in lam-ri leh kuang- 

village-at his servant he called, ‘ What you do ? your dancing and drum- 

ri ka rhiat,* a zat-a. ‘I nao dam-tak-in a h4ng-thlea-ta, 

soutid I hear,' he asked. ‘Thy younger-brother sefely he back-came, 

i pa-in a riem-a zu-a-zuk, an lam-nat-ka.’ A fa 

thy father he rejoicing-is driuk-he-giving-is, they dancing-are.' His sun 

u-pa-ber a ning a zar-a, in-a a lut-nuam-lo. A pa a 

eldest his heart U angry-toas, house-in he enter-Uked-not. His father he 

hang-chhuak-a a tblem. ‘Ka pa, lo-ngai-roh, kum-kbua-in he-ti-chen- 

came-ottt he persuaded. ‘ Mg father, listen, always this-fme- 

cliin tuan-tuan-in ka om-a, i tbu ka shel-lo, ka rual-cham-ngai 

tUl working-hard I am, thy word I disobeged-noi, my friends 

riem-zong kel-te pa-kbat p4h in pe-lo ; i fa-pa h4ng-a n4-ti-zur 

feasting-for hid one even you gave-not ; thy son came-back prostitutes 

a lak-a snm-ohang a ti-rbal-zo-va, zu-i-zuk-khep-a,’ a ti. 

he getting -for property-share he made-spent, beer-thou-to-drink-stitl-{gavest)* he said. 
A pa-in, ‘Ka kom-a i om-zing-a; ka eng-lo ohang-chaug, 
His father, ‘ Me with thou remainest-always ; my whatever property, 

naog-ma hang liep-va-na ; i nao mi-thi a dam-le-ta-»-na, a 

thine indeed all-it-is ; thy younger-brother man-dead he became-well-agam-it-is, he 
bo-va tui-in in mhu-le-tak-a-na, tui-ohun mtumg-tak-in om-i-u,’ a ti. 
lost-was now you saw-again-it-is, now happkwss-greaf-in remain-you-all,' he said. 


’ Kh&lai meana the oi>ea epace just in oi a houeei or the vacant space in a village. 
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banjOgT. 

The Banjogis are a small tribe residing in the Chakma and Boh Mong chiefs’ circles 
in the Chittagong Hill. Tracts. According to the Superintendent, the number of 
speakers is as follows : — 


Chaknia 

Boll Mong 


Total . 800 

The fii’sfe mention of tlie tribe is found in an article by Surgeon Macrae, dated 243th 
January 1799, and mentioned under Authorities below. It is there stated that they often 
attacked the Kukis, over whom they always prevailed, owing to the fact that they were 
all united under one Rajah. The Kukis had even to pay an annual tribute of salt to 
them. 

The fullest description of this tribe is that by Captain Lewin, which has been re- 
produced in an abridged form, by Sir W. W. Hunter. See Authorities below, Hunter 
says:— 

‘ The Batijjogi and Fanhho tiibes claiiu to he of common origizi, Bpiiing fiom two brothel's, and in language, 
customs, and habits they exhibit a gi’eafc similarity. These tribes aie not numerically strong, and numbered, 
in 1869, according to Captain Lewin’s estunate, about seven hnndi'ed houses, or three tliniiaMid souls. Accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, there ai-e only 305 Banjogis and 177 Pankhos living within the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. There are three villages of Pankhos and one of Banjogis on the borders of the Kania|diuli, but the 
majority I'eside in the Bohmong’s country to the east of the Sangn river. Their language strongly resembles 
that of the Lusheis or Kukis, and fi'om their appearance they would be supposed, Captain Lewin states, to be 
an ofi-shoot of that tribe. They, however, aflBrm that they are sprung from the great Shan nation of Bnrmah, 
and some of their customs differ materially from those of the Lusheis or Kukis. The gi’eat distinction between 
the two tiibeB is in the mode of wearing the hair. The Pankhos bind their hair in a knot at the back of their 
head, bat tbe Banjogis tie up their hail* in a knot over the forehead, 

‘ Thcii* account of the creation and their’own origin is cuiious, and was told to Captain Lewin as follows ■ 
** Formerly our ancestoi's came out of a cave m the earth, and we had one great chief named Tlandrok-pah. 
He it was who first domesticated the gaySl (cow) j he was so powerful that he manded God’s daughter. . There 
wei*e great festivities at the marriage, and Tlandrok-pah made God a present of a famous gun that he had. 
Vou can still hear* the gun j the thunder is the sound of it. At the maniage our chief called all the animals 
to hdp to cut a road thi-ough tho junglo to God’s house, and they all gladly gave assistance to biiug home the 
bride— all save the sloth (the huluk monkey is his gituidsou) and the carthwom ; and on this account they w^a'e 
cursed, and cannot look on the sun witliout dying. The cave whence man first came out, is in the Lushai 
ctmntry, close to Vanhnilen’s village, of the Bui'daiya tiibc ; it can be seen to this day, but no one can enter. 
If one listens outside, tbe deep notes of the gong and the sound of men’s voices can still be hcai'd,. Some time 
after Tlandrok-pah a marriage, all the countiy became on fire, and God’s daughter told us to come down to the 
eca wlfei*o it is cool j that was how we first came into this country. At that time mankind and the birds and 
bciists all spoke one language. Then God’s daughter complained to her father that her fciibe were unable to kill 
the animals for food, as they talked and begged for life with pitiful words, the hearts of men soft so 

that they could not slay them. On this, God took from the beasts and birds the power of speech, and food 
became plentiful among us. We eat every living thing that cannot speak. At that time also, when the gi'eat 
fiiu broke fi'om the eaith, the world became all dark, and men broke up and scattered into clans and tribes. 
Their languages also became different. We have two gods : Patyen— he is the gi'catcst; it was he who made the 
world. He lives in the west, and takes chai'ge of the sun at night. Our other god is named Khozing ; he is 
. the pati'on of our tiibo, and wo ai-e specially loved by him. The tiger is Khozing’s house-dog, and he will not 
Kurt us, because wc ai'e the childi*cu of his master.” 

‘ Although admitting the supremacy of one great god, the Pankhos and Banjogis offer no worship to him ; 
all their reverence sacrificial rites are dmected towards Khozing, the patron deity of their nation. In some 
villages are men said to be marked out as a medium of intercoui*se between Khozing and his children. Such 
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a posdesBed person Is called Koa^vang* He bec-^mt ** tilled with, and pci'^^i^sed hr. the divine aiHatns. Danji^ 
these moments of iii.^pii'ation he is said t»j p the g^ift of t. and U> he iiivuiiiorjibie. I’eceiTes 

no payment or other considemtion, savini^ the h-jiii. nr accruing t#> him by his p. dti nas interpreter * i the 
wishes and commands Khczing. The Khozing is said to have a village -s rjit.w''here in the lulls where ho 
lives, but no iaoi*tal can enter it. 

‘ In former times the lite of human >ricniice was common am- ncr thonc tribffs ; bnr a!Th ^n;^h they still con- 
sider the practice very beneficial, and that groat plenty would eit-ue frtm it, they are ijt>vv pieventoHi by fear ♦ f 
the Goveimmenfc. Their gi*eat oath is by di ^ spear, gun, and blt> d. and it i*j taken by the side of a liver ; it 
is a solemn undertaking, and one only to be performed cn great <x‘ca?i'V 2 -. Should a n 4 iL®rcgarcl this caiJi 
he and hia family will certainly die a violent death. On c^rdiuary cceasi^urf, such as when anything is stolen 
from a village, an oath is taken on the chief’s spear. The speiu* is struck iuW the ground at the gale of the 
village, and every one who pas'^es has to take hold of it and sweai’ that he kiiow.s nothing of the matter in 
question. Whoever will not thus sweat, has to account for whatever may have been stolen. 

‘ They have no festivals in the year, Have one at the sprouting of the young rice, when the supreme god 
Patyen, is implored to grant them a plentiful harvest. The Banjogis bury their dead ; a chief being intended 
in a sitting posture. In the time of one of the Bajas, Ngungjungnung, the Pankhos and Banjogis asseid that 
they were the dominant and most numerous of all the tribes in this paxt of the world. They attribute the 
decline of their power to the dying ont of the old stock of chiefs, to whom divine descent was attributed.* 

The traditions of these tribes, as printed above, seem to indicate that they have 
immigrated into Chittagong from the Lnsliai Hills. The laiignagos of the Banjogis and 
the Pankhus seem to have been almost identical at the time when Captain Lewin wrote 
his account. They are related to Lnshei, but still more to the language of the Lais or 
Baungshfes, this latter name being given to the Lais by the Burmese from the way they 
wear their hair done up in a knot on the fronts of their heads. 

AUTHOKITIES— 

Micxus, John.— A ccottti^ oj thr Kaohm or Lurusias^ Commnmeaied by J. H. Earr%ngl<m^ Esq,^ Asiatick 
Uesearches, Vol. vii, ISOl, pp. 183 and ff. Short mention of the Banyjogees on p. 188. 

Lswin, Capt. T. H ., — The mil Tracts of Qhiftagoag and the JDwelltrs therein ; with Comparative Voca- 
bularies of the Hill Dialects, Calcutta, 180‘J. Note on the Bunjogeea and Pankhos, on pp. 95 
and ff. Vocabularies, Bunjog^i, Pankho, etc., on pp, 117 and 

Hunter, W. W ., — A Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol, vi, London, 1S76. Note on the Banjogi and 
Pankho Tribes on pp. 57 and ff. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words of 
phrases have been received from Chittagong. Both arc very corrupt. In the list of 
words I liavc corrected evident blunders so far as I could. The forms given by Captain 
Lewin luwc been added within parentheses. The specimen has been printed as I have 
got it. I have subjoined, in italics, a corrected text. This latter is given with the utmost 
reserve. The interlinear translation whicli was originally subjoined to the text was so 
faulty that 1 have been obliged to prepare a now one. The remarks on Banjogi grammar 
giyen below arc based on the corrected text. There remain some piissages which I have 
not been able to analyse, and in such cases tlic old translation has been printed. All this 
must bo borne in mind in using the grammatical sketch. 

• Pronunciation. — The list of words generally writes u before n whore the specimen 
and cognate languages luivo n ; thus, him or han^ we; mmg or 7iang^ thou. Lewin writes 
ntmg-ma^ but mngmatd. Both spellings represent the sound of u in English * but*. I 
have written a throughout. Tlierc is also some uncertainty about the pronunciation 
of other vowels. Thus we find the same words written leh, lali^ and la ; peh and pa; 
di and d ; joi and zei; ^5w5and tuana; ko-choth hd^chuydnt and ka-choan; ndk^-shtoey and 
nakse^ etc. 

The final consonant* is often dropped; the k iapek, to give. This is a well- 
known fact also in other languages of the group. J and z occur in the same words ; thus, jot 
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and ae«, what ? The pronxtaciation is probably 0 in both ojees. Sh, ch and s seem to be 
interchangeable ; thus, shi and s«, to be j chm-a and shm-d, from. Ki once occurs instead 
of hU, that, etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral pa~hhat, one, is used as an indefi- 
nite article, and demonstrative pronouns or relative clauses supply the place of a definite 
article. Thus, ma-nu pa-hhat, a man ; M in-d, this house-in, in the house ; vok-di~mi 
di-ahd-la, pigs-by-eaten-being food-by, by the food which the pigs ate. 

MotUlS. — Nouns denoting relationship or parts of the body are usually preceded bv 
th.3 prefix kd in the list of words. This kd is, however, probably the possessive pronoun 
Of the first person, Banjogis being, like most other connected tribes, incapable of con- 
ceiving the idea of such words without reference to some person. See Introduction 
j>p 15 and S. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It may be distinguished by 
njsmg different words ; thus, pd, father ; nu, mother ; m{-nung, man ; n/u-nd, woman. The 
common suffixes are, in the case of human bein^, pd, male ; and nu, female.. In the case 
of animals they are chdl, male, im and nu-nd, female. Thus, fd-pd, son daughter : 

or rmg-chdl^ horse; rmg tm-nd, mare : kel chdl, a he goat; kel d-nu, a she goat. 
Ihe suffix pd seems also to be used to denote male animals; thus, kll-pd-te, goat-male- 
young, a kid. 

Nmiler,—Tm number of a noun is not denoted when it appears from the context. 
The plural may be marked by adding some word meaning ‘ many,’ such as tdm and ngdi. 
Both may be combined ; thus, Aa fathers. may apparently be added 

to the verb ; thus, dn-ni-khi an d-lmi-ngdi, they they made-merry. It seems to mean 
‘ many,’ ‘ very.’ 

Ofissi?.— The Nominative and the Accusative do not tsko any suffix. The suffix## 
denoting the agent, is usuaUy added to the subject of a transitive verb; thus, nd-pdrm 
a mr^thutk, tty father he feast-gives. The list of words translates mi sapa-khat-ni, from 
a good man, instead of ‘by a good man.’ The Genitive is expressed by putting the 
governed before the governing noun; thus, kdpd bu-ld-mi-tdn-d, my father’s servants to. 
In the Vocative, mo ma.j he prefixed to the noun, as is also the case in Lai. Thus, mdpd, 
O father. Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions, such as : a, in, to; 

from, to ;d««5r, behind with, to; hi, among, with; in, with, in, through; 
lag-a, with, to ; Im-d, before ; la, with, by means of ; nud, behind ; sung-d, into ; tdng-d, 

under ; ted, in ; tU-d, to ; Uun-d, on ; tok-in, from ; tdn-d, before, to ; vdng-d, for the sake 
of, eto. 

Ad]6CtiTe8. Adjectives generally follow, but occasionally precede, the Tinnw they 
Postpositions and suffixes are added to the adjective, and not to the qualified noun, 
il the adjecfciTe foUo-ws. Thus, mi sa4dk chin-d, from a good man ; Idm Id-td, way far; 
m-ddng pa^kat khim, other one viUage, another village. Tdk in sd-tdk and td in Id-td, 

^ meaning very. A-$d-lo^mi nv/nd^ a bad woman, is a relative phrase ; see 

relative pranounB,^ below. 

T seems to be ngak-in^ and dau^ corresponding to Lai deyu and 

^ ^ add^ to the adjective. Thus, d^ni ngdk^in hi hi sang^dau^ him than 

er. gdk^in corresponds to Lai ndkAn. The list of words also denotes the 
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compamtive and the superlative by tvirling %g-n, very ; thus. 
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n;' b^,t. 

Another suffix of the superlative seems to b" khun ; 

\h’j 
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Pronouns. — The folio win^ arc the Fermial promuns : — 

Singular, — 

kei-irn, kei, 1. nang-nWi vf'iigt tliott a-niii, t'-ni, o*r, he. 

kei-ma, kd, my. nungt m, thy. d-ni. a, his, 

kSi-}nd-ia, nine. uang-i, mag-im-tu, thine. 

Plural, — 

kan-ma,ka)i‘m,kaH,we, nan-ma, mng-ni, nm, you, «K-wt, they, 
our. your. 

These forpis hare been collected from the following sources. Captain Lewin gires 
the forms kei-md-fdj mine, and nang-ma-ta, tlune. Tlie rest are found in the specimen and 
in the list of words. In this latter source the personal pronouns are giyen twice, in 
Xos. 14-31 , and in Nos. 166- 161. The forms nang-h thine ; kan-ni, we ; nan -ni, you ; and 
an ni, they, are the same as in Lai. Demonstratire pronouns may be added to the per- 
sonal ones, in order to emphasise ; thus, kei-chu, I ; a-md-kU, he, etc. Demoiissintiyo pro- 
nouns are also often used Jis personal pronouns of the third pei-son. The short forms 
ka, kan; m, nan; a, an, are probably all ptwsessiyc pronouns, and are also used as prono- 
minal prefixes with verbs. See below. The usual suffixes ar.d postitositions may be added 
to the personal pronouns ; thus, nang-ind-ni poi nd~pek, thou a-feast gavest ; nang-ma.-la, 
with thee, etc. 

The following Demonstrative pronouns occur : — hi or hi— 'hit this ; kid or khi— khi, 
that ; chu or chii—chu, that. The personal pronoun of the third person may also be 
used as a demonstrative pronoun. '£hxs, hi rang, this horse; At, this son; khi ting 
tdng-a, that tree under, etc. 

There are no Relative pronouns. They are expressed in the same way as in Lai by 
means of relative participles, formed by adding a sullix mi ; thus, vok-di-mi di'Cha-ln, 
pigs-by-caten food-witb, with the food which the pigs ate ; kd-chodn-mi d^sd-ld, me-by- 
done evil, what I have done is bad, I have sinned ; Act kd-tong-diug-mi, that which I 
qThi. 1 1 get. It will be seen that such relative participles may bo used as substantives. 
The suffix wtt is probably the demonstrative pronoun mi, that, which occurs in several 
cognate languages. It is perhajs identical with mi, man, which we find in hu-ld-mi, 
servant. Eelative clauses may also be formed by using the nouu of agency or the root 
as a verbal noun; thus, chu a-thil d-rahkhat-td, thy son his property wasted-who; 
d-hbng law-d, his-coming-time-at, at the time when he came. Compare Relative partici- 
ples, below. 

The following Interrogative pronoms occur: — ao-«a, d-sd, as d~t3d, who? do, tei or 
zei-men, wliat ? zei-tomS or ze-rdn-tla, why ? ze^d-sd, how many ? ze-^zdnr^, how far ? 

IT 2 
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Thiis, a-fd-Ua, whose-sou? d-shm-sd, whom from? zei-men nm-tl, what (do) you 
do ? etc. 

•Hie following Indefinite pronovm occur : — dmg-hhbm, anyone ; zei-khom, anything. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. These are: — M, I; kem, we: nd, thou; nan, you: d, he, she, it; they. 
The list of words giyes some other forms ; thus, ne, thou ; o, he; but the above set seems 
to be the regular one. The prefixes are occasionally dropped, but I have been unable to 
see any rule for their use. 

The root alone, without any sufidx, is freely used to denote present and past tenses. 
Thus, zen-mm mm ti, what do you do? d-md-ni d-dm, he said ; khi ting tang’d rang-keng 
tln/nrd d-tdo, that tree under horse-back on he-is-sitting ; tu-tsun Idm ld4d kd'td, to-day 
way far I have walked. By inserting tn-d, now, and tuan-d, formerly, before the verb, 
a present definite and an imperfect is effected. Thus, keirmd-ni tu-d kd-vmk, I am 
beating ; kei-md-ni tuanrd kd-vuak, I was beating. ' 

The suflSx of the last tenses is ro ; thus, kH-md kd-kal-ro, 1 went. T3ie prefix kd 
seems to denote the past in kd-sim, he said ; kd-thai, he heard. In kei chn-tim d, I was, 
chmdim seems to mean ‘ then.’ A-kal-nin, 'he went, is probably a compound verb ; com- 
pare Lai nung, to set out, to start. Thus, d^ked-vin, he set out to go. 

The sufidx of the Future is lai, as in Lai. Thus, kd-md kd d-l<d, I shall be ; kd kal- 
lai, I will go ; kem ai-lai, we wiU eat, let us eat. This form is also used in the specimen 
in the sentence d^pd-khop~lai, he would filL his stomach. The intended meaning seems 
to be * he was about filling his stomach.’ The future is used to denote what possibly 
takes place in « ski-lai, probably for kei kd shi-lai, I may be, that is to say : it may be 
that I am. Compare Compound verbs, below. The form ending in lai is also translated 
as. an infinitive and as a past participle in the list ; thus, kd vuak-lai, to beat ; d-vmk-si-lai, 
having beaten. Kd kai-lai, I go, shows that the suflBx lai is also used to denote the 
present tense. Compare the corresponding sufidx lai in Aimol, Chiru, etc. Kd-vuak-lai 
thus means ‘ my-beating-is,’ and d'Vdak-d-lai, his-beating-will-be, it will be the case that 
he has struck. 

The Imperative mood may be expressed by using the root alone ; thus, hong-pu, 
bring ‘,.vua, strike ; Mng-kd’pa, give me. The suffixes o or u, and ro, and the prefixes, are, 
also ^used to form imperatives. Thus, airta^o, cause binn to wear; ruk-u, put on; hong- 
kd-mfOng-ro, make me ; hong-ro, come ; va-pe, give ; va-ld, take ; va-kal, go. Instead of 
ro we sometimes find ra, i.e., probably rd ,; thus, va-ra, beat. . 

' The root alone, without any suffix, is also used as an Infinitive or Ferhcd noun ; thus 
d hbng-laio-d, his-coming-time-at, at the time when he came ; d-tlung-ldn-d, ■ his-comlng- 
before, before he arrived. In one place this form seems to bo used as an infinitive of pur 
pose ; thus, kd-koi-pd hen kan-pan, my friends with our feasting for, in order that I 
might feast with my friends. Pan perhaps contains a suffix corresponding to Lushei ang. 
The usual suffix of the infinitive of purpose is, however, ding. Thus, d~dmg rnnrlo, to cat 
there was not ; pek-dmg, giving for, to spare ; n& fid si-ding kd-dd-ld, thy son to-be 
l-worthy-not-am. It will be scon that this infinitive has also the force of a verbal noun. 
Still more this is the case in kdi kd-tong- ding-mi, milii recipiendum quod, my share ; 
nang-md tin- din, thy share. 

Participles. The suffix in seems to foim AdverUal participles ; thus, dam-in, aafe- 
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being, alive. The list of words gives a-vu/ik-zia, beating, ;nul irone. BelaUte 

participles are formed by adding rni. See Relative pronoun'*, abcn-i'. Tin* verb nm, to be, 
is written rnniin this form ; thus, mi-dnng-tm a nmu lhe-oTli(*r-to what, what the 
other had. Compare also Infinitive, above. CmjmwUvfi poHiripfes are formed 1 w iulding 
the suffixes d, leh or la, and nd. Thus, hi htj-d, I going, T will •'o and ; d-7ii then-run'Ia 
in mng~d lti-dn-l6, he getting angry house into eiiter-would-iK>t ; « hd-ln a, ddi, he a\lling 
he asked ; d-ni d-thoh-leh d-pd tdn-d d-kalmi, he he arising Ins lather to he went ; ml- 
ddng tdfjrd umi d~ni pi^ni-khi ka-pek-nd, ian-n-tlni hln-d n-nak-se-nii d-kal-xin,X\iii oWict 
to being he two given-having, days-sliort after thc-yonnger went, when the other one 
had given all what he had to the two, the younger one went. 

A Noun of agency is formed hy adding the suffix tn ; thus, kel-hul-tn, a shepherd ; 
ral-khat-tu, a waster. 

Faesive voice . — There is only one instance in the specimen : khi-khi d-flami-leh kath 
tdng-ndl, he having been lost was found again by us. The foiin does not differ from the 
active, hut the subject is not distinguished by the suffix of -the agent. The list of words 
gives the following forms : an hanga vuak, I am struck ; en kd tiiak-ro, I was struck ; 
vmk kd danrlai, I shall be struck. The last form seems to mean ‘ 1 shall get strokes.’ 

Compound, verbs are freely used. The prefix hong denotes motion towai'ds the 
speaker ; na, motion from the sjjeaker. Thus, hong-pti, bring here ; na-fon (Lai infun), ' 
to go and join.. Causatives are foixaed hy adding tar or ter (Lai thar) ; thus, ai’tar (Lai 
oi-ttar), to cause to wear ; kahter, to cause to go, to send. The verb du, to wish, is added 
to form Besideratives ; thus, in snng-d lu-du~lo, he did not wish to cuter into the 
house. The suffix kho (Lai ko) denotes ability ; thus, kei-md-ni kd tiiahkho-lai, I can 
beat, I may heat AoZ means ‘again’; i\xm, kan-tong-nSl, he was found again. Zek 
means ‘ much ’ ; thus, kan d-lom, zek~lai, we will feast much, etc. 

The Negative particle is Id ; thus, d-du-ld, be does not wish ; d-sM-ld, it is not, no. 

Adjectives may be used as verbs ; thus, d-ao-/d, it is bad. Verbs seem also to be 
formed from other words hy adding th, as in Lai. Thus, rd-lafhpin, being fai', from Id, 
far ; sim-thuth, to feast, compare Lai sauni thuk, a feast 

The usual Order of words seems to be subject, direct object, indirect object, verb. 
There are, however, many instauces of a different oixlor. But so long as we have not got 
a trustworthy text it would be unsafe to go into details. 
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[No. 13.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

BANJOGI. 

(Chittagong Hill Teacts.) 

Manu pakhat laga fa pmi um. Fa pini laga a-naksemi kapa kasim, 

Memm ^hhat lag-a fd-pa prm um. Fa lag-d d-^ah-se-mi d-pd kd-dm, 

Man one with sons two were. Sons two o£ yonng-the his-father-^to) said, 

‘ Mopa, kai katong dingme hong kapa.’ Midangtona tuni ani pinekhi 
‘ JU^-pd, Ted Jed-tong-dmg-mi Tiong-kd-pa.’ Mi-ddng-tonrd vm-mi d-m pi-m'kJii 

* 0-father; I I-receire-sb'all-what here-me-giTO.* The^tber-to being be two-tbem 

kapekna, tanatlailanah anaksemi aiaugleh afomoUa midang pakhat 

ka-pek-nd^ taurd-tlai-ldn-d d-mk-se-^ d-tcmg-leh d-for-nol-la nd-ddng pu-khat 

given-baving, time-sbovt-after yonng-the all he-gatbering-again other one 

khoah akalvin. Khina akala tamdau hao. Ahao khupla andi anuah 

khiia d-Tetd-mn. Khm-d d-Teal-d tam-dcm d-hao. A-hao-k1mp4a d-m d-nm, 

village he*went. There he-goiog mncb-Tery be-wasted. He-wasted-all-wben that after 

ani rama apamla ading lunlo. Aoitona joyktim tun-lo. ' Khi khoa 

d-ni rdm-d d-pdm-la d-dmg um-ld. A-m-ton d z&rkkim vmrlb. Khi khita 

that conntry-in famine-being eating-for was-not. Him-to anything was*not. That village-of 

mihen anafon. Chumi nnngchu vok naka faisana ancalter. Chumi nungchu 
mi-hen d-na-Jbn. Chvrmirmmg-chu mk rnk-d faiadn-d m-Teal-ter. CJm-mi-mmg-chu 

nian-witb be-joined. That-man-tbat pigs to-t©nd fields-to be-sent, Tbat-man«tbat 

vokaimi aichala apokhoplaL Angkhomni ading palo. Khikhi amacilah 
vok-di-mi di-ehd-la d-pd-khop-lai. Ang-khom-m d-di^ pa-ld. EM-khi d-md-tU-d 

pigs-eaten food-with he-belly-fill- would. Anyone eat-to gave-noL He bimself-to 

adn, ‘ Hapa huldmitona sang atampe nm, pekding, kaichn kabu chamin 
d-dm, ^ Kd-pd huhlo-nd-ton-d adng d-t<tm-]^-im, pek-d^, ken-chu kdrbvrchdmrm 

be -said, *Myfiither*8 servants-to bread much-is, ^ give-to, I hunger-witb 

kathelaa. Kapatona kMchu kakallai, kapatona kasimlai, ‘ Mopa, 
kd-thirlai. Kd-pd-ton-d kei-chu kd-ked-lai, kd-pd-tbn-d kd-dm-lai, ‘ Mb-pd, 

I-to-die-am-aboat. My-fatber-to I I-go-will my-fatber-to I-say-will, *0-father, 

kochomni asalo khujirme adulo, nangmatona nang M siding kadolon, 

kd-chon-mi d-ad-lo KJm-sin-m d-du-lb, na/ng-md-tbn-d wag fd si-ding kd-db-lb, 

me-by-done evil-is, God he-Ukes-not, . thee-to thy son be-to I-worthy-not«aiM, 

kaichn huloa hongkhamangro.” ’ Ani athokleh apa tona akalvin. 
kei-cTm ’bn-lo-d Twng-kd-mcmg-rbV ' A-ni d-thok-leh d-pd tbn-d d-kal-vin. 

me servants^among me-make.** * He be-arising his-fatber to he*went. 

Atlhnglanah ralathpin afa apani amu. Amnkan apani adathnol, 

A-tlmg-ld/nrd rd-laih-pin d-fd d-pd-m d-mn. A-ftm-kang d-pd-ni d-datTt-nbl, 

He>came-befeie far-very-being his-son bis-fatber^by be-saw. His-seeing- after bis-father be»pardened> 

aniki ateklah, afani loang gna aiboth, anikhi ananim. JLfani 

d-m-khi d-tck-la, d-fd-m loang-d d-iioih, d-ni-khi d-nd-nim. A-fd-vi 

he be-runningi bis*8on-by sboulder«on be^prostrated^bimfelft him he-kimed# HiMmo 
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apasim, 


'lirv:^::r‘ "m'! 

a, •pa. 

d-dm^ 

'Per 


Ms-fatber'^o he.vdd, 

• Fiiih.-r 

11'' *'j ‘i 

ktiichu 

nafa 

siding 

kadoiOta' 

kei-chu nd-fd 

si-dhig 


I 

thy-sen 

be-tu 



asiimi hongpu, aniaiLi rtitsru. 
d-sd-mi ai-Urr-o, 

gond-what Lha t - - 


."i ' 'tj 

d'i .'-/'ij K' '-d'j'.-ni 

A:aaj ; ■■nk/.a 

A-pfi-id hi'Aft’d 

i.o-Sa 

ri,tudD';r:£? i jjTirc: 

]ji-z uuff 


f. 1: 

HKPa, 

1 ) 


r/‘r.2Pn icma 




kaTiai Itxi 
kau-fn-lai 

kan-teRg :5c!.’ 
Im:-iong-}i'y k 

by-a-f'.UT.'I-aguiH' :.•,' 

faisnn ali ura 
i JkhdiiK- 


ruku, kalu, kaima 
ruhti, kal-u, kan-mfl. 

pat, eoiiae, wf 

anungnol , atlaTvnleli 
d’nmg-ml, d-tlan4eh 

ke-revhcj-agaiii, hfc.iojtt-Leirsg 

Tuwa afa oparci 
Tu-d d-fCi ii-p'j-mi 

Th«n Bun e!d«-ti.t 

adang tomhow kathai. 
d’idng tom-hau Jca-thdi. 

and music bc-lieard. 

Majuriii kbikhi asItD, 

Md-sur-ni khi-khi ci-dru, 

SciTBnt th»c bfiuid, 

amaki damin atlumla/ Ani 
dmd’khi dam-in d-tlung-la' A-m 

be safe Iw-cauiu-buvk.' He 

lagna suah la alcm. Auiaoi 
lang-d siiah-la d-lem. A-Md-td 

out coming be-entreated. He 


knni'o:.'.. jekltii, 




%r.kni 

y.ui' 

■ Yd- 


k-kfu 

’ll 


2ianpcan 

mn^podn 

rc’ji-'Acti: 

fuikok 

ffd-loh 

•kiAt 

'I' 




Amani mala:* 

C*' 

ui* iMii 
He 

‘IS’a Ecop'-i 

‘A'<: mo-pn dd iijiu, 

‘ Thy V 0 u ij r-hj r r I v ; Ld-ca! ..vA 

h "Til h‘iu '/ U 

' fuli' 

dpaeiiu asiio. 


An: ki Sn-kOnigitii : , 

4 . ,• :'., 7 , ; „rr„ .. . 

^..n''Ail*'hKd flH' : WA', 'i 

Anif'k'" k‘\-'y:n 

jJ •'1*7 'Oi A' • 

Iv. .XU A' 

.' iCli 


larc 


ti'A'iALlA fii’.Ug 
(huO^Al thU^Ai^ 

) •Ati.'r.A L -iK^'u-d, 




-.i.Vi'i’-A'X' 


isungna 




!dU 

. - ' hi /uk'O'. 

Momic-E aanti ?’ 
Zei-'itjan mti-iiT’ 
*VAa.l yoQ-dc.?' 

tliutii, liiro Snsa!: 
hi^ro^CiuQ^d 

v-nr.hi'is, tbk-reas5H-for, 

luualOo Apa 


' Kaieiiu komblciijan narayan 

d-iiiikj " kEL^i’^chu hhifii^hlb^Zit^i iiui*T£(y{i 7 i 

he-iii4, ‘I ytars-niany thy-work 

k^liuyaa, kaichu naag tiiu kaal loh, clmvaiigah kakui pahea kaBpan 

ka-ckmn, ket-ohv mng-thn ku-ai-lO^ chu-mny-d ka-koi-pdrheii kan-pdn 

‘ ^ %.word I-dieob«ywJ.3iut, yet my-friends-with oui-feasting-for 

kelpateh khom nang akaplu, Eafachu aloau tona miuikhatten athil 

hel-^-U hhdm mng a-kd-pa-ld, m-fd-clu a4o-nu tbn-a mm-khai4n d-thU 

kid even thou me-gaveet-not, tby..uu-;imt bnrioiB ,vith together hu-property 

aralkhattu ama vanga Eangmani poi napek.* 

a-rd-khat-tu ormd vang-d nang-md-ui poi nd-pek.' 

he-spententirelywho him for thou feast thon-giveBt.* 

‘Nang mala munkhatm kan-um. Kaimu tona jajong 

‘ 2fmg-m4a mua-khat-in kan-um. KH-md tm-a za-zbng 

^ ‘Thee-with together we-are. ile to whatever 

tiodin, nang kanmahi kanpanlai konarem jeklai churoangyah nana opa 
tMmt nang kanmahi kan-panrlai kan-drrem-zek-lai chit-rd-dng-d ndrndo-pd 

property, thou os-with we-fe«st>will we*u}eriy>make*iuueh-will that-reuBon-for thy-yoimger-biotbor 

athi lab anung nol, kbikhi atlawuleh kantongnol. ’ 

d^ma irmng-tiGi, kki-kU ..-iU,u-kh k(m4u,ig-miA 

he*di(d bariug be*zevived«agtU 2 i, he t.e.lu«i teiug t.y^aB*fuijud*egaitt*ia, ^ 


Apani afa asin, 

A-pd-m d-fa drswi, 

His-fatber bis*fion-(to) hc-said, 

Timi ektia nangma 
ektin fuing^fna 

being all tby 
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PaNKHU. 

Pankhii is spoken in the Chaknui and Boh Mong chiefs’ circles in the Chittagong 
Hin Tracis. The following are the numbers of speakers : — 

Chakma 200 

Boh Moug 300 

Total . 500 

Further particulars and a list of authorities wUl be found under Banjo^. 

A teinslation of tho Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words and 
phrases liave boon received from Chittagong. They arc full of mistakes, and I have not 
been able to correct them satisfactorily. In the list of words I have added the corre- 
sponding forms from C^lptain Lewin’s list, within parentheses. The interlinear transla- 
tion has been added by me, and is, in a few places, very uncertain. The notes un 
Pankhu grammar given below are founded on the forms occurring in the specimen and 
in the list of words. They are given with the utmost reserve. 

Fronunciatioil. — The spelling, botli in the specimen and in the list of words, is so 
inconsistent tliat it is impossible to make any definite statement with regard to the 
pronunciation. A, for instance, seems to be interchangeable with e, i, o, and u ; thus, M 
and Tee, my ; nd, ne, and »», thy ; d-md and o-md, ho that ; chdm and tsum, hair ; d and 
im, in, etc. Bi is interchangeable with e ; thus, ngei and nge, many ; e with i ; thus 
en-jd-en and m-jd-m, many, aU. ; chhia-lo and shea-lo, servant ; » and m with o ; thit and 
cn-to, to sit; rmt and roi, to consider, etc. It is clear that such inconsistencies can only 
be due to want of precision in the perception of the sounds. The same remark holds good 
with regard to the occasional writing of euphonic letters ; thus of w in d-ndo-ic-m, besides 
d-ndo-m, his son ; and of y in sheyalo, besides shea-lo, servant. Concurrent vowels arc 
occasionally contracted, thus d-pdn and d-pd-in, his father, etc. 

The same inconsistency prevails with regard to consonants. Thus ch, chh, ts, sh, and 
a, arc edl interchangeable. We find for instance chimg and chhung, in; chhvm, tsum, 
and sum, property ; chhia-lo and shea-lo, servant ; dr-chi and dr-si, star ; ch'ua-jtui and 
sua^pm, brother, etc. Chh is probably only another way of writing s, and tliis sotind or 
sh is probably the sound intended. Ch and pk arc interchanged in char-m and phar-m, 
sisto. J is probably pronounced z, and sometimes z is also written. Thus, jel and zel, to 
strike. The prpnunciation of tl cannot ho ascertamed. It is occasionally interchanged 
with M and Ih t thus, tlmg and hleng, to come ; Ihung, to arrive. In Southern Chin 
to Mr. Houghton, Jd r^ularly corresponds to in Lushei, and the occurrence 
of both in Pankhu may be duo to the double influence of the two former languages. 
The sound tl is also interchangeable with M in Lai. 

The writing of aspirated letters is also very inconsistent. The prefix pa in the first 
numerals is generally written ; thus one. In the same way wo find the 

male suffix pd written phd in ndo-phd, younger brother ; but u-pd, elder brother. The 
sotind is probably the same as that of the English p. In other words ph seems to be 
writfcai for/; thus, phar-m, sister. In the same way ic is interchanged with kh ; t with 
th ; n with nh ; I -with Ih. Thus, pha-ni-hd and pba-ni-hha, two ; en-to tmA thu, to sit ; 
ahi and ni, two ; d»'ldh and im-lhd, far, etc. 
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. - Jti.!. 

1 "* U-kVV 


ri 






! - ^ 


'iiv pa»*:-: ; 




.*i.‘ 


v'.i .IS :C1 il 
vli'i'IV'/ (‘t'* 




. J,*' 


r„r my 

/^K.s '/te, Ihe 1 / in 


^i / ' ?'f Cj u L'h u L'-^kff f 


. 1 i;u* 

r '* L 'A '" * * / 

\ h) 

thir ea-e cif uT-iaisi-s;! Ldn;,''! 

j /. • itii* 

; jjh’J-iiit, woUiiai. 

liius ui-ji l, inuii 


M, lit iiariny; 

Kil ili i.S 


iS 


CoticiirrciiT o;o;«.ori:'.;ri^ r;. 

K is sik-i’t ::: jr-;-’).. li-:v«. 

Cor, sonant? aru sjuiftir.;' -- ij.-: 
father; bluai'iifi, liaek. i.e.. 
au-d-riem, lie v/as i'rleivl.y, : 

Articles- — nvane;;.! hiv'd- 
is murhed by ’jsiji2 donAonstrativt- icor- ua? 
laan one, a man ; o-md Inn-d, that li Kt''. in, 
hill, tho hill into tvhich he Lad 2 In tlie ; is' 
once used alone as an indelinito article ; thn- jiCt hu . ix 1 

ITouns . — Gender seems only to ho uyyu.'t'iit 1; 
sometimes distinguislietl by u^ing diih'.'Vi^nt v/t-rds. j.;....-, 

Won, man ; Jifovd, worjait. Ih;; 'ist v£ v.on.s j^hnij/ii. man 

Pa is the common male suilix, anu hC. the ivmaiv one. 

and probably ihi-Hiiy Moman; di dog ; r. ndj sc. oi s^iwixea *s 

male, and (d-'jnli, female. Tbtis, civr'iir tinK, ; :•/ r.-jd eotv : 6u~hi clad, a mttle 
deer; sd-hi jiui^ a female dee.*. AL'O /A -.•luss as a muk', and «i}*wdo as a female 
suffix ; thus, id ihui'j ngei-p"^, dogs ; t '/td-Mij, si v at. it is also possible to add the 
noun the gender of wliioh is inclicatial as an adjeialvi. to sc'ne word meaning ‘male or 
‘ female beuig.’ 'ihns, iiii-gd ndo, mo... eaibl, son; tiit-iHi utiO) woiniui ciiiid, dai^hter ; 
nil-mo kMk-hti sd-kor. fe-nale-heinu' one eow, a cow, 

Numbvr is only indicatctl when it does not appuvi from the context. Several words, 
all apparently meaning ‘many ‘mv.i'h , ‘all’ etc., atv added in order to denote the 
pluraL Ihc foUotving fv’cur : e. Ju,, k;i2\ yoan', andpo, P" only occurs in roZr-e, 

the pigs, and is perliap? no plural suiiix. Pd or zd means ‘ all * in Lushei, Lai, and 
other languages. As a plural suilix it may be used alone, or togetiicr with other suffixes, 
e.ff., ngei. It generally occurs in the form en-jd-en (compare Lushei d-cd-?tf, all), or as 
Jd-kd. Jong correspond to Lushei zoiig-zoitg, ail, Lai zong, anything. 2\gei occurs as a 
plural suffix in KOm, Hallfim, Banjugl. etc., and meai.s ‘ many ‘ very ’. Compare No. 
122 in the list of words, in Panihu it is often combined with po or pd, which corre* 
sponds to Siyinpo, alL I cannot analyse the remaining plural suffix kup, which is used 
alone or together with ngei. The following instances, will illustmte the use of the^ 
suffixes, ati pd-jd Idkdn, from fathers, lit., their fivther-all from ; nd-mo jd-kha (i.e., 
Jd-kd) Idhd, daughter all from, from daughters ; hel Jd-en, goats ; d-cM mi en-jd-en, 
good m.in aU, good men ; nii-pJm nil in- jd-en, of daughters, lit., human-beings female 
aU ; nii-ndo an daxightcrs, lit. daughter they all ; a-cM mi ngei en-jd Tciing-zm, 

good man very all to, to good men ; d-chd mi ngei Jong Idkdn, good man many all from, 
from good men; cJio-pe nii-mo kup, goats; nii-ndo ngei kimg-nn, to daughters ; d 
skcya-lo nge, his servants ; an pd, nge tit knp-in, of fathers, lit. perhaps their father many 
(of) word many-in; d-chd ml ngeipo, good men, etc. 

Case. — ^The Noniinatice and the Acensatire do not tahe any suffix. Ihe suffix in, 
denoting the agent, is generally added to the subject of a transitive verh. The < in in is 
occasionally dropped after a ])rccoding vowel. Thus, mi-rietu kMk-kd-n nao-pa ui-kd d- 
ndi, man onc-hy sons two he got. The suffix in » however often omitted, especially in 
tho fist of words. Tlie OeuUice is denoted by putting the governed before the goveniing 
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noun ; thus, ha-pa sua-pui nao, my father’s bi’Other’s son, the son of my uncle. The list 
of words seems to contain a genitire suffix tii ; thus, nu-mo kMh-hd tii, of a daughter. 
In the specimen occurs m the sense of ‘word’, ‘ command ’, and nii-mo klmh-hd tu 
probably means ‘ the word of a daughter ’. Pa ha mo tii, of a father, perhaps means 
‘a father’s son’s word’. It is not iwobable that td is a real suffix of the genitive and it 
does not occur as such in any sentence. In kd-pd-chu shea-lo kdim-bul-ia, my father’s 
hired servants, the governed word 'has been repeated before the governing one by means 
of the pronoun chu. Other relations are denoted by means of postpositions such as d, in, 
to ; cJimg-a, in ; cMng-mi, from ; hin, from ; in, in, among, with ; kmg-d, to ; kmg-Mn, 
from ; kung-m, to; ldk-d{n), from; mdk-ti-e> before ; nm, with ; ming-ka-ti-e, behind ; 
tlioy-d, under ; tung-d, to ; %n, in, on. The i in vdtiri kd tung-lo, hoaven-to I sinned, 
seems to be a postposition, and perhaps corresponds to Lai hi, against. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede, the noun they 
qualify. In the former case postpositions and suffixes are added to the adjective and not 
to the quahfled noun. Thus, rum ddng-d, country other to; d-chd mi en-jd-en, good men. 

The suffix of comparison is ndk-dn or mak-d chm ; thus, d-cMa-pui-pd d-char-nu 
ndk-dn an-chdug, his brother his sister than tall, his brother is taller tbn.T> his sister ; o- 
md {i.e., d-nid) ndk-dn d-ohd, that than good, better. The superlative is formed in the 
same way, but nal is added to the adjective. Thus, m& ndk-d chun an-chd/ng nal, best. 

ITuilierals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. The prefix pa (written 
pJia) is a generic particle. It is not used when the numeral refers to money ; thus, tdnkd 
ni nung-un d-dd-li, rupees two and a half. In speaking of human beings its use seems 
to be optional ; thus, nu-ndo khdk-kd, a daughter ; nu-ndo pa-ni-kd, two daughters, and 
so the list always gives khdk-kd, one, but pa-ni-kd, two. The suffix kd is probably the 
same as in Jd-kd, many, all. Compare the suffix -kd after the numerals in Hallam, etc. 
The numerals generally foUow, but occasionally also precede, the noun they qualify. 

PrOhOTUlS. — The following are the Personcd pronouns • 

Singular, — 

kei-md, kei, I. nang-ma, nang, thou. d-md, d-ni, an, ni-ha, he. 

kd, kd, my. nd, ni, ne, thy. d-m, d, his. 

kdrmd-td, mine. nang-md-{d-)td, thine. ni-fd, his. 

Plural, — 

keirfd, we. nang-ni, yqu. anrni, they. 

kd-md-ni, our. nang-m, your. an-ni, an, their. 

To these must be added the forms kan, our, and nin, your, which occur among the 
pronominal prefixes ; see Verbs, below. The forms kd-vrbd-td, mine, nang-md-td, tliine, 
and niirtd, his, are taken from Captain Lewin’s list, where we also find kd-md, we, and 
nang-md, you. The list of words further has kd-md, mine ; nang-m-te, thine ; and mni 
hoa, his. So is apparently a demonstrative pronoun ; thus, d-ni ndo ho, his son that, d- 
ni ho thin thoy-d dn-thd-rdo, he that tree under sitting-is. The ordinary case suffixes nmy 
be added to the personal pronouns. Thus, nang tu, of thee (compare -w tu, thy word, in 
the specimen); kanm-jd-m, we; tmjah (that is Jd) hon, they. ‘Of me’ is given a'i 
kd tlong chu ; compare K5m kchtong, of me. 



PAN'KIU . 


1 o5 


DemotistTafite pronoims. — Hi, tiu»; ><.‘i hi, ^ ^ 

that ; nid, md-M, that ; chf(, tiiar. 'ilie pmuoxin c/’ : is :uid'-r;I :■* »rlk-r 
<:>niphi^ sisft ; thus, keirchii, I ; naug-tu-flti}, you ; /;< j. ' t * *o n-.y ftitLi r ; 


; /;o, Tl'iat ; khd, 
i:i onlc-*'.' to 
‘'-fs-.hu i-hti, his 


property. 

Jtelatice profiotins.—Tlieii place is supplied by tlic- use o£ niktive paiticiples and 
the noun of agency. Tims, d kol-nd rinn, !i».* going country, the country into uldch he 
went ; na mo chii-ho riini <}(ing-a d-kal-nd, thy brother that eotiutry anotiiei-lo went- 
who ; nd ndo sim md-vai-tu, thy son furtune wasted-who. 


Interrogative pronouns.’— A- 1 a, whf) 
much ? ko-jd-kd-en, bow many r ko-ten-k 


f jid’li i, this wl'.at ? i-t-f, 
how far f e-rt'iig-d, uhy 


wlmt f k't-Jd-kd, how 
r The intoTrogative 


particle men may he added. Tints, t[<. k?.ufj ruf-a h-.v u.c., nv) ching, whom from did you 
buy it ? e-nien an ti, what are they doing > Compare i-fc nit* il, what do you do r Men 
and man are apparently also used in the sense of * eveti ’ ; thus liil-te udu, a hid even ; 


nang kmg A7ia-»id».,thee to that even, and also towards thee. 

Indefinite pronoinis. — The only instance seems to he e-rna mt tii kd-a lylo, any thy 
word I disobeyed not. E-md is perhaps for e-man ; contpare Lai zt-r,iun-lo, nothing. 


Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur : — kd or ke, I ; kan, we ; nd, thou ; uin, you : d, he ; an, 
they.. These prefixes are often dropped, hut this fact may be due to inadvertence. 
The list of words abounds in blunders. Thus, kd and d are occasionally nsed as plural 
prefixes. In the second person the imperative is given instead of all other forms, and 
before the imperative the prefixes arc regularly di-opped. In No. 240 the prefix of the 
second person singular is given as nie, probably a miswriting for ne, etc. 

The root alone is freely used to denote present and past tenses. Thus, kei-md ha 
chdng, I am ; d pek, he gave ; kd kal, I hare gone; kei-nut\n) kdjel, I had struck. 

The suffix of the Present definite is given as roa or rdo, compare Lai leo. Thus, 
keirvidin) kd, jel-roa, I am striking ; an-thd-rdo, he is sitting. The corresponding 
Imperfect seems to he formed with the suffix en ; thus, kei-md (n) kd jel-en, I wms beat- 
ing. This form is probably also a present definite, compare the corresponding suffix en 
in Bangkhol. Another suffix of the imperfect is perluxps ti ; thus, mi riem-ti, ei-ti, har~ti, 
the men feasted, ate, feeded. Compare Participles below. 

The suffixes of the Past tenses are fd and roa ; thus, kd chiian-fd, I did ; d fi-td, he 
said ; kei-cJiu kd kal-roa, I w'cnt. The form in roa seems to be identical with the form 
for the present definite mentioned above. 

Tlie suffix of the Fntnre is ti and the pronominal prefixes are inserted between the 
root and the suffix. Thus, kei-md chdng-kd-ti, I shall be, lit. I ‘be’ Isay; zel-kd-ti, I 
shall strike ; ked-kd-ti, I will go. Compare the future in Hallam and other Old Kuki 
dialects. Anothey future suffix seems to he dt ; thus, kd-ti-dt, I shall die, I am 
dying ; kei-md d-jcl-dt, mo he strike will, I shall be struck. 

Jwjpefffiire.— -According to the list of words the root alone, witlioxit any suffix, may 
be used as an imperative ; thus, kul, go ; chdng, be. The usual suffixes are rb or rd and 
rung ; thus, pe-rb, give ; tleng-rang, bring. The form ending in rang seems to bo con- 
nected w'ith the future suffix rung in Rangkhol, HaMm, etc. The suffix of the negative 
imi)erativo is rndk-ro; thus, ndo-to-in riuit-rndk-ro, sous-among don't consider, lit. perhaps, 

X 2 
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cease to consider me among your sons. Compare the Old Knki negative mal:, and 
Introduction, p. 19. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, mo-win riiat maJc- 
ro, sons among to consider cease ; d-ndo-hleng chung-d, Ms brother’s arriving at. The 
suffix of the Infinitive of purpose seems to be ding ; thus, ei-ding drndi-lo, eating for he 
got not, he got nothing to eat. Tlis form is also used as a verbal noun. Other in- 
finitive suffixes occur in the list of words ; thus, chdng-che-la, to be j jel-td, to strike. 
The former of these two is perhaps a conjunctive participle. The infinitive ending in 
td perhaps occurs in khd-ti-td Jimg-tldng-td d-tsd-lom-e, therefore to make merry is 
good. Every word in this sentence is, howeveii, uncertain. 

Vartidples, — The list of words gives jeZ-ro, striking, and chdng-ti, being. Both these 
forms seem to belong to the present definite or imperfect. See above. The mere root 
may be considered as a Belative participle in clauses such as ei-ding d-ndi-lo-hun-in, to- 
eat he not-having time at, when he had nothing to eat. Compare Verbal noun above. 
The most usual suffix of this participle is nd ; thus, d kal-nd riim-chu, he going country 
that,, that country into which he went. As in Banjogi, a suffix mi seems also to be used 
to form relative participles ; thus, kd ndo dn-tlao-mi kd-tong, my son who was lost has 
been found. Conjunctive participles seem to be formed by means of the suffixes d, en, and 
Id. Thus, kdl-ro-d, having gone ; chdng-en-d, having been ; djuar-pi-en, he wasted-all- 
having ; jel-chea-m-ld poa-rang, well-struck-having bind him. 

A Noun qf agency is formed by adding the suffix tu ; thus, Id-lo-tu, a cultivator ; 
hel-kdl-tu, a goat tender, a shepherd ; md-vdi-tu, one who wastes. 

There is no Passive voice. ‘ I am struck ’ must be translated ‘ he struck me.’ 
Thus, kd-md d-jel^ I am struck ; ton d jel, then he struck, I was struck ; kei-nid d jel- 
at, I shall be struck ; kd tong, I found him, he has been found again. 

Compound verbs are formed by means of prefixes and. by adding other words in 
order to modify the meaning. The prefix hong denotes motion towards the speaker ; 
thus, hong-choy-rang, here-bring. Ni seems to denote direction from the speaker ; thus, 
ni-rot, to consider, in nao-in ni-rot mdk-ro, son as to consider cease, do not consider me 
as your son. Instead of ni-rot we find riiat (compare Lushei ruat) in the corresponding 
passage, and m is perhaps the pronominal prefix of the second person singular. The 
prefix md seems to have a transitive force ; thus, md-tim, to kiss ; md-ri&n, to give a 
feast (compare wi they feasting). Vanxa. van-ilang-hong-rang, come let us be 

merry, is perhaps connected with the emphasising prefix vun in Lai. Causatives are 
formed by adding pui, probably identical with Lushei pui, to help, to assist ; thus d kal- 
pui, he brought i zund in-pui, bebr thou causest to be drunk.. Qther words added in 
order to form compounds are pi, all ; zo, all; zdi, to finish. In the list of wo;da we find 
kd chdng cheng kdrti, I may be, and kd khdm jel kd or, I may strike. I cannot analyse 
these forms. In d-thi-mo d-dom-mp, he was dead and is alive, the two mo are perhaps a 
kind of correlatives. 

The Negative particle is lo ; thus d-ndi-lo, he had not. A negative prefix m seems to 
occur in mhi mhi, no, i.e., m’hi, it id not. 

The regular Order of words seems to be subject, direct object, indirect object, 
, verb. There is, however, no consistency, and I have been unable to trace any rules. 



[No. 14.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. 


i. 4 


PAN Kilt. 


Kuki-Chin Group. 


Mi-rryera 

Jla/i 


kliak-kan 


nao plia-ni-ka 
sous two 


chan-ai-Tiii pe-iA.’ A-ohan-ai a-pau 
shire-what-ls gi&e.' Sis-share kis-father 
a-kal-pui riim-dang-a. A-tsum-chu 

he-hrougU hill-other-to. ma-jgropertg-that he-spent-alUhming eat-to " 

a-nai-lo. A-kal-na runi-clia tluta chak-ding a-oai-lo. £i-ding a-nai- 

he-had-not. Se-go)ie hUl-that »»(?) eai-io he-had-mt. Eat-to he-had- 

lo-kua-in an lal kung-a mu-ju chak-ding h^l. Vok-e kal-ding 
not time-ai he chief to wages (?) eat-to went. Pigs tend-fo 
a-pek. Vok-e kal-mun-na pha-vai man a-tong-lo. A-ngai-to-a-ta, ‘Ka-pa-cbu 
he-gace. Pigs teud-gettiii^ husks eceu Jie-got-not. Se-considered, * Mg father's 
shea-lo kama-bul-ta amo-kam-cha an-ei-zo-zai-lo, kei-chu mi-hin chak- 
hired labourers (?) iheg-eat-all-fuish-not, I here hunger- 

chara-in ka-ti-at. Ka-pa kung-a kal-ka-ti, « Pa, van-i 
with I-die-shall. My-father to go-I-will, “ Father, hearen-against 
ka-tung-lo,” ti-ka-ti, “nao-win ruat mak.ro, ne-chhia-lo-in om-ka-ti.” ’ 
I-sinned,” say-I-will, “ son-as to-cotisider cease, thg-servant-as he-I-tcilV* ’ 
A-pa kung an-kal-roa. A-pa-in ral-katin a-mti, ‘Ka-nao a-tlang,’ 
Mis father to he went. Mis-f other disfauceat he-savo, * Mg-son he-comes, 

a-ti-ta, an-driem a-ring-un a-pom a-ma-tim. ‘ Pa, van-i 
he-said, he-glad-was Ms-nech-on he-fell he-kissed. * Father, heaven-against 
ka-tung-lo, nang kung kha-man van-i ka-tung-lo, nao-in ni-rot mak-ro.’ 
I-sinned, thee before also heaven-against I-sinned, son-as to-consider cease.' 
A-pan a-sheya-lo-nge, * Puan fsa tleng-rang, a-ting-a pe-rang,’ a-ti-ta. 
Mis-father Ms-servants, * cloth good bring him-to give,’ he-said. 
Pe-kok an-pe, kut-bik a-tleng-pek a-bik. ‘ Van*tlang-bong-rang,* a-ti, 
Shoes he-gave, hand ring he-brought-gave he-put-on. ‘ Gome-let-us-be-merrg,' he-said, 

‘ Ka-nao an-tlao-mi, ka-tong.’ Mi riera-ti ei-ti bar-ti. 

‘ My-son he-lost-who, I-found.' Men feasting eating feeding {were). 

A-nao kleng-ohung-a a-u lo-abia kal. A-hong- 

Mis-youngerson coming-in his-elder-son Jields-in went. Me-home- 
blung-ta, khoang nin dar mrit a-thai-ta. ‘E-men an-ti?’ a-ti-ta. 
came, drum and gong sound ke-heard. * What they-do?' he-said. 


(CHiTTASoyo Hill Tracis.) 

a-nai, A-nao- ’cr-in, * Kei 
he-hadm The-younjer {-said), 'Mg 

a a-pck. A-cban-ai tsum 

ler he-gave. Mis-share property 

a-jiinr-pi-en chak-ding 
f he-spent-all-hating eat-to 


£i-ding 


a-nai- 

he-had- 

kal-ding 

tend-fo 


chara-in 

with 


ka-ti-at. Ka-pa 
I-die-shall. My-father 


ka-tung-lo,” ti-ka-ti, “ nao-win 



KtJKI-CHIN GKOrP. 


Sliea-lo kbak-ka a-kao, ‘I-ta nin-ti?’ ‘Na-na* 

Servmit of>e he-called, 'What ym-do?’ 'Thy^youn, 

na-pa-in a-tlung a-ma-riem-ta, zii an-in. 

thy-father he-hajppy -became he~gave-feast, beer they-drinh. 


* Na-nao-pha a-tlang, 

‘ Thy •younger- brother he came, 

an-in. Dum-kan a- 


a-ning-anilier. A-pan, 

he-got-mgry. Eis-father, 

a-obuak. A-u-pan. ‘len-ka 
he-came-out. The-elder, 'Long-time 


chiian ka-oh^n-ta, e-ma na-tu ka-a^ 

work I-did, any thy-mrd I-disobt 

men, “Ne-chMen ne-rual nin sa-rang 
even, “ Thy-friends thy- companions toith eat” 
sum marvai-tu liong-tlang-ta, zu 

m-ooertv wasted'Uiho home-came, beer 


ka-ad)-lo, 

I-disobeyed-not, 


vei-ke-tnan 

time-any 


tleng.’ A-u-pa oM a-ning-anjlier. A-pan, ‘E-rang-a 

came: Eis-elder-son that he-got-angry. Eis-father, ' Why 

a-ni-aniher?’ a-ti-ta, in-ohang-mi a-obuak. A-u-pan. ‘len-ka nang 
he-<mgry?' he-scdd, house-from he-came-out. The-elder, 'Long-time thy 

shiian ka-oh^n-ta, e-ma na-tu ka-aa)-lo, vei-ke-man kel-te 

work I-did, any thy-mrd I-disobeyed-not, time-any kid 

men, “Ne-chMen ne-rual nin sa-raug” ni-ti-lo. Na-nao 

even, "Thy-friends thy- companions tcith eat,” tkou-saidst-not. Thy-yoiinger-son 
sum ma-vai-tu liong-tlang-ta, zu na-in-pui.’ ‘ Ka-nao 

property wasted-who home-came, beer thou-to-dnnk-causest: ‘ My-son 

nang-chu kom-khoa-in nSrom ka-kung-a. Na-nao-cbu bo rum- 

thou always thouart me-with. Thy-yowiger-brother-that that hill- 

dan^-a a-kal-mi a-thi-mo a*dom-mo. Kba-ti-ta hong-tiung-ta, 

oth^-to he-went-wlw he-died he-dive is. Ther^ore here-merry-to-be 

a-tsa-lom-e. In-chhung chhum cM nang-ma-ata.’ 

it-good-happy-is. Eouse-in troperty that thine: 


sum 

marvai-tu 

property 

wasted-who 

nang-chu 

kom-khoa-in 

thou 

always 

dang-a 

a-kal-mi 

other-to 

he-went-who 



STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE LANGUAGES 


English. 


Lai (Haka). 


Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). Lnshei (Dulien). 


2 . Two 


3 . Three 


4 . Pour 


5 . Five 


7 . Seven 


9 . Kine 


10 . Ten 


11 . Twenty 

12. Fifty 


18 . Hundred 


14 . I . 


15 . Of me 


16 - Mine 


17 . We 


18. Of us 


19 . Our 


20 . Thou 


21 . Of iheo 


22. Thine 


P 6 -kat 


i P 6 -ni, pd-nhifc . 


Po"thum 


Pd-li 


Po-ruk . 


P 6 -sS-ri 


Ma-kat 


Ma-nhi 


Ma-tdn 


. Ma-r-ak 


Ma-seri 



P 6 -kwa 


Pd-kul . 


I Si&m-nga 


. . Ma-kul . 


. S^m nga 


Za-kat, chne-kat, or shw^-katl Ta kat . 


Ke-ma 


ElS-ma, ka, or k* 


I Ke-ma-aa, or ke-ma-l 


Kan-ni . 


Kan-ni 


I Kan-ni , 


I Nang-ma 


Nang-ma, or na 


Kang-ma-sa, or nang-mari 


Ee-ma . 


Ke-mu lai 


l^ang-n»a 


Pa-khat 


Pa-nhih 


Pa-thnm 


Pa-mk 


Pa-sarih 


Pa-kna 


[ Shom-nhih 


Shom-nga 


! Kei-ma, kE 


I Kei-ma-la, ka-ta 


Kei-m^nl, kan 


Kei-ma-ni, kan 


Nang-ma, i 


Nang-ma-ta, i-ta 


23 . Yon 


Naii-ni 


. . Kaiig-ma 


Nang-ma-nl, in 


24 . Of you 


I Nau-ui . 


K..a. G,-100 




OF THE CENTRAL CHIN SUB-GROUP. 


(Chittagong Hill 
‘i racts^. 

r&nkhu t'CliIttagong HUl 
Tract#). 

SagUsh. 

Pa-khat ... 

« Plia-kat (or kat-ka) . 

• ’ 1. Oao. 

J 

Pi-ni (or pa-nlii) 

• Pka-nhi (or pa-nhl) . 

j 

. 2. Two, 

j Pa-tura . , ^ 

. Pha-tftm (or tdm-kai' 

« 1 3. Three. 

Pi-H (or pa-li) 

Pka-li {or un-li) 

• 4. Poar. 

Pa-ng^ • . . . 

Ba-nga .. 

I 

j 5. Five. 

Pa-rttk . . . . 

Hftk • . . , 

5 

1 C. Six. 

Pa.8S.-ri . . . . 

Sa-ri (or sanik) 

j 7. Seven. 

Pa-reyct (or pa-riek) 

Hiefc (or riek> . 

8. Pight. 

Pa-koa .... 

KSwa (or krra^ . ^ 

9. Nine, 

Pa-ri (or taoxn) 

1 T«om , ^ ^ 

10. Ten. 

Kfll (or tsom-zu) 

Tsom-nhi • . . 

11. Tweatjr 

Tdom-aga ... 

Taom-nga - . . 

12. Fifty. 

zs . . . , 

ZShi (or ra-ja) . , . 

13* Hnndred. 

Kei-ma * . ♦ . 

KIei-m& - - . . 

' 14. T* 

Kei-ma .... 

K’ei aoTig dhtii , , , 

15. Of me. 

j Kei-zaa (or kei-ma-ta.^ . 

Koi-mS (or kei-mS-tS) 

16. kfine. 

Kan-xna .... 

Kei-id 

17. Wc. 

San-xn& .... 

Kei tflL ckft • 

18. Of na. 

'ETan-xaS . , . . 

Kei-mar^ 

19. Oar. 

Kan^r-ma . . . ; 

N'axig (or nang-xoS) • 

20* ThotL. 

NSngi . . . , ] 

Cfa&ghft • . . , 

21. Of thee. 

Nan^ (or nang^-mS^tS) . ] 

STang* rii tS (or ziasg^ma-ta^ 

22* Thi na. 

Kan-zna - . . . jt 

^axg-xii cKil . . . 1 

23. Y'pa. 

‘ K"angf-xii-c]ia . . . J 

^'axig-zxi ng$i ta . .5 

24. Of yon. 


K.-C. o.— lai 


Jt 



EtiglUh. 

Lai (Haka). \ S 

i 

1 

bonsbe of Qangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lnahei (Dalien). 

5tf>, Your • • - ^ 

1 



S‘ang>ma-ni-ta . • • 

26. He . . . i 

^mma . . • • - 

^.mma • • • . 

A.'maj a . . * . 

27. Oflriia . . . J 

Lmma, an, or a * • 


X}ir(to . « • ■ 

2S. His . . . . 

Inuna^sa, or ammarl • 

T* 

A*ina*ta .... 

2d. They 

A-buI • • • • 

Amma lai • . • 

AnTma-ni, an . . • 

30. Of them 

Anni . • • • 


Ditto • • • 

31. Their 

An-ni , • • • 


An-ma-ni-ta « . • 

32. Hsnd 

Kdt . . • • 


Eut ■ • • w. 

33- Foot . • 

KS .... 

A {rid) .... 

Ecphskh ...» 

34. Nose 

Nar . . - • 

A-nga .... 

Hhar .... 

35. Hye ... 

Myit . . . • 

Myit 

Hit .... 

33. Month 

Ka .... 

Ea ..... 

t 

S^a • . * * 

37. Tooth 

Ha .... 

Ha .... 

Ha , , • • 

38. Ear 

Ha .... 

• 

Nha .... 

Beng , • . ■ 

39. Haar « 

Sum .... 

Sdm • . • . 

Sham . . • • 

40. Head 

Ld • * • • i 

lid • . • • 

Ld • . • . 

41. Tongue 

lift . . . • • 

Iiaik . . . . 

Lei . . . • • 

42. Belly 

BA . ♦ • • • 

PA . . . . 

Pnxn • . • « 

43. Back 

KgDg . . - . 

— 

Hhung-zAng . 

44. Ivon . . . 

Tirh . • . . 

Tir . . . , • 

Thltr * . . . • 

45. Gold 

Shwi . . • 

Sh\vi . . . . 

. RangkAohak . * « 

46. Silver t 

Hgdn « • « • 

PA . . . . 

. Tangka . * • « 

47. Father ^ 

jArpa » • • « 

A^pA • • • < 

, Pa * . • • 

48. Mother • * 

• • • • 

. E»-nd ... 

. Nd .... 

49. Brother . 

. A ta (d, elder hrotTier ; nao 
younger brother). 

, K*-d (elder) . 

, tft nao • . • * 

50. Sister 

, 1 A farr 

. A-farr . . • 

, Famd . • • • 






EngflUh. 


Xiiu (Hals). 


Slionske of Gaxtg&w (F. H, ElSofct), 


l^xuihci (Dulieu). 


51. Man 


52. Woman 


S3. Wife 


54. Child 


65. Son 


56. Daughter 
67, Slave 


58. Cultivator 


59. Shepherd 


60. God 


61. Devil 


62. Sun 


63. Moon 


64. Star 


65. Fire 


66. Water 


67. House 


68 . Horae 


69. Cow 


70, Dog 


71. Cat . 


72. Cock 


73. Duck 


74. Ass . 


75. Camel 


76. Bird 


77. Go 


IiO"klo-thfi. 


Eo-ziu 


EUa pa 


Som*p6 


Huk-tg 


A-pwa 


Lal-tom 


K’yaing 


A-nhaung 


. I Hong 


. lA • 


, Arr>ljhi>pa 


. P^-wn , 



• Mi-pa 

. Mhei-chhia 
. Ifu-pui , 

• Nao*pang 

. Fa-pa . 


Fa-nd 


L^shiam-tfl 

Bwam-veng-tii' 


Pa-ihian® 


Seb 5 ng 


Sa-bcfngtung , 
Sa-nglAng-eei® 


ittnric divIU * «cJktic!», the fnutruUMN» of 

a f no idea of • .ingle d. vil, 

T11.W «™ nu a,^ a Liuhmi lud. as, wiiail, vkdtg. .ak. l<.i»g. 
jK.-tJ. G.— 164 




Banjo^ (Clattagong^ Hill 
Tracts). 


Pankliu CCliitta^ong TTi|1, 
Tracts). 


M i-nung- . 


Pkapi^a (jot mi-rhiem) . 51. Msui. 


Ka-plia-n5 


Ka-n5-pi 


Pka- nu 


. ; Ela-nn-pm 


Patsa (prohcLbXy borrowed') . 


HI&-£a-pa. 


BZa-fa-ia5 


Toll-oil 


Paisenanop C?) 


Klel-bul-tS. 


!Mi-pa nao 


NfL-pfi. nSo 


In-am 


PA-lo-tti . 


Kel-kal-ta 


Pozing (probably EZozing^ . 


Elatairbh. 


Tla-pa 


. j Cbom • 


Ijali (or tla^ 


Ar-clii (or ar~si) 


Afei (or iziai) 


Ti (or ttLi^ 


Rang 


Chiza (or 


Axlcong 


Varak 


Hang 


SBt-kor 


Cli 3 Up 5 


!^o-te Cor Iffc-cHl) 


Ax^kong - 


Varalc 


• I (or 8a-Ta> 


E:al(-it>k> 


• ; 52. 'Woman. 


- 53. Wife. 


. 54 . CLild. 


• 55 . Sop. 


. ‘ 56 . Daughter. 


• 57 . Slaye. 


• I 5 S. Cultivator. 


59 . Shepherd. 


60 . God. 


61 . Devil. 


62 . Suxu 


• I 66 . Moon. 


• f 64 . Star. 


65 . Pire. 


- I 66 . Water. 


. 67 . House. 


• 68. Horae. 


. I 69. COTPT. 


70 . Dog. 


. 71 . Cat. 


. 72 . Cock. 


73 . Duck. 


74. Asa. 


75 . Camel. 


. 76. Bird. 


. 77 . Go. 


K.-C. G.— 165 




English.. 


Lai (Haka), 


Shonahe of Gaagaw (F. H. Eliott). 


TavMi (DoUeB). 


78. Sfti . 

7». Sit . 

80. Come , • 

81. Beat 

82. Stand • 

88. Die . 

84. Giye • • 

85. Knn • • * . 

86. Up . 

87. Near 

88. Down 
82. Ear . 

90* Before • « 

91. Behind • « 

92. Who * * 

93. What « • 

94. Why ^ 

95. And 

96. Bnt . 

97. If . . . 

9S. Tee . « 

99* No t « « 

ICO. Alas • 

101. Afather . 

1 02. Of a lather . 

103. 'Po a father * 

10 From a father . 


Thn ko • 

« 

• 

. K^-tn 

Hdn thwa 

• 

• 

* Lai>wa • 

VsWo . 

• 

* 

. K*-Tel 

Dir-ko • 


• 

. K‘.to . 

Thi-lo , 

. 

a 

. Ka'si • 

VfLn-pS . 


* 


Klik-lo . 


« 

, K»'fun . 

Ohd 


• 

» 

Nai « 


• 

. A-ngai , 

FUangole-^i 

• 

• 


A-lhat • 


» 

. A-lhat • 

Mhaa-15 • 

» . 

• 

, N^mhai 


, Nh.&*l9>j& 

• A~ho % 

. 

, Ze-zsrda 
. Uh • 

. Ch^ mi 
. A>ch^ « 

« A-shi 
» A-ahl-lo * 

... 

« Pa p5-kat 
. Pa p6 hat 
. Pa pd-kat-hft 
. Pa po-hai-in 


Ei . 

. Thtl 
. Logical 
. Vna* ysl , 

. Ding 
. ThX 

P6 

• Tl&n . • 

Chtmg-lam, or ohhoti 

. Kiang 

Chhnk^ or thlang-lam 
, Lha * • 

• Mhfii * * 

. Nhung . • 

Tn>nge , 

B-nge 

E-nga-tan-nge . 

Leh 

Ni-mah-ahe-lE . 
Chnan 
A-ni, or i 
Ki-lo 


F& pa-khat 
Ditto 

r& pa-khat nhen& 

Pa pa-khat uhenh*t& . 


K.-C. 0.-166 



Hanjogi (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 


Pankhu (Chittagong Hill 
Tracts). 



Ai . 


. } Clia-ro(fc> 


78 . Sat. 


THtl-rlt (or en-to-r^k) 


79 . Sit. 


Hong-ro . 


Koiig*r& (or kdn-rok) 


80 , Come. 


Va-ri Cor vok-ro) • . Zel>r 4 


I Thi-rA 


. I>ing>r 4 . 


. ! Thi-r& . 


..... PS-r 4 (or pS-rok) 
Tek-r& (or tek-ckem-rok) . Hlan-rl^ (or pfi-rok) 


Ashnxig 


A-ziai 


A-nicm 


I » « « 


I Ttiana • 


Aooa (or O-ULa-si) 


Jei-tom& (or z 6 -r<ta-tla) 


Alluckerali (or adaaag) 


GlitLv&n& 


Cha-dmn 


A-shi (or k') 


A-ski-Io . 


Ka-pa par-khat . 


Pa khat ^ 


Ckang-lam-a . 


Axmai-a * 


An.-lal& (or m*Ui&) 


I Mak-ti kang-& 


! Nting-ti kikzig>a 


; A-fcu (or tii-to-a) 


I Mi-hi-i . 


I-rang-a . 


Mftxitlng kin (or adang 


Nabaika • 


Tw'hi (or aKsluUDrlO^ • I 99 * Ifo. 


100 . Alas. 


Pa-khat pa 


P& k& 


Pa ka Tiko ttt (?) 


An pa kfliig-&> 


K&^pa pa-khat -cbuka . • Anni pa kHag-hin 


81 . Beat. 


82 . Stand. 


S 3 . Bid. 


84f. GKre. 


So. Run. 


86 . Up. 


87 . Near. 


88 . Down. 


89 . Far» 


90 . Before. 


91 . Bekind. 


92 , Who. 


98 . Wliat. 


94 . WJby. 


95 . And. 


96 . BnA 


.1 97 . If. 


98. Yea. 


101 . A father. 


102 . Of a fatliar. 


108 . To a father. 


104 . Prom a father. 
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English. 

Lai (Halca^. 

Slionshv of Gangjiw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lushei (Dulicn). 

105. Two fatihers 

Pa p6-ni 


Pa pa-nhih 

106. Fathers . 

Pa rwel .... 


pa-ts .... 

107. Of fathers 

Pa-rw6l .... 


Ditto .... 

108. To fatheirs 

Pa rwel hS . . . 


Pa-te nhena 

109. From fathers 

Pa rwel-in 


Pa-te nhena-ta 

110. A daughter 

Fa-nU po-kat . 


Fa-nu pa-khat 

111. Of a daughter . . 

Fa-nn pd-kat . 


Ditto 

112. To a daughter . 

Fa-nn pd-kat hS 


Fa-nfi pa-khat nhcua 

113, From a daughter 

Fa-uu pd-kat“in 


F3.-nd pa-kbat nhoua-ta 

114. Two daughters . 

Fa-nn jo-ni 


Fa-nft pa-nhih 

115. Daughters 

Fa-nfl rwdl 


F&-nu-t§ 

116. ' Of dau^tera 

Fa-nu rwej 


Ditto ’ . . , 

117. To daughters 

Fsr'nti iWe| hd • . • 



Fa-uG-te nhena 

llB. h'tuia daughters 

Fa-nfl rwfil-in . 


Fa-nG-t5 nbena-ta 

119. A good man . • 

Ml pa ia 


!&li tha pa-khat 

120. Of a good man . 

Ml pa ta 


DiitjQ 

• 

121. To a good man • 

Ml pa tabs 


Ml thd pa-khat xdiezia 

122. From a good man 

Ml pa ta-in 

! 

Mi ^a pa-khat nhend-ta « 

1^. Two good men • 

Ml pa ta pd-nl . 


Ml tha pa-nhih . 

124. Good men 

Ml pa ta rwgj . 



Ml ^ha td 

125. Of good men *• . 

MI pa ta rws| . - . 



126. To good men , 

Ml pa ta rwel hd , 


Mi tb& td nhena 

127: From good men . . 

Ml pa ta rwdl in 

j 

Ml thd td nhenft-td • . 

128. A good woman • 

Mi-n^ ta ... 

S^nn hi a-ta-ko 

Mheichhe^ tha pa-khat ^ . 

‘ 129, A bad boy 

Pa ihS artarlo . , « 

Mi shd (a had man) • 

l^ao-pang ^d-Io pa-khat . 

ISO. Good women 

Miniitarwel • . , 

f 

Mheichhe’ pi t§ 

1 
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:chitt^ns Hill 
’i ract«^ . 




u Hill 

True *;* 



IC^pa pi-ni , 

Pa pha-iil-i4j. * 

* 1"'5. 


Eot-pa, faxa ztgtti 

* An p&-a^"-p4-ia 

Far hi r^. 


K!a-'pii tana agpai 

. An pa-n^#^ t.2 ktip in 

• I j7s Of fatkera. 


tarn ng*ai 

. An pa-i3s-t--p# kfiji^.-aa 

IlS, Tt. fiitktr:*!. 


, Ka-pa aaem agai 

. An ja lakaa . 

- Fr»‘m fiiiii' 


Fa-nfl pa-kluit . 

» ' bi’flt-nSi.o kiilik-ka 

- liv- A daag^hu-r. 


, Fft-aft pa-kbat . 

. KCi-nao kliifck-ka. ta . 

• 1 ili. Of a 


! Fa-ntl cHina . 

J 

. ; Xa-n4o kkak-ki kfing-aa . H i}. Tc. . daoghfer. 


1 p**k2iait ckiaa . 

- 1 Ku-n&o~m 

. 113. Fn/m a danf^^tti*. 


F&*a1i pi-ai , 

- 1 y'U^n&o plia-xii-kk 

. 114. T-rro danfir'/teia. 

i 

I 

Fft-ail tAm rtg^j 

I „ 

. i x«0.»zi&o an in-js-en 

• ; 115- llang^laters. 

* 

j 

F&onft tkm a^ai asa-ai-cho 

. ^ Mi-pba nil in-jft-en 

f 

i 

. 116. 0£ daagbterff. 

i 

1 

Fa-nii t&m ag&i xsbiziA 

1 

. KH-nko xigr^i kCbog^-nn 

j 

■ : ^l-T- To dang^kifidni. 

F&-a<i tJ^BOL cb£ii& 

f 

. j Kfi-nio j&-kh£ i»k4 . 

1 

^ 118. Fi^m dan^hicra. 

3fi 8&-t&k 

j 

j 

. KTh&k-ka, mi clia 

} 

, 11^* A good man. 

j Hi 8&>'t&k 

1 

• j K”hs,k-ka tw? eba tti 

. ' 120. Of a ^ood man. 

2£i sa-fcsblc cHiaa • 

• j KbftV-ka m£ clia kflng-un 

1 

• ^ 121* To a g^ood nianu 

Mi sa pa-khat ai 

1 Mi cha-ngei khak-kii kaa^-- 
1 un. ® 

122. From a good man. 

Mi sa pi-ai 

j 

' A-cIia mi pha-ni-kha . 

1 123. Two good men. 

Mi aa tarn . , ^ 

A-ebu. mi en-ja«-en 

124^ Giood ^ 

Mi sa a-tSaat-Badl rtb-rr*^ 

A-cbii mi itgei po ttk-in 

125. Of good mon. 


DUto 

A-cba mi ng^ci en-^ kfing-- 

OEU 

1 

126. To good men. 


Vitto 

1 

A-cbfi mi ngei joug l&kftn . 

127. From good tt ctt. 

NTflt-aft pa-kba£ &-sa 

SIhak-’ka nft a-obS « 

‘j 

128. A good woman. 

'7slc-aHwey S-ai-lo pa-khat . 

£Zliak-ka ckfi S.-cha-kheo-lo 

129. A bod boy. 

Jli-Di &-a& , . _ 1 


130. Oood women. 


K.-C. G,_ 16 » 


% 


Ij*i (Httia). 


Sliouslic 0$ Oangaw (P. H. Kliott).! Luahei (Bulicn), 


1^1. Abad^rl 


132 . Good 


] 33 . Better 


134. Beat 


135 . High 


136 . Higher 


137 . Highest 


138 . A horse 


139 . A mare 


140 . Horses 


141 . Hares 


142 . AbuU 


143 . A cow 


144 . Bulls 


145 . Cows 


146 . A dog 


147 . A bitch 


148 . Dogs 


149 * Bitches 


150 . Ahe-goat 


, Nn the a*ta~lo 


. A-ta deju 


* A-ta-byik 


, A-shan • 


* A-sban de\ fi 


, A-shan-bylk 


Hang 


. Rang pi • 


. Rang ^um rwel 


Rang pi rwe} 


Za ^um 


. za pi 


Zik thUm rwcl . 


. Z4 pi rw5l 


. I CTi-so 


Hheicbhe’ nao-pang tba-lo | 
pa-khat. * j 


, I tJi-aO pi 


Oi-aO ihxlm rw§l 


. 0 i-sO pi rwel 


M^he t^um 


% I A-ta-ko , 


. I A'ta-<ia 


•. I A-ta-bvik 


. A-sang 


. Tha-tom , 


l 51 . A female goat . . j He-hS pi 


152 . Goats 


^ '■ Me-he rvfej 


. Tha zak 


. Tha ber . 


. ! Shang 


Shaog tak 


i Sbang em era 


Sa-kor pa-kbat 


Sa-kor-na pa-kbat 


Sa-kor- te 


Sa-kor-nu-te 


Se-bang-pa pa-khat 


* , Se-bang-ud pa-khat 


Se-b&ng-pft-tS 


Se-b&ng-nu-te 


I TJi pa-khat 


Ui-nu pa-khat . 


TJi-te 


TJi-uH-te 


j Kel-pa pa-k)iat 


1 Kol-nu pa-kUat 

1 

i Klel-te . 


153 . A male deer 


Siik-ki sal 


I Sa-zuk-pa jja-kbat 


15 A A female deer 


. S-flk-kl pi 


Sa-zuk-nfl pa-kbat 


155. Beer 


. Siik-ld rwSl • 


I Sa-zuk . 


156. lam 


. . K 5 -ma . 


Kei-ma ka^id • 


157. Thou art 


Nang^ma n^sbi 


Nang-mA l-si 


O.— 170 




! 

f 


; Bir^rg: <'i I;:.: 

1 Tr-fc. t.-.,. 


PiTSjk.Li 4 11..* 

Z r?i< ti» . 


i ' »'l 


« 

j ^ -*-xA' * 5 » 

• 

A «:.■ 

A---a ... 

• 

lA-ji.a 


iZrj 

A-i-a ugiii 

• 

A-rna naku”.. ;i-.- ha 


jt^u. n..- 

■ A -eta * 

• 

niiku ch”un a^.hu'-z-al 

i 


:;u 5s<. .h 

i 

: A-shyaii 

• 

Anekuxig . • 


lA*:. niirz. 

■f 

j A-<sh.va:i ngai . 

• 

ZMu naka. clinii an;‘Lat*^ 


1 3-3. 

’ A-t-Lyaii kLUn * 


Mu niika. jkun anci.u.‘*'j’-: 

.lil 

237. t* 

. Hang’ po-khat . 

- 

Su-kor kkTik-ku 


A U 

Hung nCi-na pa-kkat • 

- 

."NiSnilo kkuk-ku -.a-k r 


A nri e. 

^ Haug a-tum ngul 

• 

iSa-k jr tn-Ju-eri 


14L-, H. 

; Hang nu-na ii-tum ngui 


^u«na’-j aa-kf r cxa-Ju-t.*ti 


141, Mart--. 

! 

i So-pe clial isa-kiiat • 

i 


Cko-j<G clxal 


142, A bnil. 

' Sc'-i'.e n^i-uia pa-klmt * 

• 

Cko-pe a-pui 


143. Ae^w. 

! 

j So-pG uliul turn - 

• 

Hn-ja-ia u-i'ka,l . 


' 144. HulU. 

1 So-pG au-xiii tuxa 

i 

• 

Cko-pe liu-nuo knp 


143- C. ws. 

i 

1 tJi pa-kkat • • 

- 

TJ i pu kkuk-ka 


140. A a* g. 

tJ i nn-ua ;|ia-kliat 

- 

t i nfi kkak-ka 


; 147* A bitj'ii. 

XJi Tani ngai 

• 

tJi thing ngui ^>o 


Dogs. 

1,-. 

j L 1 uu-na. tarn ngai 

• 

UTi uu ag<.i |k> « 


M*>. liiie*iiee. 

1 Hel cliul pa-k.li»tt 

i 

• 

KeX ckul 


15**. A ht-gcat. 

1 

1 Kol nfl-jiii pa-kbiit 

1 

• 

f Kel n<x • 


151. A fenmlo gear. 

t 

Kei tam . . - 

- 

1 Kcl ja-eu * 


15:1. Goats, 

Sikki cliui pa-khat 

- 

Sa-ki c'Ual • • 


153. A mule rict-r. 

$ikki uii-iia ua-kkat . 

- 

Sa-kl pui 


15>k A female deer- 

Sikkt tam 

• 

Sa-ki r\^\ po . 


155. Betr. 

ICoi-mit [I<a-st7l3 

• 

Kei-itTa k4 cliaug 


16?^- I am. 

[nA-$hi ] 

- 

Kang eiiang-i^ . 


167, Thou art. 


22 


English. 

Lai (Haka). 

Shonshe of Gaii£saw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lnshei (Dulien). 

158. He is 

Amma a-shi 


A-ma a-ni 

159. We are 

Kan-ni kan-shi 


Kei-ma-ni kan-ni 

160. Ton. are 

S'an-ni nan-shi 


Nang-ma-nl iu-ni 

161. They are . 

An-nl an-abl . • 


An-ma-ni an-n5> 

162. I was 

K'^tim-sang 


Ka-ni .... 

163. Thou wast • i 

N*-Om-sang 


I-ni .... 

164, He was 

A-um-sang 


A*m .... 

165, We were . 

Han-hm'Sang • • • 


Kan*ni .... 

166. Ton were . 

Nan-lim-sang • 


In-ni .... 

167. They were 

An-fim-sang 


An>m . • * . . 

168. Be . 

Shi-ko-she 


Om, or ni^ 

169. To be 

Shi .... 


Om, ni . * 

170. Being . , . 

Shi-ling-mang . . . 

.... 

Om-in • » . . 

171. Having been 

Shi-nak . 


Ni-ta, om-a 

172. I may be . 

K^-shl-dik • * • 


. I’Ka-om-thei-e, karnl-thei^e . 

173. I shaU be . 

K^shi'-lai 


Ela-om-ang-e, ka-ni-ang-e . 

174. I should be 



!BZa'K>m'>ihei’'e, ka’-ni-thei'e . 

175. Beat 

Vel-lo .... 


Vua, t6*1 

176. To beat • 

Vel ... 


Vel-tur .... 

177. Beating 

Vel-Hng-inang 


V2l-m§k 

178. Haying beaten . 

VgJ-nak . . * . 


V^-ta, v6l-& n . . 1 

179. Ibeafc 

K*-vel (or ke-ma-nd kSv6l) 


Ka-y^ • • . • 

180. Thoubeatest 

. . . . 


I-y5l .... 

181. He beats . 

A-y«l . . . , 


A-ygl .... 

182. We beat . 

Kan-yfiJ 


Kan-V^ .... 

183. You beat . . 

. Han-yg} . . , 


IH'tSI .... 

184. They beat 

. An->ye) . . . - , 



An-y^l • . • • 


fwi* $S»kor a-om, down thoro the hone ho it i bat hM oft*lror that thing % horoo It ia. 



j B&2ij3gi (Chsttagoag HsU | 

Iracta). I 

P&xtkiru HUl 

Tracts^. 


1 

} 1 

# Atixti Ctt-ni a-B!ii3 . . 

\ 1 

Mi-id cbang . . . ; 

t 

15S. He is. 

1 Kan-ui [kan ahij . . i 

1 i 

♦ 

Kei-ma ka cHSng . . « 

159. We are. 

! 1 

\ Xani^-zii [xian sbij . . 

1 

1 

^ang diiing^ro 

i 

160. Y’ou are. 

Anni xoroi [?3 - 

J 

An-ni a chfiosg . . . ! 

1 

161. They are. 

BCei cli<i*tini si . » 

! 

BLei-ma k& om . . . i' 

! 

162. I was. 

difi’^tlxu si 


163. Thon wast. 

Aaini clift-tim si 

Atitii & oxn • 

164, He was. 

Kan-ni chli-tim si . 

Kan in-j&-in kan ozn 

165. We were. 

^ Nan-ni ch-tt-^tiTii si 

...... 

166. Xon were. 

AjL-jii ciLii-tLDi si 

An-ni kan an) om 

167, They were. 

A*shi-Iai 

Chang .... 

168. Be. 

A'sHi'-Iai 

Chang cha la * • • 

169. To be. 

CThfi-tizu-si • • . 

Chang ii ... 

170. Being. 

i - 

A-sbi-lai 

^ Chang-en-a • • • 

171. Having been. 

Klei a-abi-lai 

1 JSZei ohang-chcoag ka-d • 

172. I may be. 

SZei-ma ka si-lai 

! Klei-ma chang ka-ti . 

173. IshaUbe. 


Kei-ma chang ka^ti « 

174. I should be. 

Vtia .... 

Jel-ro 

175. Beat. 

Ka viiak-lai 

1 

Jel-ta . . . , ^ 

176. TobeaA 

j 

A-viiak zia ... 

Jel-ro • • . . 

177. Beating. 

A-vaak si~lai 

Jel-tu C-jNba» of agonoy^ 

178. BEaving beaten. 

Kei»m&-m ka-vt&ak 

Kei-ma ke-jel ... 

179. 1 beat. 

Hang an (».«. na) vCiak 

Hang-ma jel-ro (Z^. beat) . 

180. Tboa beaiest. 

An-ni a-viiak 

A-man a jol ... 

181. Hie beats. 

Kan-mit-iu kan-Tixak 

Kei-ma ka ... 

182. W'e beat. 

1 Han-ma an (t.e. nan} vtUk . 

Kang-zna jdL-iro (lii* beat) . 

183. Xonbeat. 

j Au-xii an-viiAk ... 

j_ 

Axz-idn a jel ... 

184. They beat. 


K.-C. G.— irs 




English. 


Lai (Haka). 


Shoxu^e of Uangaw (F. H. Eliott). 


Lushei (Dulien). 


1S5. I beat (Past Tense) . 

I«-Yel-saiig 

ft • 

- 



Ka-vel 

• 

186. Thou beatest (Past \ 
Tense)* 

CD 

1 

m • 

• 



I-vel 

• 

187. He beat (Past Tense) . 

A-vel-sang 

# ft 




A-yc1 


188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

Kan-vSl-sang 

• • 




Kan-vel . 


189. You beat (Past Tense) 

N‘an-v6}-sang 





In-Yel 


190. They beat (Past Tense) 

An-vSl-sang 





An-Ycl . 


191. I am beating « 

K*-vel-leo 





Ha-Ydl-mSk 


192. I was beating 

H*-vSl-leo-§ 





lCa-Yel*ta 


193. 1 bad beaten 

K*-v&l-dl-ai 

« • 




Ka-Yel-tS. 


194. 1 may beat 

K^vSl-dik 

* ft 




Ka-vel-thei-e • 


195. 1 shall beat . • 

K^vSl-lai 

ft • 





Ka-vel-ang 

ft 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

N^vel-lai 





I-Y6l-ang ♦ 

ft 

197. He win beat . 

A-Y3l>laa 



Amm& wa^'she^tsa 
oc/tne). 

(he will 

A-vel-ang » 

ft 

198. We shall beat « 

Kan-Y5l-lal 

• 




Kan-Ygl-ang 

ft 

199. You will beat 

Nan-v&l-lai 

• • 




In-Yol-ang 


200. They will beat . 

An-vSl-lai 

‘ 


...... 


An-vebang 


201. I should beat 




1 


Ka-vel*4ur 


202. I am beaten 

Amma-nfi a-k*-Ycl 




Vel ka-ni 


203. I was beaten 

Amma-ng a-k*-vel-sang 




Vd ka-ni-ta 


204. 1 shall be beaten 

Am ma-ne a- 

k*-v6!-lai 




V el ka-iu-thci-ang 


205. 1 go 

K*-kal . 

* 




Ka-kai . 


206. Thou geest 

H^kal . 

• 

• 



' l-kal 

• 

207. He goes 

A*kal . 

• 

• 



A-kal 

1 


208- We go , . . 

Kan-kal . 

* 

• 



Kim-kal-mck {in the act 
fjointj). 

209. You go . . . 

Nau-kal . 

• 




lu-kd-mek 

- 

210. They go . 

*An*kal • 

\ 




An-kal-nu’k 

• * 


k.-c, o.—m 


BaniCgi ‘Cl.i*-tacor:fr Kill 


Pitaib.’* ’.C'littarcr'yr HI I 
Tr».rsji; ► 


A rtat . FiJ?; Tttn €/.* 


L^C*. T’ . 't i^*it4.'3£. 


1ST> H 


1*3. Wt ■ P^i^t Ten.'iB 


IS^?. Tkh i> '.I {Fair* r*- 


TiifcV i,'L*;it. ' F'-irf/ 7(* .tf 


Kei-mii-m tfia ka-vOak . ' Kti-ma ka jel iv>a 


ICH. I am Vfcatii*5r. 


Kei-ma-ai teana ka-vaak . | Kei-ma ka Jel ea 


. 102. 1 was hc!3,tlvi^» 


Kei-mii-m ka-vnak roH . i Kei-ma a Ca.4!?., ka) jel • j 103. I liad beatesi. 
Eei-ma-si ka-Tilak-klio-lai . i Kei kham jel ka or <;«£c.) . i 19-i. I may beat. 


Krei-ma-aika-vftak-Ui . Zel-ka-ti 


, I 195. I shall beat. 


« 196. Thou wilt beat- 


197. He will beat- 


t 198. We shall beat. 


199. Tou will beat. 


1 200. They will beat- 


Hei-msb-ni ka-vualc-Iai 


Zel-kS.-ti 


I 201. X ahoiald leat. 


An haxi^a Tdak 


Hei-ma a jel 


202. I am beaten. 


En (i.e. an ?) ku-vOak-rch , ! Ton a jel 


, ! 203. I was beaten. 


Viiak ka dan-la' 


Ea kal-lai 


. I Hei-mii a jul-at 


. i Kal ka-ti 


. i 204. X shall bo beaten. 


, 205. I go. 


]^ang-zna kal 


N'ang kal-i «5 


. 1 206. Then goest. 


Anxii a~kal 


, i Anni-chOi kal 


207, He goes. 


208. We go. 


209 Xott go. 


210. They go. 


K.-C. G. — IT 5 







Tracl*>. 


Pankba C’aiiit»jr?i>*ag; HiZI 
i . 


Jr 


Kei-cia k^-kal- 


K*A-dh^ ka kal'rt^ , . ull. I lycnt 


'Sskng 2aa-kaZ-r«? 


Kli t?bii kk r>ang^> i£I2, Tfa a ^eate^t- 

cLu ua,; kaJ5 r*.,*. 


ii*kul-rcj 


Armi-t^b, -1 ki:U 


‘313. He 


314. '\^c Treat 


313. 'Sr^u went. 


210. They went. 


Kalro 


217. Go. 


Ka kal-a 


2IS. Going. 


BTal-ro 


• KIal»rca - 


210. Gone. 


Xang min su> ? . 


- 5 N‘a rmin ^-ttl ? 


231*. Whot is year name ? 


[ Hi v&TiQ kfim ? . \ No aa-kor ktlm k&->J&-ka ? . 221. How old is this Horse ? 


Iii-t«>k-in. Ha^hmir kill* zo- 1 O-ma thak-hin SCashmir ko- 222. far is it from here 


zau-sa-ti ? 


fcen-ka? 


to Klashznir? 


j Nang In-a nii-pa fa ze-za-sa \ Ni-p& inn-a mi-'pa nao ko-ji,- 223. How many sons are 


k&'Ksn om ? 


there in yonr father's 
hoane ? 


Tu-tstln lam l&-ta ka-toi • V* ei-ni hin aO yol ka kal. j 224. X have walked a J[<»ng 

i way to-iiay. 


K:&-pfi fa>nn kassit (?) . Ka-pa eixa-pfli n&o-in ft- 225. The son of my nnele 

1 -t i -.-U-. — ■, IT?.. 1-1 'X.... 


char-ntL ft-nc-i. 


xoarried to his sister. 


Hi in-ft ranfir a-nfto zing- O-ma inn-& aft-kor chnni? I 22d. In the house is the sad- 

- . J. ^ 1 - ^ 1 _e j-i i_»A_ » 


[ ptLan to-fa o-nm. 


chnana ft om. 


die of the white horse. 


Ao hi-hi ki-ken tltina A*ntlng-a sa-hilxig ehnon-ro. 1227. X^ at the saddle tipcm his 
v&ahya. ] back. 


EZei-ma-ni hi fa-hi kft-vtlak- Anni nao ho Idik jel 
chiam. 


22S. 1 have bciaten hia son 
with many stripes. 


Hi hi kunviSlmi ft-zfto roi Ho rftm noyft rnmbft k&Ift ft 229. He is grazing cattle on 

kftl. the top of the hill. 


EThi tin t&ngft rMg kSng j Anni ho thin thoyft ftn-thft^ 230. He is sitting on a horse 


tlfbaa ft-tfto. 


nnder that tree. 


ATvnT ira giLlrg’wr hi hi dan A-chua^pfii-pft ft^haivnfl. 231. His brother xe tadler 

^ than his sister. 


nftkan au-chftng. 


Hi wxAti hi t&ngft ni Igh O-mft TnAn Iftnkft ni nnngnn 232. The price of that is 


ftshyao. 


two mpees and a half. 


K.-C. G, — 177 


English. 

Lai (Uaka). 

Shonshe of Gangaw (F. H. Eliott). 

Lushei (Dulicn). 

233. My fatber lives in that 
small -boTise. 



Ka-pa in te-tak chhung^a 
a-om. 

234 Give this rupee to him 



A-ma'nhen-a he tangka hi 
p§-roh; 

233. Take ‘diose rupees from 
kim. 



A-ma nhena-ta tangka te 
pMa-rob. 

236. Beat him well and bmd 
him with ropes. 



A-ma tha-taldn v§l-la rhui- 
in phnar-roh. ■ 

23'7. Draw water from the 
well. 



Tai-kbnah-a-ti tui chci- 
roh. 

238. Walk before me 


»• »•! 

Ka-mba-g kal-roh . . 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind yon ? 

‘ •«...* 


Tii nao-pang ngei-nhnng- 
akal ? 

240. From whom did yon 
bay that ? 



Khcia-ta i-lei-Dge ? .. 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 



Khna-a dlrkaiiihena-ta . 


3.6-m 




Bwijrgi fCbittkgoBg IIUI ! Punlibu .CUittag<-,nB Hill 1 it - 

Tract*). j TracUA j Eagbiu. 


KS^pa. kH in t§-» a-flm. 

1 

Ka-pa in t^a om 

233. My father in that 

fimall hon^e. 

Hi tang& hi khi va-p^ 

O-nia tanka anni ho 
ka*ti. 

1 

234. Give this rupee to him* 

Hi tangu hi khi chinna va- 

la. 

O-ma tanka htmg-choj-rang 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

Hi hi viiak r§ai*iii phnax . 

Jel-chea-in-Ia poa-r&n^ 

236. Bent him well and bind 
him with rtvpes. 

Ti hi khfUvin ntlk 

Tiii lak-a tai hong-^thax^ro . 

237. I>raw 'water from the 
"well. 

Kei-ma Ta-kal . 

Hei-xoa mak-ti-^ kal-ro 

233. Walk before me. 

Na dfLng’ Igi-zni a-farisa F • 

Ne nfing-ka-ti-s E-tCi nao 1 
hong<-kal ? 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you ? 

Hi hi a-'Shin'Sa nS-aak ? 

Ma*ha tu khn^-m$n mJB 
(i,e. na) chang r 

1 

240. From whom did you 
buy that ? 

*. EEi ktla chen china ka-sak • 

0*ho*xna kua dokandnr 
kunga ka-texu 

i 241. From a ahopkeep^ of 
i the villa^. 
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OLD-KUKI SUB-GROUP. 


The Old-Kuki sab-group comprises several dialects which are so clcsely connected 
that they cannot have had a long independent development of their own. They are as 
follows : — 


Raugkhol, Bpoken by 


Befc5, 

HaU&m, 
Ijaijgroijg, „ 
Aimol, 

Chiru., „ 

Kolren, „ 

Ch^ 

Mhir, „ 


if 


it 


7,820 
680 
26,848 
6,266 (P) 
750 it ) 
750 (?) 
750 (P) 
760 CP) 
(?) 

2,000 


Total, at inat ^,664 

To these must probably be added the remnants of the Chote, Muntuk, and Karum 
tribes in the Manipur State, and three dialects in Manipur which have been largely 
influenced by Aleithoi. These latter dialects are 


Parftm,«pokettby 750 (P) 

Anil, „ » . . 760 (?) 

Hirfli-Lamging, spokaa by . ' 750 (P) 


Total . 2,250 

The grand total would then be at least 48,814. 

Anal and HirOi-Iiamgang are most influenced by Meithei, and wiU probably soon be 
superseded by that language. These two dialects and Kom in some points agree with 
the Kaga languages. 

ChS, is, as yet, almost unknown. It seems, however, to i^ree so closely with the 
other dialects of the group that it must be classed with them. 

The Old £uki tribes seem to have been settled in Lushai land about a oenturr 
ago. They were diiven out by the ThMos, and the Mhar tribe was probably left behind. 
This dialect has come under the influence of Lushei, and is a link between langar^e 
and Old Euki The whole sub-group is very closely related to the Ceutral Chin 
languages. 


RANGKHOL. 

The Rangkhols or Rengkhals are now found in Hill llppera and North Cachar. The 
following figures have been returned > 

Nimtber of ipcaktn. 


HillTippeia 4^500 

North Cacluu' 2,400 


Total . 6,900 
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To this total must probably be added 920 individuals in the Ehasi and Jaintia Hills. 
They Tvere returned as speaking Euki. 

Mr, 0. A. Soppitt makes the following statement with r^ard to their earlier 
history:— 

‘ About tbe middle of tbe sixteenth century, as near as can be ascertained, the Hangkhols (Knkis) inhabited 
the country now occnpied by the Lnshais, bordering Cachar, and fcheir neighbours were the Betes (Kukis)^ 
with whom they were on friendly terms and whose language and their own was practically the same. In other 
words, the BetSs were a co-tribe, though not one and the same. The present Jansens (KuHs) lived in the 
hills immediately at the back of the Rangkhols, and commenced to oppress them, by degrees succeeding in 
driving them nearer and nearer the plains, and then ultimately out of tbe country across Cachar into the Korth 
Cachar Hills and Manipur, a small body taking refuge in Tipperah territory. Scarcely had the Rangkhols been 
driven out, when the Bgtes found themselves in much the same position as regards the oppression exercised 
by the Jansens, and following in the footsteps of their Mends (the Rangkhols), crossed into Cachar* We thus 
find the Rangkhols and their cp-tribe, the Betes, driven out of Lushai-land (now so-called), not by the people 
called Liishais, though they may or may not have indirectly aided the exodus, but by the Jansens (Knkis), 
The first settlers in the North Cachar Hills, then under the EAchari * Raj % jpaid tribute regularly to the Raja at 
Maibong ; but they do not appear to have been otherwise interfered with by the Kacharis, with whom they 
, lived on the beat of terms/ 

The immigration of the Eaugkhols into Cachar took place somewhere between 1810 
and 1820 and seems to have been indirectly due to the forward movement of the Lusheis 
under Lallula, which began about 1810. . 

AUTHOBITIES— 

Damavt, Q* H,, on i7ie Zocaltii/ and JPopuIaHon of ihe TrtTw dwelling between ike Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1880, pp, 228 
and Short note on the Rangkhols on p. 237. 

Soppitt, C. A. — A short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes on the North-East Frontier (Bisti^ts Cachar, 
Sylhet, Ndga Hills, etc,, and the North Cachar Bills), with an Outline ‘Grammar of the RanghhoU 
Jjuskai Language and A Comparison of Lushai with other Dialects, Shillong, 1887. 

Davis, A- W,,<T^Oazetteer ‘of the North Lushai Hills, Compiled under the Orders of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Assam, ShOlong, 1894. Short note on the Rangkhols on pp. 3 and f . 

A translatioii of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words and 
phrases have been received from North Cachar. The spellhig in both is Vjsry inconsistent. 
I have printed tbe parable exactly as I have received itj but I have subjoined, in italics, 
a text, corrected so far as is possible, to agree with Mr. Soppitt’s grammar. In the list of 
words I have corrected the spelling, so far as I conld, and in several places have added 
the corresponding forms and words from Mr. Soppitt’s hook. The notes on Eangkhol 
grammar which follow are based on Mr. Soppitt's account and on the specimais. 

Pronunciation.— Several points regarding the pronunciation must remain un- 
certain. The short a is pronounced like the a in * company.’ The sound U (as in Ger- 
man ‘ Muhe*) is said to occur, but to be very rare. Mr. Soppitt often writes an h 
before or after a long vowel ; thus, horn, to be (but omdk, i.e., dm-mdk, no) ; moh, the inter- 
native particle, etc. He does not say anything about the pronunciation of this A, and, 
in accordance with the practice in nearly connected dialects, such as HaUam and Lan- 
grong, 1 have not adopted it. The vowels i and e seem to be interchangeable in some 
places. Thus we find the prefix in consistently written en by Mr. Soppitt. The sound 
is perhaps an open t. Thus, in-kdt, Soppitt en^&dt, one. Sometimes a final i is nasa- 
lised ; thus, no-ni or nd-ning, not. The ternainaiion ing often corre^nds to w* in con- 
nected language ; thus, d-reng-ingt Hallam d^reng-in, all, etc. Mr.. Soppitt renaarks 
that the letter jr in his book sometimes denotes the deep guttural i. He perhaps 
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wrote but g has been everywhere printed. It is therefore impos'nble to tell in which 
words the deep guttural h occurs. A soft consonant in naany ca.«es corresponds to a ienuit 
iu connected languages of the group. Thus, ge~ma, Hallam A’Cr-nia, I; jfcZ, Unllara 
kel, goat; basal, Hallam male; Jit, Hallam chit, a demonstrative paitiele; heng- 
Joi, Hallam lionij-choi, bring, etc. The soft consonant often represents a more ancient 
stage of jthonetical development. Ran'^kbOl in this respect agrees with the languages of 
the Naga and Bodo Gi-oups. Hard and soft consonants, however, sometimes interchange 
in the snme word. Thus, pe and Are, foot ; and koi, call; gut and Are*/, hand. Tlie 
real sound of such consonants is, therefore, probably, something between hard and si>ft. 
They are hard ieues. 

/SA and a are sometimes interchangeable. ITius, good, sAa-JwdAr, had. Consonants 
are occasionally silent ; thus, pek and pe, giv^ etc. 

Articles. — There are no articles. The numeral kdt. one, may he used as an 
indefinite article, while definiteness is expressed by means of demonstrative pronouns and 
relative clauses. 

Uouns.— Norms denoting relationship, and parts of the body are apparently alwaj s 
preceded by pronominal prefixes. Thus, pa-«-jpa, elder brother ; my elder brother; 
A‘plng, belly, lit., his heUy. Ga-pa is said to mean ‘ a father,’ hut it is stUl uncertain 
whether this use of ga and ka is correct, and I have not found any instance of it in the 
sentences given by Mr. Soppitt. Such forms occur several times in the texts. 

Gender is only distinguished in the case of animate beings. In the case 
of human beings different words may he used. Thus, nii-rim, man ; iiu-reng, woman : 
ba-sal, male ; nu-pdng, female : ru-tdr-te, hoy ; dau-md-te, girl. ITie common suffixes 
used to distinguish the gender are jpa and bd-sdl, male ; «« and nu-p mg, female. Thus, 
vdr-pd, an old man ; mr-nu, an old woman : nai-hd-sdl, son ; nai nu-pdng, daughter. 
In the ease of animals the corresponding 8ufiB.xes are d,-Jdl, male, and drnu-pdng, female. 
'Ihus, se-rhdt d-jdl, hull ; se-rhdt d-nu-pdng, cow. In the list of words they are given 
aajdl and nu; thus, gel-jdl, a he goat; gel-ni, a she goat. 

JWwJer.— There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. No sufSx is used 
when the number appears from the ooutext. When it is necessary to distinguish the 
plural, the suffix hai is added, fifiius, nii-ritnrkai, men. In mal-ha-le, friends with, ha, 
instead of hai, is probably only a blunder. Mai seems to correspond to Hallam kd-mdl, 
friend. In the corrected text I have therefore written mal-hai-le. JECai seems also to be 
a demonstrative pronoun or the suffix of a noun of ^ency. Thus, wrshin-hai d-tl-td, 
the servant he said ; gdlim-hai er-tning i-mo, the * galim’s * name what? The suffix hai 
is sometimes added to the verb ; thus, tu-te d-bm-md-hei, anybody they are not. Com- 
pare also a-md ku-hei, his villagc-of (they are), i.e. (they belong to) his village; mi-rim 
d-hmg-hai, the men they-came-they, the men that came. 

Case, — Mr. Soppitt enum^tes eight cases, nominative, accusative, instrumental, 
dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative, hut his own instances show that Bang- 
khul does not, in this respect, differ from other connected languages. The base alone) 
without any suffix, is used as a Nominative, an Aeemative, and a Vocative. This fom|. 
is apparently also used when the noun is the subject of a trandiive verb ; thus; m*-rim- 
hai Imhom a-ta, the-men ihe-paddy they-have-ent. This is also often the case in other 
Tibeto-Bnimau langnages when the acting suhjjeot is known as such from the’ context;. 
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e.g., in Tibetan, both in modem talk and in the classical literature. There are a few 
traces of the common suffix or (see abore), used to denote the subject of a 
transitive verb. Thus, a-nai-ing vai mm-rdng, his sons alone get-will (will get) ; 
mi‘dmg-ln d-mii, the other-men they-saw ; ml-rim en-hdt-ln en-kdt d^tdt-tdy the men 
one one they-killed, the men killed each other. The Dative is denoted by mpatm of 
postpositions such as M and d. Thus, d‘md~]cd sl'lai pe-rb, him-to gun gives; ge d-md- 
hai-d shvM d-pe-td, I them-to money gave. In d-md-Jeat ti-rmig, him-to I say will, kai 
is perhaps only a mistake for hd. An Ablative is formed by adding the postpositions d^td 
or tdk; thus, ga-pd-tdk, my father from ; me-d-td ting td^o, fire from wood take. The 
list of |tandard words has a suffix jUmg-a ovjung, and adds the .former iu the sinonifl.y 
after tdk, the latter in the plural before tdk. Thus, ga-pdAdk jung-a, from a father ; ga- 
pdtrjwng-tak, from fathers. The two instances just given show the great inconsistency 
in the spelling of the list. The suffix is certainly identical with chmg-d^ in, on, 

from, in other languages such as Lushm, Hallam, etc. • The Genitive is denoted 
by putting the governed before the governing noun; thus, ga-pd-ter hd-sdl, my 
uncle’s son. The governed noun may be repeated by means of a possessive pronoun ; thus, 
ml-rim d Id, the man his head. Mr. Soppitt mentions a genitive suffix «?, the list of words 
ni and JMo. No instances are given of the use of either by Mr. Soppitt. The list of words 
gives kuo-mb bepdri, a shop-keeper of the village. The suffix nl may be meant in the 
words ge-md d-pa-tnlnrsUn-kai, my fatherVof servants, if I am right in correcting to 
ge-md d-pd-nl. If that be so then the suffix nl is probably the verb substantive, and 
is used as a relative participle; thus, *my father’s-being servants.* The suffix of the 
Locative is d ; thus, rdm-d, country-in ; In-d, house-in. Other relations are indicated 
by means of postpositions, such as a-^Misi,near; d-ni-d, on account of; en-nmg, behind; 
yaw-jp«*, together with; le, with; tna-tbn-d, before; shdng-d,mio', ten os ting, in, etc. 
A postposition gung or occurs in two places, gd^pd-gdng, his father to; an-jdn- 
gang, harlots with. It is probably identical with kmg which is found in one instance 
in Mr. Soppitt’s grammar ; thus, d-md td'kung-mb bd^fai d-mdn-td, he whom-from 
rice he bought ? Compare mairkung-d, before, in iLolren and similar forms in Aimol, 
Anal, Chiru, Kom, etc. 

Adjectives. — ^The adjectives follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes are added 
to them, and not to the qualified nouns. The adjectives, however, precede the noun 
when special stress is laid on them ; thus, dnd~le d-sd pd-tin d-tb shd-mdk pd-tin d*tb-mb, 
sickness-being, good gods they-worship, (or) bad gods they-worship ? 

The suffix of the Comparative is bl, and of the Superlative tdk ; thus, df-md'kai 
in shb-hai in d-lln-bl, this house that house (than) grater ; u-lin-Uk, the eldest brother. 
Ihe suffix^ bl and tdk can be optionally omitted; thus, d-md d-u-pd d-md gd-d-nd d-lln 

d 6o», his brother his sister (than) tall he is ; pul d-reng-ing d-ehd, cloth all (than) 
good. 

Numerals.'” The numerals are given in the list of words. Mr- Soppitt gives en as 
the pi-efix of the first numerals instead of m in the list. It is probably a generic prefix. 
But no rule is given for its use, and we find for instance ml-rim kdt and md-rim en-kdt, 
both meaning a man. The prefix Mr is used when the numerals refer to mon<gr, dMg 
when they refer to liouses. Tl^us, Mr tUm-twm le ringd, thirty-five rupees; dong shorn 
md-li, forty houses. The numerals follow the noun they qualify 
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Pronouns* — following are the JPersoual pronount : — 

Singular . 


Piura;, 


ge-nid, ge, ga^ 1, my. 
ge-Hl, mine. 
nang, nang~ma, thou. 
nang, mng-nm, ne, nl, thy. 
nmg-ma, thiue. 
a-uid, nCti ho, she, it. 
d-nid, d, his, her, its. 
d-md-nl, his, hers, its. 


ge-rnd-hai, ge-hui, ge-nl-hai, ge-ul, 
we, ur. 

ge-md-hai-H’tt oum. 
naug-rtm-hnU naug-ne, you, your. 
uaiig-Hu mug-mi-hai-ni, your, yoUM. 
d-ml-hai, inl-hd, they. 
d-md-hai, m'i-hai, their. 
d-md-hai-ui, theirs. 


The above list is a combination of tho forms given by Mr. Soppitt and of those given 
in the list of words. The foimer authority states that the plural suffix Mi is mrely used 
in the first and second persons pluial. lie also coiisidera hui in ge~rad, etc., as a genitive 
suffix. Tho use of the suffix nl in the genitive has already been referred to. Mr. 
Soppitt gives ge-md for ‘3CQine* and ‘ours* and mng-md for ‘thine’ and ‘yours.’ 
The ordinary suffixes may be added. Thus, d-tnd d-gf, he his foot. Ifote ge-vid d- 
nai, my daughter, not ge-md ge-nai. The d has here become a real suffix of the genitive. 
Compare Pronominal prefixes to verbs, below, and Introduction, p. 17. 

The Bejieonne pronoun is perhaps en; thm, jong, word; en-jbng, disputa 

The Demonstrative pronoum aao d-md-hi, this; d-rndt that; shd-Mi, that; ku-Mi, 
that; d-ind-hai-hi, these; kd-kai-ku, those. The pronoun /«, also written jo, seems 
only to be used hs an intensifying participle. Thus, d-tm-jd, now, HaMm d-tun-chu. 

There is no Belative pronoun. Participles and interrogative pronouns are used 
instead. Thus, d-rot-pu-hai d-hong-td, the-runners-away they-have-come ; ml-rim d- 
hong-haife-nog-td, men th^-came-they returned, the men who came returned ; ge-md ne- 
nm i-jd-md d-md-ka-ka ndng-md ne-nun, my property how-much ? that thy property, 
all that is mine is thine. 

Interrogative pronouns. — who? what? %-jd-mb and i-ddr-nio, how 

many ? i-td-md, what is the matter? Ihus, iu-md »i-rhdt or tu-se-rhdt-md, whoso cow ? 
i-iad »hil, what mithan f 

Indejwite pronoHM. — Fu-fe, anyone ; i-te, anything, any ; l-ddr, so many, etc. 

Verbs. — ^Verbs may be conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. I have come across the foUowing : — 

ge and ga, I ; giti, gin, gan, and gi, 'srei : nl and ne, thou ; m« and nS, you : d, he, she, 
it ; d or an, they. There is, as will be seen, some irregularity in the spelling, and the 
singular forms are idso used in the plural The prefixes are apparently very often 
dropped, and d may be substituted for all of them. Thus, nang d-nl-tin ge-m& jau-pui 
d-dm-td, thou always me with wast. Tliis fact corresponds to the use of d in forming 
poss^ve pronouns. Tho pronominal prefixes can themselves be considered as pos- 
sessive pronouns added to the word which has tho function of the verb. 

The root alone without any suffix is freely used to denote present and past times; 
thus, gej^, I go; d-md-hai d-ti, they said; gejem, I am, or was, beating. 

A Present definite and an Imperfect seem also to be formed by adding en or U; 
thus, ml-rim-Mi ku-d d dm-dn, men vilh^e»itt they are livii^; sd-juh-hai ram-d d dm-le, 
deer jungle-in they aie-Hving. 

£ B 
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The saffix of the Past tenses is ta ; thus, a tat-ta, he killed. Tina, formerly, may 
he added before the verb ; thus, Una a ti-ta, formerly he died, he had died. Compare 
compound Terbs. 

The sufiG.x of the Futme is rmg, probably identical with the infinitiye suffix. The 
pronominal prefixes seem to be regularly dropped before the future. Thus,/e-m«^ f*- 
rang, I wiU go and say. This tense is commonly used in order to denote the purpose; 
thus, gel-te enrhat nl pe-rmTe mal-hai-le fa~rang, kid one thou garest-not friends-with 
(that I) might-eat. Compare Infinitive, below. 

The suffix of the Jwijjeroiice is j*d, plural roi; thus, pe-ro, give; dmrrd4, be you. 
The plural form is very seldom used. Bo ofteu occurs in connection with another 
n nffiv she ; thus, ml-dang &-t6~rb~she, let others do it ; ndng l-Ug-ntd nU-Hm-hcA pe-rd-she, 
thou when men give- wilt ? When will you give the men ? This form seems to corre- 
spond to the Lushei imperative of the third person (thus, m-rd-se, let him, or them, be), 
but is also used to form a future, as above, and, most commonly, as an infinitive of 
purpose; d-md sd-jukjong-rd-she dJe,h.edLeei; to-seek he goes. In the negative 
imperative no is prefixed to rd ,* thus, om-nd-rd, be not. 

The suffix of the Infimtive is rang ; thn3S,/a-»*oi2jr le-rdng d-sd-rdng, to-eat to-drink 
good-whl-be ; d-md-hai fe-rdng d-nl, they to-go it-is, they should go ; Idmrrdng en-rit-id, 
dancing he heard. As mentioned above, this form is identical with the future ; thus, 
ndg’tnk ge-jan-pui hmg-rd, sd-juk kdp-rdng, to-morrow me-with come, deer to shoot, or, 
we win shoot deer. I have not found any instance of the root alone used as a verbal noun, 
but there is no reason to doubt that it may be used in that way. It is the base of most 
participles and eompoxuid verbs. 

Participles . — The suffixes d and en'te (ox en-ju) are both used to form Conjimctwe 
participles. Thus, d kdp~d ml~rim d-tdUtd, he firing the man he killed ; d-rdt-d d-m-ku, 
he-running he embraced ; nang d-fe-en-te shmi mdnrrcmg, you going money get-will. 
The participle ending in en-te is commonly used as a subjunctive mood- The suffix Is 
forms AdverUal participles ; thus, d-ndrle shd-mdk pd-tin d-td, ill-being, evil god they 
worship, when they are ill they worship evil spirits. A Noun qf agency is formed by add- 
ing the suffix pu ; thus, d-dm-rdng-pu, the man who will be. Pd maj' be substituted for 
pu, without changing the sense. 

, The Passive voice may be expressed by prefixing the participle ending in en-te or 
en-jii to the verb ni, to be ; thus, d-gdi-m-ju d-m, I am called, lit. ‘ lip-ca lling it-is.’ 
This form seems, however, to bo very rare, and the passive voice is commonly not 
distinguishable in form from the active, but can only be recognised. from the context. 
Thus, mcM-ndk-td ho is found again. Forms such as ge-jem-fdk, I am beaten, in the list 
of words literally mean ‘ I-beating-oat.’ 

Compound verbs . — Several are used in forming compound verbs. Song 

denotes motion towards the speaker; thus, hdng-koi, to call; Jmig-)ci, to bring, iir or er 
makes the verb causative ; thus, mu, see ; er-nm, sliow ; er-hwn, to cause to. put on, 
etc. Causatives are also formed bjf adding the verb pek, to give ; thus, en, to see ; en-pe- 
rd, slmw. A potential is formed by adding the verb te, to bo able, or allowed to ; thus, 
nat^ kdm td-te-fd, you work do-oould. The verb jdi, to complete, finish, is very com- 
monly added toother verbs and forms a kind of i)ast tenses. Thus, shum d-reng- 
ing drpairjidrtd, he money all ho-to-squander-finishod, ho had wustod all liis money ; 
gc d-dmrjdirrdng, I sliall have been, etc. Other words siddtid hi order to form compound 
vqrbs are, MF, jn^ch, very ; ii, liaek ; ud or ndk, back, again; rdt, quickly; soli, 
exactly, etc. 
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The Negative particles are mnk, 7)ianng, IrA, anti nO- ni. Thus, pe-tndk. gave not ; 
sbin-tndiing, did not ; shu-lon, good-not, evil ; call-can-not. In the present 

tense, and after the sn£x ta in the jiast tenses, ikni, is the regnlar ne^tive ; in the 
future, »ndi or np-mdk; in the past tense formed without a suffix, mik ; in the imperative^ 
no ; and in tlie past tense of the compounds formed by adding jidi, otdilng is said to be 
the correct form. Another negative particle 6ui seems to occur in words such as d-bui-fe, 
without ; dir~hui, nak(?d, etc. Compare lli^o pui. 

The Interrogative particle is mo. Its position seems to be somewhat free. Thus, 
nang kd-ting-md n't-fe, you where you-go ? d-md’hai kd-t'mg d-dm-nid, they w'here they- 
are V That is to say, the interregative particle may be added to the verb, or to an inter- 
rogative pronoun. 

Adjectives are freely used as verbs. In the present tense the suffix Id is added. 
Thus, d sd'td, it good is ; ge-thddr-td, I dead-likc-ant ; d-sd~rdng, it good be wili. 

Order of words. — ^Tho usual order of words is subject, object, verb. 
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(Distkict, North Cachak.) 


Mi-riiin iii-kat-l§ bashal in-ni a omta. Nai-te ajinta gapagung 

Dli-wn en-kat4e nai-ba-aal et^ni a dm-fa. Nai-te d-jln-tdk d-pd-gmg 

one-to tons two they men. Son smaller his-father-to 

atita, ‘Lakhtina nang-ma neuua ajimrip nipemng, atua nepero, 

fi-ti-td, ‘Zagdnd nang-md ne-nim d-jim-rip nl-pe-rdng, d-tun ne-p^ro, 

‘Aftermird* thoa prop*rty-of half thoa-piTe-wilt, now give, 

asharung.’ .iraa-ankaa ajimrep apekta. Lukhana mishar ajia naite 

d-sd-rang' A-tm-dng-kdn d-jim-rip d-pek-td. Lagdnd ml-sd d-jin mi-te 

Aco*rdingly the-hal£ he*g8ve* Afterwards day few son 

ajinta s^nan arenging aphungta akmun alhar apheta. 

a-jlft-iak ne-mn d-reng-in d-fung-td d-lhd d-fe-td. 

ycrtmg:er proj/orty all he-gathered country distant he- went* 

Shoshana aphe shamaUk, apeiia ama nenun apumpuiag apai joita. 
Shb-ehan-d d-/e-8kd-)ndk, (f) d-md tie-nun d-p&tn-puin d-pai-joi-td. 

There ba-wem-badly, Kring tis property totally he-ti>-waste-fini.>lied. 

A-ma Bhom arenging apaijoita, kapur sliamak atakta. Amatcnta 

J[-md ahum d-rSng-in d-papjdi-td, kd-pur shd-mdk d-fdk-fd. Amd-(tlng-td) 

Hit pn^party «U ke^to-wiate-oompleted, famine bad it-became. 1 hereupon 

aioitdr*jamtar anita. Amaten ankan ama rama miriira katle 
d-fM-td-jdtn-td d-nl-td. A-md-{tiag)-dng-kdn d-md rdm-d mi-rini kdt-ls 

Iie-««sih'«iy-bimgr 5 '-waa it-was. Tbat-reason*for that oountry-in man one-with 

apbeta jcHEL-shiohai ta intar. Vok araxigha apekta. Hxangdhor apeng jang 

to Bu^to, Voh orpeJe^ti* JELi^ang^dbr dping^jd^n 

birwent tarrMita* work did. Pigs to-feed he-sent. This-like hungry 

shabai phummg anuang, pburung nemng tute pemak. 

(akd-rei) Jd-tdng (d-nim), fd-rdng ne-rang fd-te pe-mdk. 

bMl» to-Mh ho-wiihid, to^t to^wallow »ny-one gaTB-not. 

AmatSn &]eate afing-ulia. Atita* * GSina apa*in insbinhai pbiirrung 

Armd'{fiHg) d-jtn-tS d-jing-Sf-td, A-ti-td, * Q-e-md d-pd-i^ in-shvn’hai fdrtdng 

TW ha-iriM>iMw».lMaiiM. *My father'* aemnts to^ 


nSrttBg attam aom ; ge pMn jang getMorta. Gapale 

d-idm d-im; gd ping-jdm ge-ti-ddr-td. Ga-pd-le 

te-rthBaw Moeb ibaBe*i*; I hugry I'^b'ing’OondiHoA'jii'im. My-fatber-to 

pbSniiJg imakat iimng, Gapa, P^iin shaloi getorta, 

JlHditg d-md^M fi-rSng, GehpS, Fd-fin akdrkn ge-fd-tdt 

■Jf’wai, -My^tbar. (3od*ef evU I-^d, 

nSi^gBoa j3iSloi gdtbrta; att&a gdmajil naipangdbbr titenSriii.” * 

oriin gi-md-Jd nai-pdng-ddr tl-td-dd-m'*' 
l-ais ««■ m* 
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Ama 

ailamlet 

apa 

aphC'ta, 

AUiar 

dom, 

attunjb 

A-nid 

d-ddm-le 

d^pd-d 

6-f^td. 

A-m 

d’bm. 

d-lun-Jit 

He 


hit-fill hereto 


Fw 


amuta 

aruta abku. 

Xaif 

»aQg ama 

atita. 

‘Gapa, 

Pathiia 


d-mu-td d-rOt-a JXai-pdng d-mdri d-tHd^ * Ga-pd, Pd-tlH thi-loi 

h’MV, he-ranning h»-«mbrK»4. Soa Mat-la 'My. father, aoi-of «Ti5 

getorta nungma shaloi gfetdrta. Attun nang gf-maju naipangdhor 

gi'td-td nang-md $hd4ci getd-td. A-tun mng ge-ntd-ji mi-pdng-dor 

I*did tbfMf eril I-dld. H.>w tijoa m« 

titemuk.’ Apa mshinliaiju agoita, ‘Pul arenging asbar hoQgjoird 

tX-thmak! A-pd itk-$hln~hai-Ju d-goi-td, 'JPu» d-reng-in d-aha hong-Joi-ro 

««ll-ctii-not/ terraata 'Cloili brln^ 

amalS dSr-gairo, ama ciltha gutshabi bfinTu ama agS Juta 

d-md-le {?) d-md gut-d gut-mU bun-ro d-md d-K jdtd 

hiiu-oa put, hb ba&d-oa p^t hh im fihtm 

iibunro, shgrhatle amar hongjoiro tatid, gSmahai plmruog neracg kiisbi 
er-hun-rb, aherhat-te dmeldad hbng-Joi-rb idt-rb, gi-md-hai fd-rdng ni-rdng kuahi 

eaiue>to-«MT, (wif fat bring ki'l, w* •at*«ill faMt>iriil happr 


upd 

d'pd 

hm^fdAntit 

sbaloi 

ahi-loi 

«Ti5 


l-d!d tbffrof 

titemuk.* Apa 

tl-te-mdk' A-pd 

«all-ctii-not/ 

amalS dSr-gairo, 
d-md-li (f) 

hiiu-oa pat, 


\ g^ 

bring 

ama 

agd 

juta 


d-kd 

jdtd 

his 

taut 

fihtm 


eaui»«to«wMr, 


attam omrang. 


fat 

Ggina 


bring 

basbal 


kiii. 

atita. 


attun arhing-nd ; 


iriil btppy 

armangta, 


d-j^dm bm-rdng. Oe-md nai-hdadl d-fl-td^ d-tm d-rhing-rntg ; d-mdng-td, 


wry 

be*will. My 

•OB hiHiled, 

DOW W-nfrlred-AgBlti ; 

ho-loft.WM, 

attua 

gdmanokta.* 

Amatdn ataa 

isfarung 

ajoita. 

d-tun 

ge-mdurfidg-td* 

A-md-iing-d-td 

etirjn-rdng 

d-jbi-td. 

now 


Timmiim 


th«y>|ffe|»red. 


Ama 

dliinpa 

loi 

aomta. 

In 

anai 

ahdngfa. 

A-md 

drli»-pd 

loi-d 

d>df»-Ai. 

Jn 

d-nai 

d-kcng-tdt 

Hb 

•Idorwos 

itld-k 

he-wis. 

Bom 

mmat 


kOngslrnnkrimg 


lamruttg 

ior^ta. ’ 


Insbinhai 

{f) 


Idm-rdng 

m-nt-td. 


In-akin-hai 

driim*betting 



hmi. 


Stnwaii-af 


inkat ahoagkoi. Amija insbinhai afita, ‘Kisbungpa 

en-hit d-kong-gbi. A-md-Jd im-A»»-kai d-tt-id^ * Nl-ahum-pd 

mA Mhm4^ tmfmi be-MkU * Tb7*y(»mg«r>liroilier 


arbiog ahungkita, sditt ahfiibattd amdr hwgjpita 

d-rkmg d-k6ng-{k$r)-td, nd-pd akirkat-td dmeldad kbng-Jbi-td 



ht-olunt'-hftokp 

thy-ikthir 

wOl 

fat 


itatta.* 

Arkalta 

insbuBgba 


apbdmuk. 

Amaten 

d-tdt-td* 

A-kSl-td 

ht-akdng-d 


d^fd-mdk. 

A-md-it'm^ 

ke-katei,’ 


hmut-iuU* 


ho-WMit-not 

ThenCm 

apa 

pengteag 

ipbd dtlta. 


Amajd ama 

itmoi. 

d-pd 

in 

d^fd a-ti-td. 


A-md-jd d-md 

d-ti-fibg^ 

kie-Wkn 

AtLhSiA 

ho»««Bf hfh^ko. 


Hiitt-to ho 

tw-Mud-baek, 

VGepd, 

naagmi j&npni gii» ahdit 

Bbinidnsmai 

• 0^hr 

*Gd’pdt 

mang-md Jd»-pHi k«m 

did/ 

di 


UrtMm, 

the* with 

yitiKi 
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haloi angba sbinmaOng ; gelle inkat nipemuk, 

shin-)mung ; gel-te en-kaf ne-pe-mdk, 

hm$gf mkn mj *0111111 Itted-not ; kid o«e thou-gaTest-not 

malhale pl^arung Jerung. Atun naipungte alioQgta, 

md-hai-U fd-rdng U-rdng. A-tun nm-pdng-te d-Vong-td, 

frieadi-witfc eat“to driok«to- How soa-yoimger he-c^iiie, 

tiina nutigma Bemin arenjeng allakhta, anjun gang 


tlm 

mng-ma 

ne-mm d 

-renff-d 

d‘ 

4dk‘td^ 

(•^) 

Mmg 

fonaerly 

tij 

pfoperty 

all 


lie-took. 

Imrlots 

with 

ahekta, 

nmig 

sherhatte 

amar 

nitatta.’ 


Apa 

in, 

mng 

sherhdt-fe 

drmlmd 

nl-tdt-td’ 


A‘pd 

ke-coibimed, 

tllOIl 

ea!f 


fat 

tioii-killed. V 


Hig-lather 

atita> 

‘ Bashal, 

nuBg anitin 

gema 

Janpoi 

aomta, 

gema 

Benun 


‘ Bd-sdl, 

mng d-nltin 

ge-ioim 

jdm-pni 

d-dm-td. 

ge-md 

ne-nun 

h«-i«dd, 

* Sod, 

thou always 

me 

with 

wastj 

my 

property 


ijamo 

amakaka 

nungma 

nenun. Kuslii 

ommng 

phurung 

hjd^mo 

d-md (-f) 

mng-md 

ne-nun. Kusht 

dm-rdng 

fd-rdng 

whmtmet 

that 

-thy 

property. Happy 

be-to 

eat-to 

lerung 

assharung. 

tiiaa 

nesliumpa 

atita. 

attun 

U-rdng 

d-sd-rdng, 

iin-d 

ne-shum-pd 

d-ti-td. 

d-tun 

drittk-to 

it*good"be*wiil, 

formerly 

tliy-youDger*brotlier 

he-died. 

DOW 


apbenokta ; 

tiina 

armangta, 

attun 

mnnDokta.’ 

d-fe-mg-td ; 

tl^d 

d-mdng-td, 

d-tun 

rndn-nog-td' 

lifw®Dt‘bi€k ; 

formerly 

tid*l68t”waS) 

BOW 

foDDd-agaiD-was.* 
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Bill. 


Tik' Br'tr. tril;'! is -v:*!] Riin 2 kl!>j], and f,B with this 

Thi.dr mmhvt i’i ilis ^/Nrrk-t a! OS^i Thnn' an- als!) a ffw sptuktTs in the 

Cacliiir J’lii-is Slivi, ViM.'aluila-ii's Isav*- Ijcrn |!n:-Iisbi4 hy Stewart aral Srjppitt. 
The Ih'te iiirtk-<‘! U yi e];>‘';y to TiiO-hnn: ar.il the e')JiLwt».*d lanj^TOi^s that there 
is proiiahiV little reas-or; tn regret that It kif i.;ee?j ini]K,vs{jnile tc procure aity specimcias. 
ALT!I(JKITIi:S~ 

!.:li ')N'\ sr R.,— < •: X 'Wir. Jj'irwlr-f tb; Aaiuu' Su^kty <if B«Dgil, Vc-l. 
sxiv, iS-aiid 5 Aci'V,:. vi (;!i Ki:ai :.h j-p, ‘mT aii if. Bta: Tixabakj^ .iO 

}ip. t'i*a a:.-i ff. 

Draa-,Ki.'aAs:i 'r;;i!K,-.il..wp*tV. Uryil Cnltcita, :& 72 . II. Stewart's Old Kaki, 

i,“., Bt'ie. vijCiiealary iii j.j; r» wa f. 

Sui'/ii'!. C. A, .—.I iir.r! J'l :i;.! i-’ r.V. K\ki-Lusw Tnhs •i }ht yrrrn-Ewi Fr^ntir (Districts Cidar, 
isy'.^U A-ija UtU*, -.1: , au l d-' Sarih Cs:har Uuisj. icid utj Oathac Grinniar J tU' lianfihul 
Liuhtu Lan'j%i^f and .1 CsrdpijriiM* </ Lusliai With other Dialects. Shiilong. 1S77. Btti 
vt i*ab3.ury i'li pp. 7;* and ff. 

A few remarks on Bete trrammar will show the close conncctkjn of this dialect with 
iiungkhol, Hullam, Laniwng, etc. Tliere are not sufficient materials for giving a full 
sketch of the diakf t. 


The Vemnd jimionm torn their plural by adding the suffiiJit; thus, kei-m^m, 
we ; mn(j‘iinhm. you. ilr. Soppitt has the form d-m-hai, they, with the same suffix as is 
u.<ual ill llfiiigkhoL 

rcrftjf are conjugated in person by means of the pronominal prefixes kd, I ; nd, thou; 
fl, he. The suffix of the past tcns(‘s is fu or idk, and that of the future rduff. Thus, 
kei kd fi. I go ; d-hdufj-tii, he came ; kei fi-rdng, 1 shall go. Mr. Stewart gives kei fenke, 
1 shall go. as an instance of the futur«*. 

Th ’ suffix of the hipnitm is ro, and that of the negative imperative norfo; thus, 
hi'mg-johro, bring ; fe-m-ro, do not go. The first of two connected imperatives may be 
re[daccd by a participle ending in iu’hl, thus, chm-ld fe-ro, carrying go, take away. 

The Negtitice pttrtklesm mdk andfwni; thus, kei kd^fi-id^mk, 1 I*went*iiot, 
kei kd-Je-no-HUiip I will not go. 

Tho vocabulaiy agrees witli the other old Kuki languages. 
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HALLAM. 

Hallam is spoken in Bill Tipperah aiid Sylliet. In Sylhet 1,600 individuals were 
returned .“Vi speaking Kuki. A few words wlucli have been translated in different parts 
of the district seem to show that three dialects, Tliado, Ilallaia, and Lansrong, have been 
brouitht together under this denomination. We may, therefore, provisionally put down 
.'03 as belonging to Eallam, To these must be added about 8,000 individuals who were 
returned as shaking 1 ipura. Most of these latter are immigrants from Hill Tipperah and 
speak HaDam. Their language is mixed up with Aryan words to a greater extent 
than is the case with the Hallam of Hill Tipperah. We thus arrive at the foUowino- 
total for Hallam : — 

Bill Tipjwrah Ig OOO 

Syiliw 


Toiii. 


26,533 


I am indebted to Mr. A. Porteous, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet, for two 
specimens and a list of standard words and phrases in this language. Thev have been 
pi-epared by Babu Padraanath Bbattacliaryya with the aid of an educated* ^ 

translation of the I’arable of the Prodigal Son and a list of words and phrases in Hallam 
have also been received from HiU Tipperah. The two versions of the parable differ in 
so many points that I have thought it best to print both. The specimen received from 
Hill Tipperah is, however, carelessly done, and must, accordingly, be used with caution. 
The list of standai-d words and phrases printed on pp. 292 and ff. is that received from 
Sylhet. here the IliU Tipperah list differs, and where the Sylhet list is wanting 
the TTords of the fonner are given vrithin parentheses. 

mname Hallain may he connected with Mr. Damant’s Khelma, which tribe ho 
^ys hves m Ivorlh Caehar. The short vocabulary which he publidies agrees with 
Ilalkm. Iho same is the case with the vocabulary of Sakajaib or Shekasip which 

been returned as the language of 315 individuals 
m North Cellar. By adding these 316 speakers of Sakajaib to the estimates given above 
we arrive at a total of 26,848 for Hallam. ^ 

AUTHORITIES— 

Cakbbei^^^ Geo ^,— including those of the Aloriginal Tribes 

Duuiir. ..i (J. 5^, 

Tii j k Journal of the Royal Aeiatio Society, New S^es Vol' 

oia Kuki JbJaa u 3 • ofLwhat with other Bialeets. SMll..ng, 1887. Aecount of 

' VocubalAjy and SentcnocB, Sakajaib, etc., on pp. 7U and fE. 

j!® f®®“ scanty materials at my disposal, T^'iiaima amj 

off-shUt r” ^^1 Aceording to Mr. Soppitt the Sakajaibs are an 

angkhOls, and their languages differ very little. In the few instances 
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of difference which ho gires, Sakfijaib, as far as we can ascertain, agrees nith Hallam. 
And still closer is the corrti^pondence- with the few words eivtn by Pamant. The 
word for ‘ eaith’ is a gwxl eianiple. Thds word is, according to Mr. Soppitt, ernenglif in 
EangkhOl, ru-nmy in Bute, and phlt in Sakaj-ib. Phil isalsogiren by Pamant, and 
th's word for oartb ocenrs in the third specimen in the form pit. It is, of course, impoe- 
sible to come to any certain conelusioas from raiterials so uMufficient as those at my 
disposal, but it seems, at lea^t, Tuiy probable that Kheixna and Sakajaib are nothing 
else but Ilallum. 

I am not aware of any other authority dealing with the dialect, and the following 
sketoli of Qallum grammar is based on the specimens given below. 

FrontUiCiation. — There is some inconsistency in the writing of several sounds. 
Thus, the suffix of the Imperative is, in all specimen^ written both rd and ro. Often the 
Hill Tipperah specimen has a, whore the Sylliet specimen has a ; thus, Mm and jtoos, 
to ; dm and m, to bo, and so forth. Instead of o we sometimes find ci or cy in the 3ylhet 
specimens. And in one case the same word is written in all three ways ; thus, thd, tkot 
and thoi, to arise. The sound which is tlius written is probably the sound of a in the 
English word * all’. The word thdi, to be able, to be allowed, is also written ; the 
verb set, to go, occurs in the forms aH, ae, aaL The sound is perhaps that in the English 
word ‘day*. 17 and s are inf erehauged ia»idung or not The sound which is meant 
is probably H. Sometimes we find two vowels contracted into one; thus, pan for pd-in. 
The form aeng in aeng-l’d’tl, I will go, as against aeyeng-M-ti, must perhaps be accounted 
for in the same manner. The y in aeyeng is probably euphonic as is certainly the to in 
bondo-to-d, in the fields. The Sylhet specimens generally use y as the last component of 
diphthong ; thus, nay, sou. The Hill Tipperah specimen writes ei, the Sylhet texts en 
etc. Some consonants seem to be mlent or very faintly sounded. Thus, the Imperatives 
of adk, to eat ; nBk, to eat ; pek, to give ; Idk, to take, are written ad-ro ; ne~ro ; pe-ro ; 
Id^. The imperative of hong, to come, is hong-ro ; and hd-ro. On the other han d , an 
initial consonant is sometimes doubled after a vocalic prefix ; thus, dppd-rdng, or d-pd~ 
rang, lus father to; daad, or d-ad, good, and so forth. The oonsonanty occurs in several 
woi^ but seems sometimes to be interchangeable with z, and even with ch. The 
suffix of past tenses is thus written JH, zei, and cJW. A # occurs in a few words, 
especially in the specimen from Hill Tipperah. Thus, yd/ towidi. This word is also 
written Jdt in the same speoimen, and the Sylhet texts always have fot. The / is, there- 
f <»e, perhaps a quasi-kamed writing for t. 

ArtidleB*— There are no articles. The numeral khat, one, is used as an tndejiniie 
article, while d^oiteness may be expressed by demonstrative pronouns and relative 
clauses. Thus, k^ khdt, a he goat ; M-m& adphal, this saddle ; d hdng-tik-in, he 
came>timo^t, at the time when he came ; reay my hd, king’s son the. 

HotUiS . — Gendet is only distingubhed in the ewe of animate beings. In the 
case of human bangs differont words may be used for the two genders. Thus, 
jpd, father; »ii, mofter: p&^id, brother; adr^S, sister: rihidr, husband; dmg-md, 
wife: pSraM, man; ni-pdng, woman. But gmierally gender b distinguished by means 
(^iofflxei. The male suffixes which occur are and |>d-«dl, the female ones are nn 
and nk-pdiag, Thtm, younger laother or sister; brother; ndirnd, sister: 
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ml-jM-ml, bov, son; mi-nii-pang, girl, daughter. 'When no ambiguity arises, the 
ger.der Is not indicated. Thus, mi or nai-pdng, child or son. In the case of nwimai a 
the suffixes arc u-ckal, male, and a-m-pdng, female. The Hill Tipperah list has pui 
instead at d-nu-pdng as a female suffix. Thts, sd-kor drchal, a horse ; sd-kor d-nu-pdng 
iotpuij, a mare. 

Number . — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. The sufiBx ngdi or 
ngdi-hd is used when it is necessary to mark the plural. Thus, pd-ngdi, or pd-ngdi-hd, 
fathers. In flie Hill Tipperah specimen we twice find the form e-ngdi ; thus, siiak- 
kdr-e-ngdi, servants. In dmd suak-d-ngdi kdm-d, his servants to, the plural suffix is 
apparently added to the suffix d. In kd‘pd-ngdi in-d i-tuk-ma chdkar, my father’s 
housc-in how-many servants, the plural suffix is added to the genitive instead of the 
governing noun. In tu-te-in d-md-rdng-hd pe-ntdk-ngdi, anyone him-to gave-not, the 
plural suffix is added to the verb, instead of the subject. In a similar way we find hdr 
p&ird-mdk-ngdi, morc-not-they, no persons else. In hirmd~ngd-hi, all these things, ngd 
is substituted for ngdi, and the suffix is written nagdi in kd-mdl-nagdirliid, my -Mends 
with. 

Case . — ^The Nominative does not take any suffix. Thus, nd rd-ming l-nid ? thy 
name what ? The suffix in denoting the agent may be added to the subject of a transitive 
verb. Thus, pd-sal khdt-in nag in-ni-kd d nei, man one sons two he had. But in is 
often omitted ; thus, reng sd^u d-md-hd d dan, the king’s daughter him she kept. And 
in the Hill Tipperah list we even find this suffix added to the subject of an intransitive 
verb ; tiius, keimin kan kdl, we go. This is, however, certainly a blunder. The Accusative 
is usually formed without any suffix. But sometimes the postposition rang is added. 
Thxis, drmd-rdng-hd bondo^ d Hr, him fields-to he sent. The suffix le is used in forming 
a kind of Instrumental. Thus, w-vag-le von in-bit-rdng, to fill his stonaach with husks ; 
tm-le, with water ; rui-le with ropes. The Dative is formed in the same way as the accu- 
sative. The suffix of the Ablative is fata ; thus, pd ia-khdf tdtd, from a father. The 
GenUive inay be expressed by puttii^ the stem, without any suffix, before the governing 
noun. Thus, »d» ehdng, the 800*^3 word ; sdkor ngoi sd-phal, horse white-of saddle. But 
the governed noun may also be repeated by means of a pronominal prefix. Thus, kofodl 
d nag, the Ehtwal his son. Compare Proimuns, below. This form of the genitive may 
alto he used befcxre postpewtions. Thus, human d-kom, the princess her-to. The suffixes 
of the Locative axe d and «s ; thus, iUrd, in the house ; fihin, at the time. The suffix in also 
denotes the agent. See above. Other relations axe expressed by moans of postpositions. 
Such axe : Wtd, with ; ding-in, for — sake ; i-smin, against ; kdl-d and kaum-d, near ; kdm 
orJbm, to; lei-le, with; md-ton-d, before; neng-d, to; nuk-d, behind, after; rdng-in, 
for — sake ; rSal-in, together with ; rog-kd, among ; ted, in, etc. 

JtdjdotlTSS. — Adjectives are placed after the noun they qualify, and suffixes and 
posfpoei^ons are ususHy added to them, and not to the qualified noun. Thus, pd-sal 
khSi dssa-kom, man one good-to. The particle of Comparison is tieh4n ot nSk-d, placed 
after the compared word. The adjeotiTe xenuuna in the positive. Thus, d^md nik-in 
dssd, that than good ; inrreng4n neha dnrsimg, all than high ; dn-reng-in nik-d dssd rli- 
ed, all than good (doth, the beat doth. The last instanoe seems to show that the qualified 
neon folloua the adjective whmt definiteness should he expressed. The oorrespoodiug 
paaaage in the Hill Tipperah spedmen runs in-rdng mi nehdn d-sd pdam, quickly all than 
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"ood cloth. Mi is doubtful, and wc cuabt ptn-liaps to c'^Troet to irjs?»‘r.>'i of -in- 

The 3uperlatiri< may also Lc espijfliijsed l»y adding uol or t*''k t j tby pf,sitivy. 
Thus, <mu uol, best ; a-ut'^ ('-e/uiHul:, liis son the youJig*jst. 


ITmnerals. — The mumorals are given in tlje list of ’.rorils. The snfBx H may be 
added, apparently without altering the meaning. Thus, and in-khut-kd, one. In. 

a similar way we also find j><? in-kkat-d, a father, ck; The prefix in may ije dropped ; 
thus, khdt, one. It is prohabiy a generic prefix ; but I am n>t able to state any rah' 
for its use. The place of the numerals is usually after, but occasionally also before, thy 
noon they qualify. 


Pronouns.— The following arc the pergonal pronoum 


SinguLur. I 

kei-md, kd, I. 

kei-md, kd, my. 

kdrina-td, hd-td, mine. 

mtmj’tm, nang, thou. 

nang-ittd, nd, thy. | 

tiang-nid-td, m-td, thine. | 

j 

d-ni, an, he, she, it. ! 

d-»id, d-m, an, d, his, her, its. ! 

d-Oid, d~tdf d-ni-tdf add, his, hers, | 

its. ! 


Pkra!. 

kci-’iWi-iti, kei-ni, we. 
kiln, our. 

kei ■m kdn-td, ours. 
tifitig-rnd-m, ming-ni^ngdi, you. 
mn, your. 

Uitng-ind-m-iCi, nimg-m-td, Kdndd, 
youjs. 

dn-md-nl, dnrni-ngdi, they. 
dn, their. 

dn-md-ui-td, dn-ni-ngdi-dn-iu, an- 
id, theirs. 


The ^Qxt fiorms kd, kun; nd, nan ; d, dn, are also used as pronominal prefixes with 
rerbs; see below. They are in general use as possessive pronouns before nouns, and 
before postpoeitionB. They may be preceded by tlie fuller foroM ; thus, kei-md kd, my, 
lit, Imy;«a«p nd, thy, etc. Compare Genitive, above. The ordinary case suffixes 
and postpositions may be added to the pronouns. Often also the demonstrative pruuoun^ 
kd and hi are added toother pronouns, apparently without much altering the meaning. 
Thus, keirmd-ha and kei-md-ki, I. The demonstrative premoon md, that, which is the 
last component in pronouns such as kei-md, I, is also used alone as a personal pronoun 
in the same meaning as d-md, he. The personal pronoun of the third person, on the 
other hand, is also nsed as a demtnu^tive {mmoun. 

The following Demonelrative prononm occur x—hd, M, M-tnd, md-M, this ; nid-hd, 
»A — 9&, that ; TA-m&-ngd^, these. MS-M-M is translated * this all.* The id is 
poshly the same M which may be added to numerals. See above. Md, tins, is 
occasionally written iM, after i ; thus, tih-iUm, time-this^l 

There is no Bdaiwe promotm. Bemourtrative pronouns, participles, and intern^- 
live promrans are nsed to eaq^ress lelativify. Thus, ai ndi md-hi nd-pd^^-vird-e-ngni 
mmg-ma nHnitg-bi e&h-jiA4d & hdng-Hh4n ma-tih-khdn, thy son ftiis harlots with 
thy proper^ ate-up he oomlng^time^i that-tiime>at; v&k adk-n& edvdi, pigs eaten busks, 
the husks which film pigs ate tgei-nmmd keng M^t«i-hd nd net-pdh-rdng, how* 

mwffi goods it eneloecs ? so-muoh you give will, eto. 

^fs^wbagltUerrogaHivptonouM oeour cm ik-md, who? i-uia, what ? i-fui* 
mS, how maoh. how many ? idremg-mi or i-ring-md, why ? Thus, f a-fidi md, whose son ? 
ti komrSid md, whom fresn ? wmg-im Hno thlng-Ug, yon what do*wiU P 


2c2 
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The numeral in-khat, one, used as an Indefinite promun,*mem& a * certain ’ and kMt- 
lo, any-one. Other indefinite pronouns are formed from the same stems as the interroga- 
tiro pronouns, by substituting te for the interrogative particle md. Thus, tii-te or tu-te- 
hhdm, anyone; i-te, anything. As indefinite pronouns we may also note a-reng-in, all ; 
ja-kd and jeed, whatever. Brides d-reng-in we also find dn-reng-m in dnrreng4n neh-d 
dud, aE than good. The two forms are perhaps distinguished as in Lujshei, where d-zd-iti, 
all, is the neuter form, while an-zd-in is used of human beings. 

Verbs. —Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. These are as follows : — M, I, kdn, we ; nd, thou, nan, you ; d, he, she, it, an, they. 
The personal pronouns in the fuller form may precede ; thus, kei-md hd om, or hd om, I 
am. Compare the use of the same prefixes as possessive pronouns, above. The prono- 
minad prefixes are sometirues dropped, thus often in the imperative mood, but also where 
there seems to be no reason for omitting them. The prefix d is sometimes used in the 
same way as in Eangkhol ; thus, nang4n d-thd, thou didst. Regarding the position of 
these prefixes in the future tense, see below. In a few places they have a slightly different 
form. Thus, in the trandation of the Parable received from Sylhet we find hhei el-mcmg, 
I transgressed not Note the aspirated form hhei. In the plural an d is sometimes 
added to the prefixes ; thus, kei-ni kdn-d ni, we were. The Hin Tipperah list also records 
the prefixes kdin, ndin, and d«-t»in the plural; thus, dn-md-ni dnrin ee-td, they went 
The interrogative pronoun i-tuk-md, how many, seems to be combined with the singu- 
lar prefix. Thus, l-tuk-md ndi dotn; how many sons are there ? But kd pd-ngdi in-d 
i-tuk^& ehdkar tdh-nei-nun dn man, my father’s house-in how-many servants food they 
gd ? In this case the plural seem to be due to the use of the plural raffix ngdi. 

Tlus root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kd hd om, I am ; d ti, he said ; kd kd jem, I have, or had, beaten. In one place 
hd, this, is added ; thus, d-ee^hd, he went 

A Freunt J>efimte and Imperfed seems to be formed by prefixing Id and sufiS-xing 
bang ; tons, ke* kd Id-Jem-bdng, I am, or was, beating. Another fcmm, with a suffix en 
seems to ooeur in and chong-en, there weare tcdking. 

The suffix of Fa$t tentee is td. Thus, d pd kdm d ti-td, his fethor to he said. The 
mort oommim way to form toe past tenses, however, is to add the word Jei, also written zd, 
ehd, and ye. Thu^ ke% hd se-Jei, I w^t This jei is identical with the verb jai, 
to finMv wHtto is used in a similar way. In toe Hill Tipperah list 
we find a past fiwmed by adding the suffix rang; thus, kd-mdn kd jem-rdng, I 
etnmk. But this is pubtoiy a nfistake, rang being one of toe suffixos used in fonning 
toe future. See bdow. 

The usual suffix of toe Future is The pronominal prefixes are inserted between 
the root and toe suffix. This form is therefore a compound verb, the last partpcrlmps 

® ^!!f *^thd^kd-ti, arise I '.Till; know-all-ho- 

wm. 'n® pi^d^ verb often takes too tcrmiiiation « or ; thus, ting-kd-U, say-I-wiU ; 
^ifeur^ti, I will Wo may compare too Ktioagaiii impomtivo in in, and toe infini- 

language forms by combining too imixwative with toe 
ja^mideof l*,tomy; thus, wdk na^hing-in kartm, pigs tend, Jiavtog said, in order 
p ga ilio first part ti>is periphrastic future is thcwfiwe iroHbly an impera- 
tive er a verbal noun. CHhmr suffixee mud in forming too future are ding and rang, both 
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also employed as postpositions with the meaning ‘ to, for the sake of.’ Thus, kH-mn km 
Jem-ding, we shall strike ; m nd-pik-rdng, thou wilt give. The last form seems to be 
used as a mild form of the imperative. Compare also iniinitiTe, below. In mng-in i~md 
thdngin, thou what do-wilt ? the future thang-in seems to be formed with the .suffix in. 
The corresponding form in the first person is thdng-ka-ti, 1 shall do. 

The suffix of the Imperatite is ro or ra, plural rci. In the specimen received from 
Hill Ilpperah ra is also used in the plural. Thus, pi-r&t give ; eB-roi, see you. In the 
first person plural the suffix rd seems to be used ; thus tM-ne-rd, arise go let us. The 
«» in res seems to mean * together, mutually.* Thus, ei-chong, conversation (ehong, 
reply) ; bu-d^k-ei-tdi^d itMtuHorddi-d-ti-m, food-together-eating-tc^ther-eating glad- 
znexxy-togeth^let-us'be. This last form, ending in d-fi-ui, seems to be another way of 
expressing the imperative of the first person plural, apparently derived from the future. 
Compare the periphrastic future. 

The suffixes of the Injinitive are nd and rang. Both may he combined ; thus, 
nd-rang. The suffix nd seems to form the true infinitive or verbal noun ; thus, tak-nd, 
to eat, food. The suffix rang, or rdng-in is probably the suffix of the infinitive of 
purpose ; thus, d-md-rang-in bu-nek-rdng mi phun-koi d thd, therefore food-eating-for 
men invitation he made. The pronominal prefixes may be added before this infinitive ; 
thus, kei hd jem^dng-in d <m, I my beating-fof it is, I should beat This combination of 
the infinitive in rang with the verb wa, to be, or similar verbs, seems to be frequent. 
Thus, kd nd-ndg nd nd-ti-rdng iMdr hdpen ni-mding, me your son you calling-for fit 
more is-not ; kd van dn-ehdni-in d-tki-rdng d-ni-ji, my stomach hunger-in dying-for 
it-has-beoome, it is certain that I shall die from himger. In this manner it is also possible 
to aceoimt for filie words Jeta d-thd-rdng nd-Huti, whoever doing-for you-to-be-say, 
whatever yon say is to be done. The root alone, without any suffix, may also be used as 
a verbal noun. Thus, in-nuidn’ddg, to bo merry. 

Par/»cijple<.— 'The root tenses, where no suffix is added, and the verbal noun may be 
•considered as adverbial or relative participles when they qualify a following noun. Thus, 
a Mng-Hkdn, he coming-lime-at Another AdterUal penrtkijde is formed by adding the 
suffix in, probably identical with the locative suffix. Thus, $dk-i», eating. Conjunctive 
perticiplee are fonned by adding the suffix^ Id, d, and le. There are only two instances 
of a participle ending in Id, and both are connected with an imperative. In the first, 
where the imperative is of the second person singnlar, an s is inserted before Id ; in the 
■second instance the imperatiTe is in the second pawon plural, and is inserted. I and 
ung are probably pronominal infixes denoting the person whidi the participle a|^lies 
ta Thus, eimddd ndpi’rd, dividing give; ra-vd hong-ehog-lilip-mg-dd hang-mdnrdl- 
roi, doth here-bringii^immediately-you put-on-let. The sulffix d is probably identical 
with the locative suffix. It may be added to all tenses. Thus, ldi>nd-d d aes-a, far- 
away he being ; d tki-jH-d d ddm-JH, he died-having he alive camo ; kd-U iththoi~ka-th 
& id-pd horn eegeng'^kd-ti, I arise-will-and my fathear to go-I-wiE The suffix le, i^erhaps 
identical with the postposition le, with, is used in a simihir way. Thus, uang nd ikl-le 
kd aegeng-kd-ii, you you dying I go-l-wiE ; pU kdttg wn^kS-fi-le, earthen clods throw- 
I-will-and. 

There is no JPeedve voice. *I am beaten * is mqprcasod by * he bode me *; thus, kei an 
ayem, meheheheais; kd m’Jetn-d4i,mn best he wElj in mdi^-fH^ d wS-JCi, he 
lotirboing ho was-found-ii^pain. 
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Compound terhs axe iormeAhj means of prefixes and by adding other ■vrords to 
modify the meaning. Several prefixes are in use. Rang or hmg denotes motion towards 
the speaker. As a verb hmg or Mnig means to come. Thus, hong-choy, to bring here. 
The prefix ka seems to have an inchoative sense ; ^m, lcarri£t, he began to bear. Prob- 
ably also kd-rdi-dBdn (they) began to make merry. The prefix Zd,is used in the present 
definite ; see above. It also occurs in Id-sie-tyd-rd, keep (me), and seems to convey the 
sense of continuity. The prefix (meaning ‘to get’) is used to form causatives, 
thus, riet, to hear, man-net, to inform ; choy, to take, mdn~choy, to give. Vd seems to 
denote motion towards ; thus, d vd-kd-d, he went and embraced ; d vd-ti, he went and 
said. 

The reib&pek to give and jp«t, probably corresponding to Lushei pid- to help, to 
assist, are added to a verb in order to form a kind of causatives. Thus, nei, to have ; nei- 
pe&, to give ; dn riet-pid, he revealed himself, from net, hear, know, Desideratives may 
be formed by adding on Jot, wish ; thus, lut-Jdt-7mk, to enter wished not. The verb 

tkei means ‘ to be able,’ ‘ to be allowed.’ Thus, kei kd om-thei, I may be. Sometimes 
is difficult to see the special meaning conveyed by the compound. Thus, MZ, to go; 
choy, to take, to bring ; kdl-choy, to walk ; kdl-kd-choy, I have walked. The first part of 
a compotmd generally takes no suffix, and must probably be considered as a verbal noun. 
Other words added to form compounds axe den, to be about ; jai, to complete ; ok, 
exo^dingly, much ; pdk, all; rek, again; sir, again, etc. 

The Negative particles are mdk, mdung, or mding. Thus, yje-Moi, gave not ; yai- 
mdmg, wishing not, egainst ; re-mdmg, knows not. Another negative lai seems to occur 
in dm-sd-lai-sdk-sd-lai, being-good-not-eating-good-not, in evil ways. 

The Interrogative particle is md. See Interrogative pronouns, above. 

I have mentioned above that several words have been borrowed from Aryan 
language Such are himr, proper, fit ; chdhar, servant ; dese^ country ; gdddd, ass j godi, 
if; khardCh, spend; ktimdn, prince®; mdyd, compassion; rdkhdl, shepherd; ruppdi, 
silver, etc. All lh®e occur in the texts received from Sylhet, while the Hill Tipperah 
specimen seems to be relatively free from this admixture. 
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HALLIM. 

Specimen 1. 

(SmB, Hill Tiipbuah.) 

In-khat'dSlc-a nai-pasal iu-ni-ka a-n&i. HUlai>tak nai-pang pa-kfim 

One-man $on» two Ae-had. Tkem>-among-/rom younger-eoa faiher-io 
i-ril, ‘Ka-pa, n€i*nun.nei ja-ka kei mu-d&r»a 86m-i-E na-pe-riL’ Nai 
he-taid, * My-fathert property tohatever I gei-thall dividing thou-give.* Son's 
cbang a-ri§t-a a-sem-a pSk-jcL A-sin-sik-in iiuk*a nai-pang pa-sal 

word he-hearing he-dhUiUtg gave, SAorHime t^fler son rmle 

ntil-Qun-ka a-aai-pak khua a-Iak-ua a-sci-jei. Ma-Ima im-sa-Iai-sak-sa-lai 

property he-took-all village /ar-to ke-tcent. There im-evil-ways 

a-pai-J«i. Nei>nun-ka pai-jai-auk-a aa kkua bu-ngei-a ma 

he-sqmndered. Goods spent-«U-after that village-in food-hunger-in he 

aa-tak-jei. Ma lai haa ma, k-vaa, ram-muul-a ia-khat-ka ia-a 
in-want -fell. That time ihat-in he that eomntry-in one-person's house dn 

arsei-jei. Sd. mi b& aa lai-a rik Ml-aarraag tii-ta. Nuk-a 

he-went. That man that his flelds-in pigs graeing-for sent. Afterwards 

v^k Eak-aa sa-vai sak-ia rin kli4p-aa luag a-&ai. Cbaa ta-t^kb4m 

pigs eaten husks eating belly to-fill wishing he-was. But anyone-even 

pe-mak. M&ag-auk-ia a-ti, ‘ Ka-pa suak-kar-e-ngai a»a-tam, 

gave-not. Comity-fo-senses-again he-said, * My-fatheAs servants they-many-are^ 
sak-aa a€ik-ia a-tam a-mu, ka-T&a-aa-ebam-m a-tM-rang a-ai-je ; 

food than more is-got, my-stomach-hunger-in die-io it-is-indeed ; 

ia-thai*ka-tl ka-pS-kim sea-ka-ta, ma-ki^m ting-karla, “ Ea-pa, kei-ma 
arise-I-wUl my-father-to go-I-will, him-to say-I-wUl, “ My-father^ I 
manoa J&t-mauag aa^kftm-rSDg kasgr k&-fih6>jgi, kei-ma a-iua-cba na-tiai 

heaven agaw^ thee-to sin I-eommtted^ I now thy-son 

nfi-ti-a mu-ihai-mak. kei-ma aaag-ma suak-kar aag-ia IsrsiNTario.*^ ’ Niik-a. 
ihon-ealiing see-ean-not, me thy servant like luep." * Afterwards 
i-tb&-ia &-ai pa k&m a-sai-jgiu Chila lak-rSi-a a-&m-a ^paa 

he-arising kis father to he-went. But distanee-at ie-being hisfather 

a-mu-jSa, phSm-j^ a-taa ansei a-biag-& a-koa a-bbing a-tam. 

he-saw, pitied-having he-ran he-went iis-neck-m he-emhraeing fns-neoh he-Ussed- 

A-aai hi a-ppa-mng i-tl, *£a-pa» kei-nia marsia jit-aiaung 

Sis-ws tMs hi»father-to he-smd, * My-fatkeTf 1 heaven against 
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iiE-k&ni-T3ng 5*ser ka tho-jei, keiTioa a-tun-cliu sa-nai ne-ti-a ina-tliai-niak.’ 

ihee-to sin I committed, I now thy-eon thon-callmg see-may-noV 

Chan a-ma suak-a-ngM kito-a a-ti, ‘In-rang mi nek-in a-sa puan 

Bid Ms servants to he-said, * Quickly allif) than good cloth 

h&ng-chfi-in a-man 6il-r&, a-ma kut-a kut-sa-bi le pb^-a jiita 

here-bringing him put-on, his hand-on hand-ring and foot-on shoes 

na-man-kul-r&, kaa nek-a ka-rai-asan ; ha-lai-reng-ban kei-ma bi-le 

eause-to-put-on, we eating merry-make ? this-reason-this-for my this 

ka-nai a-thi-j6i-a, a-dam-jei ; aa mang-jei-a, a-mu-jei.* Nuk-a 
my-son he-died-having, he-alive-became ; he lod-having-been, he-found-was* Jfterwards 
kamal-a ka-rai-a-san. 
friends-with merry-made. 

Ha-nnk a-nai u-lien lai-a a-&m. X-b&ng-in in k&ma b&ng-in 

And hts-son elder Jteld.in he-toas. Se-coming house near coming 

lam-na kh^ng-obuk-na ka-rigt. Ma tik ban ka-suak kbat-a a-kai-a 
dancing drum-beating heard. That time that-in servant one he-calling 
a-rkel, * Ma-ka-bi i-m& ? * iL-ma a-neng-a ti-ta, ‘ Na-nai-pa . h&ng-jei 
he-ashed, ‘ This-all what t ’ BLe him-to said, * Thy-younger-brother came, 
na-pan sak-na-rang a-bum-jei, ha lai-reng a-ma a-dam-iu a-mu-jei.’ 

thy-father eating-for he-prepared, this reason him alive he-found* 

Chnn a-ma a-tak-ai sung-a lut-j&t-mak. Nuk-a a-pa a-pua 
But he he-got-angry inside to-enter-wished-not. Then his-father outside 
bftng-in arina-le a-man-chu-jei. Cbun a-ch&ng an kbit a-pa k4m a-tl-ta, 

coming Mm-vxth he-consoled. But he-answered he bach his-father to he-said, 

• kum ba-t&'Da kd-ma nang-ma bnl tir-a na-cbang tik-tik-kb&m 

‘ Jjb, years these-many I thy service doing thy-word time-time-even 

s&'Uirmak, a-ni-kbSm-in nang-ma-kbbm tik-tflc-kbbm-in kei-ma-rang-in 

tran^essed-uot, that-even-in thou-even time-time-even-at me-for 

kel-t© kbat-k&m p^mak, ka-ka-mal-pa-le ka-rai-asati. Cbun na-nai 

goat-young one-even gavest-not, my-friends-with merry-make. But thy-son 

mirbi nu-pang-ni-re-engia r6al-in nang-ma nei-nun-ka sak-jai-ta, a-h&ng-tik-in 

this harlots Joining thy property ate-aU, he-commg-time-at 

ma-tik-khaa nang-ma a-ma ding-in sak-na-iang a-bum-jeL’ Cbun a-ma 

ihat-dime-ihat-at thou his sahe-for eating-for preparedst.' But he 

an-ni-k&m a-rU-jei, ‘ Na-nai, nang-ma kei-ma bila nin-tin-a &m, kei-ma 
Um-near he-said, * My-son, thou me with always art, my 

i^-ntuo. i&rka a-ieng-in narta. Chan ka-rai-§>$an-na in-dai-na dan 

pfe^eHy whatever all thine. But merry-making joyful-being proper 

j|rbhihgr}d, ha^lai-rSog nang-ma na-nai-pa hi a-thi-jd-a, 

. M-b^msie, this-reason thy thy-younger-brother this he-died-haviny, 

mang-jd-a, mu-sir-jd.’ 

■^t'idivd’ugtuensasj he lost-having-been, found-agnwi^was* 
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(A. Porteotu, Egq,t 1900»y 

Pa-sal khat-in oaj in-m-ka 


Man 


one 


wn$ 


t%DO 


a-nei. 

he-had. 


(Stlhet.) 

Kay-|>ang-|m-lm a-pa-rang dag-lun 
Son-younger-that hi$~father-to thu$ 


a-ti, * Ka-pa, bisar-in ka-bata 

le-aoW, * My-f other, property-in my-ehare 

TTi-fflt-rflng-han a-ma-in a-ni-za a-noi-niin 

That-time-that-at he hia-otcn hit-property 

a-pgk. Ha-nftk-chu as(^-ngoi-le nay-pang-pu-ba 

he-ffoKC. And ahort-after eon-younger-that 


ram-mOl-a a-lak a-s§. 

eomUry-to far he-wcnL 

a-n»-nun a-rar-paL 

hia-b^ongitiga he-apent-atcay. 

a-s6-lS a-ma ram-mol-haa 
it-eoent-having that country-in 


Ha-ndk-cbu 

And 

Ha-nuk-chu 

And 

a-obalak-in 
MgUy 


a-zoa-han 

he 

a-reng-iu 

tdl 


ircbuk-dor kei 

it-faUa-aa tne 

an-ni-agai-royha, 
them-ttco-betv>een 
a-reiig-izL 

all hia-property 
badmasi 
licentiouaneaa 
kharacb 
apent 


na-pe-ro. 

give' 
5-st*m-a 
he-dicidiny 
a-nei-nun a-cboy-a 
he-taling 
a-tbo-wd 
he-dotng 
a-obaag-luk-a 
if-being-eniirdy 


a-zaa a-sdk-rang 
hia eating-for 
koHi a-va-om ; 

with he-icent-atayed ; 
d-ni-za bondo-a 


antak-zei. Ha-nak-cbu 
difficult waa. Then 
ha-nuk-cha 
and 

a-tir. Ha-aiik-ohxi 


Ton-ebam anaobuL Ha-muk-chu 
scarcity waa. Then 

a-ma-ba a-ma ram-mol-a in-kbSi 

he that country-in one 


a-ma-i»-in 

thaf-tmn 


arma-raz^ba 

him 


his-owH fd da-in 

TOtt in-bit-riiag 

belly fill-to 
p^mak-ngai. 

gave-mt. 
l-tuk-m& 
hovB-many 
hi-nuVbia 
here 


a-ma-tak-a 

he-aent. And fhat-plaeerat 

a-obaldk-in a-jot, imotile-cha 

highly he-wiahed, but 

il-ntik-le a-sing-le a-nm-ban a-tl. 
Afterwards he-awakening he he-aaid, 
cbakar a-tani-pi-in Bak-nei-nuu an-man, 

food-thinga. they-get, 

ka-tbl K<a-hi 

I-die, I 
ting‘k«-fi, 
aay-I-wU, 


Tok 

m* 

Tok isak 
pigs' food 
ta-te-in 
anybody 


rakbal-in 
tending 
sa-vay-le 
hv^»-uxth 

a-ma-raug-ha 

him-to 


* Ea-|^ngai 

* Myf other's house-in 
imoiile-cbiz kei-xoa-hi 


aeriumts 
roa 
belly 

seyeng-ka-ti ha-n&k-chu 
'go-I-will and 


to-exccsa 
in-cham-in 
hunger-with 

a-ma*raiig 
him-to 


but 


l-san-m 


ha-niLk'Cba 

md 


na-ma-ton-d 

tlwe-bqfore 


pSf 

ij» 


kd-tbft. 

i-m. 


iii-thoi-ka-li-a 
ariae-I-wUl-and 
« Kd-pa, 
^My-f other, 
Kei na-Ddy 
Me thy-son 


I 

ka-pa-kom 
my-father-to 
kei-bi ra-van 
I heaven 
Db-nei-ti-rang 
ihy-calUng-for 
2o 
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a 

his 


bisar hapea ni-mamg ; 

fit more ia-not; 

a^lak'pa a-om-ka-kar-in 
far he-toas-tohen 
ha-nuk-cbu a-tan-a 

and he-rmning 
a-nay-in a-ma-raag-ha 
his-^on himrto 

airina-tpa-a pap ka-th&j 
thee-hefore , I-didy 

ni-maing/ A-nuk-cbu 
ia-not.* But 

n^-a assa ra-vi 

than good clothea 

kiit-rabi hirnuk-oba 
hand-ring and 
in.-n.Tii-m*day-oi-ti-Tii, 


kei-ma-hi na-chakar-ang-in na-d&n-ro.” * i.-nuk-le 
me fhy-aersant-like keep.” * But 
pi-in a-ma-rang-ha a-mu-a maya va-thft, 

father him he-aeeing compassion made. 


a-ring-a 

Us-neck-on 


a-va-kol-a a-bieng 
he-embramng hia-neck 
a-tl, ‘ Ka-pa, kei-hi 
he-said, ‘ Mg-faiher, I 
hamuk-chu aa-nay 
and thy-son 


he-Msaed. 
ra-van i-sun-in 
heaven against 
aa-nei-ti-rang 
thy-edling-for 


a-pa-ia cha-kar-agai-raag-ba a-ti, 
hia-father aervanta-to he-aaid, 

hong-ohoy-Klip-uag-la bai^-maa.-sil-roi, 
here-hringing-immediately-you cauae-to-dreaa. 


Ha-auk-ehu 

And 

ba-aak-chu 

and 

bisar bipea 
fit more 
‘ la-reag-in 

a-kut-a 
his-hand-on 


a-ke-a jota 

hia-foot-on shoe put-on, 
ba-<mg-aiaiia hi-aia ka-aay 
merry-glad-let-ua-be, why-not {because) this my-aon 
a-da 2 a>xek*zd ; aa aiaag-pid-ba, a-tua-cbu 

he-alke-againrtoaa ; he loat-waa, note 

StiJni-wgM-ba ia*aai>ia*day aa*pbut. 
fh^ merry-glad-to-be they-began. 

JL-aiaplai'tak-baa a*iaa a-aay aliea'pa boado*'wa aroaL 
That-Ume-that-at hia hia-aon elder fieldrin he-toas 


maa-baa-xoi, ba-auk-cba bu-ei*aek-ei-8ak-a 
and food-eating 

a-tM-a a-se-ba, a-tua-cbu 
he-dying he-went, now 
aa-aaaa-rek-zei. A.-auk«le 
fcund-againi-haa-been. Then 


l.-auk*le a-Bia^-ba 
Then he 


a-boag^boag^ in-kM-a a-boag-dSa-le a-lam-la-tyi-a-ra-sa a-riet. 

ke-eoming-he-amnng house-near he-to-come-ahovt-b^ng dandng-ainging-of-aomd he-heard. 
h -THflU rBw g -hiui ia*kbat*a cbakar a-koi*a ariarkel, * Hi-nia-aga-bi i-aa&?* 
Tkat-tme-at one servant he-caUing he-enqtdred, ‘ Thia-all what i* 
X'Zairban Sriaaa-dik, ‘Na-aay-pa arboag, ba-auk*ohu aa-pa 

JKj he-mtformed, * Tky-yownger-brother he-came, and thy-father 
Mna-rioig-ba arbrn-ziem-m armaa*]^ arma-iaag-in bu-aek-raag ad 
jktMt wholesome-state-in he-reeooer^, tUa-aake-for food-eat-to peopte 

plnm-koi anfM.* Aaotansik-baa iraia-ba a>tak*a*aiaa-si-a gaag4 seye^raag 
MoitaliaM hermade* Tkis-on he he-angry-geti^ inside go-to 

lOfbmik; apiBarxeag>baa i^pa peyeaa a-bonga aradk theyem. A>auk-ebu 

uMhedmot; iUs-at hie-father outside he-coming him ooamed. But 

h-xai irdamg^ a-j^tiDg ar% * Ea-i&, kd-aaa bi-tak kfia-bia 
'''.he''' h e -rep tg in g Uefidher-to heuand, * Bo, I aosnany yeara-fhe^-in 
/ ka-aliiaf, Tel'kl^lp haa-lo aaag*in 

'■th y sv n o a mty ' , ' i-mm, ' ■■ ‘.v" ' time'm i y ' , ■ "''thy-vaord'':- ' I-dkeh^ed-not, ■. yet thou 

:bipkbltr" itd-te' ■ Ba-p6»aiak-cbei 
thou-gave^-nei. 



HAIXlM. 


SOS 


imotilcHshu na-nfly na-nei-niin nati a-clioi-a a-va-aulc a>Ta>pu, 

but ihii thy-vm thy-property hartoti ke-taHny he~€njoyed ke-muted, 

a-ma a-hong a-tung^le nang-in a-ma-rang-in bu-nt*k-rang mi pbun-koi 

he ht'Cante he-arriting thou hit’tuhe-for Jood-eat-to people iavitafum 

a-th^’ i.-ma-ak-han a-pa-in a-mn-rfmg-ha a-tl, ‘Ka-nay, kum-pa>16efn-t0iig 
madeit* That-on his-Jather him^to ie-tatd, ‘ lfy-w», yeat-edl-thtough 
ka-biE na-om, ha-auk>cha ka>nei-nuii>ka na^ta koiong, a>milk*chu kei>ni 

me-with thoihartt and my-property thine (f), but we 
kaii-iay*a8an<a in-ni-iit-day-rang^in a-om» haroog-maoi, bi-ma B»>iiay-p& 
m’joyoue-becoming merriment-for it-ie, tehy-not/ thi* ihy-younger-hrother 
a-tbl-a a-8&>ba, a'tOn-cba a>dim>rek<jei ; as man^piebba, a-tibi<ohtt 

belying ie-ioent, now he-recived^gain ; he lott-wUt now 

in-man-rdk-jel’ 
fonnd-^tgain^hcwbeen.* 


rnt 
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Specimen 111. 


Kuki-Chin Group. 


id. Porteous, Eaq.f I,C.8., 1900.) 


(SlIiHKT.) 


ln>kMt reng-iii a-ma 
One king hie 
i-m& tMng-in ?* 
what do-wilf ?* 


a-nay 

his-son 


'Kei 

‘7 


aax^-m 
thou 
ia-khat 
one 
a-mft 
idiot'am 
thkng-karti.” 

do - I-ehalir ’ 


reng 

kmg'e 

i-te 

anything 


Jenow-nott 


' Beng 
King 

a-ma-ha 

him 

M-le 
with 


arthi-le 
he-dying 

da-ba 
tobacco 
a-om, 
ehe-ioM, 

‘ Ha-ma 3Xii bi-le 
* Fhie man fhie 


a-chin-tak-rang a-ti, 
youngeet-to he-eaid^ 

Eeng nay-in a-fi, ‘Nang 

King’ 9 eon he-eaidt ‘ Thon 

seyeng-karii, ha-nuk-cbn ting-ka-fi 
and eay-l-wUl 
jesa a-tb&-rang 
whatever do-to thovreayeet 
ang-ban a-tbA A-ma-tak-a 

thm he-did. Thai-ylace-at 

a-d&n. Ha-ma 

ehe-hept. That 


in-a 

houee-to go-l-wiUt 
re-maing, imotile-dm 


but 


a-ma-in 
he 

beng-rang-in 

prepare~to 


ka-thi-tik 
I-dying-time 
na-thi-le kei 
thou-dying 1 

ang-bin: “Kei 
thue : “ I 

na-ni-ti a-ma-ba 
that 
reng 


reng-sa-nu 
king’ e-daughter 


ba-nuk-obu anikba-injorn^ ana-obong-eoi. Kofoal 
and day-every they-talked. Kotwdl 

kei-ni ei-obong a-reng-in reye-pak-a-ti.* 
our eonoereation aU know-aU-he-toiU: 


su-nu 
daughter 
kotrjal a-nay 
kotwdl hie-eon 
a-nay-in a-fi, 
hie-eon he-eaid, 

I^ig-aa-nu a-ti, ‘ a-ma a-mk-keng i-te re-mak.* A-ma-nuk-le 

ehe-eaidf ‘ he idiot anything vnderetande-nof’ Tlm-e^er 
an-];,jl^giu-ha a-lak-pa xam-mol-a a-se-rang ana-cbong-maL A-iiet-a ren®- 

*th<y dietant country-to going-for they-talking-were. He-hnowing king’s 

nay-k ko^oaJra-kom b-man-riot, ‘Nang narnay a-vien jan ar-kbon-a 
eon kotml-to he-commumcated, * Thy fhy-eon to-day night cock-crowat 
reng-w-nfi leWe soou^-an-ia.’ Koio^ arnet-a a-ma a-nay-ba a-sur-tit-a 

jirineeee with go-tkey-wiU: Kotwdl he-Moumg He hie-eon^ihat he-eeimtg 

a *ie. Bang nay-in kotoal-a'-nay-a-sa-kor-ba a-cboi-a knmari-arkom 

he kept. Kings eon ioiwdl-hie-eon-hie-pony-that he-taOng priuoees-to 

i-Ta-ti, A.na-s&*a ulak deeo ana-tiing*nfifc-le 

hogging ke-Mctd, * Qatet-m’ They-going diHant country the y ar ri oed-having 

Hi~mttrbi ko^oal-R-nky ni-mak.* A-mirban rang nay-in 

‘ 23 W® ko(mdt-hie-eon iemof,’ Then Hug’s em 

in fioirimi. Imotilonidni a^jnk-Hi-b&a an-ni-ngii 

mimeee^H 4 , tlmt.Un^iui-ut ^they 



•T.rili. 


HU I "nr. 

an-kut-a 8 um»p:dia a-sik-rai:? 

iheir'hdnd-iit mmfy eaHug-far 

in-khal-a rang-kAchak va-tr.k a nci, n‘ng r,Av-La 

one gold duck she had, kinfje iun-fhal 

a-mftn-choi. Ha-nuk-cha nii-in a-eji-nng an-ti-'j® 

Mhe-gate. And people tedng-fdr thcg-^nying 

‘ Rang-kachak mai-rang-a-chaag-i tui-in} 

‘ Gold plafe^on u:>.tft'r-tcifh 

ram-mol-a reng pena iang-k.icMk ma-ring S*n!e 

countrg-in king excepted gold plate fhjws^ 

Ha-nuk-chu reng ra-tok a-en-a a-ma a-man a-ra-k<‘l 

And king duck he-aeeiag iti iU-price hc-eaquln-'l 


263 


A*' 


,»**r 


V\ 


pTiuena 


a-j<'ir-'r>r;!r 


en-roi.’ 

aee* 


a ti, ‘Kei-aia hi-ma-tak-a-hin in-ding^ks-tl-a 
he aaid, ' I thia-apot-in atand-l-mll-ani 
Tor-ka-ti-le a-taa4or ha-ma-tuk-lia in-khat-a 
throwI-vM^and H-goea-aa-far ao-far one 

nei-nun a-keag ? ha-tilk-ha na-nei-pek-ran'r.’ 
ao-muck 
JL-ma-han 
That 


pil 

earthen 

pang 


It Hi 

a tjr-a 

ahe amU/'g adl-to 
rf*ng riAy a-ti, 
klaga aon he-aaij. 
ila-nuk-clau hf-jci 
And that 

la-P'ir. £"!T.ak-n!*cii, 
nif,re fhere-waa^uone. 
K«?rg nAy-in 

King » gfja 

kang ki'-man-iik-in 
clo’la aidi$‘fo'^r-on 
nfi-^jii-A, i-tak-mA 



articlea it-containa t 


thon-giee-mll.' 


reng pang a-sou 

king fence he-made. 

reng nay«ha a-ma a-ram 

king'a aon-tUa iia Madand 

Ha-nuk-chu reng nay-in 

And king’a am 

anirchang-a ana-om. 
tkeg-being tkey-lived. 


fence t%oi>miking, hae-i/iuih 
.l-iaA-ang-hAa a-tl-le 
Thia-like hc-aiml-hating 
nei-nun-le man-sip-mak-a A-tlie-in ac-jAk-a 
thinga-with fllcd-nct-beiug hiimelf aahaiaed-bdng 
a-p6k-a a-ma reng-ha a-mt-S a-s6. 

ke-gieing that king-thai ke-fleehig he-icent. 

kumari a-va-ro-a a-ma riim-han reng 

princeu ke-feteking thA land-that-in king 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

THE STORY OF A PRINCE. 

A king said to his youngest son, ‘ what will you do when I am dead ?’ The prince 
said, ‘ when you die, I shall go to a king’s house and tell him that I am an idiot and 
understand nothing, hut shall do whatever one tells me to do,’ and he did so when the 
king was dead, ^e daT:^hter of the king of that place employed him to prepare her 

tobacco. The king’s daughter used to meet with the kotwal’s son and talked with him 

erety day. The kotwal’s'son said, ‘this man will know what we talk about,’ hut the 
princess replied that the man was an idiot and understood nothii^. Hien they talked of 
going to a distant land. The kill’s son understood it and said to the kotwal, ‘ your son 
will go away with the princess this night, at day-break.’ Ha-ving known this the kotwal 
seiied his son and kept him hack. The prince getting upon the p<my of the kotwail’s son 
went to the princess and said to her, ‘ let us go.’ When they reached the distant country 
tlm princess learnt that this was not the kotwal’s son. The prince then revealed himself 
to the princess. But they had no money in their hands for maintenance. The princess. 
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however, had a golden duck which she anade over to the prince to sell ; and if any one 
wanted to see it, the prince asked for a golden plate with water to. put it upon. In that 
land none but the king had golden plate, and seeing the duck,-the king enquired what its 
price was. The prince said, ‘ I shall stand here and throw clods of earth all round me, 
and you will fence the ground as fer as the clods go, and fill the space with various 
articles.’ Being told thus, the kii^ made a fence which could not be filled with 
articl<s ; and being ashamed he gave his kingdom to the prince and fled away. 

The prin<» then brought in the princess and lived there as a king. 
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LANQRONQ. 

The Langiongs, according to Mr. Soppitt, are the Kukis inhabiting the Tipperah 
Hills, and are identical with the Rangkhols. The specimwis and the lirt of standard words 
and phiaaes which are given below have been forwarded as specimens in Knki. Their 
langnage is so closely related to RangkhOl and Hallam that I do not hesitate to identify 
it with the liangrong mentioned by Mr. Soppitt. Langrong or Lengreng is also spoken 
by a few individuals in tbe Cacbar Plains, to the south and east of the Sadr Sab-division. 
They have come down from the bills since the Census of 1891. The Deputy Commis* 
sioner gives 399 as the total for Ealtg, Saimar and licngreng, without saying how many 
speakers there are of each. It has proved impossible to get any specimens. Hr. Damant 
called the tribe Ranglong and found it in North Cacbar. In Sylhet there are said to be 
1,600 speakers of Kuki. No specimens have been received, but the nnmfflrals have been 
^aVpiTi down in several parts of the district, and in two oases, they agree with tihe forms 
given in the Tipperah list, while two other luts apparently belong to Hallam and Thado 
respectively. We may provisionally put down 533 as the total for Langrong in Sylhet 
and 138 in the Cacbar Plains. If we suppose that tbe 5,600 individnals who are returned 
as speaking Euki in Hill Tipperah speak Langrong, the probable totals for ibis dialect 
would be 


Hfll ■Rppeah . 5, MO 

BjQiei iSS 


Totu . 6,2M 


autbobitibs— 

Bmus B ./— amd StuMieti Stpari m A* JHdritt »f T^ffenA, OaUmita, 1866. 
<EippaE>it (ie., on p. S. 

Rra -Bf a e immi i af La m gaa gm ofhMa, 4md Mm§ thaat oj Alorigiaal Trihat of 

Saafal, tha Omiral Fr oa i rn m m a d tka Saat ar a Fr— «er. Oalenttk, 1874. KoIm of Tipperah 
OB pp. 9M and dLt pcobaUr alao the *K.a\d * ag a mmm m on pp. ^ and ff. 

SorriR, 0. JLi-^A Short Aetamt tf tha JCiAi LaAai Tnbta an tka SarihrBad VroaHer {THttrictt 
Oathar, BfXkd, Sdga SSU, ata^ madihaSarlh Oatkat BSSt), miik on OatUaa Oraamar of tk* 
BaafVi^IiaAai Lamgmf amd A OotagaHioa rf Hatkai vitk tikar Siaiaett, BkSBsjag, 1887. 
ICenthm of Lnsgions on {i. S. 

Two specimens and a IM of sAandud words and phrases have bear received fimm Hill 
Tippramh. The list seeons to be eamtj^ It is, however, quite ind^ndent of the sped- 
laens and has therefore been useful for eh eck i n g the zesnlta derived from the specimens. 
The following remarks on Langrong, whidb are based cm the materials jnst mentioned, 
are the first attempt to describe this language^ sod ace given with eTa 7 reserve. 

Pl-onn ytoiaiio n.— The spelling in the of wrwdi is very inoemsistent I have 
eoneoted it as fw as possible, but in some oases it is almost impossible to form an 
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accurate opinion of the pronunciation. Tims, d and 5 ; ai and e, respectively, are used 
for the same sounds. For instance, rd and ro, the suffix of the imperative ; tlai and tie, to 
run ; pat, pe, and peh, to give. The i of the suffix in may apparently be dropped after a 
preceding votrel ; thus, pd-in and pan, by the father. The use of aspirated letters is rather 
inconsistent. Thus, i'A«<and Ad#, one ; phimg SinApung, ^om&ch, eto. PA seems usually 
to be pronounced/; thus, phdk or/dA, eat ; phei orfei, foot. Dh and th axe both written 
for d in the list, in the termination ding. 1 have always written d, as do the specimens. 
STand # occur in the same word ; thus tie or tlai, to run. Consonants are occasionally 
sQent ; thus, phdk and phd, to eat. "We once find ren-Tcd instead of reng-ka, sdl, but the 
pronunciation is probably the same in both cases. A euphonic y is sometimes written ; 
thus, nai-yd or nai-d, under. A consonant is' sometimes doubled ; thus, alia or did, far ; 
mmnd or dm-d, beii^, etc. 

Articles. — The numeral khdt, one, is used as an indefinite article, and demonstra- 
tive pronouns or relative clauses supply the place of a definite article. 

IToims.— The word pd, father, occurs twice in the form Ad-jpd ; thus, he kd-pd, mv 
father, d-ni kd-pd, his father. But usually ke pd, d pd. 

Gender, — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. Different words 
may be used for the two sexes. Thus pd, father ; nu, mother : pd-$dl, man ; nu-pdng, 
woman. In other cases suffixes are used to denote the gender. Such are, in the case of 
human beings, pd, male j nu, female. In the case of animals the male suffix is chal, and 
the female pii. Tffius, «d»*j>o, sonj ndi-n», daughter: sd-Aor cAol, horse ; sd-korpdi, 
mare. 

wwie#*.— The suffix of the plural is Aei ; thus, ien-kei, friends. 

C<we.“-The Nomnattroe, the JLccueatioe, and the Native do not take any suffix. 
The subject of a transitive verb is usually distinguished by the suffix in, denoting the 
agent. The verb may be a participle or an infinitive ; thus vdk-in phdk-nd kdk, the pigs-by 
eaten husks. The Genitive is expressed by putting the stem, without any suffix, or 
repeated by means of a pronoun, before the governing noun; thus, nang-mdpd ndi, thy 
fath^s sons; tnd ed-kor d-kum i-jd-kd-md, this horse its years hoW-many? The 

suffix fa is sometimes added ; thus, kai-md pd-td Id-tnimd eeld^ei, my father's hired 
servants. 


The Locative is formed by means of the suffixes d and in. In is also used to 
dentrte the agent (see above) and the instrument; thus, ru-in, (bind) with ropes. Other 
po^positbns used to denote the various relations of nouns are : Idi-d, between ; nai-d, 
uad»; ^-fe»gr,brfoi«e; «c«p-a, in, to, from; behind ; out 

<rf; t'dal-in, gathering, with; from; smg-d, in; tai-d, in, etc. 

14jecfeive8.-“Adjective8 nsually follow the norm they qualify, and suffixes are 
then added to them and not to the qualified noun. Thus, nd thd neng-d, man good 
to. suffix of comparison is ndk-in or ning-in. Thus, dfar-nn nek-in dn-mng, his 
iistar tbaa tall; ning^in pom ihCu all than cloth good* 

Hanuvftls.— Ihe numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qui^. Ld in pa-kdi, one, etc., is probably a generic particle. But I cannot find 
Its use. Tbya we find mi-rem pd-kdt and mi khdt-kd, one man, Kd in ihdt- 

ti ^ ^eatichl with the kd in words such as jd-U, whatever ; reng-hd, all ; 

tai-hd, short ; Um-ha, much ; i-Aa, any ; dng-kd, like, etc. 



LAXOROHfi. 


Pronouns.— Tlie following 
suffixes may be added : — 


are the pmiorm, t!j w’b.jch 


m 

the onuT^jry 


SiTigyu!ftr. 

kai-md, I. 
kai-mu, ke, my. 
kai-md-tdy mine. 
nang-md, thou. 
nang-md, mi, thy. 
nang-md-fd, thine. 
d'fii, an, he. 
ani, dn, d, his. 


Flm’. 

koi‘tnd‘Ui, k we, 

kai'Wd-ni-tdf kai~ni-id, ours. 
mng-Tm-ni, you. 

mug-md-ni-id, yours. 
dn-mdrtti, they. 


d-ni-id, his. 


da-mdmi’td, theirs. 


To these for^ must be added the pronominal prefixes used before verbs. In the 
mg^ they are identical with the short possessive forms, ki, mi, d. The plural forms 

weW, mzn, and an-in or dti, and these may probably also be used as possessive 
pronouns with nouns and postpositions. ^ ess ve 

The following Demwistrative pronouns occur j— 

Mthia; tbat: that; ma-hi, that, he. 

,< 1 . •— ^“rticiples and Terbal nonna are UMd in relatire olanses ; thru 

vit-mphak-m fai. pigs-by eaten hnaks; md U«,4tk^n, he coming-time-at 

Ipterropalim nrho? i-nw', what? uje-H-mi. bow moorf 

f^og-f^.wby? Thm.«i-ad«.nnr. whore pen these what? 

XQ 6 &X 1 even , thus, HJe^Hh’^hhafn^ time-time^eveu, ouo 6 oven. 

Verbs. -Verbs may be conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
pre W These are as follows : ke or kai, I ; kdin, we : »« or thou ; ndin, you : d* 

or o, he, she, it ; dn or dn-in, they. The use of these prefixes is very inconsistent, and 
they are often dropped. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thus, kai-md kdl, 1 go; dn-md^ iang-pl^tir, they meny-to'make’began ; kai-tnd sir 
I have walked ; d-ni Ml, he is-grazing. ’ 

The suffix of Fast tenses is td; thus, kai^mdn ke hemrfd, I struck; dn pd-in d-ni 
iniirtd, his father him saw. 


The suffix of the JW»re fa ding; thus, kai-md tU-in ki pd nSup-d kdl-ding, I 
arising my father-to gO'wilL 

The suffix of the ImperaHve fa rd or rd; thus, pg-rdy give; ekog-rdy bring, draw ; 
bdn-tir-rd. to-wear-cause you. A first person plural fa formed by means of the suffix 
rang, probably a suffix of the future. Thus, kai-md-ni phdk-m Iwng-fdi-rang, ns eating 
merry-make-let. See also Infinitive, below. 

The simplest form of the Infimtiee or Verbal 2fom aeons to be the root ahme. A 
common snOfix fa »« / thus, kdl-nd, to go ; pbdk-nd, to eat, food. It will be obsEsrved that 
this form fa constantly givoi in the list of words tto tnuoslate the verbal roots. Thus, 
hong-nd, oome ; ngir^nd, stand, etc. Infinitives of purpose are formed with the suffixes 
ding and rang; thus, hai-nd-dkig^ giazing*for; pkSetg-hMf-ding ning-td, belly-fill-for 

2i 
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ten-ha r0al4nlung>tlai-rang,mj Mends with feasting-for. Compare 
also a-ni-dif^-ith Ms-sake-for. 

Participles.— root alone may l)e considered as a Eelative participle in md 
hdng-tik-in, he coming-time-at. The same meaning has the verbal noun ending in nd ; 
thus, rdhAm phdk~nd kdk, pigs-by eaten husks ; md jdl-d dm-nd mi, that country -in 
residing man. The suffix i-ld is used to form a Conjunctive participle ; thus, 
pe-rd, dividing give. The locative suffixes d and in form Conjunctive and Adverbial 
participles. Thus, in-d nengd dm-d hai-ld, house near being he heard ; Ttai-md thd-in 
kdl-ding, I arising go-will; eating let-iM-rejoice. The second 

specimen uses e instead of in ; thus, sdal-ej being tired. 

There is no Passive voice. The suffix in after the subject of a transitive verb de- 
notes the active. But its use is somewhat inconsistent, and its absence does not, there- 
fore, always show that the verb is in the passive voice. The context must be consulted. 
Thus, ndng-md ndi-hung hi bai-td nwsg-d murtd, thy brother this lost-was afterwards 
found-was. 

Compound verbs. — ^No prefixes occur in the specimens. Causatives are formed by 
mKins of the verb tir ; thus, hcd-tirt to cause to go, to send. Pesideratives are formed 
by juldiTig ' ndm, to wish ; thus, kdl^ndm-rndk, to-go-wished- not. Thei means ‘ to be able’ 
‘ to be allowed.’ Thus, kai om-tkei, I may be. Other words used as the last part of 
compound verbs are : exceedingly ; ya, completely ; Mir, back, again; khul’khul, 

to be about, etc. 

The Negative particle is mak; thus, kdl-ndm-midk, to-go-wished-not. Another 
negative, »a, occurs twice after pe, to give ; Ihus, pe-na, gave not. A third negative, 
lai, occurs in drtkd-lai, good-not, bad ; ai-lai, obey -not ; ai-lai-d, disobeying, against. 

The Interrogative particle is ma or mo ; thus, tu~neng-d md, whom from ? i-hang- 
tm, why ? because, etc. See also luterrogative pronouns, above. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

LANGBONG. 

(SiiLTi, HiiiX Tippbeah.) 

Mir£m palcat*a oai nika nei. Ala )&i& cai-pazisr'iii kirpa ctogi 

Man ouf-to tornt itoo teere-got. Them among gounger hi* father near 

a-ti-ta, *ke ka-pa, siimpun kai-ma mu-ca jaka bak-ila pS-r6.‘ Ma laia 

»aid, ‘ my fttther» of-goodi 1 getting all dividing give* Them amot^ 

•umpun bak-ila pS-ta. Taika nunga Qaipaag nain ringkan roal-ila 
goodt dividing gave. Short after younger ton all gathering-togeiher 

jil-a-la-bin kal-ta, chun ma*bin a<ai aumpun tamtamka j&T'ila 

eountry‘afar4o went, and there hi* good* in~plenty tpending 

a-pay-ta. Ma rSngkan jftr-ja-m ma jAla-ban bii-ng§i-6m-Sm-ta, 

he^equandered. Be all apent-entirelg-having that eountry-in famine-dire’aro**, 

chun ma antaka t*'* tik-a ma ma jftl-a &ra-na mi khatka n§nga 

end he teant-in fell. That time^at he that eountrg'in resident person one near 
kal-ta; ma mi ani v&k hil-na-dingin lai-a kal-tir-ta. Nftnga ma T&k-io 

went; that man hit pig* grazing for field-in teid. Then he pig* 

pbak-na k&k pbak-in pbung-kb4f*ding uing-ta* chbn tii-kbftm au p6-na. 

eaten husks eating belly-fill-to desired, hut any^one him-to gave-nof. 

Nbnga m§ng-in an ti-ta, 'kai-ma pa-ta 16 muna 86lft-hSi 

Then coming-to-senies he laid, *my father** salary receiving servant* 

tamka phafc’*na teri mn-th6i.ta» chun kai-ma lua-hin ng6i-in thi-khul-khul. 

plenty eatable things get-eould, and I here hunger4n dying..am. 

Eai-ma thA-in k&-pa n&nga kal-ding, ma nenga bil-ding, “ki-pa, km-m& 

I rising my father** near go-will, him near tay-mll, ** my father, I 

^ral ai-lai-a cbba nii^>m& nlnga fa&niaal k§ tbd-ta> kai-ma naug-ma 

heaven e^ainet and yon near sin X kave-eommitted, X your 

nlu tiya ti-thsi-makj kai-m&n nlng-mi 16 mfi-na sSlft khatka 

»an saying say-may-not ; me your salary reasiving servant one 

in^ fim-fcirT6.” ’ Nflnga tb&-in a-pa ntogi kSl-ta. Obbn kar-ala 

like be-let.** * Then rising kisf other near went. Bnt ai-distanoe 

ion-tik-a an pain i-ni mti-ti, eb&n ngii-in, tlS-in, kal-in an 

heing-time-at Ms father Mm eaw, and eompassionaie-heing, running, going hit 
ring'i k6a-in i-dAp-tS. Kain an *k6-pa, kai-ma tfioral ai-lai-§ 

neehon holding ke-M**ed. Son he said, * my father, X heaven agaisud 

eban nAng-m& nAngi li&Baal k§ tb5-ta, kai-ma nSng>ma nai tiya 

smd you near sin I have-eommitted, X year son saying 

ti2 
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ti-tb&i-i£5ak.’ Chfin pain a-ni sela-liei nenga ti-ta, ‘ rang-rang-in 

M2''-»!ffy-f!oC Blit father hi$ servants near enid, 'quickly 

r&Qka-aingin pdan tha cii&-ia malii sil-tir-r6; mahi kut-a kut-bua, chun 

ali-thau cloth good bringing him pvt-on ; hie hand-on ring, and 

pkC>i-a pheikok bun-tir-roj; obun kai-ma-ni pbak-in lung-tlai-rang ; lia-lai-ngng 
foot-on $hoe put-on*; and ice eating merriment-make-mll ; for 
kai-!aa nai hi thi-ta, nunga dam-ta ; bai nunga 

■my ton this diedt aftencardt alive-came; hamng-been-lost after 
mu-ta/ Nunga an-ma-ni lung-tlai-tir. 
found-hat-heen* Then they merry-nutking-began. 

Chun a-ni nai u-liena lai-a &ma. Ma b&ng-in in-a nenga &in-a 

And hit ton elder field-in was. Me come-having house near being-on 

lamna chun kh&ng-ri hai-ta. Ma tik-a ma sel& kbatka nenga kai-ila 
dmci'ig and mmic-soundlheard. That time-at he servant one near called-haoing 
an nenga d&n-ta, ‘ma bei l-mt?* A-ni an nenga bil-ta, ‘nang-ma nai- 
him near asked, * this all what t * Me him near smd, * your brother- 
bung bkng-ta, cbun nang-ma pan pbakna tamka dil-ta; i-bang-mo 
younger eome-has, and your father food great ha-prepared ; became 
a-ni mahi dam-in mu-ta.* Chun mahi n&r-tSi in-sunga kal- 

he him sound-health-ia got-has* But he angry-hecame, house-in-aide to-go- 
nftm-mak; nunga an pa in-poa b&ng-in nai nenga iSng- 
wished-not ; then his father house-outside come-having ton near anstcered- 


ldl-ta< Cbbn an ^&ng-kbir-bil-ta 
said. But he answering -back-said 

kai-man u&ng-ma pbak-tir-ta, 

I you served. 


an pa 

nenga, 

‘ en-ro. 

kum khua 

his father 

near. 

'lo. 

year every 

nang-ma 

t4ng 

l‘'ka 

tik-tik-kMm 

your 

order 

any 

ever 


ai-lai-mak; obun tik-tik-kbhm kS-t5 kbatka-khm pS-na^ chun kai-ma ten-hei 
tmnagrCHed-not ; atiU ever Jdd one-even gave-not, that-in I friemis 
T&alin lung-(lalriang ; cbun nang-raa nai mahi nkti roalin nang-ma 

with merrimeMt~making-for ; but your son this harlots with your 
ftumpftn pba-ja-ila ma h&ng-tik-in ma-tik-a nang-ma ani dingin pbakna 

g^ods eatens^-kaving he eame-when thai-time-af you him for food 

tamki dU-ta.* Chiln m&hin an nenga hil-tn, ' ke-naj> nang-ma niniina 
great prepared.* Bui kg him near aaid^ *my-soit, you always 
kai-ma n&nga lun-ta, chan kiU-ma im jaka rengk^ nang-ma-ta. Chun 

we near twre, and my Imng whatever all yours. Bui 

tiiii-nd ehiin ia-d&i-na dhn a-el4ing-ta» ha-Iai-nSng nang-ma nai-bong 
merry and foyful proper U-has-beeome, for your brctker-younger 
hi tbi*ta nunga dam-ta ; bii-ia, n&ngh mu-ta/ 

ikia died siflerwards aiipe-eame; seas-loH, ssflerwurds found-kae-been* 
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[No. 20.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Ohin Group. 

LASGEOSe. 

(Hill Iii'm.H ) 

Specimen 11 . 

A KUKl FOLK-SONG. 

Eenga roale tbang lapSal 

All heing-together spreading-wingn DhmeMifd 

A-lam-e scale luag-di lung leng-e. 

They’-danee being-teeary joy-vith nUnd ii-md, 

Mokama sal«te tlu-poan, 

MdMm4» flag siHpd-elotht 

Bonga dapno s6al§. 

Flying vdnd is^tifed, 

Lung-di lung lengg. 

With'joy mnd is-md. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Ve all beii^ together dance li3» the DhanSsh bird spreadu^ (as it were) our 
wings and become weary. Our mind is mad with joy. Wsb the flag ova the Mokama 
(a sacred building of Muhammadans) our mind fluttea and is mad with joy. 
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AIMOL. 

Aimol is spoken bj a small tribe in the Mils round the valley of ]ilanipur. There is 
also a small settlement at Aimol, a village in the southern part of the valley. There are 
stated to be only small remnants left of the tribe, and the total number of speakers is 
estimated to be between 600 and 1,000. The Aimols, who assert that they have come 
from the direction of Tipperah, are-, mentioned by Messrs. McCulloch and Damant. 
Compare the Authorities quoted under Kom, CMru, etc. But no authority gives a de- 
scription of the tribe or an account of the langur^e. The remarks on Aimol grammar 
which follow are, therefore, entirely based on the texts printed below. These comprise 
two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases, prepared by Babu Bislmiup 
Singh in the Aimol village in the valley of Manipur. The second specimen, an Aimol 
folk-tale, gives a very good idea of the language. I have hyphened out the single words 
and altered the translation in several points. Aimol is apparently less influenced by 
Meithei than most other dialects of the Manipur State, and this influence is almost entirely 
confined to the vocabulary. In all essential pointe of grammar the dialect is closely 
related to Bingkhdl and connected languages. 

Pronunciation.— The marking of long vowels is not consistent and apparently not 
always correct. V is always marked as long, and o as diort. In other cases we find the 
same vowel sometimes marked as long, and sometimes as short. Thns, ka and ha, my ; 
kora and Mra, among; a^tar and ortar, old; ngai and ngai, many, used as a plmal 
suffix; tndi-kung-cm and before, etc. The vowels of prefixes are sometimes 

dropped. Thns, a-rmai, his tail, but ka-ra-mai, my tail; na-ming i-mo n-ti (».«., 
fM-tf), thy-nmne what thou-callest ? Some vowels are interchangeable. Thns, the 
intensifying suffix ko is also written k» and kS ; the indefinite particle om also occurs as 
«ot. Ai and e are interchanged; thus, a-laik-om and tt^lik-om, he was. Ai^ do, and ao seem 
aU to denote the sound a. Compare havng and hong, come ; khaom and khaim, a certain 
fruit; ekdok and choi, to buy. ConcniTing vowels are often contracted. Thus, a-md-m 
and tiHM&i, he; ckeng-ka-ta, i£., ehe-4ng-karia, going; a-ta, saying; from U, to' say, 
plus the suffix d, etc. The form te»g, in, which occurs beside Uyeng and tiyang, is 
probably of the same kind. The y in Hying is enphonic, while ya in tiyang is probably 
written for A ISie diphthongs id and io are usually written iwd and iuoo. Thns, hhivcd, 
village; cloth. T and ta are also euphonio in words such as a-chi-yd, going; 

m-mirwdy aeeii^. fo euphonic in a»‘d-reng~d:=an~reng-d, all. W is probably written 
for # m $M>k, slave ; moem, wiri4 etc* ^ interchangeable, and probably sU 

Writieniftnrin; thus, woa and Ant, bdly; Aa-tad and Ao-nd, that, i/ and r interchange in 
HrfUt rupee; silver. ]Pinal ocusemaniB are usually softened whoa a vowel is 

ad^ed. Thus, cAdA, eat; okAg~&, eating; IM, eaater, come; a-fttd-o, coming. Pinal 
ocnaoBaidB are sometimes si^^ Tims, inoA and not; aldA, £u, but {-(for-fliofo, how 
for ? Pinal ny seems c^ten to be very fointly sounded. Thus, kanrtbo4n-ka-ia, for 
km-tko4ng-i(hta, ariring. ‘Jf in o-s^-pd-yot, he divided, is probably only written fw *», 
before jp. Compare ea-s^w-ro, divide. Okam, word, comnumd, seems to be identical with 
ehaing, word. Both are probab^ writtmi for cMny. If is often doubled between 
vbwtls. Urns, Isw-d, ftar <»«, Imuse-in ; kihinrnd> for I examining, etc. 

BroftoW nnd SuBIvbs* — ^M ost of tlfo prefixes and soffixes whfoh occur in Aimol 
bare a dittiiict meaniaR of tbdr own and will be deedt 'iritb below. Only a few prefixes 
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are used in a wider sense. Thus, a, in <*-*«*, goou ; a-^d-lam. durice ; i'fw. in kan’kan-royof 
together; rm, in n/a-chial, suit ; ma-tik, worthy; ma-ium-pu, young; ru, in ru-i^u, nest; 
ra-imi, tail ; ra-naga, very, etc. 


Articles. Ihere aru no articles. Tlie numeral khnt or to^kkat, one, is used as an 
indehnite article, and pronominal pretixffs, demonstrative pronouns, ami relative clauses 
are used in order to convey the idea of definiteness. 


l^OUns. The prefixes u and ka, which often occur before nouns denoting relation- 
ship and parts of the body, are the possessive pronouns of the tliini and fis-st persons. Tliua, 
«-pd, his-fathcr ; my-sister ; e-kd-nu, i.e„ alas, lit. 0 my mother. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of aiumate nouns. It is (listiiignished by means 
of sufiaxes, and, in the case of human b.?ings, also by using dlSTerent woids. Thus, a-pd, 
lather ; a-nu, mother : pa-sal, man ; uu-mai, woman : pa-ml nai, man young, hoy ; nu-mai 
not, girl ; a-ndi pa-sal ndi. Ms-son boy, son ; a-ndi nu-mai ndi, {hiughter.” p'asal is also 
used as a male su£B.x ; thus, ndi pusal, ciiild male, son. lire usual siifiixes are, in the 
case of human beings, pd and nu, and, in the case of animals, a-chal and chal, makC and 
(i-pui, female. Thus, sicok-pd, a male slave ; a-lom-m, his-wife : se-kor a-chal, horse ; 
se-kor a-pui, mare : kel chal, a he-goat ; kel a-pui, a she-goat. 

Number.—Thare are two numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is 
necessary to mark the plural some w’ord conveying the idea of plurality is added; thus. 
swok ngdi, servant many, servants ; a-tar-ngai, old creatures ; $i-kor a-chal tarn, horse 
male many, borses ; Idrfdi a-tam, rupee many, these rupees. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any sufdx. Ab is often 
added in order to emphasise the noun. Thus, sS-kor a-ngoi-pd ydfal-ko, horse white’s 
saddle; o-/«d mati-ko, thatof the-price. The sufiSx »», by, by means of, denotii^ the 
agent, is usually added to the subject of a transitive verb. Thus, asteok-pam-ko a-lai- 
sdng-d, his-servant-male he. answered ; kas-Mong-in ka-el a-pSr, shrimp my-thigh it-bit. 
The Qettiiive is often expressed by simply putting the governed before the govwming 
noun. Thus, ka-pd mook ngdi, my father’s servants. The governed noun is often 
repeated by means of a possessive pronoun prefixed to the govern^ noim. Tims, fai- 
hang a-rorbu, ant its-nest, ants’ nest ; rul a-rmai, snake its-tail, the snake’s tail. The 
Vocative does not require any suffix, but an e is sometimes prefixed ; thus, e-pd, O father. 
Other relations are indicated by means of posipositions. Such are d, in, on, to, with ; da 
and dd, in, on ; in, of, by means of ; kdrd, among ; medrlirng-am and tm-ton, before ; 
ntu-mag-a, getting-not, without; adk-iiiHg and nug-d, back-at, behind; sHag-d, in; 
filng, tdng, tiymg, in, at; yang, on ; yfysg imd yittg-d, to, from, etc. 

Adjectives. — ^Adjectives are usually preceded by the prefix a; thus, a-$d, good; 
a-sdng-ee, liigh. A prefix ma oocnis in ma-tdm-pd, younger. The sufiSx pd in this and 
in other adjootives is a suffix of the relative participle. The usual vahal suffixes are 
added when the adjectives have the function of a verb ; thus, a-^ug-yoi, he is talL 
Some adjectives liave, according to the list of woids, two forms according to the number 
of the qualified noxm. Thus, a-sa nd-mai, a good woman ; but e-edi nii-mai ngdi, good 
woniott. There arc no instances in the specimens to riiow the application of this extra* 
ordiiuoy rule, Adjectlvos usually follow, but occasionally adao p«?cede the noun they 
qualify. The, particles of comparison am ndgS and kdrS ; thus, a-ehar-im ndg-d 
pang-pd a-sdng-yoif his<eister than his-brotiiiw he-tnU-is; anrd-ring-d kata a-eang-a, all 
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among tall, tallest. A kind of superktlro is also effected by adding cak ; thus, puwon 
0-»d’tak, cloth g<x)d-much, the best cloth. 

irtmierals.~The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. An in the first three numerals is probably a generic prefix, but I fail to 
see the rule for its use. Thus, we find posal an-khai, and paacU khat, a man. There are 
no traces in the specimens of other generic prefixes. In a-ma man-ko lu-fdi an-ni makhdi 
man-kiy that-of the-price rupees two and-a-half, the last man-ke seems to be a repetition 
of the subject man, price, and is not a generic suQix. 

FronoxuiS. — ^Tlie following are the Personal pronouns : — 

Sii^ular,— 

kaiy 1, nang, thou. a-md, he, she, it. 

ka, my. na, thy. a, his, her, its, 

kairkorui, mine. thine. a-md-td, his, hers, its. 

Plural, — 

kc^ni, we, our. nang-ni, you, your. an^marH, a^morm, they, their. 

A form nod, thou, seems to occur in kai geng-a lal nai na-pek-rang, me to property 
thou thou-give-wilt ; and tii ging-d nai-chok'mo, whom from thou-boughtest ? Nai in 
the first instance is perhaps identical with Chiru nai, property, and nai in nai-choh-mo 
seems to be a miswriting for na, A form na-fak, he, oocnis in the list of words. The 
p^sonal pronomu are indected as nouna Thus, kai ka-chamg, I my-word, of me ; nang 
narsipd, thou thy-service, thy service; a-mdruA chaHmg, their word. Ni in kai-kami, 
mine; nang-nann, thine, mast be considered as the rerb suhstantive. In nang-a-rang- 
ki, thine, an o is inserted between nang and the postposition rang, for. Words such as 
ko, tie, ti, etc., are added in order to emphasise the pronouns. Thns, hvtd-ko, I ; nang^a- 
remg'ki, thine ; a-rnd-U, he. They are all originally demonstrative pronouns. 

Demonstrative pronouns. — Hi, this ; ha and kha, that. Man-ko in pasal han-ho 
ftA-loi-gd ormanrohs, man that field-to he-senf^ seems to contain ha, the suffix of the 
i^ent, and the emphasising particle ko. 

There axe no relative pronouns. A idative participle is formed 
by adding the suffix d. Thus, lai-pdk kha-da a-om-d pa-sal khat, country thid-in 
being man one. The oedinmy tenses of the verb can be used in the same way. Thus, 
mok i-ehdi eha-toSi, pigs eaten hxBka ; kai geng-d om lim, me to being all ; kadging-d lal 
tud napik-rmg napSk-ta-ro, me to property thou-giTe*wilt, thou give, give me the duare 
vbinh you intend to leave me. In the last instance the relative participle follows the 
noun. Pd seems to form relative participles or nouns of agency. IStas, a-nM 
a hisHma tiie^elder; hoi^-thaA-pd Am kami-goi, a-oleyer*man I l-am. 

JnUrrogatios pronouns.— IHH ho, who? i-mo, what? i-rcMn-no, why? i-yat-mo, 
bovFvnudi? howniai^? is translated ‘where is the flesh?* intheseoond 

qpMbnsn. OAmmo seems, tfaerefoKSb to mean. * wh^ ?* An indefinite pronoun is effected 
by adding aw to pronoun in ; thus, tiurum pS-metku, any one gave not. 

TozlWr^'TethB axe (mnjagsted in pezscm and numher by means pnm<unina! 
gggSsm. Thaae ace bob I * btw, bcHw,we: so, iboa; non and nano, you: a, h^ she, it; 
^ and OM, The arngolw prefbees sometimes oeeur witii a verb in the phmd. In 

.ataa seMBS to he used in tiie same way in ontMna- 
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lum, he caused roll, etc. In i~mo arsi-iho-m, n liat is being done r ani M»cins to be a 
demonstrative pronoun, and tlie literal translation is appaumtly ‘ what that-done ? ’ Tlie 
plural prefix is u^*d when tbo subjwt comprises two wonls connected by means of IS, 
with. Thus, mng-ko kai-lS a-m-tUi kan-om-a, thou met-with always we-remain. The 
prefixes are sometimes omitk*d. In a-hoyan ckSg-S, they tiappiiy eating-arc, the prefix 
an before eMg-& seems to have been c<mtractod with the a of the preceding a-hojf’Si. 

The root alone, without any sufiix, is freely used to denote present and past times. 
Thas, kai ka-m, I I-am ; mi pa-$al aa-ni an-om, child male two they -were. A suffix 
d, which generally forms adverbial clauses and conjunctive participles, is sometimes 
added, apparently* without changing the meaning. Thus, a-Hl-a, he said ; d-tigai-donS, 
he recollected. So and mS are apparmitly assertive suffixes in sentenoot such as i-rm 
am-tho‘So, what are they doing ? nang-in kil ti an-khal Jag-om tui-pS~tnak-$S, thou goat 
young one even thou-gavest-not. The suffix ieU has a similar function ; see Negative 
particle, l)elow. 

The suffix of the Past tenm is yoi aa in Chiru. Compire Eangkhol joi, to complete, 
to finish. Thus, a-scfl-pc-jroi, ho divided-gave ; 1-have- walked ; kai korve-yoi, 

1 1-had struck. It is also used to denote the present time when the action of the verb is 
considered as an established fact. Thus, ka-pd-ko in Ha-d a-om-yoi, my father house 
small-in he-lives. A-ni-yoi, it is, it was, is sometimes added to a verb in order to em- 
phasise that the action really takes place. Thus, ani-loi kai tho a^ni-yoi, sin I did it-was, 
I sinned indeed. A kind of past tense is also effected by prefixing laik, lai, or Hi. 
Thns, a-laik‘Om and a-Uk-om, he was; a-lai-tang-d, be answered. This form is also 
nsed as an imperfect ; thus, kai ka-lai-vS, I was striking. A suffix pi is apparently added 
in forms such as a-yu-pe, he kissed ; a-dmg-pS, it fell ; a-liii-pg, he entered, etc. But 
these forms are really compound verb% the latter part being a verb pi, probably identical 
with pi, to give. Compare a-per-a-pS, he bit, where the pronominal prefix is added to 
both verbs, forms such as a-ma-lum-re, be-caused-to-roU, are perhaps due to the 
influence of Heith^ 

A Pretent dejimte is formed by prefixing la, or hj adding the verb om, to be, to 
remain. Thus, iaika-la-vS, 1 am striking; te-rdt ta-chik a-la-pS, cattle food he-is- 
giving; aS‘kor a-okmg-ehfm, horse he-ridii^-ls. 

The suffix of the Future is ing, probably a postposition meaning ‘ for,’ ‘ in order to.' 
The pronominal prefixes are wanting before this form ; thus, lai ekoi-not^ag, fine pay-not- 
will, I will not pay fine. The verb ii, probably meaning * to say,’ preceded by the 
pronominal prefixes, k usual]^ added. Thus, oa-rit-^'ia'ti, going-saying-for-I-say, 
1 win go and say; thou wilt strike. Another suffix df the future kroiM. 

Thus, tMup-nf m-eS^ng, you will strike; na-pSk-rang, thou wilt give; ia-toon ma»- 
kkop-rang, my-belly (I) fill-will The form ciemg-lang-rmg, in na-meok khat ehang- 
laug-rong, thy-seevant one (I) be-will, seenw to be connected with toe imperative, l-eig- 
d-mo-ha-tm-ko, beomse^ perl^ps contains a fiotaze ka^tin. The literal translation seems 
to be ‘ why ? I will tell* 

The suffix oi toe In^emtive is ro, and in toe first person plural rai. Thus, pi-ro, 
give ; va-oioi-ro, bring; Ung-pS-rOi cause to put mi ; om-lang^i, let us remain. JLang 
in owlmg-rai also occurs in tm-meok khat ehang-kmg'rrmg, thy-aervant one (1) be-will. 
Tah prefixed to ro in uof^ta-ro, give ; Wwp-#a-r», pat* etc. 
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Tke root alone, -witliout any suffix, is used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. Thus, hai- 
ni-ko c.-lion-o. kani-om-ld a-ni^yoi, we happily our-remaining-this it-good-is. The past 
tense ending in yoi is used as a past verbal noun. Postpositions are freely added to these 
verbal nouns in order to form adverbial clauses. Thus, ni a-laiJe-a-lak om-d, days few 
being-in, after a few days had passed ; a-luaff-arthag^a, his-mind-its-angry-becoming-in, 
having got angry; a4dg-a a-om4dy-d, distance-at his-being-time-at, when he was far off; 
a~tH-nfu liis-dying-after, after he had died ; ka~ehang-yoi-yd, my being-finishing-in, 
having been ; a~ring-yoi-ke-a-nin-ko, his-revived-having-on-account of, because he came 
alire, etc. Compare Adverbial and Conjunctive participles. A suffix na seems to occur 
in u-hong-na-khan-a-ko, his-coming-time-at-just, as soon as he came. The sufitx of the 
Infinitive of purpoee is rang, the same postposition which is also used in order to form 
the future. Thus, kai-ko na-nai chang-rang ka-ma-tik-ni-ldi-ma, I thy-son being-for 
I-worthy-am-not ; tU-rang ka-tho-yoi, dying-for I-prepared, I am about to die; kem 
chdk-rat^, our eating for, in order that we might eat. Compare mng-a-ra»g-ke, thee-for, 
thine. The purpose can also be expressed in other ways. Thus, * took sel-ro ’ a-ta, ‘ pigs 
tend* saying, in order to tend pigs. 

Varticiplee . — The Belative participles have been mentioned with Kelative pronouns. 
The noun of agency is, as stated in the same place, formed by the suffix pd. A word 
king is added in ydu-sel-pa-keng, a shepherd. Lau-ekonrmi-kengy a cultivator, contains 
the same word king, and is formed by prefixing the relative participle without any suffix 
to mi, a man. The suffix a, mentioned with verbal nouns, forms Adverbied and Con- 
junctive partinples. Thus, a-hoy-a om-lang-rai, happily let-us-rcmain ; a-ring-d a-ku-vd 
a-pu-pi, his-neck-on he-falling he-kissed; cheng-ka-ta va-ril-ing-ha-ti, go-will-I-saying 
say-I-will, I will go and say. The suffix Id forms a conjunctive participle Vhich is sub- 
stituted for the first of two co-ordinate imperatives. J»is prefixed to this la if the imper- 
ative is of the first person plural, and «» if it is of the second person plural. Thus 
a-koy-d nek-in-Id a-koy-d om-lang-rai, merrily eating merrily let-us-remain ; puwon asd- 
tak oa-ckoi“un4d a-md-hi man-kai-ro, cloth best bringing him oause-to-wear. In a-md- 
ha-ko vB-jag-in-ld rui-yd khit-ro, him beaten-having ropes-with bind, in-ld is the 
suffix in the second person singular. 

There is no Passive voice. I5ie suffix of the agent is usually added to the subject of 
an actiTe transitive verb. When it is dropped the context shows how to translate. Thns 
asnong-yoi-mo, hfe<jooking? is he cooked? ka-xHong-yoi, my-cooking, I cooked. Tha 
first of these sentences must he translated as a passive, the second as sm active. Kdi^in 
horviong-y^ me-hy my-cooking-took-plaoe, would have removed all ambiguity. The list 
g^es kai-in na-vif I am beaten, but kaf-in is probably wrong. .Eot norve-rang a-ni-goi, 
iw thy-eteking it-i^T shall be straok, is a correct form. It might also be expressed in 
we following way, nang-in kai na-ve-rang a-m-yd, thee-by me thou-sfiike-wilf it-is, I 
Shan he struck indeed. 


verbs at© freely formed in order to modify the meaning of the primaiy 
j he-cacQ^liTed-agaiii, he came aliye agaixi ; chdeng^khiffak^ 

J* ' ^*^'d®®ttoy©d ; a-sin-pe-yoi, be divided-gave. The prefixes ma and man form causa- 
mm.: Tms, anma-m-yoi, ^loy-lct-Mm-g© ; a-man-ohe, he-caused-to-go, he sent. En 
S»ia«fo havehe«n proax^ ito #Aoinlt«>*-fji<HW probably for ka-en-tho-ing-ka-bot 
It eesQia tp mean * ap.* Mong, to Oome, is used as a prefix in ord(w to denote 
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rao!i*'!! ’ownnK tlii' eom».-carr.', lirir.", .ir jr-J jimbaJjl.v 
niriit.-i ‘ tfi "n,’ and der!fi't‘s motion, "ilius ra-Pf’}n-rr>, in-nn ; ml-hn H-roi-ifOit vjje 
went and complained. if, arc I'jnnd l*y addjr," to wWi; tl-os 

inro/ii-l<}i~m<t, (lit*) to-fislvr-wiOit’d-not. Irth'fmre^ ‘•eem to ?:,c i'f.rim.il liy ri'duj.iicatiiiif 
tilt* root; thu^i. h'‘-co!niiij‘-c-'mi’n‘rj r.niriin'.?. word^ adi.!(*d in 

order to form compounds art; »lt/u, to ov^in ; Juj, well ; Au>, Lack ; «i, entirely, cie. 

Iho is fati, or 7/ifi. TliriS, thou*ffUTtst-nol ; 

sa-wkiA*, bad ; kni 1 disolc-yed-nttt. Xoj'isflten inst'rtt.d before J»3 ; thus, 

ka-mv-Uk-ni-lni'rim, l-wortby-ani-not. It is probalily a r»*rb suhstantiTC. An<ttlu*r 
negative is noni, correspond ing to lluiv^kliol uoni ; tbu*, Ini choMimbtg, fine (I) pay- 
not-will. 

The Interrogative pnrtkie is mo. It is generally a part of the interrogative pronoun, 
but is sometimes also addi*<l to iht: verb. Thus, nn-Hfig-u M’Stai uni iH-tf/o ttn-haing-ntOf 
thce-behiad man young whosi* he-c iint-sr It is iidikNi to the verb when thitre is no 
interro^tive pronoun ; thus, a-s'iony-yol-hio, has it Ijcen e.iek«*;d r In disjunctive questions 
it is added to both members; thus, <wi na-tigniu tid thn-Oio na-ngam, water hot 
thou-wisbesi, water cold thou-wishest : Doest then prefer hot or cold water ? 

Order of Words. — The usual orier of words is subject, object, verb. Bat there 
are many exceptions from the rule, especially in the list of words. 


S»8 
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Specimen I. 


(State, Maeipue.) 


(Babu Bisharup Singh, 18994 ) 


Pa?al khat nai pasal an-ni an-om. A-eM ma-tum-paa a^pa-yeng 

31an one-qf child male tteo they-were. Hia-son younger hU-father-to 

a-ril-a, ‘E-pa, kai yeng-a lal nai na-pek-rang, na-pek-ta-ro.’ A-pan 
he-said, * Father^ me to property thou{?) thou-gwe-toilt, thoti-give.’ Eia-father 
a-nai an-ni-ya a-lal a-sen-pe-yoi. Ni a-laik-a-lak om-g a-nai 
hia-aona two-for hia-property he-divided-gave. Baya aome being-in hia-aon 

ma-lum-pan a-lal lim a-choy-a mi-khuwa a-lag-a khad-a a-cte-ya 

younger hia-property all he-carrying milage far-to one-to he-going 

puwo-mag-a a-lal lim a-man-mang-yoi. Aman lal lim man-mang-su-wa 
wickedly hia-property all he-toaated. Ee property all waated-afler 
mi-khuwa kha-da bu rarnaga a-lu-yoi. A-ma-ko a-pong-yoi. A-man 
village that-in food very it-dear-heeame. He he-diatreaaed-became. Me 

lai-pak kha-da a-om-a pasal khat-y§ng a-lud-a pasal han-ko, ‘wok sel-ro,’ 

country that-in reaiding man one-to hia-goiag-in man that, ‘piga tend* 

a-ta fai-loy-a a-man-che. A-man-om wok i-ohak eha-wai ngal-om 
aaying fielda-to he-aent. Me^even piga eaten huaha even 

chag-a, ‘ka-wou man-khop-rang,’ ta, ha-va-ngal-ha tto-um pe-ma-ku. 

eattng, 'my-belly fill-teill,* eaying, never theleaa anyone gave-not. 

AK5hing-na-khan-a-ko a-ngai-dona. ‘Ka-pa swok ngai ngal-om 

He-u,4He-bcooming he-to-conaider-began, *My-/ather*a aervanta many even 

a-hoyan chag-a, kai-ko ka-bon-a-cham-a thi-rang ka-tho-yoi. Kai-in 


happily are-eating, I-but my-belly-ita-hunger-mth dying-for I-did. 
kan-tho-m-ka-ta ka-pa yijng oheng-ka-ta Ta-ril-ing-ka-ti, “ E-pa, 
/-amwfir my-father to going aay-will, “ Ofath&>, 

mai-kung-am, (j-pa, na-mai-kung-am, a-ni-loi kai-tho a-ni-yoi. 

brfore, 0-father, tkee-before, ain I-did indeed. 


my-father 

c-pa, 

0-falher, 


na-nul chang-rang ka-ma-tik-ni-lai-ma. Na-swok 


ihy-aon 

khat 

one 

A-hlg-a 

Far-off 


a-ni-yoi. 

indeed. 

kara 


I 

Pa-thien 

God 

£ai-ko 

I 


fie-to J-Korthy-am-not. Thy-aervanta hired among 
cbang-lang-rong.”’ Hi a-ta a-man a-pa-yeng 

be-will.”* Thia he-aaying he ' hia-father-to 


a-om-lay-a a-pan 
hia-hetnj-titue-ai hia-faiker 


a-mu-wa, a-lung-a-si-ya 
ke-aeeing, hia-mind-ii-moving 


na-swok 

thy-aervant 

a-hong-yoi. 

he-came. 

a-nai-yeng 

hia-aon-to 
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a-von"-yon|?-a a-rins-rt a-iu-vrii, a-yu-pt*. lla-wa-Lac-ko a-aai-ia 

he-runmnj his-neck-on ke-kissf’!. Tkenuj/n hu-$0H 

a-p:V-yeag a-ril-a, ‘ £-i4, ?a-thi>*n niai-kur;;:-am, t'-pa, iia-in;u-kun 5 -am, 
hii^-f'ither’t>> he-^nid, ‘ O-fatker, (Jyd ir/ore, O-father, ihe<>-hefore, 

a-ni-loi kai-tlio a-iii-yoi. Kai-ko na-rdi chani^-raug ka-ma-tik-ni-Iai-ma.’ 
«« l-did iudeed. 1 be-ii) I-K<jrihff-am‘not* 

Ha-wa-han*ko a-pun a-swnk-ni'ni yeng a-rli-a, ‘ Pawoa a-^a-tak 

Thereupon hi*-f other hu-servants to he-mid, * cloth test 

ra-clioi-ua-la a-ma-bi man-kai-ro, a-kut-da ku.t-<?alit khat maa-tieng-ro, 

bringing him came-to-tcear, his-haitd-O’i nng one put, 

a-ke-ya khongliup beng-pe-ro. Ba a-hoy-i uGk-in-Ia, a-boy-a om-laag-rai ; 
his’/oot-on shoe put. Food happily eating happily rermin-let-ns ; 

i-sig-a-mo-ka-tia-ko ka-niii bi-ko a-tbi-nu vai-khal a-bong-ricg-ret ; 

because my^son this he‘died‘having ouce-tnore he-caue-ahce-again; 

a*mang-nu vai-kbat ka-niu-ret.’ Hi an-ta a-tuu-ko an-ma-nin 

he-lost-being once-more I-satc-again' This saying now they 

aa»inan*hoi-yoi. 
they -mad e-merry. 

Ha-wa-takaa-ko a-nai u-lien-pa loi-lay-a a-laik-om. A-man a-in 

That-time-at hU-son elder fields-in he-tcas. Me Hs-houee 

a-hong-yong-tiyang khuwoag ring ani*lam a-jed-a. A-maa a-swok 

his-coming-arricitig-at drum sound dancing he-heard. Me his-sercant 

khat a-koy-a, *I-mo ani-tbo-so?’ a-ta a-ding-kOl-a. Ha-wa-ban-ko 

one he-calling, * What is-being-done V eayiug he-asked. Thereupon 

a-STTok-pan-ko a-lai-sang-a, ‘ Na-nai*paag-pa a-bong-kir-yoi, “nat-sat 
his-sertant-male he-answeredt * Thy-younger-brother he-came-returned, “ illness 
mu’mag-a a-hongkir-yoi,*' a-ta na-pan a-hoy-a bu a-laik-don-a.’ 

without he^ame-refumed,*' toying thy-father merrily food he-preparedJ 

A-nu ii-lidn-pan a-luag-a-tbag-a lut-nwom-lai-ma. Ea-wa-na-kban-a-ko 

Mis-son the-elder getting-angry to-enter-udshed-not. Therefore 

a-pan a-ba-suwog-a a-va-ma-tbSm-yoi. A-man a-pa-yeag a-sang-yoi, 

his-father he-eoming-out he-entreated. Me his-father-to he-antwered, 

‘ Ea-ro, kum M-ba i-yat-da nang na-sipa ka-tbo-wa rai-kbat jag-om 

'Look, years these many-in thy thy-sercice I-doing time-one even 

na-cbam kai niel-om-ma, hi-ba-dor-a-ngal-bi ka-sap 

thy-eommand I disobeying-toas-not, nevertheless my-friends 

ka-ya-lS kan-kan-roy-a kan-cbak-rang nang-ia kel-te aa-kbat 

my-eompanions-with together our-eating-for thou goat-young one 

jag-om na-po-mak-se. Na-lal lim au-mai yeng a-pc-ya 

even thou-gavest-nof. Thy-property all women to giving 

a-man-mang-su-na na-nai hi a-bong-na-kban-a-ko nang-in bn na-laik-don/ 

wasting-all thy-son this he-came-whe» thou rice thou-preparedst. 



Ha-wii-iiar.-ko a-pan a-ril-a, ‘Ka*nai, nang-ko kai-le a-ni-tiu 
Themfkr fds-jaiker he-said, ‘ My^son, thou me-icUh alicaiix 
kan-f-m-a, kd-yeng-a om lim nang-a-rang*ke. A-tun-ko na-nai-pang-pa 
u:v-ri97Jttiihed, m^-tcifh Idny all thine-is. A’oto ihy~youvger~brother 

a-tiii-ya a-ring-Toi-ke-a-nin-ko, a-mang*ret rai-khat ka-niu-yoi-ke*a-nin-kn 

he-di fid-hating he-camc-alwe-beeatisfi, he-lost-being again I-fonnd-bemuse 
kai-ni-ko a-hoy-a kani-oni-lii a-ni-yoi.’ 

7ee happily to-remcin it-is' 
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Ton-a Ciiem<‘hons-sai-i}a an-ta pa-sal kiifit a-Iek-om. Tui-daas-a ch.'m 

Former'll ChPm-choHff -mi-pa culled man one he-icun. Fiser-af dao 

li-tfit. Kai-kuTTong-in a-el a-p<'r-a-pe. A-lun£r*-a-tliag-a 

h&iiharpctied. Shrimp his-thigh it-hit. His-rnlud-ii-angry-heing 

Clu'm-ebmg-sai-pfi ruo-tuk khaura a-yong-chul. Ar-cliii a-ting a-ilens-pe, 

CliSm-chovg-sai-pd cut fruit-tree it-felL Cock Ms-baeh it-Jell, 

a-lung-a-tbak, ha-wu-han-ke fai-baxig a-ra-bit a-tliTii. 

hie-mikd-it-angry-became, therefore ant iU-neet Ac-broke, 

x\.-lung-a-thak, rul a-rrnai a-bGl-pc. Rul-in a-lung-a-tbak-a 

lia-mind-it-angry-became, snake its-tail it-stnng. Snake its-mind-if -angry -becoming 
sangal a-el a-cbuk-pe. A-sangal-in a-lui^-a-tbak-a mot-kuiig 

boar his-thigh U-bit. Boar his-miud-it-angrg-becoming plantain-root 

a-fuv-a. Bak a-lung-a-ihak-a sai-pui a-kuor-a 

he-destroyed. Bat its-mind-it-angry-becoming elephant-female her-ear-in 

a-lut-pe. Sai-pui-in a-lung-a-tbak-a sum-ti‘iong a-ma-lum-re, 

it-entered. Elephant her-mind-it-angry-becoming mortar ahe-caused-to-roH, 

a-ma-Ium-in-kS tar-te-pi in a-deng-kbiyak-yoi. Tar-te-pi-in 

roUing-hy toidoio house it-destroyed. TFklow 

a-lung-a-tbak \ra-hau-roi-yoi, ‘ Sum-tuong, lai choi-ro.’ Sum-tuong, 

her-mind-it-angry-became tcent-complained, ‘ Mortar, fine pay.* Mortar, 

‘Lai choi-noning, sai-pui-in a-na-ma-lum.’ ‘Sfii-pui, lai choi-ro.’ 

^Eine pay-not-vMl, elephant she-eaused-to-rolV * Elephant, fine pay.' 

‘ Choi-noning, ka-kuwor-ii bak a-lui’ * Bak, lai choi-xo.’ * Choi-noning, 

' Bay-nof-mll, my-ear-in bat it-entered.* * Bat, fine pay.* ‘ Bay-nof-will, 

ka-kui^ sangal-pan a-na-fur-p5.* * Sangal, lai ohoi-ro.’ ‘ Choi-noning, 
my-root boar he-destroyed* *Boar, fine pay.* ^ Bay-nof-tcUl, 
pul-in ka-51 a-na-chuk-pe.’ ‘ Eul lai choi-ro.’ ‘ Choi-noning, ka-ra-mai 
make my-tUgh it-stmg.* * Snake fine pay* ‘ Bay-notiDill, my-tail 
Eai-bang-in an-bel.’ ‘ Fai-bang nang lai ohoi-ro.* ‘ Choi-noning, ar-chan 
ants they-stung* * Ant thou fine pay.* * Pay-not-toill, cock 
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a-ra-hu a-thai.’ *lr-cha, lai ohoi-ro.’ * Choi-noEing, ka-ting-yang 
mtf-nesl he-lroke.* ‘ Cock, jine pay* ‘ Fay-nof-iciU, my-back-on 
Ikliaoin in a-deng-a ka-lung-a-thak.’ ‘ Khaom, lai choi-ro.’ ‘ Choi-noning, 
fruit itfalling my-mind~U-angry-got* ' ^ Fruit fine pay.* 'Fay-not-vMl, 
Ch6m-chong-sai-pan ka-kung a-tuk.’ * Chem-choi^-sai-pa, nang lai choi-ro.’ 

Chim-chong-8ai-pa my-root he-cut* ‘ Cheni‘ch(mg~mi-pa, thou fine pay.* 

‘Choi-noning, kai-kuong-in ka-el a-per.’ *Kai-kuong, lai choi-ro.’ 

* Fay-not-ioUl, shrimp my thigh it-hit.* ^Shrimp, fine pay* 

Bang-lai-ma. ‘Lai dhoi-ro,’ vai-khat a-ding-kel-yoi. Sang-lai-ma. ‘A-ton-ko 
Ansaered-not. * Fine pay* mee-more she-requested. Anmered-not. * Kova 

kai-kuong, tui lu-mo na-ngam, tui dai-mo na-ngam ? ri-ro.’ 

shrimp, toater hot thou-preferrest, water cold thou-preferrest T teU* 

*Tui dai ka-ngam.* Tui day-a an-ma-soi-yoi. Kai-kuong, ‘ Hoi^-thai-pa 

* Water cold Iprfer* Water cold-in they let-go. Shrimp, * Skilful-man 
kai ka-ni-yd.’ Lai-pak a-lung-a-tbak-re-yoi. ‘ Sai-pui yong-koi-ro, tui 
I I-am.* People their-mind-it-angry-became. * ’Elephant call, water 

man-dip-rai.’ A-kai^-yoi. Kai-kuong an-chur-yoi, an-thak-yoi. 

easue-to-suck-let-us* It-dry-became. Shrimp they-caught, they-hUled. 

‘tl-ohok-pa me-pu-chang-ro.* A-suong-yoi. *A-suong-yoi-mo?’ ‘ Ka-suong yoi.* 
'Frog dress {-the-fish).* Ee-cooked. ‘ It-cooked-is t * ‘ I-cooked-hnve* 

‘ VarsaDn-To.* ‘ A-tak o-ho-mo? ’ Omag-a. TJ-chok-pa, *A*tar-ngai, ma-chial 
'Divide* ' Flesh wihere-is ? * Was-not. Frog, ' Old-ones, salt 

ka-enna ka-cbak-yoi.’ Lai>pak an-lung-a-thak-yoi. An-reng-a 

I-examnivg I-mten-have* People their-mind-it-angry-became. All 

an-fflg-a an-cbe-yoi. Ha-wa-ya^ra u-chok-pa-hi an-sik-pe-ya 

fhey-pinching they-departed. Ther^ore frog th€ir-pmching-fr<m 

«^ting«-&cK)httt a-om-yoi. 

Us-haek-wart it-was. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Sow warts came on the toad*s back. 

Ob&co upon a time there vas a man called Chemchongsaipa. He iras sharpening 
hit axd by the xirer, when a shrimp nipped him on the leg. Chemchongsaipa became 
a»4 out down a k'ha4vs tree.^ The tree became angry, and dropped one of its 
fenib. The fcnifc fell cm tlm back of a cock. The cock became angry, and scratched up 
lA •bW' Bsti The ants became angry, and stung the tail of a snake. The snake be- 
and .Wt a boar cm the 1^. The bo^ became angry, and rooted up a plan- 
tabi*tiee« A bat (tbai lited in the root of the plantain-tree) became' angry, and flew into 

* Ifa w k wKlwRiieit.li. 
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an eiepliant’a ear. The elephant became angry, and set a mortar rolling ; and the mortar 
as it rolled knocked dbvrn a widow>wuman’s house. The widow* woman became angry 
and began to scold. 

* Bdortar,' sahl she, * pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t *, said the mortar. ‘ The elephant set me rolling.* 

‘ Elephant, pay a fine.’ 

‘ I won’t. A bat got into my ear.’ 

' Bat, pay a fine.* 

‘I won’t. A boar rooted up the plantaia*root which was my home.* 

' Boar, pay a fine.’ 

* 1 won’t. A snake bit me on the leg.* 

‘ Snake, pay a fine.* 

* I won’t Ants stnng my tail.* 

‘ Ant, pay a fine.’ 

* I won’t. A cock scratched up my nest* 

‘ Cock, pay a fine.’ 

* I won’t A MoMvi'fruit fell on my back and made me angry.* 

* Khaum, pay a fine.’ # 

* I won’t Chemohongsaipa cut me down.’ 

* Chemohongsaipa, pay a fine.’ 

* I won’t A shrimp nipped me on the leg.* 

* Shrimp, pay a fine.* 

Bui the shrimp remained silaai. 

Again she said, ‘shrimp, pay a fine.’ 

Bui the shrimp remained dlent. Said she * Would you rather (die in) hot or in 
cold water ?’ 

' 1 would rather (die in) cold water.’ 

So they put him into cold water, and he (je«ed at them and swam away), saying, 
* I am (too) clever (for the likes of you).’ 

Then they all became very angry, and called the elephant, who sucked up all the 
water till it was dry, and than they caught the shrimp aud killed him. They gave him 
to a toad to cook. ‘ Is it cooked ? ’ said they. * It’s ready,’ said the toad. * Then 
carve it for us.* (He gave them nothing but the broth.) ‘ Where is the flesh ? ’ There 
was none. ‘ Old fellows, in testing the flavour, I accideutally sxvallowed the shrimp.* 

So the people beoamo angry, and erecyone pinolied him (on the l»ck} and went 
bis way. Thu% owing to this pinching, toads have had warts on their backs ever 
since. 
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CHIRU. 

The Chinis are a small tribe in tbe Manipur State. They are estimated to number 
between 500 and 1,000 souls. Most of them live in the mountains to the vest of the 
vallev, but a few Chirus are also found as a migratory tribe in the valley. Major 
McCulloch thoT:^ht them to form a connectuig link between the Songboos and the 
southern tribes. Their language is most closely related to Hallam, Eom, Eangkhol and 
Langrong. 

AUTHOaiTIES— 

SIcCuiliOCH, Mi JOB W.,’—Aeeouitt of the VaVey of Mmnipore and of the Sill Tribes; with a Comparative 
Vocabulary of ike Mmnipore and other Languages^ Selections from the Becorda of the Govemmeat 
of India (Foreign Department). No. xxTii, Calcutta, 1S59. Short account of the tribe on p. 65. 

G. H.,— m the Locality and Population of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningihi EiverSe Journal of the Elojal Asiatic Society, New Series, Yol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 
and it Note on Chem on p. 238. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been recrived from 
Manipur. They have all been prepared by Babu Bisfaarap Singh at Kangjup KhuL They 
are the only foundation for the remarks on Chiru grammar which follow 

PrMlllliciatioll.— The marking of long vowels is not consistent. Thus, we find Md 
and iha, that ; rd»ff and ranp, for ; amd-ni and a-tna-tii, they. V is always marked as 
long. Th^ are apparently two diphthongs us, one with a long d, and anoth^ with a 
a. Thus, nut, child ; uai, property. Both are sometimes interchangeable with e and 
•. Thus, a-rai-foi and a-rS-yoi, he said ; iBok-ri’rang, I will go and say. 0 and d seem 
to doiote the same sound. Thus, khu and kio, village ; and ro, the suffix of the 
imperative. 0 is also interchangeable with au ; thus, ra-chok and rarchauk, buy. The 
vowels of prefixes are often changed so as to agree with the vowels of the following 
qrllables. Thus, €Hf», two ; u-ruk, six ; kasd-pd, my son ; ku-m-nu) my daughter ; ma- 
fimt sound ; milU, four ; mu~lung, mind ; a-rot, he said ; o-om, he was, etc. luphonio 
w’s and y*8 are gmierally inserted aftar an o and u, or i and i respectively. Thus, kho’todi 
in the village ; d-ke^gat on his foot Final consonants are sometimes rilent. ■ Thus, pek 
and pi, give ; vsdk, lodt, and toa, come ; nek and »», tQ eat, to swallow. Final r is often 
doubled } thus, thirr, iron ; ecrkorr, horse. In the same way we find I doubled between 
vowels, thus, nt/oXiai, tcmgue; dltd,ijax. This doubling is probably intended to denote 
the sbcHttciang of &o preceding vowel. Hard and soft consonants are sometimes inter- 
changed. Thus, t$'^jit)ti'dd~nd, having struck j luk-ict'nd, having drawn. 2j and « seem 
^ he interchangeabte in some cases. Thus, a-ni-da-ld, having be^ j a-jem-da-nd, having 
xAroxX In Oe-iti-ngd, having gone, ng is perhaps written for n. /and y are apparently 
inicrchangeahle. Thus, Jtmg imd yoilng, a prefix denoting motion towards ; <hoyet, in 

plenty; Glid'd, happily, etc 8 and eh are written in the same words; thus, ehdk and 
fdl. to cat. 

We have no information ndth regaid to accents and tones. 

Pfefixes.‘~Moit of the prefixes used in CHru are pronominal or vtarbal prefixes, and 
will ho desdt M HH hriow. A is generally the ixjssessive pronoun of the third person, but 
it has also a wider use in the formation of nouns and adjectives. Thus, sun ; a-pu, 
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man, male bein': ; a-A:o», tiffer ; n-fh‘% g-wl; (*-?•>, ^tripeil; ii’!'’, I’it. Ka joiicnl’y 
means ‘ my,’ but it occurs without =u,eh a m«mLng in 9mff’ka-hf'i\ ring; be is 

giring. ITa is the stem o? the demonstrative pronoun, hut is r»W» usvi liefore nouns and 
adjectives ; thus, taa-rim, sound ; m'hl'mff, mind ; ma-ifimu, young. Compare also 
Compound Verbs. Ra wcms to occur in karr-mu, my back ; name. T!ie use 

of sncb prefixes seems to be relatively r<atrictcd, in comparison with Lam^olng, Korn, etc. 

Articles.— The nnmemi Mat, one, is used as an indefinite article, and d' Cnitenass 
is denoted by the nse of relative clanses, pronominal prefixes, and demoitstrative pronouns. 

ITouns. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is often, in the 
cas^ of human beings, distinguished by the nse of different words. Thus, ka-pd, my father ; 
kU-Hu, my mother ; a-pd, man ; m-pdng, woman. The usual suffixes arc pd or male ; 
and nil, female ; thus, ka-na\‘pdng-pa,ra.j younger brother; ho-sarr-m, my sister; ka-$d» 
pd, my son ; kd au-nu, my daughter. Pa and nii-pdng are prefixed in jp«»*n-«df, boy ; 
nH-pdng-sa-ndi, girl. The gender of animals is distinguished by atiding the suffixes cM, 
male, and a-nu-pdng, female. Thu^ sa-korr ehd, horee ; ea-korr u-m-jt&ng, mare. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. 'When it is necessary 
to mark the plural, some word meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ multitude,* etc,, such as hdi, riik, d-rop, 
it-tam-pui, is added. Thus, a-eoiik-hdi, slaves; e-pd a-tha-ruk, good men; ke d-rop, 
goats ; aa-korr chd a-fdm-pui, horse male many, horses. 

Caae . — The Nominative and the./f<;cKsati 2 ?c do not generally take any suffix. Words 
such as hhd, khd-lo, kkd-tfi, Id, and tu, all probably demonstrative pronouns, maybe added 
in order to emphasise. Thus, kiihd tSi khd luk-ta-tid tBdk'ehoi-rit, welbfrom water that 
drawing bring; kai-nd a-md (hsha-pa kid-lo ro-mo-li tampid ka^jem-yoi, I hishis-son 
that stripes- with much I-struck ; o-ntd Mid-tu anahtak jkm-da^nd rui-ru-le khop-ro, him 
that well heating ropes-with bind ; kai-ld bS nek-bid-gd a-thi-rang hd-ni^yoi, I food eat- 
ing-not dying-for I-am, I am dying here with hunger ; a-kai-tu kai-ni-m ka-ma-tor-p oi 
tbe-tiger we we-defeated, etc. The soffix nd, denoting the i^nt, is usually added to the 
subject of a transitive verb ; thus, a-pSrna nai Um a-eem-pi^po4, his father fnroperty all he- 
divkled-gave. Hie Genitive is geaorally expressed by putting the governed before the 
governing word, without any suffix. Thus, ta-korr M-ld kim, horse this year, the years of 
this horse ; ta-korramgoi eof-farr, horse whfi;e's saddle ; mng-pd in, thy-i^her’s house. A 
possessive pnaumn is sometimeB pn^ed to the governing word ; thus, a-kai a-buu, the- 
tiger its-skin. Other relations are expressed by mrans of posipoedtiona Sodh are: — 
a, in, to ; dd, to; ding and a-ding, to ; ding-d and a-ding-d, from; id-rd, from; kong, 
and kung, in, among ; khan, in ; IS, with ; land, on the top of ; mdirkdng-d, and mdl-jtjiN^- 
am, before ; adf-yd, under ; ndh and ad-icd, h^iind ; nd, firom ; rdng, for, etc. 

A4|ectlv68. — Adjectives are genend]^ preceded by a prefix, usually a, hut sometimes 
also oth^sneh as mo and p>; thus, a-fhd, good > white; ffitf-fim-d, young: pd- 

li-ie, smalL In opd orther-pd kiat, man good one, the soffix pd in thtka-pd is {oohably a 
snffix of the relative participle. Adjectivea follow tha noun they qualify, and suffixes and 
postpoeitiona are added to them, and not to the qualified noon. Tkm, a^pd a-thiorriik ding, 
man good-many to, to good men. In nd^pdag hdi a~tha^rdk, good women, there are two 
phiral8offixe8i,oimaiKer the lumn and one after the adjeetive. Hie particles (^comparisaa 
are tSrd and nigd. Ttoni, m-di hard o-lii, two from good, bettinr; arnhdng, 

all (?) than M^h^^besk 7ah,mrud^n»»k20iW Nodded to the adjective in order to form 

2ae 
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a. kind of absolute super latiT©. Thus, pon a-iha-tah^ cloth best, the best cloth. In ama 
a mrfnu hha-tu a-mi-pang-pa-na a-shdng-det, his his-sister that his-brother taller, his 
brother is taller than his sister, the -word dif is perhaps a verb meaning ‘ sm-pass.’ The 
suffix of the agent in a-ndi-pdng-pd-nd shours that this word is the subject. 

ITuinerals. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they quaUfy. There are no traces in the specimens of the use of generic prefixes or 
suffixes. 

Pronouns.— The following are the Fei’sonal pronouns 
Singular,— 

kai, I. nang, thou. a-md, he. 

kai, ka, my. nang, na, thy. a-ml, a, his. 

Plural, — 

kai^i, we. nang-ni, you. a-^ia-ni, they. 

Tbe words khd. Id, and fn may be added to the pronouns as to the nouns in order 
to emphasise. The genitive may be expressed by means of the short forms ka, na, and a, 
but sdso in the same way as with nouns. Thus, kai-ka-chong, of me, lit, I-my-word ; 
nang ehong, of thee, etc. The list of words gives kai-kd-ni and kai^ni, we, but oixly kai~ 
ni occurs in the specimens. The short forms ka, na, and a, are apparently also used in 
the plural; Qyas, kai-ni ka-chong, we our-word, of us. Compare Pronominal prefixes 
with verbs below. 

Itemonstrative pronouns. — Mi, M-hi, and hi’ld, this ; khd, kha-nd, khd-to, nia-khd, 
and tu, that. In ‘m»o a-tko? ’ khdtiyd arrdon, * what is-being-done ? ’ saying he asked, 
khdtigd must probably be corrected to khd ti-gd, that saying. 

There is no Relative pronoun. The base alone is generally used as a relative 
participle ; thus, ma-khd lai-pdk khan o-om mi khaf, that country in being man one. 
Any other form of the verb can apparently be used in the same way, even the imperative ; 
thus, ka-pd-nd kai'a-ding na-pe-rdng-ru nai ko-tvm-rang, my-father-by me-to thou-give- 
rfialt property share, the dare of the property which thou, my father, wilt give me. 
Sometimes the two clauses are put together without any connecting participle. Thus, 
nang ndi H nang nai litn s&kangyor a-ding a-pdk-d ma-mdng-yoi, nang ndi hi cModt-le- 
yd, thy son this thy property harlots to ^ving wasted, thy son this returned-when. In 
a~pd a-fhapd khat, man good one, the form a-tha-pd is periiaps a relative participle. The 
suilxwd forms a relative participle in o-otnmd’Om-md being-being snail-snail, 

ail the that were there;. 

Imterrogaiioe pronouns. — Tunm, who? i-mo, what? i-ra«pa-»»o, why ? i-ydt-mo, 
how many ? irohdurmo, how much ? thns, nang ri-ming i-mo-ti, tby name wbat-called- 
|i ? fMin^ nif-tei iu-nM-mo-ni pa-sa-ndi d-hong, thy back-at whose-son-being boy comes ? 
whose b^ comes behind you. 

JndeifinUe pronouns. — Mi-khat~te, any one, lit. man-one-even. 

YqxIhi.— ^ erbs ate ocmjugated in person by means of pronominal prefixes. These 
sxt ha os k&, I, ySe; na or nang, tbou, you; a, h^ she, it^ they. The vowel of 
tbs prefixes ii often changed. !Qras, we find ki-ra-ehamJt, I bought ; ku-muk-yoi-ye’ld, 
we MW again; wiF-rn-eiioh, thou booghtest ; o-om, they were. The prefixes are some- 
time dn^fped, eqpemafiy before ether prefixes, but it is impossible to find any rule for 
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The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote prrsent !^nd prist limes. 
Thus, kai-m, ka-jem, I strike ; a-rai, he said. The suffix Uli is often used in the 
Tray. Thus, a-ma a-ni-lai, he is ; kai mng mi-rung ro-hoi-lui-mmng^ I thy wn-for 
worthy-am not, I am not worthy to be thy son; mi khat U pe-lui-mh man one even 

gave-not. In a-ma-ni a-ni-ldgS, they T*ere, d is added to this Idi. Compare Prt«ent 
definite. 

^e suffix of the Past tense is yoi; compare Eangkhul joi, Hallam zel and K6m 
yd, Siyin yd-hi. Thus, c-sem-pe-yoi, he divided ; a-ehd-yoi, he brought ; kinu ki-yll-ni- 
yoi, mng sipd ka-tho-wd, years so-many-were, thy service I did, these many years I served 
thee. The suffix yoi is occasionally used to denote the present time ; thus, n-thi-rang kd- 
ni-yoi, dying-for I-am, I am about to die. Its real meaning is ‘ to complete,* ‘ to finish.’ 
Compare HangkhOl joi. These forms are, therefore, root tenses a compound verb. 
Another suffix of the past tense is apparently id. It occurs in the suffix of the conjunc- 
tiro participle ta-m, and in i-chdn-mo a-la-td, how far-is-it ? Compare the use of the 
suffix of the past tenses td after adjectives in Rangkhol. 

The suffix of the Present definite and of the Imperfect is Idi ; tku.s, hn-nn ka-jem- 
lai, I am, was, striking ; a-md-nd ching lon-d shi-rdt so-du ha-pik-lai, he lull top-on cattle 
grass is-giving. The preBx ka in ka-pek-ldi seems to be a transitive particle ; compare 
Tibetan g. 

The suffix of the Future is rang or rang ; thus, icdk-ri-rang, I will go and say ; 
kai-nd a-jem-rang, I shall strike. The suffix seems to be a postposition with the meaning 
‘for.’ Thus, mng-rang, thee-for, thino ; nang nai-rdng, thy son for, to be thy son. In 
this way some of the forms occurring in the list may be explained. Thus, nang-nd a-jim- 
rang nang-ni, thee-by striking-for thou-art, thou wilt strike; kai ni-rung han {i.e., 
probably ka-ni), I being-for I am, I shall be. Compare kai a-thi-ravg kd-ni-yoi, I am 
about to die. In a>-md-ni-nd a-jem-ra-so, they will strike, ra is probably identical with 
rang, and another suffix so is added. Compare, howver, Meithai ra. 

Imperative. — The fonns in No. 77 and ff. in the list of words are verbal nouns, and 
not imperatives. The suffix of the Imperative is ro (ht rci, and in the first person plural 
rot, added to the root or to the suffix rang. Thus, pg-ro or pe-rn, give ; en-ro, look ; 
morthcMro, put ye on ; na-pe-rdng-ru, give thou ; sa-rdng-roi, let us eat. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is used as an Ifs/fsittae or Verbal noun; thus, 
d-Aong, to come ; d~ding, to stand ; ka-ningdi a-koi a-ni-goi, onr-^lad-heing many-being 
it-was, we should make merry. Fostpoationsare&eely added to this form, and in this 
way adverbial clauses are fonned. Thus, bU nSk-bui-gd, food eating-not-in, with httoger ; 
a-sing-yoi-yd, his-to-eome-to-senses-finisbing-in, when he came to senses; nang ndi hi a- 
vMt-lg'yd, thy eon this his-coming-in, when this thy stm oamh ; ma-mSngsdli-yd, wasting- 
all-in, when he had wasted all. In all these instances we have the suffix d added to 
root or to the suffixes yd and IcA (le, U), that i$ to say to the verbal noon of ootmpound 
verbs. Other postpositions used in the same way are khtm, kmi, U, «»d, mHpd, nd, and 
yeld. Thus, a-ni a-lik-te o-otorU-khan, days few tbeir-being-in, when few days had past ; 
a-hong4amd, his coining in, whm he came ; soh^h hiand a-4dn n’ra-rit-md, mail that his- 
running his-xaciug-befbre, or peribaps ; the snaH dffi not run the noe, etc. Many similar 
forms occur, and they may' dftein he as wdl translated as adverbial and conjunctive 
participles. The not alone is also oocasionally used as an thus,srolr 
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Bin arm loi-jpuk m atna-hha ma-se-yoi, pigs to-tend his fields to him he-sent. The usual 
suffix of this form is, howerer, rang or rang-&. Thus, a-tha-na-rang’d, to be ; a-jem-na- 
rdng-d, to strike. Compare Future. Instead of rang we find ro in ha-lom-hai-le a-hoi- 
ning-did-ro, my-friends-with merrily eating-for, in order to make merry with my friends. 

:Participle8.'-The Belaiive participle has been mentioned under the head of Eelative 
pronouns. A Bom of agency seems to be formed by adding hdi; thus, loi-nei-hdi, a 
cultirator ; ke-her-ien-hdi, a shepherd. 

Adverbial participles are formed by means of the postpositions; ilmst o-o-jedd, 
merrUy ; a-JuA-ning-d, happy-mind-in, happily. Sometimes no suffix is added ; thus, o- 
o-yet, in plenty ; na-mak, ill-not-beii^, safe and sound. The suffix d also forms a kind of 
Conjunctive participles. Compare Verbal noun, above. Thus, a-pd-nd a-muk-yoi’yd, 
nu-rm-pok-yoi-yd, wdk-tan-d, ring ro-ko-th(MCd a4um-pe, his father having-seen-him, 
having'pitied, having run, neck embracmg kissed. It will be seen that d may be added 
to the suffix yoi. It is added to Idi in a-she-ldy-d, gone. Other suffixes of this participle 
are ia and iw, (tften added to the suffix of the past tense td. Thus, a-ni-da-ld, having 
been ; jemrda-nd khop-^, havii^ struck bind ; Ink-ta-nd, having drawn, and probably 
also she-tang-d, having gone ; orshe-a-ld, going ; a-w-na-ioo-ld, being. Compare Meithei. 

There is no Passive voice. The absence of the suffix of the agent is sufficient to 
indicate the passive. Thus, t-ww a-tho, what is-being-done ? kai khd-lo na-jem, me thou 
strikest, I am struck; kai khd-lo a-jm-rang ni-tiy me striting-for thou-sayest, I shall be 
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Compound verbs are freely formed in order to modify the sense. Thus, a-sem-pe, he 
divided-gave, he allotted ; todk-ri-rang, go-say-will, I will go and say ; vrdk-tan-d, goii^- 
mnmng; vodk-choi-tan-d, going-bimging-Tnnning, bringing quickly. Several prefixes are 
used, dhns, hoi seems to denote motion from; thus, hoi-rd-tit to answer. Jong and 
young, which are no doubt identicftl, mean motion towards. Thus, jong-koi, to caU ; 
young-loi, to take. Jta feams causatives ; thus, ma-tndng-yoi, he spent ; bit nang-ma-nek, 
food thoa-eansest-to-be-eaten, thou, givest a feast ; nsa-se-ym, he caused to go, he sent. 
Some praxes begin with r, but I cannot see the exact meaning of them ; thus, archm, he 
joined ; ardon, Iw asked ; a-ro-om, he was ; a-ro-jef, he heard ; ro-ko-tho-tod, embracing, 
etc. Other modifying words are added after th^ varh. The che in na-pe-mak-che, thou 
gavest not, does not form a oompoimd with the preceding verb, hut is identical with Lnshei 
ohi, whkh k said to be added to verbs in order to indicate the object ; thus, ka-vel-ang- 
ehi, 1 wfil iriadke ihea Ckmoativet seem to be formed by adding thus, rise-ma- 

sah-ro, cause Mm to wear. Yoi fonos PesiderativeB ; thus, i-»dh-yot, he wiriied to eat. 
O&er additions are Kr, haoh ; ret, again ; »om, t(^e&er ; eu, entirely, etc. 

Tlca IJegidBm pesriMe » #ajt, mdk mahtg; thus, tanAdk-mak, dM not Tm;pe4di- 
■li, did am not wortiqr. Ano&er native but, correspond- 

tag W jpi^ aaoan in ; 6u nek-bui-ya, food-eating-not-in, 

withlAi^Ser* probably corre^nding to Heithet 

inj 

object sometimes 


■■ The jbifi mif y ntm .jssirtteid' k mo. 'V,> ' 

Orto il k e^ijeet, verii. The indirect 
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Specimen i. 

(Bobu Biaharup Singh, 1899.) (St4TX, Maxipca.) 

Mi khat nai apa adi o-om. Adi kong-kara anai ma-tGtoa a*pa 
Man oneC •of) child male tmo were. Two amongat-from child younger hia-father 
ading a-rai, ‘ka-pa, ka-pa-na kd-a-ding na-pC-rang-ru. aai ko^tfim-rang 

to aaid, *my-f other, my-father-hy me-to to-le-giten property my-ahurC'for 

oa-pe-tai^'iu. A-pa*na a-aal adija aai lim a>«Sai-p&<yoi. Aai 

give. Sie-father hia-chUd two-for property all he^ivided-gave. Daya 

alektg o-om-le-khaa a-aai aiatuma lam-la laipak VKat da a-xiai lim 

aome remaining hia~child younger far country a to kia-wealfk all 

a-choi-yoi. Makha laipak khaa tha-aiak-a-kluia-a aai lim ma-maag-yoi. 
carried-and-went. That country in wickedly property all waated. 
Aam-aa aai lim aia-maag-su>liya aiakba laipak kkaa bu ataag-hai-yoi, 

He property all waating^cfter' that country in rice dear-beeame, 

ma-kbaa aiaa a-doag-yoi. Aaia-aa amkha luipak khaa orom aii 

thereupon he hecame-toretched. He that country in reatding peraon 

kbat-le a-rcbaa-yoi. Mi kha wok s&a aaia laipiik wd aaia*kha 

a-io joined-together. Peraon that awine topaature hia field to hint 

naa-se-yoi. "VTok bu s§-klia isak-yot aai khat tS 

aent. Stcitie'a food even-that he to-eat-wiahed man one even 

pS-lai-ma. A-sing-yoi-ya aam-aa ah§a-da a-rS-yoi, ‘ ka-pa adinga s6lo 

did-not-give. Pecoming-aenaible he to-hitnae{f aaid, * my father from hired 

hai o-oy6t a-sak-yoL Koi-li bft afek-bfitiya athi-rang 

hia-aervanta many in-ahundance are-eating. I-on-the^other^hand rice eatnag-noi to-die 
ka-ni-yoL Kai ka-pa ading shg-tengS wfik-ri-rang, “Ka^pa, kai PaMa ading 
I-am-ahout. I my father to having-gone wiU-aay, ** my father, I OoA to 

ka-lau-yoi, mai-kuDgam ka-laii-yoi; kai p a ng Bai-iang io*hoi* 

haoe-done-wrong, you,, before have-dene: vrong } I yonr ekSd^to-de worthy* 

lai-malng. Kaitu, uapg souk BDga na-tfet-rio^ro.” * Ama-nii atbPiyi ^ apa 
am-not. Me your aervant like keep** * Me getH»g-up hiaf other 

ading a-xra-yei» Alla a-pa-nd armil-kba a-roiik-ymy8» aGmapok-yoiy!^ 
to came. From-efar-ojf Ma- father him aeeing, hmtmg-eoai^gaaaum, 

wak-tan-a, ring tokothowfl, a-tttzup&. jL-wM-eA' a-pd adii^ triri-yoS* 
running, neck embracing, liaaed. Hi reh i l d Ignfather to aoM, mgfat , 
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kai Pathin ading ka-lan-yoi, nang mai-kungam ka-lan-yoi, kai 
I God to hctve-done-forong, you before have-done-torong, I yom 
nai-rang ro-koi-lai-maing.* Makhau apa-na asouk hai ading a-rai-yoi 

cMld-to-be vaorthy-amnot' Thereupon hie-faiher hie-servants many to mid, 

‘ pon a-tha-tak wak-choi-tan-a ka-iiai-k*iaa rise-ma-sak-ro ; sungkabek khat 

* garment beat bringing-guicMy my -child let-wear; ring one 

a-kkttt-da jna-t&og-ro, a-keya khongbup ma-tbo-ro. Ea-nM hi a-thiya, > 
his-hand-on put, his-feet-on shoes put. My-child this having died 


wai'khat a*hong-riiig»ret*yoi*ye*la ; a-th an gai atun ku-muk-yoi-ye-la ; kai-ni o-ojeda 
again bedoming-alive ; having-been-lost, now being-found ; we merrily 

sa-rang'Toi ni-rang-roi.’ Atuntu. ama-ni ahoiya o-ona-yoL 

let-us-eat let-us-drinkl Thus they happily remained. 

Eha-fcroi-khan anai u-lien-chang loipuk-a a-ro-om. Ama-na a-in-a 

That-time-at his-chUd elder field-in was. Me his-house-to 

a-hong-iam-a khong ma-ring yam a-ro-j6t. Ama-na a-sotik khat a-Jong-koiya, 
in-coming drum sound dancing heard. Se his-servant one celling, 

‘imo atho?’ kha-tiya, a-rrdon. Ma-khan a-flouk-pa kha-na a-ra-ma-saa^-y<n, 

*wheA is-beiag-done?' saying asked. Thereupon his-servant that answered, 

‘ na-nai-pang-pa a-hong-kir-yoL Ama-na na-naak a-hong-kir-yoiya nang pa-na 

*your-brother has-retumed. Me not-bemg-Ul having-retumed your father 

ningai-yoiya bn. naa-nek-yoi.’ Achong . hi a-j§t-le ama-na a-sang-a a-mu-ltog 

glad-being rice cansed-to-be-eaten* Word this hearing he angry his-mind 
arhang-a in lut-lai-ma. Makha-sikhanlo a-pa Trak-suk-wa 

bdng-angry house entered-not. This-reason-for his-father coming-out 

a-nM-lcha a-d,o-yoi. h£a-khan anai-na apa ading a-iu-ma-sang-yoi| ‘ en^M, 
Ms-child entreated. Thereupon his-chUd father to answered, 'look, 
kum hi-yat-ni-yoi nang sipa ka-thowa wai-khat team nang chong kai 

years m-many-were your service in-doing once even your words 1 

ka-xa-ngai-tap ; atonom nang-na ka-lom-hai-le a-hoi-ning-a sa-ro ke-te 
have-not-disobeyed ; yet you my-Jriends-unth merrily to- eat goat-young 

khat t&am km ading na-p5-mak-ch§. Nang nai hi nang nai lim 

one even me to have-not-given. Your child this your wealth all 


sidcfingyoPradiiig a-p&k-a nia-mang-yoi« nang-naa hi a-wat-lgya nang-na ba 

hofM-to by-giving wasted, your-chUd this on-coming you rice 

nang-ma-n&k. * Ma-li&m a-parna a-xai-yoX 'ka-nai, nang-la kai*le 

you-caused^to-be-eatenl Thereupon Ms father said, * my-child, you me with 
aciiffiit-lxHpbda na-mnsom. Eni adinga om lim nang-iang ; nang 

ai-iM-times Uve-together. life to being aU yours ; your 

lyy'^ang-pa a-ma-kha a-thiya, wai-khat a-hong-ring-rot-yoi ; a-thang-a, 
brother that homng-died, again has-become-nUve ; haang-been-lost, 
wid-kbat ,ka-muk-*Qt-yoi; ma-kM-a-Wian-lo kai-ni kamingai a-hd a-ni-yd/ 
again hM-heenfound ; tUs-reanm-for we to-be-glstd to-be-merry it-is-pTsper.* 
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Specimen II. 


(Staie, Makifts.) 


(JEiabu BUJiarup Singh, 1899.) . 

Akai-le soksok a-t^-ra-sit, soksok kha-na a-tan-a-ra^it v i. 

Tiger-mth amU ranra-race, anaU fiS soksok 

, , . . . ’ ^ running-race-bffore anaiU 

hai adingj artai-na aa-koi-lo akbaf^lrlifi.f nS v. * - x* 

-// f. ( 4 ' 1 , ^ “Auat kaat-na hoi-ru*ti-ro, a>i&i-rni 

oil to, Htger-hy when-caUed one-afler^noilum 

, am. kw sotaoH. 

tut „^tH ^ ^ 

khana o-om, tan-lak-mak. A-kai kliaaa a tTiSn^iaw- ^ 

a-^oi, kMa UBiha, dingi sok»k Uiam hoi-rs-tlro a-kai klunm ..v • i- - 

<M<A. tut lUc in „al tut nnmnrT W ^ 

o-om-na-om-na -soksok khana hoi-n-tho; kha-tt-kw thn.A- 

i^ail tUt omwereit 

getting-tired U-died. FUrenpm, •tiner *-i^-yo!-y» 

s^k m akad aohhj^ .,1" ^ J^Tu’ a. 

^ tiger en-tu-ue^^ trending tiger ^ t^t ettd ZZd 

Soksok-aa a-lona» kha-aa-hi-ti a-tar-hai iraiai va„s ^ 

SnaUe trending-m it-«ae-enmed dd-mm i^-tdd (kT 

free translation of the foregoing. 

*™® “-tis® a aaail ran a race. Tha an^ had arCTionaly anaand 

with all the other saails that, wheaererthstigwshooJd sail him as he laa. hTrf^M 
bemBweredbyaaysaailmethyhiaiiatheTOy. » I» «>, he shoald 

more, ria^ step from hi. 

ha^ofw •*“ “*•">* wasmmrered 

by aether sn^ who was waiting for him in the neighbourhood. 

qaiteti^'^tadMd^^tae^aS ^ »®S1, otmthmed ramdag till he wa. 

®»i8, the old men say, is the reason why the tigera hare striped A™ 
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KOLREN OR KOIRENG. 

The Kolrgns or Koirengs are a small tribe in the State of Manipur. According to 
Mr. Damant, they dwell in eight small villages on the hills north of tlio valley, and 
number about COO. They are also found as a migratory tribe in the valley itself. 
KolrSn is the name which the tribe gives to itself, and Koireng is probably a Manipuri 
corruption of tins name. The Kwoirengs or Liyangs, which have been dealt with under 
the Naga-K-qki group, are a different tribe, and the languages of both have very little in 
common. 
authorities— 

McCclloch, Majok W*, — Aocountof ihe Talley of Munni^ore and of the Bill Tribes; tcUh a compara- 
Hte Vocahdary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the 
Govemment of India (Foreign Department). No. xxvii. Calcutta, 1859. Note on the Noirengs 
on pp. 64 and f. 

DiXAirr, G. H.,— on tJie LocalHy and Population of the Tribes dicelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. sii, 1880, pp. 228 
and & Short note on the tribe on p. 238. 

The Koken dMect in essential points agrees with Hallam, . Kom, Eangkhol, Lang- 
rong, etc. ; in some instances most closely with Khongzai. Two specimens and a list of 
standard words and phrases have been prepared by Babu-Bisbarap Singh in the Kbarang 
Koireng village In the Manipur vaUey. They are the only foundation of the remarks on 
the Kolien dialect which follow. 

Pronimoiation. — The vowels of the prefixes have apparently a rather indistinct 
sound. Thus, we find ka-pa and ki-pd, my father ; ma-tik, worthy ; but nii-tum, young ; 
kirm, two ; but ku-ruk, six. This sound might perhaps he denoted by tneans of an o 
above the Ime ; thus, k'-pa, my father. U is always marked as long, but it is certainly 
short in mhny instances. It seems to be interchangeable with o ; thus, pe-ro and pe-ru, 
give. It is sometimes also interchanged with oi and Ho ; thus, 60i, bo, and bu, entirely ; 
t&ok, BAk, Md Bok, come out. In a similar way ai is interchangeable with e ; thus, chai 
and eM, go ; hoi, and Ac, a verbal prefix denoting motion towards. and ie interchange 
in and ye»g-a, from. "When a postposition b^inning with a vowel is added to a 

word ending in a vowel, there is usually a contraction. Thus, a-pdn for a-pd-in, by the 
father. A euphonio y is inserted after e and i ; thus, a-cTie-yd, going ; lai-yd, in the fields. 
The diphthong w is often written mwo ; thus, kikoorr, ear ;piitcon, cloth ; sutcok, smk, suk, 
and sofc, to come out, etc. Pinal ponsonants are occasionally silent ; thus, pek and pi, 
give ; »iA and »&, back, etc. Double m is sometimes pronounced almost as single ; thus, 
w© find omak for om-^ak, is not. The sound of h seems to be rather faint. We find it 
dropfed in scnne mstances in tibe second specimen? aftw a preceding »; thus, an-ong- 
siioohlErr an^kong-Bumk, they came , ut. Pinal n seems to be occasionally dripped j thus, 
he emtr«ited ; M-mm^hi-yai, he sent. The prefixes mi and min in 
these words ue no-doubt identioaL Pinal »» seems to be interchangeable with ng ; thus, 
rnm and rang, place ; ekam and ehong, word. Ng seons to mark a fsdnt nasal sound in 
nmg~tiing or nAk-tUng, behind ; maong and mao, not, etc. B and w are interchangeable 
in arinon, belly ; ka^hon, my belly. IHie A in such words is due to the oonunon 
pronimciatum of ar m Bsston l]|do.Aiyan Teroaoulars. 
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Prefixes and s>U'‘riXf:iar« a'«d In order to thir irJl'ction of 

inniis rind widw. url ivlli d'-iit w’.ih The sa'<i,,; 35, ih * case with ai ay vT>'*Axm. 

Ihcrsi' latter an: u»-.i verhs, uiri I'lv-lr i>r>i<»iP eimaot 

alirays be ascert.'iiii'M. >:> 'ii',' 'pt' Jixi's -livai t<» hure a rather wide mearinir. lb a?', the 
preiix «, avlibh iisa'.i!]y s- eju'^ Pj be blvutRMl wit;i lb*.* jtiHse-wive pronoun of the third 
l>erson, is used in th'.- formtljn o£ n mns an i udjeetlvus. Tlias, property ; a-'Wirtt 

nose: (lauelng ; a-WA% far. A prefix btirhming with A'oecare in nutnerak and 

verbs ; thus. ; IvW'/Jfh/ij thrtMf ; kfi-y^k, six; kirfr-lhf\ to ariso; ki-hai-thni, 

heard. A prefix »*ie or »ii occurs in ■ihn-tik, worthy; Mi-tiim, xona^; four, etc. 

Compare Compound verbs. 

Articles. —There are no aiticl<,*s. Tlie numeral kh»f, one, Is used as an Indefinite 
article, and prefixes, demonstrative pronouns, and relative clauseB supply the place of the 


Definite article. 

jjiomig,— Nouns denotlns relationship and parts of the body are usually preceded by 
a possessive pronoun. Tbu.s, ki-uu-mai, wife, lit. my wife ; a-wif, eye, Ut. his eye. 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. It is, when nwessary, dis- 
tinguished bv means of suffixes, or, in the case of human l>eiijgs, also by using different 
words. Thus, ki-pa, my father : /fo-«5, my mother : pa&d, man ; na-mai, woman. Pa 
and are the usual suffixes m‘the case of human beings; thus, cM-pi, son; cha^nu, 
daughter. In No. 101 we find the form li-jw my-father one-male. Thei»« m 

klmt'pd is, however, perhaps the suffix of a relative participle. Comixire a'Cha^pii 
«-«a-j)ai his son-male old-male-being, his elder son. The usual suffixes in the case of 
Pt r^iTnnla arc cMl and tang, male, and pi or api, female. Thus, fahorr chal, horse : takorr 
api, rmte: Hi- tang, Hog; iii-pi, hitch. , Tm • 

There are two numbers, the singular and the plural When it is 

necessary to denote the plural gome word meaning ‘ many,’ ‘all,’ etc., is pdded. Thu-s 

a-aouk hdi, his servant all, his servants ; na-mai a-ad an-tam, woman good many, good 


women. ta tr 

Caae.-The Nominative and the Aceuaative do not talre any suffix. No, 

probably a demonstrative pronoun, is sometimes added to the nonn in order to emphaaise 
it. Thus, iated chong hin Kol-ren ko a-tam auvsok-mumg, that reason for KolrSns 
many oame-out-not, therefore many Kolr&ns did not come out. The suffix *», denoting 
the agent, is usually added to the subjeot of a transitive verb. IhiM, a-pdn a-»oi 
pum-pdng aroha-pd U-ni gieng a-a^t-pik^oi, his father his property all his sons two to 

ho-divided'gave. The Gemtive is usually expressed by putting the governed before the 

governing word. Thus, At-«» aa^korr hi-ko Mm, this horse this year, the years of ^is 
horse; «i-j» f»-d, thy father’s house-in. governed word is sometimes repe^ before 
the governing one by means of a possessive pronoun. Thus, jposof khai aroha~pd, man one 
his-siaiB ; ka‘bon-a-ckdmdi, n^-befly-its-hunger-in, wi& hunger. A suffix td, probably 
meaning ‘belonging to,’ ‘b^g,’ » sometimee added to the goven^ no^ Tto, 
ka-pd-fd sS-to a-aonk »a<,.my-fi»ther’s hired servants afl. This suffix is also used in Lu^i 

and<»imeoted languages, espooially when the goven^ Comp^the 

florrespanding sentanoe in the English original « how many hired servants of ng' father s. 
Other^dsto are expressed by meam Snidiare:-a,m,to, on ;*u,in; 

Jborw, from ; Mnswgd, uuder ; U, together with, by m»m of j md4ijfS»g, aw-tienp, and 
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mui-kung-d, before ; nung-tiyeng and nuk-tiengt bebind ; smga, in ; yieng, to ; yilng-d, 
from, etc. 

AdjectiTes. — Adjectives are nsnally precede^ by one of the prefixes a and mi. 
Thus, a-Uhy far ; mi-tum, yonnger. A-mi-tak-a, near, is an adverbial expression, lit. 
‘near-mneh-in.’ A suffix probably forming a relative participle, is sometimes added. 
Thus, mi-tum-pa, young-being; H-pd, old-beii^. The original verbal force of the 
adjectives appears in forma such as pasd-^ a-ad an^tam, man good many, where the prefix 
an in an-tam is identical with the plural pronominal prefix used with verbs. Adjectives 
usually follow, but occasionally precede, the noun they qualify ; thus, a-cka-pd mi-tum- 
jpd, his-son the-youngCT ; ti-ldk lai-pdk khat-d, far country one-to. lie particle of com- 
parison seems to be neko ; thus, a-md a-charr-nu neko a-ndi-pd a-adngt he his-sister than 
his-brother he-tall(-is), his brother is taller than his sister. Another form of the 
comparative is a-md ekmrko (perhaps nek-m-ko) a-md ad-Aei^ hiTn than he good-more, 
better. ATdm, from, may be used instead of neko ; thus, a-tam hard a-ad-ho a-md a-ad, 
many from good he good, best- A kind of superlative is also formed by adding taky 
mucb, to the adjective. Thus, a-aa-tak putoon, the best cloth. 

Numerals. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. Ki in W-»», kan in kan-thum, etc., are probably genearic prefixes. Compare 
Tibetan two ; three, and similar forms in several Bodo and Kaga dialects. 
Chai is another prefix used when the nnmber applies to money. Thus, datigkd chai-ni, 
two rupcBS. Other generic prefixes do not occur in the specimens. 

Froiioniis. — ^The fcdlowing are the Feraonal pronouna : — 

Singular, — 

A«», I. nang, ihou. a-md, he. 

ka, ki, my. na, ni, thy. a-md, a, his. 

iai-td, mine. nang-td, thine. a-md-fd, his. 

Plural,— 


km-m, we. nang-ni, you. tm-md-ni, ihey. 

kai-ni-td, our, nang-ni-td, ycur. an-md-ni-td, their. 

Demotnstiative pr^ouns such as kd and ko, that, are often added to the personal 
promouns in order to emphasise; thiis, a-md-hd, him ; an-md-m-ko, ikaj. The objective 
case may be formed by adding chi to the verb ; thus, ni-pe-mak-chi, thou didst not give 
me. genitive is formed iu the same way as with substantives or by -mannH of the 

^^*^* *”*^^f pronouns. ^Ims, ka$-m ckong, our word, of us ; nang na-aipd, thou thy-servioe, 
thy aerrme ; ni-ming, (byname, etc. 


Denionafyratipe prononna.—^, hi-toa, and hi-wd hi-ko, this; hd aioA. ha-tod, that. 
^ rfteu added to .'mans and pronouns, is probably a demonstrative pronoun. 
m eheng-ko, old all word-that, ^ tale of old people is the following. San- 
ftooiu ta lodftii that m ha^^ko you-donu that what-for-is ? 

w y aro yw dou^ these things. In horvA-luat-ko, thereupon, han-ko seMuns to he for 
ha4n-ho, that-in. 


aro no^ pronotma. The relative participlo is nsualfy formed without 

a^^stt X u identical wiUi the form used to denote prosont and past times. Thus, 
n-om paaal khat, that plaoo-in beii^ maa ouo ; took yieng o-pe eha-todi, piga 
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to giren husks ; nini-tho han-ko, you-done that, that which rouarcdols'jr ; hnn 
a-nai ki-tum ha-mi, me-by gi:tting-for-b<iiiig property «har«i that. t’u<. s};are of the 
property which I shall get; jfdo-kkil-pmti, cattiMendijig-njan, hlifpiif ni. A suffix 
pa has been mentioned in connexifin with adjectjyes. Thus, f^^rha-pl ha-m, 

hiS'Son younger tliat. Another suffix isr ud in nd^rins u-hon/j-sok-m khurr~pi fm-zed^ 
men coming-out hole that, the hole through which the pt^^ple might hare eonio out. 
This m is common in connected dialects. In Lai the eornniponiling saflli is ndk, which 
is used to form relatiye participles, compound nouns, etc. in nu~nai'nak, thy property, 
we probably have the same suffix, nai-nak being derired from wef, to have. Compare 1^ 
ka-mk, road, from kal, to go. 

Interrogative pronouns,— —Khoi^Mo and khoy-e-ni, who ? aw^-t arid what ? 

ang-sik’nw and ang-sik-e-ni, why ? i-ydt-mo and ang-ydt-mo, how many ? Tlius, ni-idlk- 
tieng khoi cha mo a-tod, thee-behind whose boy comes? ni-ming any-mo-nti ii.e.% 
ang-VM rw-ft), thy name what-do-yon-call? jf-yaZ-ino contains another stem i ; compare 
i-mOt what? in Bangkhol, etc. A pronoun Zw-ww, who ? may be inferred from fu-i^m, 
anyone. 

Verbs. — Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal 
prefixes. The following occur :—ka and ki, I ; kin, we : na and ni, thou ; nin, n.imt and 
fiini, you : a, he, she, it ; an and ana, they. The final vowels in nina, tiini, and cao , are 
probably only an inorganic vocalic sound inserted betw'cen (xmenrrent consonants in ordev 
to make the pronunciation easier. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present f»nd past timwi. 
Thus, kai ki~chai, I am;jpa-saZ khat a-cha-pd ki-tU an-ota, one his-sons two they- 
were. A.’ni, it is, it was, is sometimes added, apparently in order to emphasise tbat 
the action really takes place. Thus, o-ni-Zi-o-ni, he'eald-it-is, he •nid indeed ; ka-ni-ri^ 
ckok-a-m, I-bought-it-is, I bought indeed. 

A suffix d is sometimes added. Thus, a-fSt-pei-d’ko JBa-thien khdr-d 

hhUrosurd, We at-fiist God*s uetherlaud-in we*were. This suffix is probabbr u copula or 
verb substantive. In a-tam an^g-suk-o, many they-emne-out, we have apparently a 
suffix o used in a similar way. Compare Introduction, p. 7, above. 

The suffix of the PosZ teneee is jra*. Thus, tt-sem-pek-yai, he-divMed-gave. To* 
probably means ‘ complete,’ * finish ’ ; compire RangkhOl joi. Hmice it may he 
used to denote the present time when the aeffim is denoted as a completed or 
fact. Thus, ihi-rong ka-ti-yai, dying-for I-have-said, I am about to die; H-inai-Hk-tiii- 
mak-yai, I-worthy-am*no-more. 

A Ire^nt d^nite and au Irnpetfeoi are eScoied by adding the verb om, to 
to remain, to the principal verb. Om is, in tha fom, apparently mod as an imperaoual 
verb, and -the prindipal verb fakes the form of a participle or verbal noon. Thus, bate 
U-wi-d arom, me-by my-stradng-in it-is, I am striking ; kam ntmg ekam ki^i-mat-m 
omak, me-by thy Tfoid my-disobeying was not j Aimi ki-m^S a-om-ifa^ I was striking. 

The Future is foimsd by adding ing^ sik, and fvnV* ^fi.pwfl^bly postpoeitiiMBS 
m eaniT^ . ‘for,’ ‘in order to* and omiveyiog the force <rf a futare or an imperatl^ 
To these forms are added tiie verb m, to be, and another verb whidh has the famw 
td, and Zt, and probably ooiresponds to Xushai #•» to say, to do^ to work tovarda 
Thus, wa-eheug-ki-id, gomg>|or-I-sayiiig, I-wilH;o; I iriU ; loi-fM «> 
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wcluppilT it-is, fl’e should be happy; tJa-mio-hHi-yai, 

dyin^^'fur-I-'Haid, I am dymg. Tlicse fuims appamitly coasist of au hiriniiive of 
or iiupezative and tiic vcidis iu and iL Auaioi'ons furms occur in conupctcd 
laiijjmagf.s such as Hullam, Khongzai, lankhu, or lihur. Compare above, p. 190, 
In KJiaagzfii the future is fomccl by aduiug te to the principal verb. TJiis verb 
te nujy then Ijc intlecti'd, by means of the ordinary pronominal prefixes, in peraon ; 
thus, n<mg-in icumng-m-f^, thou Aviit strike. It seems to be dificrent in Kohun, if we 
can trust the list of words which contains forms such as mng-ni {i.e., mng-ui) id-wcl- 
ing hi-Uf thou wilt strike, and adds he-te to the form wvl-iug in all pei’sons and numbers. 
Kc’ti must then be a compound verb with a prefix ki, before which the usual pronominal 
prefiira are dropped. The suffix iag seems to be rehited to eng or dhig in khodeng a- 
ihv’yai, he fell in want. Sik also occurs in forms such as ang-sik-mo-ni, why-is-it ? 
jpGiU’pang mng-mi-sik, all thy property-for, it will all become thy-property, etc. 

The si^x oi the JmperaUce is ro or ru> and in the first person plural m ; thus, 
p^ro and pe-ru, giro ; eha-in-ld om-roi, eating let-us-remain. In kMi khat » Iv-tiyeng-ro, 
ring one cause-(him.)to-put-on, the suffix ro seems to be added to the future suffix ing or 
eng. Another suffix p seems to occur in fat-o a’ti-nS’ai-a'dd’gai, ‘ enter ’ savigig-even- 
hc-refused, he would not go in. 

The root alone is used as an Infinithe or Ferial Koti?i. Thus, kai-m-wel a-sd, 
my-striking good-is, I may strike ; ni-cha-pd chang ki-ma-Uk-ni mak-yai, thy son to-be 
I-worthy-am-no more. The past tense in yai is, in the same way, used as a past verbal 
noun 'before postpositions. Such arc added in order to form adverbial cliinses. Thus, 
m-a-lek-a-lak otii'a, days few being-in, when few days had passed ; a-ching-yai yd, his- 
commg.to.sen8es.finishing.m. when he had come to senses ; Ms-coming- 

toc-at, when he came ; a-mang-no-nu, his-wasting-aU-after, when he had wasted aU ; ckong 
M-wi a-lhat-dang-d, word that lus-hearing-in, when he heard this word. The forms 
^ a che, go , a-cM-yc, eat, etc., in No. 77 and ff, are probably verbal nouns. There are no 
loanees of their use in the specimens. The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose is sik ; 

ns, ki-siman-li ke-roi-leyd a-hoi-yd ki-ehdk-sikt my-friends-with together merrily 
my-^tmg-for, inordOTtlmtInughtfea8twith my friends. The forms chang-sik-a-ni, 
to ^ e> and m-weWik-a-tif to strike, are compound forms and seem literally to mean 
DW^-fcff-it-iB,' and ‘ striking-for-he-says.’ An imperative in connection with the 
parhojpi© flf ti, to say, may be used in order to denote the purpose. Thus, pasal-pd 
m-vA iBok yong-khdl-ro ki-ti a-iod lui-yd a-md-id ki-min-ehe-yai, that * pigs tend ’ 
saying his fields^o Idm sent 


JFartieipies, Tlie Melaihe participle has been mentioned in connexion with Bela- 
tiYo pronaun& Adverbial participles are formed by adding the postposition a ; thns, 
a-hm-yd^ moriily ; mdai-sadai-yd, safely. Tlie same form is also used us a Ooninnotive 
jwrmiipte , thus, e’VMng-yah-yd amirkhat ki-bdtt-yai, he-lost-lmving-been i^ain found- 
was. The rmt alone is also used in this way ; thus, lui-o a-ti-num^^dd-yai, ‘ enter ’ 
saying-mn-h^usedjioo^ yong-khM^ U^ti ki-mi^hi^ai. ‘pigs tend’ saying he 
vm%, lUo suffix «M«fprms a eonjunotive pmiJciple which is substituted for the first 

*^ •***^*^^*^^’ hai-ekmnla ki-ebd-pd ndn-bdng- 

w, b«rt oloth bringing my-son cau8e-to*wa«. 



llicre isi nr» jr/j; fWm'u piit's 

yuhijt}f lio hji? ioii.jfi fl;,r}in. S’'.ri?»‘x*, ■jlit,', !]i*‘\iiilix (4 fh^ij li'jrii?’, 

show that sncii forms haw a passi-.v Tu?at.iii2. 1 faijj.t prop. /y aialw' lii.' i.’r.m 
kax-jl ii’-icfl, I amstrai'k; 1 wa* s’itii-k j ioi-yr I shall 

1)0 stmek. Kul-f swtiw to mf-afi ' mt*/ 

Ciniiponud verbs aro fwoiy foiwil Lo onltY to nioilify tiioTOeaBiniJof tlti’ prlix’ipal 
vorl). IhiiSj ho ilivitlwl-fjoTc j ho-cunnvlic-j'f'tiirjjod. he 

ramo back; Tht7.ea1ae-wnT-.iui. they cure- -tm. Xhero ai*r',e>|te(ii:iliy, 

sevoi’al prefixes. JTcl and h' set’ni to ien»tie nioJi'in fowr.rds; thn.-, /i/.o'-e/f''. l<) iniujj; 
hui’koif to call ; hr-idht-fo-ro, put o.*i Inin. Ae tA'cure in veibs suf.'h as blrrfke^ Jo iisise ; 
ki-hai-thm, ho heard. It does not appear to ruid anythin^^ to tlu* meaniiii:. The <m-. is 
the case with kt in forms such as ki-ii, saying; he sent. lA'ih\ 1111, and In 

seem to be diiferent forms of a verl) which perluijis means • to be.’ llms, u Imk-uM, he 


sms ; kal kl hi-ekuig-climj, I M-as ; kai ki k-chng, I am. Tlie prefix min forms eansti- 
tives. Tlins, ki-mhhcJie-pal, ho caused to go, he sent ; mbi-hang-ro, cause to wear, etc. 
A profix «rt, perhaps eoiTesponding to the Mikir defining prefix img, occurs in muirn 
na-pe-pek-moo-yni, anyone gare not. Another prefix tie is found in wi.ek-/j hi nHoug- 
pek-d, thy son this camc-when. It is perhaps connected with a-nni, near. It is combined 
with another prefix ri in ne-n^hok, to buy. A1 is prefixed to several transitive verbs ; 
thus, a-ni-wel, he stiikes; a-ni-H-a-ni, he-said-it-is, he said indeed. Wa is a verb 
meaning ‘ to go,’ ‘ to come.’ It is often prefixed to other verbs and seems to convey 
the idea of motion ; thus, d’m-Uin-a, running ; a-wnai-them^yai, he entreated, etc. 
Yong seems to mean motion from, away ; thus, yong-tM-ro, draw (water from the well) ; 
a-yong-mu, ho caught sight of (him) ; ymg-khiil-ro, go and tend (pigs), etc. The verb 
khdl, to tend, seems to be connected with Lushei kal, to go, and to represent a well-known 
principle for the formation of causatives by means of aspiration of the initial consonant. 
J)esideratives are formed by adding numnif to wish ; thus, a-ehd-nkteom-tak, he-to-eat- 
wished mucL JPotentkUty is denoted by adding thd ; thns, miring kdi sok-thai-mh&^ 
people all come-out-could-not. Sd, so, and seem to mean * entirely ’ } sum, together ; 
tak, much, etc. 

The Negative particles are mak and mo or mamgi thus, nt-Nuijt, is-Bot,no; 
ni-pe-maheU, tliou-gavest-nofc-to-me; JNoi-refhko a-tam siitcok-numg, Kolrfens many 
came-out-not. Note the reduplication of the verb In m-pS-pikmao-^ai, did not give. 


Th^ Interrogative partide is mo. Compare Interrogative pronouns. 

The usual Order of Wordg is subject, object, verb. The indizeot object uiually 
follows die direct one. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Oh.n Group. 

OR BLOIREJfG, 

Specimen 1. 

(State, MANirra.) 

(Bahu BhJtarup Singh, 1899.) 

Pasal khat aohapa kini anom. Anmaui kini kara aohapa mittopa 

Man one his-sons two had. Them two from hia-son younger 

hawa apa yieng a«ni-ti-a-ni, ‘kapa, kain Hn-sik-a-ni anai kitura hawa 

that hie-f other to said, *my-f other, hy-me to-be-received goods share that 

kai yieng na-pe-ru,’ Apan anai pumpang aohapa kini yieng 

me to give: Mia-father hie-goods all hit-eom two to'^ 

a-aem-pgk-yai. Ki al6k-alak onaa achapa mitumpa anai pumpaag 

he-divided-gave. Daye a-few remaining his-aon younger hia-properly all 

a-choi-8oi-yai alak laipak khat-a achgyaiya anai pumpang haira 

carrying distant country a-to havtng-gone hia-properly dll that 

puwmag-a a-mang-soi-yaL Anai pumpang hawa amangso-nu a-ram-a bu 
soickedty wasted. Bu-wealth all that waating-after place-in riee 
atam a>lai*liL Hawa-hanko ama khodeng-a-the-yai. Aman ama ram-a 

very beoame-dear. Thereupon he became-wretohed. Be that place-in 

a-om paaal khat yiSng acheya an-kiy-arohun-yai. Pasalpa hau^a wok 

reasding man one to going joined-together. Man that awsue 

yong-khal-ro kiti ama laiya aznaha ki-min-che-yai. "Wok yieng ape 

poMtnre saying his field-to him sent. Swine to given 

chawai rangam a-oha-n&wom>tak, tuuunf na-pe-pSk-mao-yai. A-ohing-yai-ya 
hsuhs even he-to-eat-sashed-much, anyone did-not-give. Becoming-sensible 

aman a^haih^a a-ni-H-a-ni, ‘kapSpta agio aaouk hai ahoiya an-chak-a 

he to-himae{f said, *my-fafher's hired Ms-servants all happily feeding 

aiMha'iiiyang'yai, kaiko ka-bon-aroham-a thi*FODg-ka>ti-yai Kai kipa 
iSh^-eeti»g4ivi»g--were, I my-stomaehrUs-hungar-mth am-aiout-to-die. I my-father 
jiiBg'waK>hgng*ki<t&wa>ri>liDg->ki-t3, **lixpa, kai Pathign mai-kungi, nang-mai-kunga 
te yeing wUl-say, ** my-father, 1 God before you-hefore 

kfltoi^yai, iuohap& ohang ki*ma>tik>xd-mak-yaL Kai ni-souk khat 

haee'dene'sescnf, yomr-s&n to-be worthy-am-not. Me your-servant one 

l^kk. * Anwa ak^ntthgya apa yi^ng 9 .-^vrs.-jsA, alak langa 

kdep:** 'Be erising hisfether to earne, far plaee-in 
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a-oma apan a-yong-mu, a-Bing-a-si-yaiy;!, a-wa-iAn-a, a-iinir a-9ra-ko/a, 
he-remaining hii-fathir he-»fiu}, running, . lis-tieek taiKranng, 

ayok-j»e. Achapa ha-wa apa yicag a-wa-ril-yai, ‘kapa, kai r?,rh:<*n 
he-kisscd. Hkson that hk-fatfigr to ioM, * tug-rusher, / God 

iHui-kiuigu nang xnui-Kungu kilC‘i!iialt*-yaij ni-i’hapa cbang ki*avt,-tik"ni»iiiak-j’ai. 
before you before have-done-ierong, your-ton to-be Korthg-am-r.ot' 
Apan asouk bai yiong ehong aysOka, ‘asatak putroii hai-clioin-Ia 


before you bef 
Apan asouk 
His-f other his-$eroant» 
kicba|:» min-bang-ro ; 
my-aon came-to-wear ; 
he-min-to-ro ; kiohapa 


Orders 


ciotf^s bringing 
a-khut-a kuti khat mia-tiyting-ro, a-ktf-yii ktibup 
hit-haml-OH ring one put, hia-feet-on shoe 

i atbiya, wai-kbat a-hong-ring-yai-ya ; amangu, 
is haeing-died, again beeoming-alire ; having-been-tosf, 
ini ahoiya cUa>in-tu omroL’ Hinga-yi^nta aninani 


put; nty-sm this hacing-died, again 
wai-khat a-ban-yaiya ; kaini ahoiya cUa>in-tu 


again being-found ; tee me 
ahoiya an-om-yai. 
happily remained. 

Hawa kbanan acha 

That time-at his-t 

a-ina atra khii\ron 

hia-home-to in-coming drum 

asouk kbat a-bai-koiya, 
hk-aercant one calling, 

Hawa-banko asouk hawa 

Thereupon his-aereant that 


atbiya, 


tee merrily eating let-us-remain.* 


i upa-pa laiphka a>laik-om. Amaa 

» elder field-in urns. 3e 

asuta alam aring kg-bai-thai. Aman 

beating dancing sound heard. Me 

‘ nini-tbo-banko ang-sik-mo-ni ?* a-ding-kgl-yai. 

' yon-hy-done-that tcly-is ?' at&t’d. 

asangj'ai, ‘ ui-nai-pa a-hong-kii-yii. Ama 
answered, * your- brother has-reiurned. Me 


achapa upa-pa laiphka 

hk-son elder field-in 

khii\rong asuta alam aring 

drum beating dancing sound 

L-koiya, ‘ nini-tbo-'banko ang'Sik* 
ling* * yon-hy-done-that «h y- 


a>laik-om. 


na-lai-sa-lai-ya a-hong-kir-a ni-pan a-ning-a-ea bu a-pek/ 

without-illnesa having-returned your-father glad-being rice{femt) he-givesr 

Chong hawa atbaidanga aman a-Iutng-a-thak-a ina luto a-ti-num-a-da-yai. 

Word this hearing he being-angry house-in enter he-to-say-r^used. 

niwa chong-hin apan a-wa-suok-a. a-wa-mi-tbgm-yat Hawa-banko acliapa 

This reason-for his-father having -eome-out entreated. Thereupon hk-son 

hawa apa yigng asangyai, *6nro, kfim biwa-tukin nang na-sipa 

that father to answered, *loo&, years so-many your yottr-serviee 


kitbowa wai-khai'bai kain nang oham ki>ngAi-mak-na omak. Hawa-takban 

in-doing onee-even I your words dkoheying teas-not. Severthetesa 

ki-sap ki-shwan-le kg-roS-lSya ahoiya ki>cMk-eik kSl tb khat bebm 

my-friends compamons-uMh together ttierrily io-eat goat young one even 

ni-p6-mak-obi. SiUcang yigng na-nai-nak phmpang a-p6k-a 

yourhave-not-given. MdHof to your-property all giving 

ni*min>mang*sClwa niehapa hi n&*hong>p'>k<a nang bfi ni-pek-yai.* 

wko-weuted your-son this on-coming you rioe {feast) kave-piten* 

Hawarbanko apan a^ti-yai, 'kiobapa, sang-ko kai-I$ anisftoni ni-om-Bbom ; 

Thereupon his-father said, * wy-w», you me-with always live-together : 

2i 
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ki-nai acliang pumpang nang-nai-sik. Ifi-nai-pa hi athiya, 

my-ucealth hebig all your-ioealth-for. Your-brother this having-died^ 

wai-khat a-hong-ring-yai ; a-mang-yai-y^ wai-kliat ki-ban-yai ; hiwa 
again has-become-alive ; having-been-lost, again hat-beea-found ; this 
cilong-bia kai-ni ahoiya om-sik-a-ni.’ 

reas'jn-for toe merrily to-remain-it-is' 
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kolebn or koireng. 

Specimen II. 


(SIATI, JMAHirua.) 

(Bobu Biahafup Sinffh, 1890. J 

Gpa hai chong ko, kaini-ko a-fut-pek-a-ko Pathign khiira 

ne-old all word that, tea Ood’a nether-land-itt 

kia-oma. Miring a-liong-sok-na khurrpi hawa lung a-kbar-a, 

JPooplo coming-out holt that atone (toith) wat-thut-up, 
hai sok-thai-mak-a. Hawa-lianko lai-lenin lung hawa 

all eme-out-coitld-not. Then a-bird alone that 

hai an-ong-8uwok. Kolren^ kaini-ko kin-khsk-o 

^ll eame-out. Eoireug tee nta&ing-noise 

Pathien-in *atam wai-yai’ a-ti-ya irai-khat a-ni-khar-a. 

* many ore * aayieg 

an-ma-ni-ko a-ohing-a 
(hey aenaibly 

Kolrdnrko 
Kolren 


minag 


we- were. 
miring 
people 

a-fong-a 
opening people 

kin-ODg-suwok-a, 

eoming-out, 

Ehongsai, 
Rhongsaie, 
an-ong-8uko. 

eame-out. 
An-ma-ni-ko 
Thoee 


Ood-by 
Merong, 

Kahui -{Nagaa) 
Hava chong-hia 
That ftaeon-for 


atam 

many 


again akui-np, 
an-om-ohiSna atom 

behg-ailent many 

siLvok-maong. 
did-noi-eome-out. 


a-tara an-suwo. 
many came-ouf. 

‘ lolrH is tbs dum of Uw emU osed by /topk tbeouslns. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Onr anoestors that* at first, we were in tite nethear land. There vas a 
hole leading from that place to this world ; hot it was alwajo kept shot up with a 
heavy stone, and the people could not come out (to Ais world). But one day it so 
happened that a Inrd removed the stone and so all the suhteRaneua people paamd 
out, one after another, throng this hole; hut the Koirengs (who wem ooming 
behind) made w» much noise when passing through the hole that it came to the notice of 
God, who, thinking th<^ too many, shut up the hole again. Bui the Khoi^sihi and 
Eahuii were man provident and kept silent and so ma^ of than wore able to pass out 
(without the knowledge el God). 

!nd8, say the E4dxa^ is the reseon why their population is so small and why the 
edhar Ksgas are so numetoiis. 


2i2 
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Eum is spoken in a few villages in Manipur, chiefly among the hills bordering the 
west side of the valley, and at Sinamkom, about twelve miles to the north of Manipur. 
The Deputy Commissioner states that the Korns and some other neighbouring tribes 
are small communities, with populations varying from 600 to 1,000 souls each. We may 
therefore put the number of speakers down as about 760. Major W. McCuHooh makes 
the following statement 

* Tlie Koni at one time was a powerful tribe, and their chief village not very long ago contained so many 
as six hundred houisca* They bordered on the Khongjais, and thongh the two tribes were connected by inter- 
marriage, thtfir feudii were freqnent and bloody. Several Khongjai villages paid them tribute. Amongst the 
Kofijs, the villages which have more largely intennarried with the Khongjais, have adopted in all parti- 
culai s Kbjiigjjii ullages even to the prejudices of the comb, whilst those that have kept more to themselves 
rfct:un then own, The heads of the pure Kom villages appear elective and to have no great power or per- 
quiiiitefc. TLcir customs, too, are much the same as those of the Koupooees.’ 

The Korns, like the Khongzais, Kohrens, etc., think that their forefathers Kyed in the 
mterior of the earth. This tradition is found in the second specimen. 

ATJTHOEITT— 

McOuLtOCH, Major W.— Aceonirf of ih$ Talley of Muwnipore and of the Bill Tribes,^ toith a Comparative 
Vooahulary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India (Fore^n Department). No. xxvii. Calcutta, 1859. Short account of the tribe 
on pp. M and f . 

I am indebted to Colonel H. Maxwdl, O.S.I., the Political Agent in Manipur, for 
the two specimens and the list of words printed below. They have been prepared by 
Sabu Bisbamp Singb, of XFribok, and are, so far as lam aware, the first specimens of 
K6in ever published. The following notes axe entireify based on the formB contained in 
these ^ecimena 

ProXLtmciatioil.*— The vowels « and e seem sometimes to be interchangeahle ; thus, 
JPat^ and Fatken, God. The vowel 4 in the suffix in is often dn^ped after a preceding 
a ; thus, jpm, for j^a4n, by the father. Tie final vowel of the verb the, to hear, is written 
ai, ha hearing. In Qie same way we find ai instead of d in a-nmg-ha-tluA-yd, they 
wa» l»pKr » anmng-ka^tha, happy. Aspirated nasals and liquids are relatively 
frequent; thu^ ia4ha, far; mhu, to see ; ka-nhung-a, behind; korrhing, safe, etc. ; hut 
the writing is not consistent. Thus we find and field ; mang and mkang, lost; 
uAtNa and nim, wish; rki and ri, say. We may add that A is sometimes dropped 
hc&ixe vowels, if d^g-ka^king-gd, ho camo'alive^ is for Adng-ka-rki)^-gd. A final tenuis 
is often changed to a media when a vocalic suflix is added ; thus, kdg, to shoot ; but 
a-MlhS, shootmg : uxU-kket, <moc, again ; but uxti-kkad-d, again : kut, liand ; but a-kiid-d, 
tais>haitd*oa. Tlie opposite chango ooeure in gejpd, service, which word is borrowed 
from the Bengali eeiba, Coiisonants are occasionally silent ; tlius, k is dropped in 
ifhaS, ttki; but ho*tQH)at>-wis!ied ; (aaeag-a, ihey-cfiting. N and I are 

iuMian^l in rm or rw#, properiy ;« and a* in ha-^Oe or ka-ekik, to come out. 

Pra&KS aod Sll®xas.--]||C^ of these are used to fcffm cases and tenses, and will 
to tnatod Ttow reniairi, however, sdvmral, the propto naeaning oi which ean no 

^ *^1****^!?*^ ^ K<hn represents the same sisgo of development 
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Th« fonowin- hv,-e hf>cn aifavwl al^Lal^.t/oalh- io avoi.J rfpditi-.n, r,’ar,v 

of th»-m bfin" usal Ijci'ore s>n era! of 

o ia iHJrhapii icientieal witli llw; poiis.s'^ivr* pron'^^nn of tk- tlirU }i»‘r>on, Ii 

before substantives, adlt.-cilTosjawd vpiiis. 0 kilivr; o-rrm-’t. ‘,!iat- 

country-in;^ a-u-p}, tk elder son : n-ka-lki^k, sotue; j u‘hh-m-u 

all ; ape-r-Q, give; oHld-pa rf), keep, clc, 
ga occurs in a-ga-km, he embraced. Compare hi, below. 

<« is prelM to several verbs ; ihxxs In-mmg, in make; to join ; 

abundantly; iu-rhi, to say; in^simg, to sit, etc. It alsomeiirssn 
tn-ang-a, hke. The same preJix is very coaimoa in lla)l:tm, and alsa in other 
languages of the same group. 

ka k the nv,«t ermuTiou of all protixts nod soems to have a still wider ase than 
the corw^ponuaff {irells in Angfun;. In form it is ideal leal with the posses- 
sive ]>roiiijun ol tlie ilist jwrson. T)i« list vf vvords generally pn-fixes a hi to all 
nouns (b'lioting relationship or pans of th,. |>,,<iy ; 'thus, L-pa, father; ka~ku, 
liund. Ibis ka pjrobaidy means ‘luy’ aiid is dropj*ed after the jjossesisive 
pronouns of the second and third ]n-rs'>ns ; thus, thy father ; 

his-hand-on, Aa is further used to Ibrni verbal nouns; thus, kgiigung-ka-sfr, 
shepherd («<o' to tendi; dancing ; companion ; friend; 

ivf-SK-pj, harlot ; ht-id, sun, day. Adject ivea are frequently preeedi d Isy ka ; 
thus, ktt-lhd, far ; ka-nwitik, worthy ; ka-Mi, tali ; kn-thd, g^'xxl ; ka-i'mi, many ; 
ka-tang, expensive, etc. Participles ending in a arc often preei dal bv ka ; 
thus, ka-st'-d, going; ka-fki-ii, having died, etc. It also occurs in the finite 
verb ; thus, kashyo, went ; ka-ftik-gd, was found again. 1 he list of nurds also 
contains forms such as ka-aa, eat ; kti-ai. go, etc. I omnot say what fonn is 
intended, as no instances are given ; but jwohably a verbal noun or infinitive 
is meant. Ka seems to become kb before cm and heng ; thus, khbm, was ; wi 
kO-bm, to he ; kb-kong-gb, came. This ka or ko prol^ably represents several 
different prefixes. Compare the prefix ka in the Bodo and Kaga languages. 
See also Introduction, pp, 16 and f. 

ma is sometimes prefixed to nouns relating to parts of the human body, like the prefix 
mi in Kachcha Naga ; thus, ma4ai, tongim; ma-lmg, heart. It aW ocems in 
some adjectives and verbs. Thus, ma-Hk, worthy ; ma tura-pd, ihe yotinger ; 
to answer ; ma-thim, to cntieat ; ma-gvp, to V?bst Compare Mriilun, 

»i occurs in ni-kb bm, to he. Sw also passive voice, heiow. 


m seems to ho interchangeable with ka in ra-nhag-i and ha nhag-a, highly, very. 

Pmblicr we find ra-aai, ground ; ra-mkhig, mime. 
ta seems to be a verbal prefix : thus, ia-fdk-atk, to be received. Compare the 
transitive prefix H, ta, in Liislioi, HalW, Paite, etc. It eom«ix>nds to Tibetan il. 
Most of the which occur in thesj[»cimens andiutlie list w'ill Imj found under 

verbs, below. Here 1 sliallonly mention two, &* or wu, and rai. Ma and acii are added to 
demonstrative pronouns, porhaps in cader to give empliasiit. Thus, kh^h this ; kka’ted, 
tlat, hka-ha-ka'nkmg'A, that after. Tim noA is origuially a dem^onstmtive pronoun It 
is also found in Kolren. Mai seems to be added in owler to form abstract nouns ; thus, ka- 
Urn, friend ; friendship. 
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Articles. — There ai’e no articles. The numeral in-khat, one, is used as an indpfiniie 
article, anrl pronominal prefixes, demonstrative pronouns and relative clause supply the 
place of a dejinite article. 

IToiillS. — Geudet' seems only to be apparent in the case of animate beings. It is not 
denoted unless it is necessary in order to avoid ambiguity. Different words may be 
used ; thus, ka-pd, father ; ka-nit, mother : pa~se, man ; nu-nihiii, woman. The usual 
suffixes are, in the case of human beings, pa, male, and na, female. In the case of 
animals they are che, male, and {a)pui, female. Thus, sa-pd, son ; sd-nu, daughter : 
ga-kor die, horse ; sa-kor apul, mare : iti-die, dog ; Hi'jyiii, bitch. The suffix pzii 
seems to be identical uith jii in ka-sti~pi, harlot. 

Xumber is only marked when it does not appear from the context. The plural 
is then denoted by adding some word meaning ‘many’ suchas«^7irtj or ka4am. Thus, 
a-shak-nghai nheng, his-servants to; ka-pid ka^tcm, fathers. 

Case . — The Xomimtive and Accusative do not take any suffix. The subject of 
a transitive verb is distinguished by the suffix in denoting the agent. The Genitive 
is expressed by putting the governed before the governing noun. Thus, ka-pid sitak, 
my-father’s servants. In No. 225 the governed noun seems to bo repeated by means 
of the pronoun a, his. Thus, ka-pd mi-pang-pdn a-sd-pdn, my father’s brother his-son. 
Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions, such as «, in, on, to ; arid, 
in ; haiyd, under ; ka-nhmg-d, behind ; le, with ; mdi-kungam, before ; mhd, before ; 
nheng, to ; nheng-d, to, from ; puk-d, in, to ; sik-d, for ; todng, with, 6tc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally precede, the noun they 
qualify. The suffix of comparison seems to be ka-neg-d, corresponding to nek-in and 
nek-d in Hallam and Langrong. Thus, a-nid a-sar-^ chv, a-ndi-pd ka-neg-d ka-sdi, his 
sister that his brother than tall, his brother is taller than his sister. The position of 
ka-neg-d is peculiar, and perhaps wrong. A Superlative seems to be formed by adding 
rah ; thus, pun-ladir a-ka-tha-rak, cloth best. Another way of expressing the compara- 
tive and the superlative is illustrated in the list of words. Thus, inhi-d dn-sdng, higher, 
lit., two among high ; orha-tam-d dn-sdng, highest, lit., many-among high. 

Hnmerails. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun they 
qualify. In in ittrkhat, etc., is probably a generic prefix. It is dropped in wai-khat, once, 
again. Inhi, two, seexns to be written for in-nhi. Another generic prefix dieng is used 
with reference to money. Thus, dangkd cheng-nhi makhdi, rupees two and a-half. 


Fronouns. — ^The following are the Personal pronouns . 
Singular, — 


Plural.— 


kai,l. 

ka-tong, ka, my. 
kai-sif mine. 


nang, thou. 

nang-tong, mng, na, thy. 
nang-td-si, thine. 


a-nid, he. 

a-md tong, a-md, a, his. 
a-ind’si, his. 


hcA-ni, we. 
iai-m-iong, our. 
kai'-ni-si, cnn. 


an-md-ni, they. 
m-mdni’tong, their. 
an-md-ni-si, theirs. 


nang-m, you. 
mmg-ni tong, your. 
nang-m-si, yours. 

There aro no mstanoes of the use of the possessive forms ending in teng. Tong 
probably means ‘word.’ The suffix si is probably idmitical with sik which occurs 
in nang-sik-d, you fear, for your sidee. Xai-si, mine, is therefore literally ‘mc-for.’ 
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3q flit' /.v?t .'.i' ij’ T-'-f' To j t'fiis all 

yours is. all Tliat I 'tiavo j> T'ar.f'. w- i;rsvc a;:-;’.,'',- thii;.-. 'i i,,. t<ufEx /d 

susrtl to form tho icojior.tis ‘ Tn!:u‘., ? Lint',' •'T.'., in o!l:rr iaiscuaL'^'s ol ihh p^iup. 

The ordiaary siilfixt's and p.'>s;priv;tl(,ris may |><f andefl to tL<‘ prono'jiii* ; thus, 
mng-iti tunu grivest-not ; «-}ou ),7<; »♦/-<>., liirn fionn In. the pnitii'c the 

pronoun may ap|»';ri,‘i.tly b*' repeated. r-unl i.y Ljs sf^n. 

The foho'iviKg pr/,rio--U'.s a-ra? hi, tins ; khu, kha-icc, that ; 


khan or khan, that; a-inii, that. i7i m'jy siiso he fcdde»i to '(iS.cr words in cBticT 
to eniphasiso them. Tlim, kai-fd Pa-fuiainJn'-'i^/ k-t^hht-^fj, J '(xi>d to I-siniitd, In the 
same way we also find e/iw added. Tisus, kai-vhh, 1 ; 7taii[i-ch',, thou; a-im-ehu, he; 
a-md man-chu, its ps'izo. Chii is prabahly a domciistralive pronoun; e^tnijasre Eela- 
tire pronouns, helow. Khd is also adchd in a siniih»r way ; thus, <f-wd-4'A« ia- 
nhag-a wh-i-nd rhfii icdng kh'if-rl), liita well beating ropes with hind, I'he pKmoan 
khan is sometimes u.sed with the force of a definite article. Thus, a-ii-pt a-v-^pd khan, 
his son elder that, his son the elder. 

Tliere are no Jlelative pronoum. They are replaced by means of participdes, or a 
demonstrative pronoun is used as a kind of correlative. Thus, kai uheng-a hi a- 

kheng-d, me to hein? this ail, all that I have ; m-rni hingya-hi ka~t&-pi uheng a-pe-d 
a-man-mlumg na-sd-pd hi a-houg-le-chu mng-in bu nd-aai-hai, thy property all-thia 
harlots to giving he-wasted-having thy-son this he-camc-again-that thou rice thou-art- 
giving, as soon as this thy son who gave all thy property to liarlots and wasttiUit came 
back, thou art giving a feast; ka-pdn ka-pttn thum-htu lai-hi-chd hi-i, my-father-by my- 
forefather-by story was-tliat is, this is the story told by my forefathers. 

Infei'rogatice pronouns.— Tu-nio, who ? hai-mu, what ? hai-yd-mu, how many ? 
liras, fu-ifd-pd~md, whose son ? 

Indejinite pronouns. — Tu-te, anyone. 

Verbs ‘Verbs are conjugated in person and number by means of pronominal pre- 
fixes. Tliese arc ; — ka or kd, I j kan or ka, we i no or nd, thou ; nan, na or ni, you : a, 
he, sho, it ; a«, they. 

Tlie prefixes are dropped in the imperative and before the prefixes a, in, ka, and 
ke. The list of wonls indicates another way of distinguishing the person, and partly also 
the number, of the verb, by adding suffixes. The following are found ; 

First person : — plural ung. Thus, kase-yo-dng, I went ; kui-ni kase’ung, we 
go. Compare Present definite. 

Second person : — che, plural chat, chi, or ehoi. Thus, nang kase-gO-chd, thou 
wentest ; nang-ni kasc-cJiai, you go ; ttang-ui lai-ka-chang-cht, you were ; ttang-ni kiusi^ 
yb'Cluti, you went. 

lliii'd person '.—hai. Thus, a~nid kase-yong-hai, he went ; an^nui-ni kasi-yb~hai, they 
went. 

Some of these suffixes occur in the specimens. Thus, kafJii-yi)~dng, I ana dying , a- 
pd-mak-cke, gavest not ; a-sdni-pek^hai, he ilividcd-gave. Sai is rather frequoiit, and in 
one place it. is also used after a verb in the s»!cond person singular. Thus, m-tcai-hai, 
thou preparest. In a similar way dug refers to a subject of the third pemott in kai a-«i- 
icuk-yo-eng, me iie-struck, I was struck. At the same time it is very improbable that 
these suffixes are really used as conjugational tcrmiiuitions ; but the uiaterials are 
not snUicicnt to ascertain their real moaning. £ng is identical with the suffix in, en, 
or dng %vhich is used in Bangkliol and connected dialects. The other suffixes are 
.apparently demonstrative pronouns, added in order to empliasise. 
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Tlie rrcit, either alone, ov with the j>refix ka, is freely nsed to denote the present and 
past times. Thus, n:i-ka-nhung tihhoi t i'-sH -pit-iud ko-hong, thee-behind that whose-son 
comes ? whose son comes behind you I a-mfln se a ser, he cattle grazing-is ; {i-rld, he 
said, etc. An e may be added, apparently without changing the meaning, Tlius //i-e, is, 
mug-chuhn-le Mwa-fuk-a ko-om-e-yil , thou me-with this-long art- always ; he 

hissed. Also may be added. Thus, he coming, when he came. This le 

is perhaps identical with the postposition le, with ; thus, a-hmg-le, his-eoming-with. 
Hong may then he considered as a verbal noun or participle. Compare the parallel use of 
leh and re-W/ in Lushei and connected languages. Lushei leh also means ‘ agajn’, and 
tliat is pei'haps tlie meaning of le in n-hbng-le, and almost certainly of le in b-hbngin-le- 
yb, lie revived ngain. 

Forms of the Tremit definite are : ka-tU-yb-eng, I am dying ; kaiii karlni-wuk-H, I 
am beating. The corresponding Imperfect is kai ka-lcd louk-shai-yb, I was beating. 
None of these forms is characteristic for these tenses. Hug in ka-thi-yb-eng has been 
mentioned above, and Uti in the two other forms is identical with Idi and Id, in Hallam, 
Aimol, Chinn etc. Compare also Past tense, below. In kain ka-lai-wuk-Jii, I am 
beating, the demonstrative hi is probably a verb substantive, and the Uteral translation 
would be ‘ mc-hy my-tirae-beating-is {takes place)’, I am now beating. In kai kadai- 
tedk-shai-yb, I was boating, shai may correspond to shi, to be, in Zahao, Banjogi, etc., 
and yb is the snfB.x of past tenses. 

2\tst tense. —The suflix td occurs in a-sdk-nhuni-td, he-to-eat-wished. The usual 
suffix is yb ; thus, a-se-pn-yb, he went, or, he brought. Fy seems to be nasalisal in a-md 
ka-se-ybng-hai. he wont; an-nid-ni ka-se-ybn-hai, ihoj vf&nt It probably means some- 
thing like ‘ linish,’ ‘ complete ’ (compare Banghbolyyi), and we may thus explain its use in 
other tenses ; thus, ha-thl-yb-eng, I am dying; ka-Iibi-d otn-yb-n, merry lot-us-bc (com- 
jdetcly). The prefix M has been mentioned above. Other instances of* its use are; lai- 
kortdng-yb, (the rice) became dear ; a-lai-tkaf, he killed. 

Tlve suffix of the Future seems to he sik or si, which should be compared with the 
postptvsition sik~d, for. Thus, kain ka-wuk-si, I shall beat ; tumg-in na-touk-si, thou ‘wilt 
beat ; kb-hbng-ri-sik, I will go and say. In kai ka-eJumg-seng, I shall be, the suffix eng 
seems to be added. This suffix seems to denote the future in ka-se-eng-d, going (I will 
go and say). Compare Khongzai kai cheng-e, 1 wiU go, and similar forms in Hallam and 
other dialects. 

The suffix of the Imperative is rb, plural ru, first person plural H ; thus, tca-ser-b 
(for toa-ser-rb), tend ; pe-rb, give ; nmn-si-ru, cause-you-(him)-to-put-on ; btn-yb-ri, let-us- 
be, Tue forms ka-se, go ; ka-sd, eat, etc., in No. 77 and 11*., arc probably verbal nouns. 
Compare Prefixes and suffixes, above. 

The iwt alone, without any suffix, may bo xisoA as 031 Infinitioe ot Herbal notm. 
Thus, na-sd-pa chang ka-ma-tik-e-mak-yb, thy -son to-by I-am-not- worthy ; kliaug-suk 
a-ka-ldm an-lhmg a-fhe-yb, drum-beating (and) dancing-of sound he heard. The list of 
wonls gives as the suffix of the infinitive; i\ms, c7mng-sik-d;io ho; imk-sik-d, to 
heat. ^ It is evidently the infinitive of purpose ; compare, ka-iUn ku-re-le kan-ta-sak-sik-d, 
my-friends my-oompanions-with our-feasting-for, that I might feast with my friends 
and companions. Compare Future, alvove. 

Fas'tmples.—llhfi root alone seems to be used as a Relative participle. The prefix 
46 is added in two of the instances which occur in the specimens. Thus, a-in-d a-kbny- 
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ti-fi-pu-ytj. A-sS-pn-^'j-d a-rnn k\rm^;yi ffl*?*, 
hc‘-went. He-gr;i:e-ii:«r;:!a ali iy, 

Fiirther, ha-ai-tufj-ii kihliMg-ri-nl", I ,g>-%viil-arid h. w-;r 

h'jng-ka-dk-d, coaJag o’.it, thf' word fl7Z' i-'-rj-i lo isean * t-'> o'.;:.' •:;!!!'! 

different from tbo future rsuHlx s';!-. Conifjisre iu-Lhif-in-kluf 



came out, and Lubliei cllnak, to come out. Inc suffix ?s*i firm;- !’ouj:jni "iv't, j-., 
wMch seem to occur only in c innection v. ith tlic inijierutiv ‘:e;e?.pajc the V in tan 
suffix irt). In the sinuuairau t, unil in the jdaral an u, is i)re»ix'ni to rtd. Tku«t, ir '.-i jw 
AAW-ro, beat-and bind ; hijug-choi-u-m iutin-ai-i'iu Lrinsj-and 

K Noun of agency is furmofl by adding the suffix /<fi. This must be ('i fjidnil* d from 
the etymolc^y given of the name in the second .specimen, uht ro »t is said 

to mean * he who wraps (icow) the tongue [un-hn)' 

The Tasnve voice does not differ from the active, but the subject Is not <;is!hi'.Tuislj .d 


by the suffix of the agent. Thus, kafak-yu, he was found again ; km a'id-iciik-yj-eng 
me he-boat, I was beaten. The meaning of >4 in m-m cannot be asceilained. 

Compound verbs are freely formed. Some of the prefixes used in titem liave liccri 
mentioned above. Song denotes motion towards the speaker: thus. li britia: 
here; wa seems to denote motion; thus «rd.l’ via-se-rbi pigs goumd t-.ud. 
seem to be formed by prefixing man ; thus, si, to wear ; man-si, to cause to wear. A liothcr 
causative seems to be formed by suffixing j!>a, perhaps corresponding to Lxebe! pul, in 
help, to assist. Thus, o-raM o-ri55«-« r«?w ka-lM in-khad-a a-si-pu-yO, liLs prtsperty lie 
carried-and country far one-to he-brought. A-sb-pu-yb is translated * he went,‘ but te 
alone is ‘ to go,’ and ka-ae-yb, went. In pa-st hhan a-md-chu adhai-puk-d ^s-iir-d-his' - 
yd, man that him his-fields*to sent, a-tir-d-ka-ae-yd, seems to mean ‘ he ,*<entlinc u'cnt.’ 
and is probably not a causative. Desidcradves are formed by adding nhln'.; tiais, 
a-sdk-nhum-td, he to-eat-wished. I cannot analyse jn-c rfoifa he did act 

wish to enter the house, but ««»* in is perhaps the same ns wAiijw, ti> vvhh; 

rhdld is probably an imperative, and the litoral translation is perbaj)s ‘ bouse-in “ esiter ” 
he-to-wish-refusod.’ J^otentiala are formed by adding ka-thd ; thus, lain ht-icbk-ka-irid, 
1 may beat. This ka-thd must be compared with ihui, to be able, to he allowed, in 
HaUim, and similar forms in other connected languages. It is different from ka-tha, 
good. Other compounds are foraaed by adding so, entirely ; yd, always, etc. 

Tie Negative particle is mak ; thus, Karang-pd» hum-pui kdp-mak, Karang*pa tiger 
does-not'shoot. In ia-d rhdld inuni-ka-dd, he did not wish to enter into the house, ka-dd 
seems to correspoud to the Hdthei negtdive da. Compare, however, the corresponding 
passage in the Eotren specimen. 

The Interrogative particle is md. Compare Interrogative pronouns, above. 

Adjectives are freely used as verbs ; thus, ka-thd, (it-is) good ; hi-nitui Kashmir 
ka-sd-U hai-tuk-md ka-lhd, here-from (to-) Kashmir to-go how-mueh far (is it) ? 


2s 
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[No. 27.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Ohin Group. 

KOM. . 

(Statb, Manipue.) 

Specimen I. 

(Bobu Bisharup Bingh, 1899*) 

Pa'e inkliat sa-pa inhi kd-om. An-ma-ni inlii kar-khan ma-tum-pa 

Man one- {of) $ont two were. Them two from-amongat younger 

a-sa-pa khan a-pa nlieng a-rhi, * a-pa, kain ta-^k-sik naina 

his^son that hii~father to eaid, * father, by-me to-be-reeeited property 

kkan kai nb&ng a*pe*ro.’ A-pan a-sa-pa inbi-a naina a-kbeng-a 

that me to ' give* Miefather h'e~tom two-to property all 

a-sem-pek-hai. £.a-ni a-ka-lbgk a-dma a-sa-pa ma-tum-pa kban a-ran a-kbeng-a 

he-divided-gave. Mays some remaining his-ton younger that Im-wealth aU 

a-rbOn-a ram ka-lba in-kbad-a a-se-pu-yo. A-se-pu-yo-a a-ka-ni-mak-a-tlo-a a-ran 
carrying place distant one-to he-went. Having-gone wickedly wealth 

hangya a-man-mang-so-yd, akbenga a-man-mang-su-y5-a ram akban but 

aU-thai he-wasted-enUrely, all he-having -wasted place that-(}n) idee 

ranbaga lai-ka-tang-yo. £ban-tak-ba ama a-nang-yd. Aman aram-a 

very dmr-heeame. Thereupon he distressed-was. Me that-plaoe-in 

ko-bm pase inkhat nbeng ka-se-a in-cbun-yo-bai. Pase khan, 

residmg man one' to gone-having was-joined-together, Man that^ 

•wfik va-se-ro/ a-ti a-ma-obu a-lhai-puk-a a-tir-a-ka-se-yo. WSk kbl^ 

* swine pasture,* saying 1dm his-field-to sent. Swine food 

kbatak bakum a’aakriibum-ta tn-te num a-pe-mak-baL Hong 

that even he-to-eat-wished any-one even did-not-give. Sense 

ka-«ng-yo-a aman a-bing-rag-a in-rbi-yo-a, * ka^pa Aak ngbai-in 
havit^-retnmed he hims^-to said, ‘father's servants many 

in-l6t-in-^§g-a an-sag-a kS-om, kai-obti ka-won kartam-a- ka-tbi-y6-6ng, Kai 

obunda(Mly eating live, I belly hunger-in am-abotU-to-die. I 

ka-pa nb&ng ka-sb-onga ko-bdng-ri-sik, ** ka-p^ kain Paib&n nheng' 
my-father to gone-having say-mil, ** father, 1 Qod to 

kdrlan-yO, na-xnm-kungam ka-lan-yu ; na-sa-jMi chang ka-ma-tik- 

havC-done-wrong, yon-before have-done-’tiorong ; your-son to-be I-worthy- 

^mak-yO ; kai na-ahak iii-kbat ang^fnnga a-dapa-io.’* * Hi a-ti-a 
no-more; me yonr-servant one like keep** * This saying 
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a-ma a-pa nli6ng kO-hOng-yO A-ka-Ila a-Ornii a-!nri a-tx 3 ;.;V:i 

he hU-fotther to came, liint'-mfsc-ni he-r^.m^ufil-fj h$-fitthtr aeettt^ 

a-ma-iung-ka-si-a, ka-tan-a, a«Iliak-a a-ga-ku:i, a>ma-jojH’;. Kla-ja-hiha'i a-A-pan 
having-comjpaseioii, running, neci'un embracing, imei. thereupon htt-rm 
a-raa nbeng a-rliia, ‘ ka-pd, kai-ki PathOn nhCng kd-lin-yo, kji-pi 
him to mid, * father, 1-thls Ood to kave^dum-wrong, father 

na-mai-kungam ka-lun-yo, na-sa-pa ebaug ka-ma-tik-S-mak-yv,’ Kbaiii-kban 

you-before Itave-done-vcrong, your-mn to-be • I-teorthy- no-more.' Therenpott 
a-pan a-shak ngliai iili5ng a-rhia, ‘ pun-ladir a»ka-tlia-rak hOng-ebai-u-nri 
lis-father eervant many to taid, ‘ garment lent Winging 

ka-sa-pa nhSng man-si-ru ; a-kud-a kutkhi inkhat man-Dai-ru, a-k>'*i 

my-son to put -on ; hia-hand-oa ring a put, hh-feet-on 

kelmp man-nai-ru ; ka-sa-pa hi a-ka-thi-a, (i-hung-in-!6-yo ; a-mhang-yO-A, 

shoes put ; my-so» this died-haring, kas-become-alice ; lost-having-been 

wai-khad-a ka-mhu-yo ; hi-uina kai-ni *a-in-d ka-!!oia 

again found-has-been ; for-thin-rea»on tee eating-drinking tnerrdg 

Om-yo-ri.’ Hi a-ti-a an-ma-ni a-bOia ki>-6m-y0-hai. 

let-us-remain* This saying they merrily remained. 

Khavra-kan-akhan a-sa-pa a-dt-pa khan lai-puka ko-Om. A-maa a-in-u 
That-time-at son elder that Jield-in was. He his-home-to 


a-huDg-ting khang suk a-ka-lam an-lhing a-th5-y6. A-naan a-sbak-pa a-hika, 

in-eoming drum beating dancing mund heard. Me servant calling, 

* hai-mo-ng-tloa ?’ a-ti-a a-der-a. A-shak-pan a-ma-son-a, * na-aii-p'i 
* what-you-do ?' saying asked. Mis-servant answered, ' your-brotWr 

ko-hong-yo, ka-rhing-ka-dam-a hong-ka-aik-ii na-pan a-ning-ka-iha bu 

kas-come, dive-safe haoing-come yonr-father being-glad rice-(Jeasf) 

a-wai-hai.’ Khawa-kha thaia a-«a-pa a-ik-pi anhilkaBa in-a rhaiu 

is-gioing* This-mrd hearing Ms-mn elder bebsg-angry home-in entrr 

inum-ka-da. A-pa hai-ka-ak-a a-sa-pa a-ma-thgm. A-'d-p/'m 

hesoished-not. Mis-father baving-come-out his-son entreated. Min-tnat 

a-pa nheng a-raa-sCn, * 6n-ro, kAxn hiw4-tfika hi sang sik-a nai»g 

hisfatker to answered, * look, years eo-long this yon for yo^>r 

86pa ka-tI6-a wai-khat riga kain nang tOng ka-makhg-to^mak, 

aervice in-doing once even I yotw teords dfsobey-did-nei, 

liin-tak-a-hin-a nang-in ka-tim ka-ife-lfe ka-hfidi kan-ta-sak-sik-a ks 

nevertheless yon my-friends my-etmpamofusvith merrily to-eat goat 
t6 inkhat rugam a-pg-mak-che. Na-ial hing-ya-M ka-«a-pi nhgng 

young one even have-aot-given. Tomr-wealth aU-thai harlot to 

a-pg-a a-man-mhaag na-si-p& hi a-h6ng?*l6-chft nang^ia bil 

by-giving who-hdd-vmted your-eon this tm-t»niing yon riee-(fetut) 


ni-wai-hai,* Khaai-khana a-pSn a-t»» ‘ ka-si, nang-otift 

are-gming* Thereupon hisf other etM, *mf -child, yon 


kai-tg 

me-with 

iKi 
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IjiB’a-tuka ku-om-eja ; kai nhenga a-ko-om hi a-khenga nang-ta-ruk, 

m~long liM-altcaijs^ me to remaining this all yours-aho. 

Na-nai-pa hi a-yoBg-ka-thi-a, wai-khat dng-ka-rliing-yd ; a-yong-hin-mang-a. 

Four-brother this having-died, again Jias-hecome-alive ; having-been-lost, 

ka-;uk-y6, hiwayarhina kai-ni ka-hoia ka-ning-ka-tha ni-ko-6m 

hjs-bem-found, tiis-reason-for tee merrily gladly io-Uve 

U-ii-pro^er.' 
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FOLK-LORE TAKEN FROM THE UPS OF A KOM. 

(BaJbu Bisharup Singh, 18&9*) 

Ka-pan ks-paa tluas-liin lai* n-ohu kl-e. Ti-lay-a 

My-father$‘hjj my-f>jrefaihers-by story thntirm4tild ihit-i*. Formerly 
ka-paa ka-pun raaai-a-ria K«)aba-ka-Tiihuns-a ap.-ina-cl 

my-fathers my'forefaihera ground-in were. JJlerwci-rdt they 

koobung-a khurpui-a iakhat-inkbat hong-ka-ahlk, Baiapui iskbat a-lai-lbfiii 
the-caatle-in hole-through one-iji>j)-one eame-mL Tiger a lying-in-wait 

a-lai-tbat. Karang-pa pun-tbfe a-si-a hGug'ka-fik-ii humpiii kban 

killed. Earargpa clolh-atriped wearing on-cc'niing-c.ut tiger that colour 

in-ang-a a-ti-a tim-rai m-cbang-iiai. Saichfpa liOng-ka-alk*j humpui a-kab-a. 

simitar saying friendship made. Stiiehepd on-corr.ivg tiger shot. 

Humpui kbaa ka-thi-yO. Humpui khan ka-tbi-i an-ma-al a-ning-ka-tba yfli 

Tiger that died. Tiger that being-dead they behg-glad wine 

lembe an-sak-an-in-a a-niag-ka-tbai-yO. Hiiinpui a-aad-a Laiwdnpa a-ma-lai 

fesh eating-drinking made-amnsemen*. Tiger cutting Laiwdnpa tongm 

a-dSr-a a-won-a, kliana Xiaiwoapa a-iOn. Kbana hampai 

waist-etoth-in wrapped-up, therefore Laiwdnpa was-neuMd. Therefore tiger 

Karang-pa tuag kafa ai-mak, Karangpaa bilmpbi kap-mak. 

Karangpa now till does-tt<d-eatf KarangpA tiger does-noi-shoot. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

.A piece <f Kdm folk-lore. 

We learn from our anoeBtors, that our forefather* lived in the nethei^vrorld. 
Afterwards they came out one by one through a hole which is in the fort of Manipur. 
A tiger lay in wait and killed them as they issued. Karangiw’ came out wearing a 
striped doth, and the tiger, because it resembled his skin, made friends with him. Then 
Sai-diiepa* came out, and he shot the tiger. The tiger died, and in joy thereat ererycme 
drank wine, ate flesh, and rejoiced. Laiw<^npa out out the tigcr^s tongue and wrapped 
it in his nnist oloth. Hence he was named JjriwSnpA* (On aeoount of the old friend- 
ship) tigers still refrain from rating Karaogpft'a desoen&ints, nw will they sHooit tigers. 

^ TIte ICanlpvfli mil him 

• to wf iiji Mjp. III? k ky tlie 
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KYAU OR CHAW. 

The KyaTis or Chaws are settled on the hanks of the Koladjme. It is a very small 
tribe, and * tradition says that they wore offered as pagoda slaves by a pious queen of 
Arakan, named “ Saw Ma Gyeo,” some three centuries back, when Arakanese influence 
and the tenets of Buddhism extended fer higher up in the hiUs than the limits of our 
present control.’ In features, dress, and appearance they are said to be hardly distinguish- 
able from the lower class of the Bengali peasantry of Chittagong. They are, perhaps, 
Aryan half-breeds. Their language, however, is pure Tibeto-Burman, and is closely 
related to the Kukj dialects of Cachar and Hill Tipperah. 

AUTHORITIES— 

Phithb, Litxn.'—Aecouni of Arakan. Journal of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Vol. x, 1841, pp. 679 
and ff. Nofce on the Kyaxis on p. 701, Yocahnlary Kyo, efco., p. 712. 

Latt£B, Listjt. — A Note on some Kill Tribes on the Ktiladyne Btver ;^Arraean, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. xt, 1846, pp. 60 and fE. Account of the Kyana, liotes on the language 
and vocabulary on pp. 70 and 

Spiabmak, H. S.,— TAe British Burma Gazetteer. VoL i, Rangoon, 1880. Note on the Khyaw on p. 186. 

Huohes, Majob W. Gwtkne,— TA a Tracts oj Arahan. Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Chaws bn p. 16. 

Ealss, H. L.,— Report on the Census of Burma* Rangoon, 1892. Note on the Kyan or Chaw on p. 163. 

Very little is known, of the dialect spoken by the Chaws. The vocabularies published 
by Latter and .Phayrc show that it most closely agrees with Raugkhol and fconnected 
disdects, such as Hallam, Kbm, and Langrong. Thus the. word for ‘cat ’is hiengm 
Chaw, Rangkhol, iBQilInm, Eom, Langrong, and also in Khongzai. ‘ Cow ’ is cliarra in 
Chaw, which seems to correspond to Rangkhol she-rMt, Kom se-rJidt, Hallam and Lang- 
rong 8e-rdt, while other connected languages hare other forms ; thus, Lushei se-bdng, 
Ehongzai bong, Lai sd-pi. The word for ‘mother’ occurs as nu and nmg, which two 
forma also are used in Rangkhol.. * Woman ’ is n'patuj, corresponding to nii-pdng in 
Eangkholr Hallam, and l4ingrong. If'rmliig is given the word for ‘ name,’ but prob- 
ably means *thy name,’ the word for ‘name ’ being miing. The initial r in this word 
recurs in Rangkhol ir-mittg, Kom ra-mlwtg, and Hallam rd-mmg, while other connected 
languages have ming or mhing. The r in rtnlng is a prefix wliile the form mhing repre- 
sents a secondary development, the prefix being dropped before m. The word- tabamak, 
bad, compared with atalM, good, shows that the negative particle is mak as in Rangkhol, 
Hallam, KOm, and Lai^rong ; compare Rangkhol ahdmdk, bad. 

The few remarks on Chaw grammar which Lieutenant Latter has made in his article 
quoted above also show a close resemblance to the same dialects. The male suffix tidl used 
to denote a male animal ooefurs in Rangkhiil, Hallam, and Langrong, but alM in other 
connected languages such as Lush§{, Banji^l, Pankhu, Lai, Khongzai, etc. The Chaw 
numerals arc of more interest. The first ordioals are : — 

One kidi. 

Two niek. 

Three TASm. 

Pour w’li. 

Rive nga. 


Six d-Tuk. Twenty tchuom mek. 

Seven 8'rt. Fifty tcMom nga. 

Eight riiel. Hundred r’asof. 

Nine kd. 

Ten tchuom.. 



CH.VW. 




The prefix^ m and r in m'li and r'za aw also usfti in li:ingk!!...l, Kuin. urd Ilailam, 
Sho has also the form four, and LangnMS hundri'd: oth'T diakfte 

apparently use different prefixes. I he suffix of the imperative is ran, ir. r,<. Iheey.'re- 
sponding suffix in Eangklio], Kum, Hallam, and Lai.tjpsng is ro, which h-,w*-vi<r, aise 
used in other dialects such as Lnshdi, Mhur, and Shanjusl. Ihc tuffix of the ncirative 
iinporatiTe is m^rau, apparently corrfSi»oading to Bangkhoi nv-n. The negative |mrtiele 
is said to be ma, but the imtances given in order to illu'itrate its mt show that it h really 
mak or maing. These forms correspond to mik and moMng in Eangkhul, fiiak and miking 
in Hallain, mak in Kom, and m&k in Langrong, etc. 

None of these facts are eonolusive, and the loatefrials wliich are avaJiahle aw Um) 
scanty for definitively fixing the p(»tion of the Chaw dialect. But it seems probable that 

ia a r.lr^ rfilaiinTi hAtween ntiaw tvn rmw sinli* .I’nil TTallam. ICtiTn 


Langror^, etc., on the other. The Chaws are believed to have been transferred to their 
present home in modem times, and they have probably formerly been settled farther to the 
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MHAR. 

The Mhar dialect is spilcen by about 2,000 individuals scattered over the different 
villages in the Northern Lushai Hills. There are no villages composed altogether of people 
speaMng Mhar. The Mhars have accepted the Dulien domination, but are said to have 
letained their own customs. Their name is also spelt JEmar, and may have somethii^ 
to do with the Chin word mar, which amongst the Hakas and other tribes is the name 
given to the Lusheis. In the Lushai Hills the word MMr is used to denote immigrants 
from the Manipur State, and its proper meaning is said to be ‘ north.’ 

The Mhar dialect has been much influenced by Lushei. There are, however, suffi- 
oient points of disagreement, and, on the whole, the dialect is more closely related to the 
Old Kuki sub-group than to Lushei. 

I am indebted to Major J. Shakesp^, C.I.E., D.S.O., I.S.C., for a translation of 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son in Mhar, and this translation is the basis of the foUow- 
ing attempt to describe the chief characteristics of the language. 

PronunciatioiL. — There are no signs used in the specimen to denote loTig vowels, 
but we may infer from Lushei that final vowels of words and syllables are long. An h 
after a vowel indicates that the sound is abruptly shortened. But the specimen is 
not consistent in the use of this h, and there seems to be some confusion also* in other 
respects, especially with regard to the vowels o and a, which latter sign denotes the 
sound of o in the English word ‘ aU.’ Thus, we find the same words written le and 
leh ; ni and nih ; nd and noA; nd& and »oA; ihd&nithoh. Concurrent vowels are 
oecasionaUy contracted; thus, pan for pa-in, by the father. A euphonic e is inserted 
between o and a foUowing vowel; thus, deo-v-in, lo-v-a. The k iD.pek,io. give, is 
generaUy silent. Mhar sometimes corresponds to Lushei chh ; thus, sham, LushSi 
e^i», to ran short ; shang, Bangkhol shang-pa, Lushei ehhang-bung, younger brother or 
sister, etc. But, on the other hand, shem, to divide, has the same form in Lushei, etc. 

Articles.— There are no articles in the language. In the first sentence of the 
•pedmen the indefinite pronoun tn-ma^nih, a certain, is used as an indefinite certicle, 
while pronominal prefixes, demanstrative pronouns, and relative phrases supply the place 
of a definite article. Thus, ornao-pang-lem-in, the younger ; se-bdng te ihao tak kha, 
cow young fat very that, the fatted calf. 

Hcimt.— is only apparent in the case of animate nouns. The speeiinen 
contains two raflSxes denoting gender, i«i and pa-sdl, both for the masculine gender. 
Thus, fa-pa, child jnalfi, son ; mi-pa, man ; nao-paeal^ son. Names of animals seem to 
be neuter when no suffix denotes their gender. Thus wA, pigs, is combined with the 
tingnlar prtmammal prefix. See Verbs, below. 

^ NwiiJer.— 'Hiere are two numbers, the angular and the plural. The number of the 
mbjeotis indicated by means of the pronominal prefixes preceding the verb. When it is 
meema^ to indicate the plural the suffix Aas is added.; thus, suak-hai, slaves. JETo* 
is idemtieal with the plural suffix used in Bangkhbl, Langrong, Chira, etc. 

.--The Nowfwstioe, the Aeeusatwe and the Dative are not distinguislied by 
means of suffixes The Genitive is denoted by putting tkb stem, without my raffix, 
b^ore til© governing word ; thus, tq ka chan-tvm, of the property my share. In nang-a 
MU-ffihK, your eye-tight, a is suffixed to the pronoun. This a is the denmnstrative pro- 
noun of the thW pocBon ; so aluo ean-a «<, dey-ib man, God, etc. The suffix t», depot- 
lag the agents is hdd^ to the gubji^ of a transitive verb ; tims, • pans (t.e., pa-ini. 
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a fa, his father he said. Na seems to be u^*d instead of in in mi fu-m-ma-mh fa-pa 
pa-nhih a nei-a, man a certain sons two h« had. Tu- 7 na-nih is t!u* indi-flnite pto- 
noon, and na seems to correspond to the Manipnri snSlx m. Other relations are 
indicated by means of postpositions, such as a, in, to; chfing-a, before, against; 
«At», with, to ; in, in ; kitam-a, with, to ; Hang, in, etc. Thus, lo-r-a, in the fields ; 
kut-a, on the baud ; mif-mhn-in, in thS eye-sight. In and a are very commcm, and 
are often used to form locatiyes and adrerbial expressions ; thns, Ihim-tnh-in, Joy great 
in, joyfully ; na-sha-deo-v-in, trouble great in, intensely. 

Adjectives.-- Adjeotires follow the noun they qualify, and postpositions are added 
to them and not to the qualified noun ; thus, hhna4am la-tak-a, village far-vei^-to. The 
gnffix of the comparative is lem ; thus, nao-paag lem, younger ; a4en lem, bigger. Tlw 
superlative seems to be marked by adding tak, very ; thus, jp»o» tha tak, cloth good 
very, the best cloth. 

Numerals.— The numerals follow the word they qualify. JPa-khat is ‘ one ’ and 
pa-nhih, two, both formed with the generic prefix pa. Other numerals do not oooor. 
In seems to mean ‘both.’ 

Pronouns. — The fcdlowing JPentmal pronmtnt oocni : — 

Singular, — 

ki(i, ka, I. i-ni, i, thon. thma, oa, la he^ it. 

ka, my. nong-a, i, thy. a, his, 

ka-ta, mine. i-ia, thine. 

ka, ms, me. a, him. 

Plural, — 

kan, we. ow, they, their, them. 

The forms ka; i-ni, i, an, a; kan, an, are used as pranominal prefixes with verbs, sea 
below. 

The following Demonttratioe pronouns seem to oocur, an, m chn, this ; 

hi hi, this; eA», eh» ebun, ehu-kai——chun, that; kha, ha, that. Sa oaify 

occurs after tak, with the same meaning as kha, and is periiaps osiiy a miswriting. 

There are no Relative pronouns. The denaonstrafive pRmonn is used as a kind of 
correlative. Thus, ziemg-tin kdm vok-i» a hak kha, whatever food the p%s they ate^ 
that ; se-Mng-te thao (or a-thao) tak kha, calf fat very, that. A zvlatiTe olaiue may 
also be formed by means of the noun of agency. Thos^— 

i nao-pasal hi i sum bai-rtd-vong-fu hi. 

thy son this tby prt^iRfy ate-away-all-who this. 

An Interrogative pronoun is ierma, . what P thim, cAa As-ma ni-ta-lek, tiliat whi^ 
has happened ? 

The following Indefinite pronouns oocmi-~4n-m«Hfiih, a oertun; iang-iis, aome; 
mamg-Un, whatever ; iu-khom, anyone ; iang-khom, anything ; kai-kiom, any. 

Torbs. — Terbs are ocmjagated in person and number ly means of pranominal 
prefix^. The following ooonr 

ka, I; kan, we: i, thou: an, a, he; an, they. 

When the suhjeot is a neuter noun, the wngWlar pgrilole is also used in the pfauaL 
Thus vok-in a-6ak, the pigs they ata. After tm-khom, aryuaaifi^e plural particle is need ; 
^us, i«-khom~in an-pe-noh-a, anyone they gave not. The prefix of the second person 
singular seeuu to be irni in i^ni pek-ngai-mohi them toigrTe-oemrideredst-Bot. Jfi is, 
hofwever, perln^ a verbal prefix: prefixes are dropped before ^ imperative and when 
the subject le an intbhrogaUve pronoun. In a”mio-pas$fi a4sn-lem UMha om, the son 

* i 
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the-big-more fields-in was, the oinission seems only to be apparent, the prefix a 
having been fused into one sound witn the a of 

The root alone is used to denote present and past tenses ; thus, a he is ; a ta, he 
said. The suffix a, probably a verb substantive, may be added. Thus, a tho-va a pa 
huam-a afe-tah-a^ he arose (or arising) his father-to he went. Compare also conjunctive 
participle, below. 

The suffix of Pasi tetisea is ta or tah ; thus, a fe-tah^ he went. A kind of Perfect 
is effected by adding the verb substantive ; thus, a hong-rJiing'-nok a ni^ he came-alive-again 
it is, he has come alive again. This form implies that the action really took place. 
In the case of transitive verbs this mode of expression may convey the idea of passivity. 
In Iba^tak'-a aAa-om-la%-4n^ far-very he-was-time-at, a prefix la seems to give the force of 
the past time. Compare the corresponding forms in Aimol, etc. 

The Future is formed by inserting the pronominal prefix between the root and the 
verb tih. Thus, va-rhil-ka-tih, I will go and say. In tho-ka-ta^ I will arise, the final 
ta is contracted from ti-a» Compare the corresponding forms in TTall^nrij etc. 

The suffix of the Imperatite is roA, or ro, used both in the singular and in the 
plural ; thus, pe-roh^ give ; that-ro, kill you. A first person plural is formed by pre fixing 
ei to the future suffix tih; thus, hak-ei^tih^ let us eat. Compare the corresponding form 
in Hallam, pp. 196 and f. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or Ferial noun^ The pronominal prefix 
mdicatiug the person may be prefixed. Thns, a-bak a^uam-a^ to eat he wished ; Idm-tak- 
a om ortioi happily to-live that-good-is. To this form words are added to mark the 
connection with what follows, such as le^ leh^ and, when ; phing-ley when ; lai-^Wy lei^in^ 
at the time, when. Thus, lAa-foA-a far- very he-yet-was time-at, when 

he was yet very far off. Tlie suffix ding^ or ding-itiy is used to form an infinitive dE 
purpose. Thus, pe-ding-iny in order to give. In Idm-na-dingy for rejoicing, this suffix is 
added to a verbal noun ending in na. Similar forms are used in Xiangrong, etc. Com- 
pare also a*$na*ding*my for his sake. 

A Participle used to replace the first of two connected imperatives is formed by 
adding the suffix la or lany to which a pronominal clement, denoting the person to which 
the participle refers, is prefixed. Tlnis, h4mg-la-unlan that^roy here-bringing-you kill. 

Conjunctive and Adtserbial partidplee are formed by adding the locative suffixes a 
aaEidia. Thus, a kham^vong-^a afe^fah, he collecting he went; hong~tlung*tdm-in a hong^ 
riiat-ay bcing-about-to-come-baok he heard. Compare above. 

A Roun (f agency is formed by means of the suffix tu ; thus, i nao^pasal i stifn bak^ 
ral^vong^fUy thy son thy property ato-up-all-who. See Selative pronouns, above. 

There fa no Passive voice^ Instead of * I am seen * we must say ® somebody saw me.* 
Thus, kan^mhurnok^ta a^iky he has boon seen s^in by us, Ht* we saw him, agniti it is. 

Compound verbs arc formed by means of prefixes or by suffixing other veAs or 
parti^e& The following prefixes occur : — hangy signifying motion upwards, or towards ; 
/a, signifying motion towards ; and oo, signifying motion on level ground. Thus, 

&I, to go up and bring ; lo-dony to answer ; vchrhily to go and say. Causatives are 
formed by sulExi^ tir ; thus, bang-bnn-tir-roky cause him to put on. Desideratives are 
ormad by suffixing nuam; thus, a loi^nafn^noh^ay ho to enter- wfahed-not. Other 
juffixod iu cwler to form compound veAs arc, nok or ndkySgsini skeuyto he fAls 
to be about ; to begin ; vong^ all ; always ; so, completely, etc. 

•Cb6 egntive particle fa *ta, neh ; thus, m-eh&t^isd^tak^in^ days-long-nci>many-in ; 
^ ^y they g^ve nrk. Cqmpsm Hie negative particlo no in Rftngkhol, Langrong, 
^ coumiem to bak-^en-lrHf-Oy 
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(Lvshai Hixjli.) 

(Mi^cr J. 8hake»p0mr, DM., 1900.) 

Mi tu-na-n»-m3i fa-pa pa-nhih a nei-a. A-nao-pang-lem-m a 

Man a^oertaim atm Uco U m. Ththfomg-mtm hi* 

pa ktwm-a, ‘Ka pa ro 1» chan-tim mi pe-roV » 

father to, * Jfy father pre/peri'H'tf Mjr ahare me gite* he 

ta. Chuang-ohtm a siim elm an in a riiem-rd-a. 

eaid. Thereupon hie goods that those both to he divided. 

Ni-sh.ftt-n&-tak-in a-nao-pang'lam-in sum a-ran^-in a IchAm-Toni^-a, 

Dag-long-not-very-in the-gonag-more goods all he eoUeeied-edl. 

khua-lam la tak-a a fe-tah. Chn khua chnn-in hoi-ta-bek-in 
mllage-plaee far wrg-to he soent. That village that-m eomfortablg-verg 
a om-a, a sam chn a bo-nihang-ta-vong-a. A mhang-co-Tong-le an 

he lived, his goods that he atoag-speui-alL Me spent-eompletelg-all-ufhen that 

kboa tiangehn na-idba-deo-rin an tain-a, l»k-ding a tla-Bbam-a. Chnang-ebnn 
village •« that irouUe-great-iu theg hsmgered. eating for he laehed. Then 

ehn-lud Uma ohnn ia*kaam-am dnn ihoii-in a Ta-thang. Cbn mi-pa 

that village that-of O’Certaithwith vtorh doing he seent-staged. That moh 

ohnn Tok tblai pe-ding-in a lo tiang a tbnai-a. Zliang-tin va«ift 

that pig's food give-iss-order-to his fidds to he seat. Whalever husks 

vok-in A bak kba a-ma klunn a-puai4ak a-bak a nxiam-a» 

the-pigs theg ate that his bdlg UfsUmrg to-eat he wsked, 

ta-khmu-in iang-khmn an pe-nok-a. A harb-nAk<|diing-K 

aagone aagthiag theg gaee-noi. Me beeenae-senrihle-agaia-vheis, 
* Ka pa knam-a anm-Qil-bai bn bak-dtenolo^Ya nd an iun-tiiia 
*Mg father wUh s e rvants riee to- e af- Jhis heaimot got theg snat^-verg 
leb kd la-kbi hi-kd’kin Ton-tam-in ka Qu-vang-Yang-a. 31io-ka4a 

assd I even this-fim-this4m hsmgerfrem I dkhshaU. Arise-Twillmsd 

ka ■ pa knam-a Ta-i]dl'ka-iaii» **i:a pa -nm-a mi leb 

«if father to ge-idH'I-wH, **Jff father skgnf mam before emd 

naag-a ad^mlni-ia iaag-tin ka iUt-akaal, ka aibing i aao-pasal a-riag 

gossr ege-sight-im smetlissg I did-mroug, smg tmme thg son khheer 

tlak ka i ksazn-a som-lMli pa-kbai ang-ln mi duam-Te-zoli,** 

verthif I mm-mdf. thee soith servamt me like me make-alsof* 

2 I. a 
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ting-ka-tih.’ Chuang^chun a tho-ra a pa knam-a a fe-tah-a. Ohuaag-chna 
tay-l-vilV eupon he arose his father to he went. Thereupon 

Iba-tak-a a ia-om-lai-in a paa a lo-mhu-a a kh&-agai-a a tlan-a a ir 

far-very tye-yet-was-time-at his father he saw Aa pitied he ran his chest 

a shnk-toa a fAp-a. A kuam-a a nao-pasal-in, *Ka pa van-a mi kuam-a 

he embraced he kissed. Him to his son, * My father sky -of man to 


let itaag-a mit-mhu-in iang-tia ka tM-shual. Ka mhing i nao<pasal 

and thy eye-sighf-ia something I did-wrong. My name thy son 

a-rmg tdak ka ni-aoh,’ a ta. Ni-khom-siaa a pan a suak-hai 

to-bear worthy I am-nott he said. Nevertheless his father his slaves 

kuana-a, * Puan tha tak kha hang-la-un-la hang-ohoi-tir-roli, a 
to, ‘ OMh good very that here-hringing-you here-put-on-causBt his 


kut-a kut-aebi-hai, a kka-a phei-khok hang-bim-tir-roh, se-b^ 

hands-on hand-rings, his feet-on hoots here-pat-onrcause, cow 


a-thao-tak ha hang-la-tm-lan tbat-ro, Ihim-tak-in 

fat-very that here-hringing-you Mil, joy-great-in 

ka ziao-pasal hi a thi a hong-rhing-aok a ui, 
my son this he dead-toas he came-alive-agam it isi 
mliU'iiok-ia a nih,* a ta. Ohuang-chTin 

sato-again if is,* he mid. Thereupon 


bak-ei-tih, 

, eat-us-let, 
an mhang nbn 
he lost after 
lhim«tak>ia 
joy-great-in 


te 

young 

hi 

this 

kan 

we 

aa 

they 


om-tan>iu»k*ta>a. 


to-be-eommeneed-ngtm. 


A nao-pasal a-leurtem lo-ta om. In-a hong.ihmg-t&m-m 

TRs son the-higmore ^ds-in was. Meuse-to eome-arvive-aibout-bemg 

laag'tin ahat^n le an lani'th&iii a hoDg'ihiat^ Ohuang-ohiui 
same music-sound end their dance-noise he heard. Thereupon 
soak ta-ma-aih a 8ham*«, *Ohu iarma ni-ia-lehP* a ta a z&t-a. 

ala «0 e-eeH«m he called, •That what happened P he said he aAed. 


‘ I shaog a hong-iliu]g>t{^<a, him-tak-in a«mhii>lei>m i 

•Thy fomsger-hridher he came-arrived, safely Jns-seeing-time-at thy 
pm ae-htog-te thao tak kha a that,» a ta. Cfanaiig^eliim a 

ftUher oa^ fat very that he hilled,* he said. There^sn his 

lung a ahen<a m-« aa loi-]Hiam>iu>h-a, a pa a boagHdkiiak** 

heart he heated house-m he io-anter-wwkedmet, his father he eaase-lseheihant 

ait thllMn-a. Nib-ana a pa kasmm, *Bka-nh. knm-Uift 
he persuaded. Neverthetem his father ta, * listen, always 

hi-ant^elttsa-hi i ahm ka flic*-a^ i tha li^ ka nltial-iigai doIms 
mm-rnhnom thy wsrh I Ha, ihg word earn I Mdsidey mssMered met 
ka roal'Uai kuaai*a lAm-aa-ding kitL hai-khoni iai pak^ag^.ac^ 

asy friends with rygmebsy-Jor yoat any. then to-yiae-mmideredsNwt. 

Chuang^hna i saa-pant M afin^ijo-nutr ki*aM-a i som iMkraat-vcng-to 

Vhermpon am this hsnrlnts with thy goods ate-np-M^wie 



MHlS. 
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CHOTE, MUNTUK, AND KARUM. 

Of these tribes only a few remnants are said to exist in the hills in and around the 
Talley of Manipur. There are no specimens of the dialects available, but they are stated 
to belong to the OM Kuki stock. 

AUTHOBITIBS— 

McCthixkjh, Major W., — Aoeomt of the Valley of Mutm^ore a»d of the Sill Tribes; with a com^arativf 
Vocabulary of the Muunipore and other Languages. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of iuiia {Foreign Lepartment). No. xxvii. Calcatta, 1859, pp. 64 and f. 

Samaxt, G. S.,— Notes on the Loedlitg and Peculation of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahma- 
putra and Ningthi Rivers. Journal of the Bojal Airiatie Society, New Seriea, VoL lii, 1880, 
pp. £28 and ff. Note on duhte, Mnntnk and Hamm on p. 238. 



m 


porom. 

The PuruBoa are a small tribe jn the bill* around the ralky of Manipur. There i» 
also a small Tillage in tlic Talley, in the neighbourhood ol Aimol. TiM.*ir number is 
estimated to be between 500 ai^ 1,000. Short notes on the tribe are found in the 
following 

authorities— 

McCulloch, MiJOS 0} th^ Vclhy of }fwr»ij>jv§ a%d oj th$ Hill Tribfi ; mtk a Ci>mparatit* 

Vocabulary cf ike and other Lanymge*. 8<ltcti^'r^s jftm IW Bec^rdt qJ t-'i 

Gottrmneni 0 / India (Fi^rei^n J>$parimmt), No. xrfii Calcatta, Siicoi cu the: 

Pocrooiiw on p €5. 

Dahakt, G. H., — Nbfei cn the Locality and Population of the Trihee daellhj heimm the MrMhmmpmtra 
ani Ninjthi Riven* Journal « f Iho Eejal Aiittie Society, Nei?? Stiicw, Vd. xiL 1980» pp. 
and & Skort uote on on p. 238. 

Two specimens and a list of standard word* and phrases have been prepared by 
Babu Bah^p Singh in the Purum village in the valley of iianipur. The dialect 
s|)oken in that vilh^ shows many traces of Meithei influence, especially in the voeabularr . 
It is, however, more closely connected with such languages as HaUam, Langrons:, 
Bangkhol, etc. 

The remarks on the Purfitm dialect which follow we entirely based on the forms 
oocurring in the specimens and in the list of words and are gireu with ettaj resrare. 

FrOHillLCiAtion. — It is often alnu»t impossible to state whether a vowel is long; or 
short. TT is always marked as long, smd o as short, hut both may certainly be either long 
or idbort. An accented final vowel is probably long, but u rimrtened when the stress 
is transferred to another syllable. This much may be inferred from fmrms such as arr-ha, 
good ; hut ha~Ho, had ; bak-d and bdk-a, eating, etc. We hare, how<rrer, no information as 
to wherethe strees dioald oome, and the marking of long vowels by the original writer being 
rather inconsistent, it is impossible to state the rules for the sbmtaiing. 1 have, th<xefore, 
left forms such as bak'd and bdk-a, eating, as I found them without making any exempt to 
introduce a conristent spelling thiongfaout. Diphthongs ocour very frequently, but they 
are, in moefc cases, inteiohaugeahle with ringle rowels. TLus, we find and matti, 

they ; ngdi and nge, to wish ; $au, jro, and ytis, a suffix the past tense ; amos and amo, 
the interrogative particle, etc. It ia possible that some of these various spellings are 
attempts to denote the sounds 6 and ti, but we ate not able to make a definite statement. 
T and lo are enphonio after *, i and d, reape^rely. Thus, in ti-y-d, house small in ; 
ikaA'tO'd, arising, ete. Hard and soft oouaouants are sometimes iatocchangeahle. Thus, 
$aHtd%-fd and tenmMd^ sou ; pirwA nod W-nfi, a female suffix *, kai^kd, I ; mihfiK he, ete. 
Oompate the corraspouding change in UdtheL S and jp am apparently uKd alteraotirely 
in the suffix oi the past tense^ j(«% go, and asi, to. The same suffix is once also vnitten 
eko. S is perhaps, in this cas^ written for t, p and « bring interchaigeable in many 
oonneeted languages. JO and r am aomriiiBes inforchangeahUu Ihus, rd^ sUver, Idpd, 
rupee ; kd, proper^, mHwl, thy p rop er ty ; arr-M and ktd’-kd, good. Compam Hrifhei, 
wheiKpl r is substituted fmr I after a rowri. A final k is often silent ; thus, o&k 
and sft, alare; d-aoi, no, Imt kenio, good>nat, had; probably for Hh-Uk, 

teoet, ete. Kk and<A am apparently interoiiangeable in the numeral o-idd, o<nc. 
Gomparo rfyd-Ad, hundred. The same iuterohange ooeurs in ar^mg~pd, cook, andiid*d«, 
this village, as oompored with Koli^ oiT^leN^^ cook, and kkm, village. Final r itf 
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sometimes doubled; thus, kurr, ear ; o-eorr-nfi, sister; arr-ha and for-M, good, etc. A 
final ng seems often only to mark a nasal pronnnciatioa of the preceding vowel. Thus, 
we find no and nong, not ; chii and chung, that. 

We have no information with r^rd to tones in this dialeot. 

Prefixes a-nd SnfiSxes. — There are apparently only few xnrefixes, and no suffixes 
used in the same otiose way as in the Kaga languages. A is prefixed to nouns and 
adjectives ; thus, a-pa, a man ; a-pa-o, O father ; a-hong, neck ; o-la, far ; a-nay-a, near ; 
a-tam, many. In arr-ha, good, orr seems to be used in the same way. This prefix ' 
sometimes the possessive pronoun of the third person ; thus, o-Mf-a, his-hand-on, but h 
usually been superseded as such by tna. A prefix b^inning with h occurs in forn 
such as ha-don, whatever ; ho-t&, saying ; and hdha in kai ha-toel kolhct, 1 may strik' 
Ma is usually the possessive pronoxm of the third pemon, but is also used in a wid< 
sense ; thus, ma-khai, whatever ; ma-tik, worthy, etc. 

Articlos. — ^There are no articles. The numeral a-kha, one, is used as an Ihdefinii 
article, while relative clauses, pronominal prefixes, and demonstrative pronouns suppl 
the place of a Definite article. 

Holms. — The prefixes a and ma which occur in the list of words before nouns c 
relationship are the possessive pronoun of the third person. Thus, a-$arr-n&, sister, lit. hi 
sister ; mamamai, wife, lU. his woman. Compare, however. Prefixes and Suffixes, abov 

Gender is only apparent in tbe case of animate beii^ and is only marked whim i 
does not appear from the context. It is distinguished hy means of suffixes, and, in th 
case of hnman beings, also hy the use of diffierent words. Thus, ma-pd, his fathw’ 
mamu, his mother : a-pa, a man ; iiaeMft, a woman : €hpd fd, a man young, a boy ; name 
ie, a girl. The usual suffixes, in the case of human beizigs, »ce pa, male, and nu, female 
Qhus, *a-ndu-pd, son ; m-ncwrim, daughter. In mi ct-hha-pa, a man, the suffix pa i 
added to the numeral a-khd, one. The gender of animals is distinguished by the suffixei 
pa, a-pa, ckalrpd, and tang-pa, for males, and namai, a-mai, pi-nu, and birnii, for females 
Thus, dr-iong-pd, a cook ; ea-korr apd, a horse ; ea-korr namai, a mare : ail ckal-pd. 
a hull ; ail a-mai, a oow : Hi tang-pd, a dog ; «• bi-nA, a bitch : kH chal-pd, a he^oat ; 
kM pi-nu, a she-goat. The suffixes ehal-pd, iang-pd, and pi-nu or H-nu, are compound 
suffixes. Chal is a male suffix in TTallam, Langrong, and other dialects ; tang is used 
alcmc iu Slolren, and is probably identical with tong in kou-tong, a cat ; pi or pul is a 
veary oommon female suffix in Meithei, Eolren, Siyin, Hallam, Langrong, -etc. To these 
are added the suffixes pd and n& respectively. 

Number. — There are two numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is neoes* 
Mij' to denote the plural scsne word meaning ‘ all,’ ‘ many,’ etc., is added. *Ihua^ Al 
tamg-pc a-tam, dog male many, dogs ; ma-auk ngdi, his-slave mai^, his sdaves. 

Oaae . — The N omima Hoe and Aceuaatkfe do not require any suffix. ITa at dd is 
a o awU miie added to ttse object. Thus fiio>la ri-pd, him seeing ; ek&-fa rH-d, this saying. 
B zneudbi the penonal object with causatiTe verbs ; thus, kai-ta aS4o na-auk orkM ekaug- 
pi, me hired tl^>secTazit one io>be-oause ; a-pd a-kha-dd ron-pi-eo, man one to-wear-ba* 
aa^ed. Hliigr<^t(>,ttusedintibte8aineway; ibns,p«i>«rr^e4ol-yd:^to-a«t*«^«l«p> 
^Jidl^ idoIhgoodoarrying^oomdngstmtdto-weittKjause. Ta is also used with the 
*with’;.iiMaa^ had-ta am-kd-uSime, thou me-withart-togethw; ba- 

ihkagris^ my ftiends with being-h^ether. B seems to mean * conoeraisg,’ 
Ckmjparo dd, in, at, to. 
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ti>! ; ?,5,ae,, # 3 if 2 *^' 5 -v‘»^, f,;t ia'lyr lii'-pTf*- 

rildf'il Vi the of %n %^/rh Hri“. k>$-pu- 

^nia;l*'n 5i. Tliw m a p'rkip'i sronl, and 


k pnib.'iblv tii« d^mon^lTiitiVK proiivati thi-, 

T’wa iiadihc is «xprcs>»>'d by {mitij*.;;? th« fjoycTned bt-fore tt«) eorenriij^g aoun, 
withosrt any suffix T hu.-*, /iff borw' thJ-i y»-ar-»;, Ute y»-3r« c»f thl'! na- 

pii iti'd tHi'Stj’mh i-0 Uiy iath»?r's bousa-ia soa.H Uow-aoany arc r li«>« m.i,uy ioai 

arri tbvre iti thy fatht-r’s iioa!«c r 

Tfe stem xoloiie, or with an o addc-d, k us<)d as a Foc'ithe; thus ka-xa-nuH, lay son ; 
a-pd'O, O fath»;r. iDthcr relations are expressed by meanA cf jxistiJieitjoiis. Such 
are : — <?, in, to, with ; hand, in ; knri, ievm atnon^; md, lieforc ; ning-d, to, from t nu-vsd 
and nu4lng-d, behind ; mng-a, after; td, uriih; thuya,vm&&t,kte. 


Adjectives. — Adjectives are often preceded by the prefix a ; thus, a-ld, far ; a-ngad- 
p&t wLite. The suffix pit, forming relative participles, is often added. Thus, mu-pang- 
pa, the younger ; pam-nd-pd, all. \iVhon the adjectives are used as verbs the ordinary 
verbal suffixes are added. Thus, $dng-i, he is high ; kai-ka ka-chang ur-kd, 1 my-being 
good is, 1 may be ; chdm-so, it is proper. Adjectives usually follow, but sometimt^ als® 
preecde the noun tliey qualify. The postpositions kdra, from among, and ta, concerning, 
are used as particles of comparison, and tik or tik-U may be added to the adjective. 
Thus, a-tno-m arr-ha-tik-ti, he good-mucU-much, better ; o~wi hard, m-pdi $ung-tik, two 
from-among he high-much, higher; «-f am kardmo-aa «di^-fU*-fi, many from-among he 
high*much-muoh, highest; mtt-adu-nu ta-Jd im-nddrpd-nd mftg-tik, his-sister eoncerning 
his-brother tall-much, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Kumerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun they qualify. 
There are no trac® in the specimens of the use of generic prefixes. 

Pronouns.— The following are the Fertonal pnmmm *— 


Singular,— 

kai, I. 
ka, my. 
ha-td^ mine. 


wsng, thou. 
m, thy. 

mng-td, ntt-ii, thine. 


amo, m% he. 
o, ma, his. 
ma-td, Mb. 


Plural,— 

ktt-»i, we. nang-ai, you. ma-ttif they. 

ktt-ni-fd, our. nang-^i-ld, your. mt-ni, their. 

Woxds such as chu or /a, that ; io, that, also, are often added to the pronouns in order 
to them ; thus, kai-ehd, 1 ; fiKhj% he ; kai-ko, I, eto. A suffix in is added to the 

nonunative in a few instances in the list. Thus, kairin ekmgfdrtng, I was ; «»o-» iheng- 
mmg, he went. The posstasive pronouns *?«, my ; »», thy ; « and may his, ar® used in the 
genitive, but also the fuller forms. Thus, ta-tongy my word, of me ; nang-te^y ^ 

The forms ending in #« are apparently used in the same w!^ ; thus, »o-fd tow-ww, hh 
Mds-to. The plural of the second person is asMi^os, i.0. -Ift-aSs, they, oocurs 

in the specimen, but also nwHii. . , - . - a - 

D^monatratite prommm . — and M-ta, this ; wi, ihis^ that; ki, fio-od, *So» »od aa- 

W. that ;cfi8imdcAii-<<», that ..-• 

There are no Ssioffoejivonoi^ The iw® 3 C j»d, wMoh often » added to adyeidiTes, 
belongs to a relative participle. But in most oases no sa«* i» Thus.i»«^r^ 
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Verbs.— Verbs are nnt e.-;;:jtjpr;t{"l n: T.»»?i;<-.T: qtial .Ea, v^y, and e, b«, are 

m a fiiw iijstancfs nscsl })cforc lin; \v.'i. i;^ ord- ' • &■■'’■ :,tti ihepmori oi' t':ii' siibieet, 11ms 

in nrdf-r li/.-t I M.uO.Jii eu‘ ; hi-^Uia^Uk-rd-yo, i-woi’ihy.am.not • 
tt-thijfuny-sa, he was ib'ad ; crra/tnfj’S'j, li*. ’:fa« iost. But such iuslancts are vesy few. 

Thu root alone, withijut any snihs. i-» fruc^r ns.ol Ut denote present and {iast tirnes. 
lus, na i-ya am-amoi, this how-rmu'b r, ;' mP'^ntuf-p'l j’U, the younger stud. The satfix 
*, which usually forms adrerbial e],'r.i.s;s and cunjinietive panicipies, may bo added 
apparently without changing the nu ir.ing. Thus kid-M<l tcr/ni, I strike; he 

kissed. £ is used in the same way ; ihus, mnycha km-ta um-M‘ivim-e^ thou me.with 
art-together-always ; ho entreaftd. Yumj and yeng are sozaetimts inserted before 

thise; thu8,^yaf^..tf, hois giving; he heard. A suffix ^ occurs in fornss 

such as ehang-ta, it is ; a‘tMy<v>ym, he wjts dead ; a-m'ittg-sfi, he was l{»t. It is 
perhaps identical with the suffix ot tin,* past teiist). oi is aided in a lew instances ; 
thus, theiig-sciig-nv-, thou gpost; thou uiuiiiiit a feast; mng^m 

^el’piyaH-ch(\ thou dklst strike. It seeuss to bfc an sissertive suffix, compare liiu-mese chha 
(pronounced «’«). 

The usual suffix of the pist i? yaH, yn, or yYi. TIjus. ngfn-tiirt/au and ngdhni-yo, he- 
refosed; fmg-ytii{-yd), he-arrived(-wheii}. In Iri-tm-tik-ui-yo, I am no more worthy, it 
»Bsed to denote the pres<.'Ut lime, the iwtion being considered as tin established fact. We 
wen find aan and »o insteml of y<> it and yo. Th iw, 8u-lak-$rt ti, they begtiu to quarrel ; theng- 
w, he went. Sn in one instance is substituted for go; thus, tula-mn-goi, he* joined. Cho 
m theng-pi-gu-c^, they drove him away, seems to be identical with go. All these suffixes 
saaa to be derived from a common source, probably a verb yau or zau, to finish, to com- 
plete. Compare Rangkhoi ydi. It is W'orth noting, however, that goi or gui is a sign of 
the past tense in Bodo languages. The ^-suffix is, therefore, perliaps different from the 
p-suffix, and should be compared with the suffix sang in Lai, and gong in Tibetan. 
Compare aim Compound verbs, below. Other suffixes of the past are pi-yafi., pi-yo, pi-yang, 
^fang, sl-yd and gSng. TTros tno-m tovl-pi-yail, he struck ; ril-pi-yo, he said ; ol-pi-yo, he 
^ in wtrnt; I sinned; A‘at-nd teel- pi-yang, I struck ; tuh'Sir-gi-yang.hB yam 

ottnd again ; fUng-si-ya, 1 have alked; kai iheng-giHg-c, I w'ent. Biyang, giya and ging 
to contain a verb si, perhaps meaning ‘ to he.’ Compare BanjOgi «£ and sU, to he. 
piyo, and piymg seem to contain a verb pi. Pi means ‘ to ghre,’ and is also used 
w tom. cans^ves. xiil these forms are, therefwe, probably no real past tenses, hut 
wropound veitw. Tbe same is preljably the ease with fitting in kai-ia eJiang-fitring, I 

I «ie^ teems to be formed by adding ang car ing ; thus, pi-yttng-?, he 

am striking,* and probably also Aras mag-goug-itig, I 
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.■■t <<.•'.■?■■'.,, ' '■.••I. 'W'/^x v>. '»♦; f|'.arf'*i ;4‘*;iTi53ai with 

’■ ' ' -■•’'■■ •'■■"■' •' '::i:'iwy ji.'t-aii-bej *‘ti\ Tik 

: : , ■;; . ,,.y 

'''’■ ■^'.''i‘ 'r: •' ,!,■), -m • tLv'-, na-wnkl'ii th‘i>nj 

■' J" ■' 'h /■,,•} Xs'^i Vy) ,i^Xii'i'Try 

'* .'sli-'j drU.'’St- 

•’ "■•■''■' ■■■'•'-' j-' ’•' •• !■'■ ‘v ■■' -I.' Jibuti 01 I’m past ae 

■■■•f.- (;<■-. c.s u'< .i,* ;'.;,ii‘y riontis, ami may liw eovn- 


h;;!» /I ivi.'L y'.ijVMii, ,■ ..■., ;)■■. i./'ra .I'iv '':''..'i i. r^n^-ui itAii ttm- 

", a.tyi I'.iv ii-:;,;-; i.) '-'iu:'/! maUii'-jiaiJ-JlOt-inj 

!■' i?!a; iri'.-i:';.* 1 ‘) i'V'iu'" . 1 .;',A,i i _/'! ■-If, 4 , u* sfx>a a« he 

iVin:.'; '--y. ■■■'■• "'-,•"■, 

w;:;-n o:-. -f.-li j .v-.i 'Iv 'f, :-;i the lirf) ; a-/-/, far 

JH’inu'-' i;-/!.;-.'.'!, 'i« ■.■■•.'..>•,■;■; ; :a:- i ; after L'llu, nl wastwl. 

11'! tysns-lix 01 VO.'- i' '-i^y ; f'-oq-a.-o I'utuTio Ttias, 

ti'! be ; j iC jsi i'ikr ; X't:''*4/;y*.v;'-y, i*. o.ib-/ tbat I eat. The 

5taf|5"8e aaay also be s'\yrC'Ji«i in oibv? 'aay's. Thus ■jMf: A’A-o td sg- 2 n-mA in<ri tead,’ 
saying hc-scat ; hi ■?«f'-« fr'l * }jou;^e yafer,’ vivlrr* he-wished-aot ; wm hop- 

lik‘d 14 iuiitjAbiii-it-oh'iil ‘ thou^lt-he-'a’islied. 

J^erticiples, — Thv; EeluHse pat4h':ip'e:\ have byen uicntioued in connection with 
Relative pronouns. The isuiKv |> S is .iWj UM.-d i,> fvrsn a i^cncy ; thus, poo-tfel-W, 

sheep-tender, shepliwl ; cultivator. The verbal noun with the sunix ft is used sa 

an Atlperhial and. a VoujwicAsu: Thus, ujos-yo, happily let us-remain } 

MJcf-d a-Jifl, heating band, beat and hind. The form tu, saying, is perliaps a oontractiem 
from fd-d or fi*d. The list of words foraaishes chaiitj-mg-tmig, being, baring been, and 
thi»g-9^$0i gone. The latter form seems to be the past tense, perhaps used as a relatiye 
participle. 

There is no Paan’oe viAce. Kahta teil-S, I amstniclc, literally menu* *zne-e(»icem- 
ing strikiug-takes-plaoc.* J-#i in &aHa wel-ang-hti, I shall bo struck, seems to be con- 
nectod with the W which is used in the formatbn of the future in Hallam and connected 
dialects. 

Compound oerha are freely formed in order to modify the miming of the principal 
verb. Both vwrhs are sometimes infieotod. Thus, tan^-liiha, running-entering, running 
titwards ; ehohga-fdwd, carrying-coming, bringing ; kigft-ke-ga, doing. In most cases, how- 
evrar, only ouo suffix is added. Tha% wd-ksf-so; thcy-went-oomplained ; la-iiti-pi’Kh to- 
take-bring-eausod, caused to bo brought* etc. The verb pi^ to give, forma Canoatieeo, 

& X 2 
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TilUb, cltatiff-jH, to-be-eause, appoint ; rm-jn-so, be caused to be camed ; mana-ni hp 
wasted, etc. wiiicb seems to be identical with ngdi, forms Desideratken. Thus 

laima la-ngMd am-hd a-j}d hd, a little take-wishing-with being-togcllier man that that 
man in tiie presence of him who claimed a little. Oilier words mlded in order to form 
compound verbs are h% together ; Idk, begin ; ser, back, again. I cannot swertaia the 
meaning of su, suk, sung, and song, in forms such ss-.—sam-su-so, he divided ; lau-mia- 
suk-so, his-mind-wise-hecame; am-sung, it remains; mo thing-song, he goes, he’ went etc 
compare, however, the sufiELx of the past tense. ’ ' 

particle is ni ; thus, ngdi-ni-go, he wished-not. It is used as a verb in 
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Kuki-0h<n Group, 


MASrpUR.) 


(Sabu JBitharup Stn^h, 1899 ,} 


m 

Men 


alchfi-pa sa-nM-pfi 
one tom 

hit-father 

hao kai-ta pc-yo.’ 

I 


am 

tico 


am**’. 


3Ia-nrii 


I 


fxTA 

hf'i 


kiui'^x 




mncra 

fo 


ril, 


nxi- pwif-pa 

yotinger 

taid, ^fathcT-Of «/"*•*. -i > property/ 

Ma-pa-na ma-tri] j’li'jr'ii ?.oi nlnga 

Sit-father his-ieealth -xil Ihcra two to 

sam-su'so. Rung-ni tite am-a ma'sa-aau'i^a liiiii-jajig-jii-nii ma-ial pum-iia-pa 
divided. Sags tome remaining hit->on ‘yrtamjer hu-icealth all 

rona ram a-la akka tUc*Qg-so ; ua ra'a^hanii okouwa ma-ial 

Carrying place distant one-{to) went; that piaee-in teiehedlg hit-toecdth 

pum-na-pa bau-su-so. lal puin-aa-pa iiau-sa-Bu::ga na lam 

oil flung. Wealth all having-been-throtm-awoy that place 
bana bu a*tam tanga, nasa iQo ol-pi-yo. Mo-oa aa 

it* rice very became-dear, and be beeame-wretched. Me that 
zam*a am mi akba-pa niogi tb&ag-a tQla>am-soL V^ws 

plaee-in living mam one to going wat-jtnned-wUi. That 

mi-aa wofc agio ti mo-ta ma^ta laa-wa sg-pi-so. Mo-zm vale 

t»om-bg twine tend eaging him hie field-to sent. Me (bg)tmime 

bak aavai Idko bak^ii won hop>iik-g tk oiBg>tuigHteba& 

tohieh-wae-eateH hntkt eeen-thai eating belly teill-fill saying although-witked 

tu-a-kba-na pS-ai-yo. Tiin-cbaft laWag tak-so mo-aa 

tm-one-by itioae-mot-gieem. Now eente havii^-eome he 

‘ka-pa aOk ag§l>na Ifiko lgm-boag*pi-boBg blk-so, kai-eh& 
*«*y~faiier t enant s many even in-ahandatee are^eati^, I-whereme 

tam-a thi-yaag^-ysag. Kai ka-pi aiagi ihgiig4 rii-tbiar-iifc^, 
hnmger-im am-dging. J my-ftdher to going wiU-tt^, 

oiporo, kai Thiurik. aioga Hi-piyang^ aa-x^agi-ko lal-piya^t-# ; 

to hane-dane-mrongt gou-Uhaleo hane-done-wreng ; 

bai aaraamM ^aag ka-aia-tik*al>ja ; kul^te aWo aa-aiOc akba o]Muig>pi.** » 

d jroton^jljlii warsfijMtfMwl; me hired gonr-eenani one heXei.**'^ 

HuAwft aua>pft nfagi »-l& aai*!gy«4 iaa>pirMm»4* sSfh, 

ei rMn g Uofethiw he mme» for heimg-Ume-ni hie-fiethet Um eeeh»g, 

'erhmg' kflM, eb&}hl. M«^aaa>|&riii n4>|i& 

' , whe^ emhra^eg^ thmd* Mitwen Mef^her 


eeid, 
ba-woo 
»g-6elly 

*‘father-0, I Ood 


Me 



ta 


-50, 




Tiiiilr ii-i. '*' ,1 

ial>jjiyfAn;>C'. Kai eh-dh:^ jiT-iVn-Kii 

hf.i-f>.dot,i>>icrofig. I yout-tkM i<i.b3 

ma-SuIi n:?ui aiogii rll-so. 

Us-senanta all io said, 






pui-pi ; a-liut-a kut-sabik 

pul-ok ; tis-hand^m rwg 

ka'sa-ntiii lia*Qu 
mij-child ihh had-been-dead^ 


‘ puii arri S 

* guViii&KtH bcsi 


a-lrhi 

one 


nui-p!, 

Jiui, 


tbaibak 
ogam 
bak-a ia-a 
eating di mhiag 


■2 ' f: t )• f; in i^fnih ..r 

aa-auu 

t>*'ihiirD-j ehUd iff 

«a2-kb-ya 'kbojigup 5jur-pi ; 

ilhoffs pat i 


ririg-st^r^u-AO-c^iau ; 
hm^^he^u^uiice^^aB ^ 

BUTigfi lya-TVi )i*y G, ^ 


^i-^rofing-sa, 

had-beea'loat, 
Hl-ia ril-a 
TMe saying 


lau-'cTii 

tbai-yong-c. 

heard. 


a'ffi. 

isas. 


lla-ia-a hi-ta 

lUi'houne-to this 

j-io-aa im-suk akha 

Me Ms-servant one 


tuk-ser-siyaiig; ka-ni 
has-been-Jbund ; tee 
ma-ni naugdi-so-we, 
they rejoiced. 

Karfya kaia ma-sa-naii u-lien-pd 

That time-at his-ehild elder 

bonga hung-suwa lam-a tara 
coming drum-beating dancing sound 

kokaj *i-ye-amoi?* ril-a savl v-- - 

calling, * what-is-the-tmUer f * saying asked Thr'^^^ JJJa-suk-na sang-6, 

•TUl-niu-pa W.,e V - reflU,,. 

z%tr 

^hed-not. Therefor* ht r ^ mo-ta Ihem-g. Na-iia 

m-tA mnrnS. • ^ ^i»-Mher eomsng^vt him entreated. Thereupon 

Whnu marp& 3Euiiga t,- i. ^ 

he his-fatker to ansJr^ ./“i 

EM-Bi na-tong kbak Tni.«„Z * - ^ vour-sertice in-doing 

I your-toords ever have-not-dh^ed • ta-ton-pi ka-than-rulfe-ta 

vgether-toith merrily to-eat ^ 

aa-ial j^a,- ^ 9oat young one eoen^ mr saying 

wsemot-gioen .* yomr-goods “»og-p», 

your-ehild this m-ooming bat-po-sau-ae. Kama ma-pd-ni 

m-a, -iMwia, «»g^7 ilZ J ''“T*:’. “"•“»“ **■/•'*«■ 

«»'<'. ‘t-i-tuu, fouimltei m-.Mk ka-S lomlga 

pam-na-pa na-ta ohak. Na « n - “ hve-iogether, mine whatever-is 

•« tmn t, ZjTT “■‘'■“8^ Ibri-bO: riog^isrf; 

Mu-Jlmig. ”i!I”*** obam^' 

/ i w to-be-merry fp-be-ghd it-is-proper* 
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■ho 3,.1 


TlB£TO^^BURiV"A[^ FA!, lily. 


Grour 


•IM* ^ r. 


Specimen IK 

FOLKO'ALE TAKEN FRONS THE UPS OF A POHDM, 

KST*/A,K, 


r*iiikit}V?i* Siwjh^ 


A^mn ukriU 


m.vih jr 


JJ^na a-cv/l«!Vi hk-UaO a hffir't 

ku«]**'!i San/ r/i-ii a-kh'Vdi roa*p>^*u. 

uy-lmii amatt sityk-rf uar* {amither)-o^ made-t&-carry (*fj, i/A-;, ■..(■■'»«? 

tuag-yui-ya sfmg kaithiluk a-kha pe-fa, ‘liima ni-ynu-’//*:*,’ 

o>i‘<irnniiy-at ptidihj l-^sM cno ca-givingt * »me {or a-litfk) jaA- ^. A' 

I'iii Utf’ti-ni-yo. Na-nii-cliu ma-nui sa-lik-sau. Eiikwig-a wa-kat-a 

aiii/iay rcfitked, I’heixt'i'onn they tiegan'to-quarrel, Cn^ftin 

Na-ca rui->iini;-a nii sang li-tin-pi-so. Lii-mi la-ngAta 

Tkire/iym coitH that paddy ordereildo-ie-brotight. A-lUtle ieho-dAnied 

amlui a-i3a hi sang chung Mu a-kha tMi-pi-yi tMi-oak 

tn-tfotUmmnce tmn that ynddy that hag one (i«) puiting-tu again 

sung-sCr-u. Ti-tc*to chak-a rm-sangai, ‘na iyi am-amoi,’ 

tmk-out. A-lUtle tchen-remained \in the bag) eourtf * that whit is-remiining' 

ta saya. Na-na apt cliu-na ‘luima am-suag,’ ril-so; ‘na-dit 

toying oaked. Thereupon man (hat *a-Uttle it-retmimngt taid; * yau-vaKt 

laima ha nai^ cMng-sa’; obfi.*ta ril-a ‘things*,’ tu 


a-little thit 


youre 




thit 


tayiagt *g<hamy, mying 


rOisangai-na mo-iii theng-pi-su-Kjho. 
court him drove-ateay. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Oace xtpoB a timu there vias a zxum who waa not able to carry Ms load. So he got 
another to carry it, having promised to give him some paddy in Mtum. On coming 
home he then gave him a basket. Tho other, however, refused to accept it saying that 
it was nothing. They began to quarrel, and went to complain in Court. The Court 
ordered the paddy to be brought, and the man who claimed some paddy w'a* a^kwl to 
pat it in a bag, and then to take it out again. 'When only a little wa* left in t,Uo bag, 
the Court asked Mm what was left. He answered, ‘ wjmething is left.' The Court then 
said, ‘ the eometMng you claim is here, and you may take it,' and then turned him out. 
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ANAL. 

The Anals are a small tribe iivinff in the hills on the east of the Maniprir rall^. 
Their chief Tillage is Anal in tlie south-east. It is stated that they belong to a set of 
tribes whose populations vary between 500 and 1,000 souls each. Major McCulloch has 
given the following account of the tribe : — 

‘The whole of the people is a large troet is the scsih-east have received the name of Anal-Xamfaa from 
tka Iwo largest villages amoJigst tliem. These pe*,;ple &ay they came from a position south of their present 
and they celebrate in their songs the beauties of the land of their origin. In personal appearance they are much 
like Elhongjais, with whom, though they are at deadly feud, they appear to have affinity. The Anals, in more 
immediate connection with Mimnipcre, have been corrupted so far as to have given up many of their former 
cuLStioms. They have now no longer amongst them hereditary ehidEs, but the villages in the interior retain their 
old habits and hereditary heads. Their houses are made like those of the EliongJaiH, and in theli* social us^es 
there is but little diffierence. From its birth every male child is called “ mot^,” and every female one “ keenoo,** 
their ears are pierced at the annual fesidvid for this purpose, and a distinguishing name is added to the mot^ or 
keenoo, bat for this there does not appear to be any fixed time, or particularity as to the name to be given. 
Their marriages are effected much in ^ same way as those of the Khongjais. After the first application for 
their daughter, if the parents consent and drink of the wine brought, the young man goes to the girl's father's 
house as accepted husband. After this the young man, four different times, feasts the bride's family. At the 
fourth time they settle what is to be given finally for the girl ; the rich giving according to their means, and 
the poorer according to theirs, not len hpwever than a pig and a piece of iron one cubit long. The want of 
eye*bixm and ^e^laahes is amoDgst this people admired, and the jonng men to render ihemselvea attraotive 
carefully extract them*' 

AUTHOEITIBS-- 

McCuLnoCB, lluOE W^f^Aceemtti of iho VaJlejf of Munniporo and of ihe Hill Tribes ; toiih a Comparaiwe 
Yooab/vlary of the Munnipore and other Languages. Beleetione from the Eecords of the Govern* 
ipent of Indha. (Foreign Department.) Ko. xxvii Calcutta 1859. Account of the Anal- 
BTainfau tribe on p. ; Yocabolarios, Anal-Namfau, etc., Appendix, pp. vii. and ff. 

DiXUT, G. H.,-— on the Lotal^g and Population of ihe Tribes dioelliug between ihe Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Bivers. Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Note 
cm Anal-Namfau on p. 279. 

The name of the tribe. Anal, is th\t under which it is known to the Manipuris. 
Hajor McOnUooh states that the MU tribes have also distinotive names of their own, but 
we have no informati<Hi about these names. 

Two ^eoimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from 
Maniptur. They are all due to Babn Bisharap Singh. The first specimen, a translation of 
the Ffexable of the Frod^M Bon, is to a gr^t extent mixed up with Meithei forms, and 
this latter language seems to have largely influenced the Anal dialect. The second 
qgeoimeii, a war-song, exhibits a much purer language. But there are several miVakw 
in the transIarioD, and it has not, therefore, been possible to analyse it throughout. The 
roBtarks on Anal grammar which foUow are entWy based on the texts just mentioned 
and are ^ven with every reserre; 

Froatuiciatioil. — ^The marking of long vowels is not consistent. Thus, we find 
has been found; hut fa-raag, to be found ; ke^pS-ina^m, gave not ; but rh<Hm-ne, 
wished not. Jf is interolumgeable with tin the negative particle ; thus, good- 
ie bad; but iU-not-being. Wo find e and a In cherd and chdt% small. 

The wwd ehardt child, probably represents a third form of the same word. Compare 
imrdai'M and dd-aii, saying- -di and d are iaterchaoged in ma-kketi and tm-kM, whatever. 
J Mwans to bo written tor d in mtiieMt the-two-br^ers-for. Thk compound seems to 

OOntailsfihe words wo, elder brothqr, and ed, younger bjotlier, MoCuUqoh gives o for 

- 
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ANAL. 

The AtAU are a small tribe living in the hills on the east of the Manipiir valley. 

Aiiiaf Tillage is Anal in the south-east. It is stated that they belong to a set of 
tribes vfhose populations vary between 600 and IjOOO souls each. 3Ia]or ^IcCuHoch has 
given the following account of the tribe : — 

‘The whole of the people in a large tract in the south-east have received the name of Anal-lfamfan from 
the tiro largest villages amongst them. These people say they came from a position sonth of their present spe^ 
and aey celebrate in their songs the beauties of the land of their origin. In personal appearance they are much 
like with whom, though they are at deadly feud, they appear to have affinity. The Anals, in more 

,.nTiTiw.Hnn with Munnipore, have been corrupted so far as to have given up many of their former 
customs. They have now no longer amongst them hereditary chiefs, but the villages in tbe interior retain their 
old and hereditary heads. Their honses are made like those of the Kbongjais, and in their social nsagas 
tbm is but little difference. From its tnrtb every male child is called “ mote,” and every female one “ keenoo,” 
their ears are pierced at the annual festival for this purpose, and a distinguishing name is added to the mot! or 
lc efp/v>^ but for this there does not app«r to be any fixed time, or pariiculmty as to the name to be given. 
Their marriages are effected much in ie same way as those of the Khongjais. After the first application for 
their daughter, if the parents consent and drink of the wine brought, the young mm goes to the girl’s father’s 
house as accepted husband. After this the young man, four diffmeht times, feasts the bride’s family. At the 
fourth time they settla what is to be given finally for the girl; the rich giving according to their means, and 
the poorer according to theirs, not less hpweverthan a png and a piece of iron one cnbitlong. The want of 
eye-hnowa eye-lashea is amongst this people admired, and the young men to render themselves attEactira 
carefully extract them.’ 

AUTHOEITIBS— 

h£cCxii>iiOOH, Mjjob W.,— Aoeotmt oj ihe Votlley of ilunn^^o and of the Bill Trihet ; with a Gowpantive 
Toeahtda^ of ihe MwuUpere and other Languages. Seleetions from the Records of the Govern. 
t yAnf. of Tnit-ift. (Foreign department.) Ro. xxvii. Calcutta 1859. Account of ihe Anal- 
Namfan tribe <m p. 64 ; Tocahularios, Amd-Narnfau, etc.. Appendix, pp. vii. and ff. 

diJUXT, Q. B..,— Notes on the Locality and Population of ihe Tribes dioelling between the Brahmaputra, 
and Ningthi Eivers, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii, 1880, pp. 228 and ff. Rote 
on Anal-Ramfau on p. 279. 

"Ere name of the tribe, Au5.1, is tbtt under which it is known to the Manipuris. 
Hajoi MoOuUooh states that the MU tribes have also distinctive names of their own, but 
we have no information about, these names. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from 
Ifanipttr. Th^ are all due to Babu Bisharup Singh. The first specimen, a translation of 
the Fuahle of tike Prodigal Son, is to a great extent mixed up with Meithei forms, and 
thin latter language seems to have largely influenced the Anal dialect. The second 
■pflwiwiAw, a war-song, exMhits a much purer language. But there are several mistakes 
In the hruTiAlnhion, tmd it has not, therefore, been possible to analyse it throughout. Eie 
on. Awa.1 grammar wMoh foUow are entirely based on tbe texts just mentioned 
and are given witii every reserve! 

PronniLCiation. — ^The marking of long vowels is not consistent. Thus, we find 
has been found ; but J’a-raog, to he found ; horpe-mdrnu, gave not ; but rhtHitchni, 
wisb^ not. Ji is interohangeahle with i in the negative particle ; thus, tha-mi, good- 
not, had; but ikopi-m-ma-nu, iU-not-being. Wo find e and d in cherd and chdrd, small. 
The, word ciardt child, probably represents a third form of the same word. Compare 
iw-da-ie and de-nu, saying. Ai and e are interchanged in ma-khai and vtut-kM, whatever. 
J seems to be written for e in iootdchd, the-two-brothers-for. This compound seems to 
^ta^ ihe wtaris «w, elder brother, and »e, younger brother. McCulloch gives ofor 



AX. VI., 


i'73 


There are sereral instancps of interi-Sj nire wn Inr.I nn.l r 
^a-r/i/.'-W-ia, to rejoice; V'.\ h .•sr.l 

to say, etc. J2 and / arc iiit‘*rc5;anv;r'ibi.‘ in or ;‘/7 ru; ‘v, >•■'.'♦• r. /;■■.«, 

Imps irritten for k' hi hr; e'jiup.-irc 

used in the meaning' ‘ field.’ .V and ••.■nivTijr.-s i.n!- ivli.nij.'.'a ; tl,':,. 
and having gone; »7/i and' i.;, lionso. Ihe f, nn 

due to the iiifluonco of Meith.d. Tiitiv; is al'fs ^unie unc rtai!;!;,’ 
rated letters. For instance, in the suffix a'w// and loth are n-.i d ir. exacth~tha 

same way; thus, ui ka-m fa-r^mg Mi-rii, rno wilh tu-h-.*-1iad ]>r<>iwrty, tin' p-oiit'r.v which 


■■inants; ?hu*, 
■'■•h-; h-.yni; ./.-and 


■I^T- 

5,3., 'h 


5fj 1)2 

in rhe writing of asjti- 



’Qn^noig 

tMiiiuj-ga-m, 1 shall be, etc. It is often difficult to state which S()uml h> meant wb<i?a 
to is written. Thus, wc find tcane, and a-»e, the younger brother. The.se ineonshttneies 
are perhaps partly due to inaccuracy, hut it is also possible that the pronunciation is 
rather indistinct. 

Articles. — There are no articles. Tlie numeral A7e‘, one, is often used im anjadeBiuto 
article, while definitenes is marked by using relative claus<» or demonstrative pronouns. 

Kouns.— IN'ouns denoting relationship and parts of the body arc usually preceded 
hy a possessive pronoun. Thus, ka-ne, brother, lit. my brother ; ka~ku, liand, liL my 
The pronoun ma, his, seems to have a wider use. Thus, we find ma-rvp ma-^ng, my 
friends my companions, in the Parable. Ma is also used as a prefix in adjectives and 
nouns, just as in MeitheL Thus, tna~tam, time ; ma-tomhd, young, etc. The prefix a is 
also often used; thus, a-ne and wa-»c, thy-younger brother; a~pa, thy father; O'liS-m, 


sound ; a-chera, young ; a-mi-nai, slave ; a-ni, day, etc. In one place we find ka used 
in a similar way, in ka-pa kong-ki sli-lirnu ka-nU-mi, my-father with-from wages-taking 
servants, my father’s hired servants. 

<?c»(Icr.— Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The gender of 
human beings is often distinguished hy moans of different woi-da Thus, jwt, father; tio, 
mother: ne, brother; aehalo, sister. In sin-pd, man; ac-nii, woman, we find the 
suffixes pd, male, and nu, female, well known from n?(»t Kuki-Chin languages. Seu-pa 
and se-nu are also used in order to distinguish the gender of human beings. Thus, aen-pd 
ehardfSon, boy; cAam, daughter, girL The gentler of animals is denoted hy 

adding patalt male, and and or nii, femsde; thus, aakol petal, a horse ; aakol and, a cow : 
loipatal, a dog; io» nu, a bitch. 

Humker. — ^The usual suffix of the plural is king; thus, nH-nai Mag, servants. 
Other words miming *many*, ‘aU’, etc., can also be used in the same way; thus, k6l 
nilm-kd, goat many, goats. 

Cose. — ^Thcro is apparently no suffix denoting the agent. The suffix to & sometimes 
added to the subject as well as to the object. Thus, a-md-to ma-pd kittg-kd pa^fhang-nd, 
he his fathmi to answered ; taa^pd tna cherd-to pankenrud, his fiithor lus sou entreated. 
Compare the corresponding suffix ta in Furtim. The Genitive is sometimes denoted by 
putting the governed before the governing noun; thus o-iw w4hSng, thy(?) father’s 
house-iu ; mkd kai^iS hum, horse this year, the years of fids horse. But more generally 
the suffix or it, from, wMch is common in Meithei, is added. Thus, tHm ihd-gi tukal, 
that village of a shopkeeper, a shopkeeper of the village. Sometimes a demonstrative 
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pronoun is also prefixed to tlic governing noun. Thus, ml khe-gi ma-chard, man 
one-o£ his-sons ; rneni-gi nm-kliai, property of whatever. The suffix U or gi seems also 
to mean ‘from’; thus, a-si-ni-H, this-day-froni. The Vocative is generally expressed 
without adding any prefix or suffix. Thus, korpd, my father. But we also find the 
suffix or interjection o added ; thus, ka-c7iardro, my son. Other relations am indicated 
hy means of postpositions. Such are : — hd, to, in ; ka-du-hd, before (me) ; ka-tkal-hdt 
behind (me) ; kung, to; kung-hd, towards, to ; in; heni, under ; thiing, in ; thdng-gi, 
from ; ic«, with, hy means of, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the word they 
qualify ; thus, i-thd sen-pd klie, good man one ; kel aclierd^ goat young ; ma-chard 
ma-rhem, his son the elder. The ordinary verbal suffixes are often added ; thus, Su 
tkortemg-m, cloth best being, the best cloth : ama-nhi chd-ke amd-M tha-kd, these-two 
amoDg-from he good-is, better. The word ma-tom-bd, younger, is perhaps borrowed from 
Meithci a-tom-bd. The suffix M seems to form adverbs of place or time ; thus, Mla-hd, 
near ; hal-so-hd and han-so-hd, far off, at a distance ; but hai-so-iod-kd, far. The suffix 
md seems to be used in a similar way ; thus ma^lang~md^ wickedly ; ido-md, very ; 
in-te-te-md, always. I cannot properly analyse the clauses illustrating the use of the 
Comparative and the Superlative. In ama-nhi choke amd-M sdng-gd, higher, chd-kS 
seemsto contain the postposition ke, for M, from. Chd seems to mean ‘ among,’ ‘ betwerai’ ; 
compare too-ni-chd, between the two brothers. The whole clause, therefore, perhaps 
means ‘ them-two from-among he taU-is '. In a-md chal held toa-ne amanrchale sdng-kd, 
his younger-sister than hisi,yottng8r-brother taller, I cannot analyse the words hele 
and aimn-cJidle. In the superlative we find bu iha-tang-nu, the best cloth, IM. 
probably ‘cloth good-very-being’; huyd-pdng kdlhi sdng-gd, highest, lit. probably 
‘those-many among high/ The word kdlhi does not, however, occur in other places so 
that its meaning is tmeertain. 

hrunierals. — The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they qualify. McCulloch gives aya-hhef instead of ayd-khe, one hundred, and Using khet 
thousand. From these forms we infer that the numeral khe, one, is derived from khet. 
There arc no instances of the use of dto, one. 

ftOikOTUlEki — The following are the JPersonal pronotms 
Siognlar,— 

I- nang, thou. a-nid, he. . 

fd, ka, my. nang, na, thy. a-md, a, his. 

ka, mine. natm, thine. 

Plural,— 

id-hing, wo. nang-Mng, you. a-md-hing, they. 


Several suffixes seem to be added in order to emphasise. Thus, ni-be, I ; nang-ie, 
tbou; ma-d&, he; mrhing4o, we; amdrhi and amd-he, he, etc. The list of words furnishes 
sndr iw as ka-pe, of me. The literal translation is probably *my word.’ 
MeOul^h gives tiie forms ni-ga, mine; nang-ga, thine; amd-ga, his; tdrrA, we; 

yoti; ma-rS, tiu^. Ifi-rii seems to mean ‘me-with’ in tire parable; thus, 
mtigrbs ni-ri amka-yd-se-nu, thou me-witii tf^ether-art The pronoun of tiie third peason 
otawista two dements, a and pia. Both can he tisod alohe; thus, a-ne, hk-brotiier ; 
Ms fttlbei*. It has already been stated that the use of the pr^es o and ma, wli^ 
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pronotm is also prefixed to the governing norm. Thus, mi khe-gi ma-cMm, man 
one-of his-som ; niemrgi ma-khai, property of whatever. The safifix ki or gi seems also 
to mean ‘from’; thus, a-si-ni-ki, this-day-from. The Vocative is generally expressed 
without adding any prefix or suffix. Thus, ka-jpa^ my father. But we also find the 
suffix or interjection o added ; thus, ka-chanL-Ot my son. Other relations are indicated 
by -mpnTis of postpositions. Such are : — hd, to, in ; ka-durJtd, before (me) ; ka-tkal-ha, 
behind (me) ; kmg, to; kung-hd, towards, to ; Ze, in; hem, under; thmg, in ; thung-gi, 
from ; ted, with, by means of, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives sometimes precede and sometimes follow the word they 
qualify ; thus, i-tM sen-pd khe, good man one ; kel acMrd, goat young ; ma-chard 
ma-rhem, his son the elder. The ordinary verbal suffixes are often added ; thus, bu 
thorteeng-m, cloth best being, the best cloth ; ama-nhi cM-ke amd-lii tha-kd, these-two 
among-from he good-is, better. The word ma-iom-bd, younger, is perhaps borrowed from 
Meithei a-tam-bd. The suffix kd seems to form adverbs of place or time ; thus, hidd-hd, 
near ; hairao-kd and han-so-kd, far off, at a distance ; but kai^so-tod-kd, far. The suffix 
md seems to he used in a similar way ; thus ma-lang-md, wickedly ; ido-md, very ; 
inrte-te-md, always. I cannot properly analyse the clauses illustrating the use of the 
Comparative and the Superlative. In ama-nki choke amd-hi sdng-gd, higher, ckd-ki 
seems to contain the postposition ke, for H, from. Gkd seems to mean ‘ among,’ ‘ betweffla ’ ; 
compare wo-m-ckd, between the two brothers. The whole clause, therefore, perhaps 
means ‘ them-two from-among he tah-is ’. In o-md ckal kele toa-ne aman-ckele mng-hd, 
his younger-sister than his*younger-brother taller, I cannot analyse the words kele 
and ammrckele. In the superlative we find bh tka-tang-nv,, the best doth, Mf. 
probably ‘cloth good- very-being ’ ; huyd-pdng kdlki sdng-gd, highest, lit. probably 
‘ those-mahy among high.’ The word kdlki does not, however, occur in other places so 
that its meaning is uncertain. 

Humerals.— The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun 
they quahfy. McCulloch gives aya-kket instead of ayd-kke, oue hundred, and Using iket 
thousand. From these forms we infer that the numeral kke, one, is derived from khet. 
There are no instances of the use of dto, one. 

PronouilS. The following are the Personal pronouns 
Singular, — 

I- nemg, thou. ornid, he. . 

«i, ka, my. n<mg, no, thy. a-md, a, his. 

m ho, mine. mtng, thine. 

Plural,— 

nirhing, we. nang-hi/ng, you. a-md-king, they. 

Several suffixes seem to be added in. order to emphasise. Thus, m-he, I ; norng-he, 
thou; ma-dd, he; nirhiny-to, we; amd-M and amd-ke, he, etc. The list of words furnishes 
forms such s& tU ha-pi, of me. The literal translation is probably ‘my word.* 
McOul^h gives the forms ni-ga, mine; nang-ga, thine; amd-ga, his; nirru, we; 
ntmg-ri, you; taa-ru, they. seems to mean ‘me-with* in the parable; thuS|, 

pang^ amkd-yd-se-nu, thou me-with together-art. The pronoun of the third peraou 
ewtei^ of two dements, a and md. Both can be usod done; thus, a-ni, his-broth®» 
father. It has already been stated that the use of the prefixes a and ma, whmii 
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are probably idontical ■with these pror.ominal ssttims, is a rather wide oi;e, c for insfaaee 
being used instead of tia, tliy. 

Denionetrative ;protmi‘ia. — Rah h}, and M, this ; ha, that : tu, that. SFcm. oI th <^3 
forms are inferred from other words such as hi-yi-btiug, so many; 
many ; a-ww-A*, he ; that-in, then,, etc. The word &e, which oeeurs ia lorais such 
ju ni-ie, I; hai-he, this, etc., is perhaps also originally a demonstrative pronoun. It is 
still such in Bodo. The pronoun a-nta, he, also occurs in the sense ‘ that.’ II*' generally 
means ‘this,’ but oocasionally also ‘that’ It is probably identical with hai ui;d hi. Tn 
seems to correspond to Meilhei adu, and the Meithei pronoun ari, this, also occurs in the 
parable; thus, asi-ni, this-day, to-day. 

There are no JBetot»rejwo«or/»«. The common suffix of the relative participle is 
apparently nit ; thus, Upa he kung a-nu tm khe, country that in living man one ; HH-lh-nu- 
ka-mi-nai, wages-getting servants. Another suffix ma seems fo occur in gno shel-wm i«», 
a shepherd. A suffix rang or rhang is also used to form relative sentences ; thus, ni 
ha-nd fa-rang mem, me with to he-got property, the property which I shall gi*t ; ici cAd- 
rKang che-toe, pigs-by to-be-eaten husks. Rang seems to correspond to the postpo4tiott 
rang, for, in Hallam and other languages, where it is also tised to form the future and an 
infinitive of purpose! ‘ All that I have is thiua ’ is rendered m hand tho'ki-ma-khe mng 
thimpd. TAo-Aiseems to be the genitive of th>, i. e. thin, to be, and /Ai>i»pd probably mean 
‘ property.’ The whole sentence, therefore, must apparently word for word be translated 
as follows : — me-with being-of all thy property. Compare merorgi tm-khai, property-of 
evfflrything, all his property. 

The following Interrogative pronouns occur :—ark& or a~k&'ii, who ? du-pd or d<hba, 
what ? dd-toatoa-di, why ? yd-thu-chd, how many? a-gang-M, how many are ? 

The Indefinite pronoun a-ku-rdmhen, any-one, is derived from the interrog^ive 
a-ku, who ? 

Verbs. — -£<* is often prefixed to various forms fof the vearbs ; thus, ka-pe-wa, give ; 
ka-pe-md, gavest-not; ka-da^he, saying. I cannot see what nmaning this prefix has. 
The list of words is so arranged that it seems as if there 'wtxe a regular conjugation with 
different forms for the three persons. But a closer examination of the fesrms riiows that 
there is no such conjugation. On the other hand, there are some tmees of the use of pro- 
nominal prefixes in order to distinguish the person of the subject. Thus we find ni ha- 
bonnoal, I strike; nang U’Che-mid, theugoeri;; o-toaa^jNm, he came ; laa-y^-Ae-uwd, he 
divided-gave. The prefix a seems also to be used in the secoard person indicative and 
imperative. Thus, mng es-korMoal, thou strikost ; o-sAfi-sed, see, eta In most instmioes* 
however, no prefix is used. 

There is apparently no essential difference betwemi pr^nt and past times. Some 
suffixes, howevesr, seem to be regulaijy used to convey the m eanin g cd the past. Some- 
times no suffix is added ; thus, »-«d wcwjJfcd, he goes; eMoS^Mng m-e6d,f^y go;kdl 
ihcAd-rd kkS-rd ka>-pg-md, goat young eno-oven given-vas-not. A redupHcati<m wems to 
occur in a-ma-hhg cM^ohS, they go. lii the seoond i^pemmfin the suffix i is generally 
added ; thus, rdl-g, enemy-is, there are enemies j i»4hiifg, ^ 8*®^ J ** Idm-g, head a 
takmn Tho commonest suffixes in the pemble tat^Mmgdt a»d AS seej^ to be 
used iadifferentiy to denede the present and past times ; thus, emd lAii-id, he is; ««»- 
chard a-«Af mg^gd, dbildten two weate ; aa»^-jw-Ad,,hatow»*ae irretohed. Kg seems to he 
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identical with M in a-nid-hing mngdi-ke, they rejoiced. It probably contains the suffix 
€. According to the list ni may be added to ka ; thus, ni thiu-ga-ni, I am ; ni chi-ka-ni, 
I go. This form occurs as a future in the parable. 

The suffix nu seems to have a wider use. TTe hare found it added in order to form 
relative participles, and we will find it hereafter as a suffix of the verbal noun. But 
generally it seems to be used in forming the historic tenses of the verb. Thus, ni che- 
nu, I went ; le-cle-nu, I disobeyed not ; scm-nii, ho asked ; thi-nii, he said. In ni-be tJii‘ 
e-nu, I am dying, it seems to be added to the suffix e. It is also added to several other 
suffixes. the-cha-nii,h.QS'M.', kMng-cha-ka-m, thou hast given; ni-Ung cM-he- 

nii, we went ; mng ki-ta-nii, thou struckest ; pa-md~fa-nu, he wasted ; a-md clii-ye-nu, 
he went. He-nu and ye^nu are piobably identical with e-nu ; see above. Ta-nu or ta- 
nu seems to contain a suffix td, probably identical with t& in Lushei and many other 
connected languages where it is used as a suffix of the past. Cha-nii probably contains 
some independent verb. CM, to go, occiu’S in the List of words. 

The suffix td just mentioned seems to* be connected Avith another suffix, ti or thi 
which seems to be used in the past tense. Thus, ni-lmg ke-ti, we struck ; kcmihd-tlii, I 
sinned ; ka hm-tU, I have struck ; nang-hing wd-cka-ti, you went. Compare hang-tld-nd 
having arisen; and perhaps c7io» ^Art-«i7, having gone, etc. The Hst of words furnishes 
tutng tMu-ga-ii, thou art. 

Td, seems also to be connected with dd or den-dd in ni tldiindd, I was; nang-be 
thwndendd^ thou wast. 

A suffix wd, perhaps related to Meithei bd, occurs in ka-ma-ti-ma-iod, I-worthy-not- 
am; nang %%-che-wd, thou goest. 

The suffix voal seems to convey the idea of past time. Thus, ni ke-wal, I struck ; 
ka^fhe-toal, he said ; ma-yel-be-wal, he dii'ided-gave. 

Tresent definite. — The root alone, without any suffix, seems to be used as a present 
definite. Thus, ni ke, I am striking. Other forms of the same tense are clui-nd-nii, they 
are eating ; nia-cM-mang, he is giving (a feast) ; wa-pung-Mn-mang, he is grazing. 

IB effect . — The form m cha-le, I have walked, is perhaps Meithoi. 

The suffix of the Future seems to be ni or ning, to which ga or/o may bo prefixed. 
Thus, ni ihmg-ga-ni or «i thiu-ga-ning, I shall be; the-ka-ni, I will say; ni a-biim-fo-ni 
I wUl strike. ' J > 

The root alone, without any suffix, but generally with a prefix, seems to bo used as 
an Imperative: Thus, i-che, go ; ha-pe, give. The root is apparently reduplicated in 
chorcM, go, walk. A suffix o occurs in the second specimen and in several of the verbs 
in McCulloch’s list ; thus, kMng-U pdng-o, war-song raise; kd-di-yo, bo strong. In 
other insffinces we find a suffix d, generally preceded by a consonant, b, w, or m. Thus, 
tung-d, bind ; i-bon-hd, strike ; imng-wd, walk ; ali-iody take ; a-bu-md, strike. The forms 
thakd, die, and korcU-niang, eat, look like finite tenses. The suffix of the first person 
is se or dk ; thus, wa-ee (MoOuUoch), let us go ; an-yd-dkd, let us all be. McCulloch 
furnishes the form wa me otU, do not go. Wa-me is perhaps a negative participle ; 
compare thamii, good-not-being, bad. OtU is perhaps the imperative of tJiiu, to be ; 
thus^ wa^'^ifne going-not be. 

rwt alone is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun. Tbns lii-ldm, bead- 
iA^T^;mmupangam,lhQ can. I maybe;w ka-nd tho-ki ma-khe, me mih. being- 
of all, aU that I have; wdn-tUng, remaining-in, when ho remained. I have already 
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mentioned that the forms/a-ww^, to-he-got, and cM^hmg, to-be-eaten, perhaps contain 
this verbal noun j^lus a postposition rang or rhang, for. It seems probable that we have 
to explain the forms ka-da-he, on saying, and ka-wdng~he, on coming, in the way. 

Thus, in-thung-M a-wdng-rhw-iod ka-da-M rho-ma-nu, honse-into enter on-saying he- 
refused, when (the servant) said ‘ enter ’ he refused? na-chard he ka-wdng-he, thy son 
this coming-on, when this thy son came. A verbal noun is also formed by adding the 
suffixes nu and bd. Thus, a-he~nd, sound ; a-dd^nu, dancing ; ^ung~yairhd, drum-beating. 
The root alone is also used as an Infinitive of purpose ; thus, tod rhong, pigs to-tend, in 
order to-tend pigs. The suffix nu seems also to be used ; thus, ma-pdng-hd nungdi^nd 
.chd-hd'hang~nuy my-companions-with in-happiness feasting-for, in order to make merry 
with my friends. The forms nungdirbdka hardvrhdka, to make merry and be glad (is pro- 
per), are apparently Meithei. The forms ithiu-na~rd, to be ; ibonrna-rd, to strike, are 
probably infinitives of purpose ; irthiw-kd ka-ma-tirma-tod^ to-be (thy son) I-worthy-not- 
am, is perhaps identical with the Meithei future in ge. 

Participles . — ^The jRelative participle has been mentioned under Eielative pronouns. 
An Adverbial participle may be formed by adding the Suffix nd, as in Meithei Thus, 
m-kam-ndt in plenty ; nungdi-i}d, happily. Compare the form chd-m-nu, they eou eating. 
Another suffix of this participle seems. to be nid; thus, ma-lang'tnd, wickedly. Nd seems 
also to be used in order to form a Conjunctive participle; thus, amd-he ktmd bu-nd shi- 
tod tiing-d, him well beating ropes-with bind. Ne may be added to nd ; thus, ka-bd-nd^ 
de, striking, having struck. It is, however, possible that « belongs to the root, in which 
case the suffix would be d. The suffix nu is the most common in forming this participle. 
Thus, morpd chom-nu ma-dd-to pa-yo-nu, his-father running him kissed; nia-dd hang-thi- 
nu tm-pd hung a-tcdng-nu, ho arising his-father to he-went ; ma-pd a-todng-fhu^ tna- 
chard-to pa-tihen-nu, liis-father having-come-out his-son entreated. This form is, as 
already stated, also used to denote the finite tenses, or, in other words, the sentences are 
simply put together, without any connecting participle. 

There is no Passive voice. Thus, ni-do mi M-nu, I am struck, seems to mean * me man 
strikes.’ I cannot satisfactorily explain the form m-do mi-katrko-tJiirim, I s hall be 
struck. In the parable we find forms such as he has been found ; Jd-nd, he has 
been recovered. 

Compound verbs are freely formed. Thus, yel; divide; pe, give; divide- 

give, allot: todng, walk; chom, go; todng-chom, go: voangy walk; rhu, enter; todng-rhfi, 
go in. The prefix hd seems to denote motion towards; thus, ni-be ka-pd hung hd-ted-nit 
I my-father to go- wOL The prefix pa has apparently a transitive force. Thus, pa-thany 
nu, answered; pa-md-td-nu, wasted ; was lost; poryo-nu, kissed. There are 

apparently several verbs yo. Compare the sentence tod chd-rhang cM'toe y<M*d pa-yo-nu 
pigs food husks even although-he-widied-to-eat. Yo-na perhaps corresponds to Meithei 
yam-nd, much, and^a-y5-»^ may mean ‘ wanted-’ Thus, yorndporyo^u, he wanted much. 

A causative prefix ma seems to occur in forms such as morpum-hd-toal, he wasted ; »»«- 
shirwcA, he sent ; ’ nm-chd-mdng, he is giving a feast. 

Hhe Negative parUcHe IB md, or, in adjectives, mi. Thus, korpi-mamu, gave not: 
ikopirnct-md-nu, ill was not ; theHni, good-not, bad. In one instance we find the Meithei 
negative de: thus, le-dd-nu, disobeyed not 

Order of Words. — The usual order of words is subject, object, verb. The indirect 
object sometimes precedes, but generally follows, the direct onei. 
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Specimen I. 


(Bcibu Btshamp Singh, 18990 


(Sti-Tje, Manipur.) 


Mi khe-gi ma-cliara anhi ang-ga. Anhiki manung taa-chara ma-tom-ba 

Man a-certain-of his-sons two were. Two-of froni'amongst his-son younger 

ma-pa kung ka-the-wal, *ka-pa, nang asi-ni-ki makbai ui kana fa-rang 
his-f other to said, * mg-f other, you to~day-from whatever me vAth to-be-had 

inem he ka-pe-wa.* Ma-pa woni-cha mem ma-yel-be-wal. Arij 

wealth that give* Mis-father ihe-two-hrothers-for wealth divided. Days 
ebirem bathe ma-chara ma-tom-ba mem-gi-ma-khai honnu hai-so-ha 

a-few remaining his-son younger wealth-qf-as-mnch-as carrying far 

, lipa khe-ha chon-thu-nu ma-Iang-ma ma-mem-ki-itia-khai ma-pum-ha-iraL 
country a-to having-gone mcTtedly his-weaUh-of-as-mnch-as wasted. 

Mem-ki-ma-khai puma-tiiu-nu ma-chona-ba bu ido-ma 

Wealth-of-as-much-as having-been-tcasied tkat-plaoe-in rice very 

tang-lam-nu. Ma-da aang-paka. Ma-da lipa ho. kung a-nu mi 
dear-beoame. Me wrefched-became. Me country that in living man 
khe kung wang-ohom-nu ambai-nu. Mi a-ma-to wa rhong shi-ba 
« to having-gone jqined-tog ether. Man that twine to-pasture field-to 
ma-shi-'wal. "Wa cba-rbang chewe yona payonu 

sent(;‘iim). Swine- {by) to-be-eaten husks even although- wished-to-eat 

aku-xamheu ka-pe-ma-nu. Tu-tbal te-sing-nu ma-da manumTa tho-cha-nu, 

any-one gave-not, .Afterwards sense- having -come he to-himself said, 

‘ ka-parkong-ki sel-li-nu ka-mi-nai nikam-na ch^na-nu; ni-be ka-poi 

^ my-;f other's money-taking servants in-plenty are-eating; I belly 

^ tham thie-nu. Ni-be ka-pa kung ha-wa-ni tbe-ka-ni, “ka-pa, 

being-hungry am-nearly-dying. I my-f other to going will-say, "my-f other, 

ni-be Le kung-ha ka-mha-thi, nang kung-ha khe pa-mharnu, ni-be 

to also have-done-wrong, 1 


I God 

ohaza 
your son 

hang-thi-nu 
. getting-up 

thi-nti, 
seemg, 


to have-done-wrong, you 

ithiu-ka ka-ma-ti-ma-iFa ; ni-be 
to-be worthy-am-not ; I 


a-mi-nai 

servant 


khe thiu-ga-ning.’” Ma-da 
one will-be." ’ Me 


ma-pa 

hii-father 


kung 

to 


a-wang-nu, 

came. 


■woam-sarnu, 
compassionate. 


chom-nu, 

running. 


Han-so-ha 
At-distance 

ma-da-to pa-yo-nu. 
him kissed. 


wan-thilag 

coming-in 

Ma-chara 

Mis-son 


ma-pa 

his-father 

ma-pa 

Ms-father 



ANAL. 


kung ka-tbe-wal, ‘ka-pa ni-be Le kung-ha ka-mha-tlii nang kung-h» 

to saidt ’my-father I God to hate-dotie-wrong^ you to 

khe pa-mhiriiu, nang ehara ithiu-ka ka-ma-ti-ma-wa.’ Tu-la ma-pa 

also have-done-iorongf your sou to-be tcorthy-am-not* Thereupon his-father 

mi-nai king kung-ha ma-tbe-wal, *bu tba-tang-nu a-hol-nii ka-cbara 

servants many to said, ^.garments best bringing my-son 

a-pa-hel-wa ; ma-ku-ha kupal kbe abna-wa, ma-khu-ha khongup abna-wa^ 

let-wear; his-hand-on ring a put, his-feet-on shoes put. 

A-chaxa be tbi-nu, atba a-yel-nu; pa-sol-nu, du-nu; 

My-son this had-died, again came-alive; he-was-lost, he-was-found ; 


servants many to said, ^.garments best bringing my-son 

a-pa-hel-wa ; ma-ku-ha kupal kbe abna-wa, ma-khu-ba kbongup abna-wA 

let-wear; his-hand-on ring a put, his-feet-on shoes put. 

A-chaxa be tbi-nu, atba a-yel-nu; pa-sol-nu, du-nu; 

My-son this had-died, again came-alive; he-was-lost, he-was-found; 

ni-bing cba-nu ne-nu nungi-na anya-sik-a.’ A-ma-to de-nu a-ma-bing ntogai-ke 

we eating drinking merrily lei-us-remain.’ This saying they rejoiced. 

Ma-tam tung ma-cbaxa ma-rbem tbi-le ang-ka. Ma-da ma-in-ba 


his-house-towards 


Time that-at his-sm elder field-in was. He his-house-towards 
a-wang-nu pung yai-ba a-be-nu a-da-nu wa-uarta-nu. Ma-da mi-nai kbe on-nu, 
condng drum bef^j^yj^: sound dancing heard. He servant a calling, 
‘ ma-na-to-bing da-ba?* mi-nai kung som-nu. Tu-ha mi-nai be 

‘ things-these what-are ? * servant to asked. Thereupon servant that 

/ 

pa-tbang-nu, ‘wa-ne a-wang-nu; ikopi-na-ma-nu ma-chara a-wang-nu 
replied, * brother has-oome; ill-not-being his-son having-come 


‘ ma-na-to-bing da*ba ? * 

‘ things-these what-are ? * 

/ 

pa-tbang-nu, ‘ wa-ne 

replied, * brother 


He servant a calling, 
Tu-ha mi-nai be 

Thereupon servant that 


na-pa 

your-father feast is-giving.’ Thereupon he getting-angry house-into 
a-wang-rbu-wa ka-da-be rho-ma-nu. Ma-pa a-wang-tbu-nu ma-cbara-to pa-nben-niL 
enter on-saying refused. His-father having-come-out his-son entreated. 
A-mirto ma-pa kung-ba pa-tbang-nu, * a-sbu-wa, kum biya-bang be ni-bo ka-pa 
Me his-father to answered, *beho}d, years so-many these I my-father 
nang a-sipa to-nti, tokhi-ra ka-pa nang a-pe ni le-de-nu; 
your service in-doing even-once my-father your words I did-not-disobey ; 
tu-lhan-tung ma-rup ma-pang-ha nungai-na charha-bang-nu kel a-cbera 

nevertheless my-friends companions-with in-happiness io-eat goat young 


‘ wa-ne a-wang-nu ; 
* brother has-oome ; 
pantra nia-oba-mang.’ 
feast is-giving.' 


Tu-ha ma-da ma-long-tbi-nu in-tbung-ha 
\ereuvon he aetting-angry house-into 


kbe-ra ka-pe-ma. Nang a-mem som-bang se-nu kung- 

one-even has-not-been-given. Your substanoe all-that woman to 
pa-mar ta-nu na-cbara be ka-wang-be nang pantra kbang-cbaka-nu, 
who-wasted your-son this on-coming you feast have-given.' 

ma-pa ka-tbe-wal, *ka-obaxa-o, nang-be ni-iu in-te-te-ma ai 

his-father said, ^my-ehUd-0, you me-vMh at-all-times i 


som-bang se-nu kung-ha pe-ta-nu 
all-that woman to giving 

pantra kbang-cbaka-nu.* Tu-ba 
feast have-given.' Thereupon 
ni-ru in-te-te-ma ambayarse-nu ; 
me-wUh at-all-times live-together ; 


ni kana tbo-M-makhe nang tbim-pa: a-ne be tbi-nu, a-tha 

me with ■ whatever-is yours is : your-brother this had-died, again 
a-yel-nu; pa-sol-nu, fa-nu; ni-hing-to nungai-barka harau-barka 
he-came-alive ; he-was-lost, he-was-found; we merrily^to-remain gladly-fo-remain 
cbum-ka,’ 
if-is-proper.' 
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[No. 33.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

ANlL. 

Specimen II. 

(State, Manipttb.) 

(Babu Bislmrup Singh, 1809,) 

SONGS SUNG AT THE TIME OE WAR AND ON THE OCCASION OP KILLING 

A TIGER RESPECTIVELY. 

Rale rale, kadiye, hengun rale kadiyo. 

There-is-war there-is-tJDar, {the-enemy-)i8-8trcmg, here is-war 
Rale rale, kadiye, hengun rale, kadiyp. 

. There-is-war^ there-is-wa^, the-enemy-is-strong^ here k-war^ ie-sfrong. 

Slia-rkang-paiig^ ma-yelbata denduiiu ; Sembii-paiigte mhi bling-kgng-kung. 
Tiger ita-sTcin ia-atriped ; Sefniu ^ eye wide-opened. 

ChangbaJ-pate ma-yelbata dendunu. Sembu-pangte mbi bling-keiig-kuiig. 
WUd-cat ita-akin ia-atriped. Sembu eyS'"^ mde-opened. 

Lu-lame lu-lame, khungbi pango,_ lu-lame, f tarang, lu-lam 
Bead-ia-t’aken head-iartak&a, war-aong amg, head-taking 

ka-thaye. Kbiiiigbi pango, lu-lamA Lu-lame, lu-lame 

good-ia. War-aong raise, headia-taken. Bead-ia-taken, head4a-take», 

kliungbi paugo, lu-lame, tarang, lu-Em ,• ka-thaye, khungbi pango, 

war-aong raise, head-ia-taken, sing, head-takmg good-ia, war-song raise, 

lu-lame, tarang, lu-lam kathaye. 
head-ia-taken, sing, head-taking good-ia. 

FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

The 'war has broken out, the enemy is strong. He is here, be you strong. 

The tiger’s skin is striped; the Sembu’s eye is mde-opeiu 
The Tfrild cat’s skin is striped ; the Sembu’s eye is wide-open. 

A head is taken, a head is taken, raise the war-song, A head is taken, sing a song. 
Good it is to take a head. Raise the war-song, for a head is taken, and so forth. 


^ A kind of bird Imving large ayes. 
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HIROI LAMG&NG. 

The Hiroi Lamgang dialect is spoken by a small tribe in Manipur. Tlieir total num- 
ber is estimated to lie between 500 and 1,000. We have no information regarding their 
villages in the hills, but they are found in the plains at Lamgang, in the southern part 
of the vaUey. 

Mr. Damant mentions the Lumyang Eukis as a powerful and warlike tribe to the 
south of the Anals. He states that they are gradually being driven north-wards by the 
3oktes, and that they claim to be the oldest branch of the whole Euki family. This tribe 
is probably identical with the Hiroi Lamgang tribe. 


AUTHORITT— 

Bamant, G. H . — Notes on the Locality and Fojptdation of the Tribes dwelling between the Brahmaputra 
and Ningthi Rivers, Journal of tike Boyal Asiatic Society, New Series, Vol. xii, 1860, p. 228, 
Note on Lumyang Knki on p. 239. 

I have not come across any other authority dealing with this tribe. 

Two specimens and a list of standard words and phrases have been received from 
Lamgang, all prepared by Babu Bisharup Singh. The list of words abounds in verbal 
forms, the exact meaning of which cannot be ascertained. There are also some doubtful 
points in the specimens. The remarks on Lamgang grammar which follow, and which 
are entirely based on these texts, must accordingly be used with caution. 

Pronunciation.— The vowels of the prefixes seem to be indistinctly sounded. They 
are sometimes 'entirely dropped, and their colour is apparently influenced by the follow- 
ing vowel. • Thus, we find : — ka-chen-d, run ; ki-di-ffd, die j ka-diii, to find pleasme at ; 
nai-k pdu-the, of me, Zi#. Imy {ka) word ; pa-rai-dd, striking ; a-pmi, strike ; ta-ku, nine ; 
ti-kn-yu, seven; td-ruk, six, etc. Ka~ld and kid, far, and several other^ insfainces of t e 
same kind can only be accounted for through the supposition that the a in A*<» ar very 
faint sound. We find a similar contraction in cases such as awd and do, that ; haw 

and Mo, this. It is often difficult to decide whether a vowel is long or short. ^ 17 is always 
marked as long, but this is the case in all texts prepared by Babu Bisharup J*"® 

can never know whether a is really long or short. We often find thesamewo^ written 

sometimes with a long, and sometimes with a ^ort, voweL ^ 

awd and dwa, that. The use of the short vowel seems to be due to the adding of a 

accentuated suffix in Za-ifcZ, what-fmm? why? from Za,wl^t? 

changeable withe; thus, I; mng-ai,^ » 

le^k^long, devil. In the same way o. and o are sometimes -torched ; 
take; kU, taking. 0 and « often seem to denote the same 

who? ^ and i are sometimes interchangeable; 

from, etc. The sound of final ng is apparently rather faint. Thus, w 

andeod, to come; a-dii4Mng, behM; fi^d the common pi-efix 

written etc. it i. . 

We often find n. final oon»nant ; «'“■ .tart vowel i thus, 

of flic V seems m some cosm to he due to t^ ^ ^ substituted for 

ka-ra-wd, he comes ; karr-bang-da, ho has come, 
the initial w in wdng, wd, to come, after this double r. 
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We have no information about accentuation and tones. 

Prefixes and Suffixes.— There are in Lamgang, as in the Naga languages, naany 
prefixes and suffixes, which have originally had a definite meaning of their own, but 
are now apparently used without adding anything to the meaning. Most of the suffixes, 
however, seem to be used as postpositions in the inflection of nouns and verbs, and will be 
mentioned below. The vowels of the prefixes are often, as already stated, of uncertain 
colour, partly assimilating themselves to the vowel of the following syllable. They are 
also sometimes dropped altogether so that only the initial consonant of the prefix remains. 
Thus, km-kla, distant, seems to consist of two words, Zam, way, and hid, far. Kid must 
be comjiared with Id or IM, far, in connected languages and certainly contains a prefix 
ha ; compare K^m ha-lhd, far. Tfiie form hid apparently represents an intermediate stage 
between ka-ld and Ihd. Compare Tibetan, where the prefixes are still written, but have 
long since ceased to be pronounced. The most usual prefixes in will be men- 

tioned in alphabetical arrangement The a which will be given as their final vowel is, 
in many cases at least, an indistinct sound : 

.id.— The prefix a or d is very often used before nouns. Thus, a-khiif, hand ; a-poi, 
belly ; a-ka-m, ear. It is often prefixed to the governing noun after the genitive of a 
personal pronoun. Thus, mi a-kdng-rup, my companions ; mmg a-chd-pd, thy son, etc. 
It is sometimes translated ‘ thy. Thus, a-kini-Ttiko, thy-presence-in-also. It also occurs 
before verbs, especially in the imperative ; thus, orjd-dd, he heard ; a-rmig, pasture ; asm, 
listen. In a-rdngo, formerly, it is apparently prefixed to an adverb. We sometimes find 
aTT instead of a, thus afThiing-dd, came 5 aTt'poni'dd, embraced. This ott is perhaps 
a contraction of two suffixes a and Ta. Compare ka-Ta-wd, comes. In i-sdng, high, the 
prefix i seems to be identical with a. The original meaning of the prefix a cannot be 
ascertained. In some places it may he compared with the Burmese prefix a which forms 
nouns from verbal roots s thus a~lcd, the side of a building, from kd, to cover on the side. 
But it is also possible to compare the possessive pronoun or, more correctly, pronominal 
prefix a, his, which is used in most Zuki-Chin and Zaga languages. It must then bo 
supposed to have lost the special meaning of a pronoun of the third person and to have 
become merely a definite article. We find a corresponding phenomenon in Eangkhol 
where a seems gradually to supersede the pronominal prefixes of the first and second 
persons in the conjugation of verbs. 

i«.— The prefix ka is often a pronominal prefix of the first person. Thus, ka-pd, 
my father ; mi ka-Mtir-thd, I my-presence-in, to me ; mi-k pdHthe, i.e. mi ka-pduthe, of 
me, lit- I my word. This mea nin g is probably, in many cases, the original one. But 
the use of t^ prefix is so wide that we must probably infer that more than one word 
are the origin of it. Thus ka-poi, belly ; ka-tham, himger ; M-ni, sun ; Tco-mo,- child ; 

good; M-sa«£r, high ; ka^ld and kid, far; AZa, taking, receiving; U-ni, two; 
Jte-dwa, three ; bo was lost ; h(i-tik-me,lKm unworthy; ka-am, was, etc. 

This prefix is occasionally also written ga; thus, ga-diim (drum-) beating ; ga-md, 
without. The prefix karr seems to contain ka and another prefix ra. Thus, karr-hdng- 
a,he}moom.e; kafT-ddn,rdd, dancing; IntheN&ga languages ka or ke and in Bodo 
ga, are regular adjectival prefixes. Compare Introduction, p. 15 . 

_ -^"-—The prefix ma is often the possessive pronoun of flie third person. Thus, Tna- 
0 pa, son. t is, however, used in many words where such a meaning can no more 
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be found. Thus, ma-sa-wdi, husks ; ma-dout bi’anch ; iiia-shoa, yoaua: ; ma- 

hdn, up; ma-the-ni, I will say; nia-p-me, ^ 0 '<x gavcst uot; w doing, etc. In 
maTr-tcaurnd, coming ; marrawdn~thmg-td, when he came, ma seems to be combined with 
another prefix ra. 

Na, which generally is the pronominal prefix of the second person, is used in a wider 
sense in ma-nd'Chd, Ms son, etc. 

JPa. — A prefix pa, occurs in words such as plimg, mind ; apuit, tongue ; pa-tea^ 
bird; pilU, four; pa-ra-ngd, fire; po-#Ae»-da, entreated; a-pa-ldl, put on, etc. In 
ka-koi-Jearparr-nd-ga md, ilhiess-witliout, a prefix m is apparently added after pa. 
The prefix jpo in po-mdng, to waste, seems to be different, and to impart a causative 
meaning to the verb. It is connected with the Mikhr pi and the Bodo fi, Tibetan h. 

Ma. — A prefix ra has been mentioned above as added to the prefixes a, ka, mjc, and 
pa. It is perhaps connected with the prefix ro in nai ka^ro-prai im-ro-wd, 1 may be. I 
do not, however, understand tMs form. 

iSa, — seems to be a prefix in words such as sa-chdi, stripes ; ma-sa-todi, husks, etc. 
In sa-kol, horse, etc., it is no prefix, but means ‘ animal.’ 

Ta. — A prefix ta, occurs in a few words. Thus, tii-riik, six ; tiksiyu, seven ; ti-ret, 
eight; ta-ku, nine; ta-arn,, to be; ta-prai-m-rd, to strike; ta-fdk, till 

Articles, — There are no articles. The numeral khat, one, may he used as an 
indefinite article, and definiteness is indicated by the use of relative clauses, prefixes, and 
demonstrative pronouns. 

NomiS, — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is distinguished, 
in the case of human beings, by tbe use of different words. Thus, a-pd, father; 
mother : a-ndOt brother ; a-charr, sister. Or the suffixes pd, male, and mm, female, are 
added. Thus, a-cAa-p®, child male, son; a-charnu, cMld female, daughter. The same 
suffixes are also used in order to distinguish the gender of animals. Thus, sa-kol-pd, a 
horse ; sa-kol-nu, a mare. 

Number.— Thsxe are two numbers, the singular and the plural. When it is 
necessary to mark the plural, some word meaning ‘ many,’ ‘ all,’ etc., is added. Thus, 
orpd kornemrkat, father many, fathers; a-pd kortiem, hin-ki, father many presence 
from, from fathers; pa-sel-pd ka-thd-rett man good-many, good men; masardwor-ret, 
servants, etc. 

Caee . — The Nominative and the Accusative do not, as a rule, take any suffix. An d is 
sometimes added to the nominative. Thus, ka-ngau-ki sdpal-d in-thutig~hd ka-am, 

horse wMte-of saddle house-place-in is, in the house is the saddle of the white 
horse. This d is probably identical with the d which is added to the personal premonns, 
where it also takes the forms and e. It is probably orig ina l l y a demonstrative 
pronoun. The suffix m, daaoting the agent, is once, in the second specimen, added to the 
subject of a transitive verb. Thus, smgdr-nd khel-dd, the wild cat asked. Nd is once 
added to the subject of loardot went ; thus, ea/ngdr-nd ivd-ddt the wild cat having- 
gone, lit. wild-cat-that going-was. This latter fld is perhaps a demonstrative pronoun. 
Another suffix of the ^ent, corresponding to in in Lush^ and connected langn^es, 
perhaps occurs in forms such as chd-pdng tna-pd hinigd the-ddf the-son Ms-father to said. 
Thew^ in chd-pdng is perhaps the suffix tag or in. Other instances are; ma-pdng 

dai-dd, Ms-&ther saw (him) ; ma-mdng d-rau morpum p(Hndng-dd, he his-property all 

2 c 2 
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having- wasted, etc. It is, however, also possible that this ng only marks a slight nasal 
pronunciation of the preceding vowel. 

The Genitive is often expressed by putting the governed before the governing 
word, without any suflSx. Thus, a-pd in-tlia, thy-father’s house-in. In ru ma-dm-thd, 
tree its-branch-on, on the branch of the tree, the possessive pronoun its, seems 
to denote the genitive. The suffix U, from, *is often added to the governed word ; 
thus, sa-kol ka ngau-U sdpal-d, home white-of saddle. Other relations are indicated by 
means of postpositions. Such are : a, with, by means of ; a-du-tMng, before ; a-dil-tM, 
behind ; Un, with ; Umyd, to ; Un-U or Mn-he, from ; hin-tha, to ; «, e, and ing, in, at, to ; 
ki, from; Un and leng-tM, on; mhe, with; tigin, for; thd, in, to; thang, towards, 
to; tliu and tlmng,m, on, with; thung-ki and tMng-ti, from. Many of these post- 
positions are probably individual nouns. Thus, tMng occurs in the sense ‘ village ’ in sen- 
tence JTo. 241, and it probably means ‘place.’ But in most cases we do not know these 
words otherwise than as postpositions. 


Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow, but occasionally also precede the noun they 
qualify. Thus, nut-ckd-pd thom-pu and thotn-pu chd-pdng, the younger son. The suffix 
pii in thcmirpu is probably a suffix of the relative participle. In other cases the ordinary 
verbal, suffixes are added ; thus, hu tdng-dd, food became dear. The comparative degree 
is sometimes only indicated by the position of the compared nouns ; thus, ma-charr-mi 
vna-mo isdng-d, his-sistor Ms-brother tall-is, his brother is taller than his sister. The 
suffix sei may be added in order to form comparatives and superlatives. Thus, 
khat korsdng-set, one high-much, higher; vna-nM ka~sdng-set> he high-much, highest. 
The superlative is formed by adding langdang in ka-tJid-lang-lang, best. 

ITllllierals.^The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the 
noun they qualify. There are no traces in the specimens of the use of generic prefixes 
or suffixes. 

Pronouns.— The following are the Personal pronouns 


Singular, — 

I. nang, thou. 

nairld, nai^a, ka, my. nang-a, na, thy. 

Plural, — 


ma-md, he. 

nia-rm-kn, ma-vnd, ma, his. 


nain, we. 
nai-ki-Jd, our. 


nangin, you, ma~mdn, they. 

nangarn<t-ki, your. ma-man-d, mdn-a, their. 


A suffix ai, d, or a is often added in the nominative of the two first persons. Thus, 
nai-ye and nai-yd, I; nang-ai, and nang-d, thou. In the Genitive the short form 
ha is often added to the nominative of the first person. Thus, naik pdutU, that is nai ka- 
pdutke, I my word, of me ; nai ka'hm-ihd, I my-presence-in, to me. In the second 
person a or a is added instead ot na; thus, nang-d pduthe, thy word, of thee; 
mmg orchd-pd, thy son. Nairka-ti, mine, seems to mean ‘ I my property ’ or sometMng 
like that. Nang-i-hin, thine, probably means ‘ thee-with.’ Compare nai-ka-hin ka-cm- 
la-mqrhTm, I-my-pesenoe-in being-of-all, all that I have. The stem of the third person 
is ma ; thus, ma-U-ni, they-two. The plural is formed by adding n. In sentence No. 198 
we find naiyai, we, and in No. 200 ma-md-ni, they, with a suffix ni, corresponding to the 
orrns m Kom, H^am, and Langrong. The form nangin, you, seems to bo derived from 
pangint, i£. mmgi and Pa No. 160 we find nangan-Jd, you, apparently derived 
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from nanga, tliou. The addition gu is probably an empbasisiru' d aicK.si.aave p’i’or.o-tn. 
The forms nai-li-H, our, and nanga-na-ki, yonr, have no plural suffix. The luial i> the 
common genitive suffix, but the forms U (i.e. kn), and na before hi seum to indicate 
that U is treated as a noun. 

Dmonstrative pronmms.—Ea-tcct or Mo, this; a-wCi or n-o, tltat. Tlie stems 

of these pronouns are apparently ha or hd, and a or a. Compare Kom ffi hh'"'-': ’his 
Another stem d, corresponding to Meithci asi, this, occurs in d-ni, this-dav, lo-tlay. 
The word ju in nangan-jii, you, is probably the same as Ilangkhuiyr«, that. 

Eelative pronouns . — There are no relative pronouns, their place boir.g supP-^*-’'^ 
relative participles. The usual form of these participles is the root vith the pr‘;tix ht 
without any suffix. Thus, laii kiirtium mi, jhum cutting man, cultivator ; y~io 
a shepherd ; nai ka-tam a-rau, I getting property, the property which 1 sha 'i get; hd-puk 
a-uod-tJid ka<-am mi Mat, coimtry that-in living man one. The suffix ua is adth-'d to the 
verb in teak ro-ehdk-nd ma-sa-ioai ortm, pigs eaten husks that, the hnsks whifjh 
ate. The suffix pii in tliom-pu cha-pang, the younger son, is apparently also a suffix the 
relative participle. In nanga-ld d-rau mapmi ka-sti-U hin-thd pl-id po-riit‘ng‘’^d nu~ 
cM'pd ha-wd, thy property aU harlots to giving trasting thy-son this, this thj' 
wasted and gave away all thy property to harlots, the forms ending in da may 
sidered as relative participles. The suffix dd is "^ory common in the Iniicctie^ the 
verbs, and it generaUy denotes the past time. 

Interrogative pronouns.— Kd and ho, who? t&, what? ta-ki, why? 
much,? ta-yd, how many ? _ . , . 

Indefinite pronow ws.— Tire only indefinite pronoun which occurs in the specimen.^ is 
kii-khat-son, any-one, composed of the interrogative pronoun kii, the numeral 
and the indefinite particle son. 

Verbs. — The root alone, without any suffix, is often used to denote present and past 
times. Thus, «a» Aa-pr«i, I strike, I am striking; ka-am, he is; ka-raiod, he comes; 
ka-cMm, it is proper ; a-ren, thou houghtest ; rna^m ka-wd, he went. The commones 

suffixes which are used in the same times are ♦ r - 

ji; thus, chd-dd ka-an-d, (they) are eating; ka-di-Tak-tU-yd,l9sa. ahotit o le, 
they were; JfcM-dilt-ya, he found (it) sweet. Some of these forms ps 
contain a suffix ya, which belongs to the past tense. Thus, naiyd ka-prai-yd, I s rue . 

CTia seems to convey the idea of |w,st time. Thus, nungdirche, they made merry , 

he said ;p«pcAa-cS«-««, sin I committed. vWdaar 

Ed is a very common suffix, and denotes the past. Thus, id tang-d^* 
became; tnorpd hiniyd the-dd, his father to (he) said; ka-pd komo a-iM-eha 
lau-dd, my uncle’s son his sister has-taken, the son of my uncle has married his _ * 

Kd only ocours in one or two plao^ Thus, sctrkol drkum fa-ydm 
horse’s years how-much amount?^ how old is this horse? and pertops 
<ma-mdng dl sorjih morpe-gd, this-hill’s top-on he cattle grass givii^-is. ^ 
marpegd, however, is perhaps the final consonant of the root, in which case 

'woul^ "bo ^ 

JVA— This suffix is apparently also added to the present as well as to the 
Thus,»wj kc^thok-nu,l9>m, I was; nedryd chS-nu^ I have waited; futiryd jx»-»‘«**** » 
have struck. 
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The list of words contains many other suffises, r.o arranged as to give the idea that 
there is a regular conjugation. We have no instances of their use, and I can therefore 
only reproduce the forms given. These suffixes are : — 

Aping, in mi ka-wd aping, I go, I went ; mng koriod aping, thou wentest 
Ampin, in nain ka-wdng ampm, we go ; nain ka-wd ampin, we went. 

Ampati, in ncmg korwdng ampati, thou godst ; nang-in ka-wd ampati, you went. 

In, in nai/n ka-prai-in, we struck. 

Lorn, in nm-nmn ka-wd-lom, they went. 

Nd, in ma-md ka-thok-nd, he is. 

Ngan, in nang-cm-ju ka-thok-ngan, you are. 

Ngan-ti-nu, in nang-in kd-thok-ngan-ti-nu, you were. 

Ni, in nang ka-thok-ni, thou art. 


No and no-md, in nang-in, mormdn, a-pmi-no, you, they, struck ; ma-mdn ka-wdng- 
no-md, they go. No is probably identical with nu, 

Fakte, in na/ng ka-thok-pak-te, thou wast. 

Riyau, in nai ka-prai-riyau, I had struck. 

Most of these additions are certainly separate words with a meaning of their own* 
This is also the case with the elements jdk, lam, and thi, which occur in the specimens in 
fopns such &&:—ka-do-fm^jdk, he has been found again; wdrkarr-do-lam-dd, he went and 
joined; ma-mdn korthok-lam-dd, they are, they were ; ka-di-rak-tU-yd, I am dying. But 
I am unable to see the reM meaning of these words. ° 

A Present definite and an Imperfect are formed by adding the verb cm, to remain 
to the root or to the participle in dd. Thus, tong-dd ka-am, he is sitting ; ckd-dd ka-am-l 
they are eating ; nai ka^pTai ka-am^ I was striking, 

A kind of Perfect is effected by adding the verb thok, .to be ; thus, kamamg-tkok he 
has been lost. 

The suffix of the Pntme is ni ; thus, nai ka-pd Mn-thd wd-ni ma-the-ni, I my father 
to ^wm (a^) say-wiU.^ The list of words furnishes the foUowing forms : ka-thuk- 

nirka-d%, I shall be; nm pa-ran-mngdi, I shall strike; nmg thou wilt strike • 

nm-nmng ka-prairrd, he will strike; nai-ni a-praimi-kdn, we shall ^^.oinang-in 
a-praiH^, you will stnke ; ma-rm-ni ka-prai-rang, they will strike. I do not imder- 
sta^ aU these forms; nai ka-thuk-nirka-di, I shall be, must be compared with forms such 
as Hallam k^ om-kdrtl, I shall be. Compare p. 196 above. The suffix rd of the third 
person singular Md of the third person plural is probably a postposition meaning 
‘for, m order to. Compare Infinitive. The other suffixes have probably a similw 

meaning. 

The root otaoe, or with one of tho pieiles » mi ha, is often nseiss m Jmperolim 
nm,^, go so-lai. toko ! ha.tioi,bo. Wooleotod imporativee fonoed by moms of 
fto tufflreeo, m. pa. Thue. to-oW„-d, nm, put; om-po. go. I omnot 

y«o tho forme at. and tu—hn-po-thia-cU, oanse me to be. Tho flirt person 

plnial « for^ by addmg omU or mode ; thns. chamhe nSamhi nimodi4n-ehi. Mns 
eat, dnnk, and make merry, ^ uo 

suffix, is often used as an InfitUiwe or Perbal noun. 

K^f ts-omha-chim. we merrily gladly to-romain proper-is. 

H T P®tP<»ftione to this form. Thus, ma-di-thmf 

b, dying from, after ho had died ; manoonm-mng-td. bi,.ooming-at. as soon as he oaJ j 
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rm'ply/ng sing-dd, his-mind-wise-becoming-m, when he came to senses ; tm-am-ld-ni, his 
being-in, while he was ; ma^Mnsdi-nd, up-looking-at, when he looked np, etc. The 
suffixes dd, nit, and pd are sometimes added to the verbal noun. Tlius, karr-ddm-dd, 
dancing ; ha-thok-m, to be ; ye’pd, to fill. The suffix of the Infinitite of purpose seems 
to be rang. Thus, a-kdng-rup ikiing nmg-di-nd ka-do-cJidng-rang, my-friends with 
merrily together-eating-for, in order to make merry with my Mends ; ta-yd-pang kii-did’ 
rang, how-much nice-being-for, how nice would it have been. The suffix rd in ka-tkok- 
rd, to be ; ta-prai-na-rd, to strike, is probably identical with rang. The purpose of an 
action is also denoted by adding an imperative in connection with the participle e-dd^ 
saying. Thus, uoah a-rung e-dd ma-md lau-thd si-dd, ‘ pigs tend,’ saying his fields-to (he) 
sent, he sent him to his fields in order 'to tend pigs. 

Farticiples.— The Eelative participles have been dealt with under Relative pronouns. 
The usual suffixes of the Adverbial participle are dd and m. Thus, kam-pd-dd, gladly ; 
nmg-di-nd, merrily. A suffix Id or Idn occurs in nia-sa-wdi ckd-mi-ld ka~poi ye-pd sxik- 
m, husks eating belly to-fill wishing ; sepd ma-Mdn ming a-pduthenai ma-ka-toi- 

ka-nm-to-me, thy service doing thy word I transgress-did-not. These forms may also be 
considered as conjunctive participles. They are originally probably verbal nouns with 
a postposition. The same is the case mth forms such as nuto-nia-ki, wickedly ; ta^di, on 
saying, etc. The common form in dd may often be considered as a Conjunctive participle. 
Thus, hu horr-dd ka-cJid-pd a-pa-Ul, cloth bringing my-son cause-to-wear. The suffix 
Id is used in the same way in ma-md ka-diinge a-prai-ld rdi-yd a-ktd, him well beating 
ropes-with bind. 

There is no JPassive voice. I'd-dd, he has been found, literally means ‘ his finding 
(took place)’ ; imi nia-prai-dd, I am struck, lit. me he strikes, etc. 

Compound verbs are freely used in order to modify the meaning of the verbs. Thus, 
icdng, come ; chen, run ; todng-chen, run towards ; them, divide ; pi, give ; ka-them-pi, he 
divided and gave ; tod, go ; karr-do, join ; tod-karr-do-lam-d-dj he went and joined. In most 
cases we have no materials for deciding which meaning the members of a compound 
have. Thus, ma-hai-pi, give; hdi-sok, draw; tcon-pi-sd-dd, he pitied; pa-then-dd, ho 
entreated, etc. JPo seems to give a transitive force to the verb ; thus, po-mdng, to 
waste. Sdn or hang seems to denote motion upwards ; thus, ma-hdn-sut-na, looking 
up ; hang-yong, to jump up. The suffix rak seems to mean ‘ to begin, ‘ to be about ; 
thus, ka-di-rak-thi-yd, I am about to die. Thok probably corresponds to Lushei chhuak, 
to go out ; thus, ma-pdng uodng-thok-dd, his father came-went-out, etc. 

The Negative particle is ww or mdng. Thus, ka-thd-ka-md, good-not, bad ; pdrmang, 
gave not. When it is added to verbs it generally occurs in the formwze. Thus, tm-j^e, 
thou gavest not. The prefix ka in ka-md seems to show that the negative particle is still 
felt as a verbal root. In a-ma-dd, was not, the negative is apparently used as an ordinary 
verb. 

I have not found any Interrogative particle. 

Order of Words.— The usual order of words is subject; object, verb. The indirect 
ob jcQt (Sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the direct one. 
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Specimen I. 


(Bobu Biaharup Singh, 1899,) 

Mi khat-ki ma-cha-pa kiai 
Man one-of 

oha-pang ma-pa 
aoa hk-faiher 


(SiATE, Manipub.) 


Tm-sona tvoo 
biniya the-da, 


io 


ka-am. 
were. 
‘a-pa 
* father 


nai-ka 

bintba 

mabai-pi.’ 

A-pa 

a-rau 

ma- ki-ni 

me 

towards 

give.' 

Sis-father 

goods them-two 

m 

ki-ni 

kbat 

am-tbira 

ma-cba-pa 

tbom-pu a-rau 

Days 

two 

one 

remaining 

his-son 

younger 

wealth 


heoame'-deaf ; thereupon 

awa-tba 

ka-am 

mi 

ihai-in 

residing 

man 

a-rung 

e-da 

ma-ma 

pasture 

saying 

his 

ma-sa-wai 

awa 

yauna el 


husks that 

pi-a»ang. Ma-plung sing-da 
gave~not. Mis-mind hecame-sensiUe 
a-rau klo ma-sarawor-ret ka-wat ka-ma 
taking ^ eervanis deficiency u>ithout 
Nai-ya ka-poi ka-tham ka-di-rak-thi-ya 
I-whereas my-belly of-hunger am-aboui-to-die. 
ma-thc-ni. “a-pa. nai-ya Ui hin-tlia pap 
^^^ll-say, ^father, I God to sil 

a-cluvpa ka-tbok-nu 

commrned. / 

kbat mabai-pfi-tliut-cha.” ‘ Ma-man<- 

cqme-me-to-bef * * 


Ma&a la-ki thom-pu 

Them from-amongst younger 
aai-ka-tum, a-rau a-wa 

tO'Vne-tO'be-allotted goods that 

agin ka-them-pi. 
for divided. 
ma-pum pu-da 
all carrying 
a-rau ma-pum po-mang-da. 
oil toasted. 
awa kum-i bu 

that year-in rice 

uang-da. Ma-mang laipak 
he very became-tor etched. He country 
kbat bin-tba wa-karrdo-lam-da. Awa mi Trak 

to went-and-Joined. That man swine 

lau-tba si-dA Wak ro-cbak-na 

field-to sent {him). Swine {by) which-toas-eaten 

ku-kbat-son 
any-one 
‘ ka-pa 
* my father's 


lam»kla laipak kbat tba 'wa-da mao-ma-ki 

distant country one to having-gone wickedly wealth 

Ma-mang a-rau ma-pum po-mang-da laipak 

Se wealth all wasted country 

tang-da; aiira-tbung ma-mang manukadai 


ebami-la ka-poi yepa suk-na 

even by-eating belly to- fill wished-although. 

ma-mang ma-tbaina tbe-eba-da, 
he to-himsclf 


one 


bu oba-da kavaniA 

rice eating are-living. 

Nai ka-pa bin-tba wa-ni 
I my-fafher to will-go 
cbo-oha-nu abin-ruko pap 
covnmitted you-hefore^too sin 
ka-tik-rno. A-saraworr scn-klo 

fit-am-noL Servant hired 

rip-da ma-pa hin-tlui 

got-np hisfather to 



ina-iolc 

arrpom-ua, 

TCTi-dL 

As-tbi aia-r:"- 



his-neok 

euhmccd. 

hissed. 

TheTsiiyj',1 his- 



i Ldi 

liiu-tLa i>fip 

c!io-'oba-nu 

ahin-r.iko jiiip 


vkcl-." 

Oed 

to sin 

coiiiiHlifeJ 

l><trAifjrs-too sir. 






arrbangda, Lam-kld ii:a-aia-:ani rua-jang dai-i.’ilj 

came, Tlacc-fat* v:li.ea*le-v:a^*uet hiH^Jather 


nuu^*v;iitru-ua( 

■ran, 

‘ a-pa, nai- 
* fattier, I 

Nai-ye nang a-elia-pa ka-thok-au 
I your son io-be xcorthy-am-not 

hin-tha the-da, ‘ bu ka-tLa-lacj-iaiig bo;T-di 
to said, ‘ clothes ho»t lAhyiuy 

ina*khut lea khutjsarr aj*-na, ifn kkor-gr.]) 

hiS'hand on ring put'on, hii-feef 0f'> shore 

kawa ka-di-karrh6-la, woi-kiiat ka-kin-j5npi-Ja; 

this from-being-dead, again has-heco^ne-aure-h.'c-.oMe ; 


troa-pi-.-f; ••la, 


Ma-p'ing 
His-fall .T 


raa-sarK«' 0 ;'-r;-i 


•’!?« 


a-pu- ;:i; 

; k^K’hu-yai 


ka-do-fan-jak j naia chaa-cbe cean-the 

has-been-fotind-beeause ; tee eating drinkirg 

ma-amu aungui-cliO. 
they rejoiced. 


aua gfd-in-oLt’.’ Awa*to-au 

lel-Uo-ht--m‘rryd Thus 


Han-tM-dem-pang ma-eha-pa ka-wGrr lau.*tba ka-am. Ma-maag ma-ia-ibaag 
At-tliat-tme hisson elder field-to was. Me his-hoase'toxurds 

marr-waana khong ga-dum kamlam-da a-ja-dii. 3Ia-maag ma-jiaruv/ori.* kbat 

in-coming drum beating dancing Me lis-sercant one 


on-da, ‘ta-ple-da?’ kbel-da. ila-saraworr amhiiag*da, ‘a-nao-pa 
calling, * zohat-is-tMsf* asked, Ris-iertard amxered, * your-hrother 


karl‘bang-da. ila-mang ka-Uot-ka-parrna-ga-n:a karrtueg-a 6-da 

has-come. Me illness-mihout has-come saying 


aa-paag puntrd 
your-father feast 
arrbang-lut ta-di 
enter on-saying 


kbaag-da.’ Ao-ihu ma-inai^ ma-plung pa-tM-da 

has-gicen* Thereupon he his-mnd being-angry 

ro-me. Awa-ke ma-ranie ma-pang wang-thok-da 

refused. This reasonfor hh-father came-out 


ma-Bia pa-tbem-da. Ao-tbu ma-acang ma-pa &in*tha arrtMng-da, * a-son, 

Mm entreated. Thereupon he his-father to answered, Hook, 

kuxa hau-rak-paag aaaga sgpa am-to-Iiia woi-khai-soa oaag a-pau-tbg aai 
years so-many your sertAce in-dmng onee-eoen your eomniandment 1 
ma-ka-toi-ka-ma-to-me ; hao-thli-kak nangai nai a-kang-rup tMng nongai-na 

disohcy-dhl-not ; neverthdess you my companions unth merrily 

ka-do-chang-rang kel ma-son khafc ma-pi-me. An-to-ma-na .nanga-la a-raft 

together-to-eat goat young one have-not-given. Whereas your wealth 

ma-pum kasu-bi hin-tba pi-da po-mang-da, na-cha-pa hawa ZDarxa-wan-tbnng-ia, 
all harlot to by-giving wasted, your-son this his-retwrmng-on. 
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sang paEtri khaiig-da/ Ao-thu ma-paog the-di, ‘ka-cha-pa, nang xiembe 
j£ii8i Mce^givenJ Thereupon kh^father^ mid^ ‘ my^sonf you me-with 
ka-dC4-ka-mii ka-am-pamen» aai-ka-bin ka-am-ki-makliai nanga-kL ]?^a-iiao-pa 
cemeleBdy medm^company^ me-io(mfh} whaieverds your$ds^ loiir^br other 
bawa ma4i4Lung-ki, woi-kliat ring-da; ka-mang-ka-rahel-da, fa-da; nain 
ihu from^beiug-dead^ again eamc-uHve ; from-being-lost^ was-found; ice 

ntngai-na kampa-da ta-am ka-chum.’ 

merrily gladly io^remam it4i*prop€r" 
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Specimen II. 


(SlATf, 


iJBabu Bisharup Singh,) 

A ’»IECE OP FOLKLORE TAKEN FROM THE LIPS OP A LAMGANG. 

Arango sanear*le pa-wa kliat-lo ka-tholc-da. Sangar-na pa-wa 
Forinerlif veild-caticith bird oite-friemlthip teas. Wildcat bird 

hin-tba, ‘in tong-pli-dii ? * e-da khel-da. Ao-thu pa-wa hawa, *nai-ki 

to *koute ichere~is t' sayhig cuked. Thereupon bird thait 

in ru-bul ka-am,’ &-da airtbung-da. Uarakhun sangar-na tra-da 

house bamboo~root is, snging replied. lii-morning vcild-cat Kent 

pa-wa hawii a-ma-da. Ma-mang ma-han-sut-na pa-wa hawa ru 

Urd that teas-not. Se oti-looking^np bird that bamboo 

ma-don-tha am-du. Ao-tbu ma-mang ma-plung pa-thi-da, hang-yosg-da, 
the-branch-on kos. TJiereupon he hls-mind being-angry, oorjumping-up, 
ma-shon khat ka-yong-da; aicMni-da rna-khut-thu m^k 6da wang-yong-da. 

young one caught ; on-his-going-to-eat kis-hand-on dung voiding fievr^veag. 
Sangiir hawa meek ma-chab-na ka-dm-ya. ‘ Ma-dak ngalbi cha-ba-ni 
Wild-cat that dung on-eathig found-it-nice. * Flesh very \f-eate» 

ta*ya-pang ku-dui-iang,’ e-da sangax hawa ngo-da gun-cha-da. 

hou-much {it)-tcould-be-nice,* saying wild-eat that angrily departed. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

Once upon a time a wild cat made friends with a bird. One day he asked the bird 
whore it lived and Icanit that it was at the root of a bamboo. The next morning the 
wild cat went there, but the bird W!»s gone. The cat then looked up and saw the bird on 
fixe brsuioh of the bamboo. He got angry, jumped up, and se ized a young bird. When 
he was going to oiit it, the bird voided dung on his paw and flow away. The wild cat ate 
the dung and found it very good. ‘ How nice it would have been to eat the flesh,’ be 
thought, and went angrily away. 
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iUnjfkbil {CikciiM.7). 

i 


j 

J 

Ltingrong (Hill Tipp^rah), | 

1 . • • • 

1 

• ! 

1 

! 

In-kkat « • • 


Kbut-ki, or pa-kiit . . 1 

2 . Tvd . . la-ni • * • 

i 

1 

i 

• ! 

In-iu • • , • 

* 

i 

Tn-ni-ka, or pu-ni 

3. Tisffce • • * ' I3i«t0ni • • • 

. j In-ihil!n » • • 

e 

In-tbfim’ka, or pa-ttoi • 

1 

4. Four . . - j Miii-H (mi-ri) * • • 

1 

i 

* 

Mftn-li ft • • 

« 

In-lik-ki, or pu*li 

6 . Fivd . . .1 Emg& • • 

i 

• 

Rft*sgS ft ft • 

« 

! 

i 

Re-ngii-ka, or pu-nga . j 

( 

6 . Su 

Rn^Sk (ga-rOk) 

* 

A-rflk ft ft ft 

1 

. i 

! 

t 

1 

Enk-ka, or i*«rak . . ■ 

7. Seven • . • j 

Sir! 

• 

S&*t 1 ft ft ft 

f 

• i 

Sarri-ka, or pa-sarri . 

8 . . . . 1 

Giriit (ga-rlt) • 

e 

A^noti ft ft ft 

ft 

Rict-ka, or pa-rict • « 

! 

9. Nine . • . ; 

i 

GOAk • • « 

e 

JL*kQ.ok ft ft ft 

e 

"Cr-ka, or pa-kfiio ft ft 

5 

10. Ten 

i 

Sbam • • • 

• 

Sim ft ft ft 

ft 

S&m-ka» or pa^abOom 

1 

IL Twenty • , • ; 

i 

Sk0i3i*nl • * • 

• j 

1 

Sim ixmi • • 

* 

Sbim*aii-m-ka> or sbim«iu • 

i 

la. Tdtj . . , 1 

Sli5m*ringlk » • 

} 

1 

• 

Sim x&og ft ft 

ft 

Sbom-rnngi . , , 

1 $» Hfaitidred • • • | • • 

e 

lUa kbit (er ri-ji kbit-ia) 

,ftr 

Rarja-ka 

14r X • ■ • • J 

Ofr*lQft « • • 

! 

• 1 

Kn, ksi-mi * • 

• 

Kai-ma .... 

1 

15> CH me « * • ; 

i 

G^nl 

J 

Ni ft ft ft 

ft 

E^-ma-i& , 

U. Mint . , , 1 Q^i 

\ 

. 

Rei-noMiy er ki*ti * 

a 

i Kiu-xna-ta 

i 

17. We . , . 

Otaft'liet 

i 

1 

Keirm (or kei*m^ni) 

« 

S^-ma-m» or km-ni , 

I 81 . 01 na 

OtelrltdM . 

1 

i 

• 1 

£Cin ft ft ft 


Erai*ma-nl-ta| or kax-ni-ti • 

J». Owr ... 


• 

Kei-ni klxHi * • 

* 

or kai-ni4i « 

SO. Hum 

Kent # 

* 


ft 

ft 

KaagN-mft . 

ai. OCilm . . 



!vs ... 

i 

• 

Kft.^;>«iMA , 

W.tlto . , 

Nengm4 ^ » 

♦ 

i 

i 

A 

STafti^ioir-iA . ' 

tif* tm . . 


• 



U mjm ;■, 


* 

fMin ft ft ft , 

1 , 

ft 



! '■ .. ' ' 

, * 

I.", . 

(Hr. ftHUf* 

Kwag-uirBi^ 




ic-o. — a»a 


XColzen (::&CaAip«iry 


mxLipri.r). 


XJckMii 


Sli-ni 


KIcUOE-i^LiiZEL 


UEilH 




SZ^-jHBLkz • 


Sun 


Ka-ret 


IfikLt 3 .o 


SoXXL 


SoaxL— xii 


SoZ 33 L Z«b-XL^& 




lC<ti 


KIu olfcoai£f. 




XIZm£-xii olioang 




Xzx-lda&ti 


I-nlix 


Xxx-tlLUzzr 




• 1 "Hib Tigni 


• 1 ’SjeL-j^ixkz - 


« I San 


ISlxLrert 


Soxo. 


• I 1 


6 <toi.-xaa 3 ijg& 


- i B^jklxa^i • 




« I Sai-HBOL 


• I SlaiX-ju 




• I SZadL-xii-si: 




ISTaxigr 












IN THE OLD KUKI DIALECTS, 


1 rfiriia# pCibfiipQr). 


At'M ^M»Liyi5T), 



• 

I 

A»khft * 

• 

• 


Ate*, kka B 

9 


Khriit . 

1 

* 


1 1. Ona 

A-ni • 

• 


• 

A-ahi 

• 



« 

a 

i 

1 2. T«5. 

1 

lu-lhUm • 

• 

* 

« 

i 

|A-tll&Bt , . 

• 

y 

1 Kar^iOia . . 

j 

« 

« 

^ Hsrw, 

XIH 

# 

« 

« 

I P*^li . 

• 


1 

i Pilii . . 

« 

m 

i 

! 4, Fo-it. 

i 

» 

* 

• 

• 

1 Pa-iigi . , 

1 

• 


i 

I Pa-ra.*2ig4 

a 

m 

1 f. Fir-. 

A-rftk . 

« 

• 

* 

1 

! T»-rtik • 

1 

j 

« 

• 

; TS-riUc . 

1 

. 

• 

6. s:*. 

( 

S«ri 

« 

• 

• 

T*k-« . 

• 

« 

Tik-sjyH * , 


« 

i 

1 7a Sma. 

Art « 


• 

• 

Ts-rik a 

• 

• 

i Tj-iat . 

t 

• 

m 

! 

8. E%kt. 

A*k(i • 

« 

* 

« 

T*pkll . 

• 

• 

1 , 

: T».ka . 

J 

• 

9 

! 9. Kina. 

t 

A-aom • 

• 

« 

• 

Soxa « • 

• 

* 

i 

: Bern • 

i 

* 

ft 

( 

! I'D. Ten* 

Som*nt • 

m 

• 

• 

: Soxa*&hi « 

• 

« 

L y. 

, Som ki-fii 

I 

• 

« 

11. Twoi^. 

Som*Bg& • 

« 

• 

• 

Soai-pik*]]gft » 

• 

• 

i 

1 Som |Mwa<]igi • 

* 

• 

12. rL*ty. 

Bi-J&ril , 

• 

€ 

« 

A-yft^kltS • 

• 

• 

Axja kliai « 

• 

m 

13. Hitzuizftdi 

Kfti 

* 

« 

• 

Ni 

« 


iK»i 

j 

« 

ft 

lA L 

Km tong, k»- 

« 

« 

» 

Ni k»-p«, kar * 

• 

• 

1 KaOc piAOift, k»> 

• 

ft 

13. Ofttt, 

EA*t& « 

« 

« 

♦ 

Ki ka • • 

« 

• 

Kai lorti . 

• 

^ i 

16* Muse* 

Eli^ni 

• 

• 

« 

KMliBg . 

• 

• 

Kaia . 

a 

* 

rt Wft. 

Km^my tong 

m 

• 

» 


# 

• ; 

Kaia pftftthf . 

« 

* 

IB* Of as. 


• 

• 

• 

Ki«Xizzig * ^ 

m 

• 

Kaiki-U 

• 

• 

Id* Oar* 


• 

• 

• 

lUfai^ 

• 

9 

Kaqgft . 

» 

• 

SO* Tlam* 

Km; tang, B*- 


» 

: Hang kapfti 


• 

1 llai«ft pUiU, M- 

• 

» ; 

SL Oftfaa*. 

ITftog-^tft 

* 

• 

• 

Bang • 

# 


Vaagikin . 

* 

. i 

SQL Jtalftft 

KMgtt , 


• 

• 

Kai^hiitg 

9 

* 

Kaagki » , 

« 

• 

SB. Tftfta 

K«iig»iioiig 

* 

• 

• 

Hav^^iuBg 

• 

* 

Kai>sa«ftpUilil 

» 

* 

SA Oljftfta 


• 

• 

• 


• 

m 

Mawgaaakj 

# 

* 

SB. roftr* 


K.<C. 0.->2»S 



M. 


(Cacbar). 


H«lUm <S;]bel}. 



:r. Cl him 


LJ, 'ih.j 


:0. Cl 


£f2. 




34 * Nc'jw; 


3!S» Eye » 
36. Momili 


87. To&th 


3£» Eabr * 


3^, litlr 


4^, 


41. TCBgUfi 

4a. mij 


43^ Back 


44> itiSrlt 


43. QM 


4^« 8P^ 


47. rab'T 


48. ^^iMJbcr 


48. 

B>|iv B b t'fi ', , 


* AzoSrnl 


* I Ama-nl . 


I JLznu-hai • 


j Ama-hiii-iii 


1 Aj2i&*')UBi'’ZiI 


. ; Gfit (kQt) 


; Nak (nar) 


» I A-mig or tait (imt) 

j' 

• I A-mOr , 


. j Mi-goa* (xaigtr) 
f 

• 1 8Mm ((b&m) 


i 

• I A-fwg . 

1 

• j A ^£41 (rtiSt&g) 


• I Amfi, (or a-ni-cha) • • A-ni 

• A, • . • • * A*iix**tai « 

m 

. A-mB-a-ia, or a-ta (or &-ni- A*iii-ta . 
taj. 

. Aorisi-Dgai (or An-ma-m) « An-ma-ni 

• Aa « • * * An-ma-zii-ii 

!- . . 

• i AiX’-xiirBg&i an^ta) or Sii'-ta Aj>ina*]3i-t& 

j (or an«jna-ni-ta). 

• i Eat. « * • • Elat V 


. ESi, or keay 


Mfir, or My^ 


Eor (or kftr) 


.Mar 


. I Vin, or pang 


Baang 


i BM^g«ikr (rlag>Mfc. j^) , B&i« UkebUc (or ita>g4r 

ckik). 

j ffitba . , Sen, .r rups^ , . Tihut , 


, I OMaaitg <b 6) . . . Na 

. I Qwp-'b.pA itfOv}, PfcmP . 


4'^Wiw Owi^) , . U|,islriw^*l44ilii 


BkKvmi • 


Nifftnir * 






lfS»p4« or phM 
if iT8t» or « 


^ 'T7 ^ w**. III ,ppii| mm 








i* - ‘ 




■1 S3b-rj.aXfc 


- 

.■V-*r * ^ 


" 


^ Icai-ciL;* *1 r'a^ 


* 





1 

j 

- 

* 



* 


*, ^^xxxak-jjkx^ aeixi-xriJi-tii 

j 

• 

- : 


- 

- 

] 

1 A.*£C2L&*xii. cHttu.'ng;’ 

f 

• 

- i 

JiL-3JU ,*'-1^1 


- 


j ^<-ZXlii-33Li • 

• 


^L'^XaTj m»f^ X* A • 

- 

* 

- ! 

3 TS-iX*. 

m 

i 


• 

- 


1 

- 

- . 


- 

- 

1 

■ i 

1 ITilr 

i 

• 

1 

i^^Lirar 

• 

- 

i 

3ki:it 

• 

! 

^xki 

- 

- 

J 

! 

^£L3r . • 

m 

m f 

j 

^-rxStjnrico • 

m 

m 

! 

• \ 

3 

1 

B& 

m 



• 

- 

t 

'1 

SltLolr 

- 

1 

*1 

.Ajr3rlcx»rir • 

- 

m 

J 

3«uai. • • 

* 

} 

‘ i 



m 

• 

HaCI. 

• 

i 

\ 

f 

1 

r«fL 

« 



Trtfci » 

- 

.1 

« 

i 

3£«ai«a 

* 

m 

- , 

'Worn 

- 


Wo« 

i 

- 

• 

• ; 


- 

- 

i 

i 

• 

• 

- 

* w 

- 

• 

i 

j TTlxw** 

• 

- 

X 


• 

- 

[ £UUmfi:lc&olbk«hlc 

1 

< 

• 

- :f 

.r * 

- 

- 

1 PtoyV* . 

«F 

• 

♦- 


* 

- 

. 

- 


* ; 

j&.'-'XA - • 

m 

♦ j 

1 m 

- 


♦ ' 


- 




w> ! 



- ; 

[ mmurr »<fc. 


• 

1 

* 1 

.• « 

- 

• 

1 ■> 

«•- 

* 


1 m. 4» 

' * 

- 

tr~ 


m 

*• 




m m 


^ixuol cnxiprir ^ . 


IN' a -± s 3 s ,~1 s ^^ cliatlrig 

..i^^~SQL£L^^2jb * • 

A n-n — -m si.— “Tk -« 


Clxim ^!iIa.nipTiy). 



.A.~m i% 

- 

- 

A-ma, citoxig*, a- 

' 

- 


• 

- 

■A--3xia.-i3ix . 


- 

-A--3XLa-ni oiiOTig- 


* 

A.-xnLa>~XLi • * 


• 

Kli-&i> • • 


- 

SZe * 


- 

IS'ajcr • 

* 

• 


m 

- 

rtSrrlco - • 

• 

• 



- 

.Ajinrlcioirt.* « • 

- 

• 

SazEL * • 

« 

- 

Xj'Cl « « 

• 

- 

. J&JIsOI&i 

- 

- 

„ Won. 

• 

• 

JBIsurma»xzi. 

- 

- 

TlxirE^ 

- 

- 

» K&ng^fcc&elialc 

• 

• 

I^axig^lfac& « * 

- 

• 

EjEk-p& * 

• 

• 

^ £Ztl--ntl. * * 

• * 

- 

» ^Cb-XLCkl-paxL^pa 

- 

• 

. . 'KIa-BaE3>»n.*Q. -* 

m 


• -At.— i>a • -• 

m 


. i3'‘Cx-i>axi^ '' • , 

m 



su>o* et. — S&7 
a tt 









Purum (Manipur). 

Mo-ju 

i 

Ma tong-ju, ma- , 

Ma-ta 

Ma-ni-chu 

Ma-ni tong 

Ma-ni-chG 

^u.t •• • • 

KIo • • • 

!Mit • • « 

Sao • * • 

Ha ... 

KQ.rr , • • 

Sam * • • 

LQ. ^ . 

Lai • • • 


Won 

• 

• 

• Ka-po 

Ting 

• 

• 

. Ka-pang 

Atfl . 

• 


• Thai 

Son& 

• 

' 

• San& 

BfLp& 

• 

• 

• Lap& 

Ma-p5 

• 

• 

. P5 

Ma*-nfL 

• 


. Ho 

2i!Lki»iA'ft • 

' • 

• 

, £a-iL& 

A-mr-nft 

* 

• 

• Arohalo « 

A-P& 

" / 

1 • 

» Seii>^p& • 

Hamai • 

• 

• 

« Ss-sS. • 


Anal (Manipn’*). 

. AmiL-bo . 

• Ama-be liape, ma- 
. Ama-be . 

. Ama-liing 
. I Ama-hing kape 

• I Ama-hing 
- Ka-ku 

• Ka-khn . 

. Ka-nhal . 

• Ela-mhi . 

• Ka-nliing-kol . 

• Ha-ha . 

• Karna • 

• Ka-sam • 

• Ka-l^-ohS 

• Ka-bi-li . • • 


j Hiioi'Lanigang' (Manipur). 

I 

. j Ha-ma . , , 

• Ma-ma panthG, ma- • 

. Ma-ma ki 

. Ma-man *. 

. Ma-man panthe * 

. Ma-mana • , 

. A-khfit . 

, A-kha * 

. A-narr • . . 

- A-mit ... 

A-nerr . • • < 

A-ha . • . < 

A-ka-nJt . • » < 

A-aam . • • < 

A-1& . . » « 

A-plai • • • I 

A-poi ... 
A-pang . 

I 

Thirr • • • 

Senik • . . 

Lflp^ ... 

A-p& ... 

A-nti « . . • , 

A— n&o ■ • « 

A-^iaxr • . . 

Paa&l-pll . • ♦ 


English. 

. I 26. He. 

. ! 27. Of him. 

I 

28. His. 

2C». They, 

I 

30. Of them, 

31. Their. 

32. Hand. 

33. Foot. 

I 3A Kose. 

^ 35. Eys. 

36. Month. 

37. Tooth. 

38. Har. 

89. Hair. 

40. Head. 

41. Tongne. 

42. BeUy. 

43. Back. 

44. Iron. 

45. Gold. 

46. Silrear* 

47. Father. 

48. Mother. 

49. Brother. 

50. Sister. 

51. Man. 

# ^ 

52. Woman, 


a— 299 


'Snglisli. 


Baaglcbul (CftcbAr). 


HitlISm (S.vlbet). 


Langrong (Hill Tippcsali), 


53. Wife 


54. ctad 


55. Son 


56. Daughter 

57. Slave 


58. Cultivator 


59. Shepherd 


60. God 


61. Devil 


62. Sun 


63. Moon 


64. Star 


65. Tire 


66. Water 


67. House 


68. Horse 


69. Cow 


70. Dog , 


71. Oat . 


72. Cook 


73. Duck 


74. Amb 


75. CBioel 


70. Bird 


77. Go , 


78. Hat • 


79. SH ; 


Adaoiina (dauma) . . Dong-zna 


Nai-te . , . • KSi, or nai-pang . 

Baahal, (nai ba-sal), nad-tS . Kai, or nai-pang 


Nti-pang-te 


LH-jSn-hai 


ShSlavai . 


Kar ufl-pang, or sa-nfl* 


Suok 


Alaohai loiTS.t^ 


BakMl^ . 


Jabai, jdbai, Pa-tMin^ (Pa- Pa-tiyen » 
tan). 

PatHim^ shamuk (Pa-ian- Khori • 
sha-mak). 

Misha (mi-sa) . . . m-sa 


Ta . 


i An^ • * , 


Miei (ms) 


Xu, Iju {tmaill ionvporary In . • 

houae)^ 

Gorai (sa^kor) • , Sa-kor . 

Sh@rha (aherhat) . . Se-iat . 


*. t'i . 


(or wai) 


Arjar (arkoug) 


Vata (vatok) • 


I Gadda . 


Ma-king-kang 


. Var (ar) 

■ Ph5*x{!V (fs-ro) 


Nerra, phpr-xa <£ik<ro> . Sarro, or n 5 -ro 


^ Tai-]^5 


Xn-sfing-ro 


Nfi-pui 


Nai-pang 


Nai-pa 


KhfLa-bfvng 


Ar-ohi 


Ma-king-kaug 


Sa-o (oMi^.), sd-roi (pJt*r.) . 1 Kal-na (Xnjinitivc) 


Pak-ua> or nek 


Thaug-na 


Ht-p. G.*— 


* jif or « va diifferefit 

* Aai uxcaitt ako * girl% fa-nii ncaiu only < daughter.^ 

* jfctNii; eixttor. 

^ A. word. 






JLisssoI 




-A.-lorci.- 21 'Q. 


^-X»TJ xi^5 3 e 




-A.iiai»pasa,l-xiai 


-Ajaai- n-uimm »rLax 


S*wo]i>>par . 


I^Ti^olioiL-i3cii“i:€Ti^ 


Yatxi s^-p£L 


lE’atlrlen 






.A^si 


israi-t€5 


£Z&.s3i-pa • 


JBZtL-stx-ZLCk 




S^xrai'fc 


• 1 Sotilc 


• I Xiox-xx@l Izal 


’SZ&Id&it a^Tx bM 


I^i'fcbSu., X^afcTiin. 


« I JELftilfbo « 


Tixa 


^ I ^ITZTSl 


Salcoirzr 


bTsixS 




A T*-lgTi ong 


« 1 AJn^-]£ilx.O'Il^ 


vV atiolc: 


* I ~W"€btolc « 


o^abs. 


o&abs. 


wabs 


SZa-oIxc 


.SL-sb$ 


'SlAr^lx^ 


«| lEIft-sliJUfa: . 


^-AAxkST 


^ I A.-aH 


IC^-O. O. 301 





^Slolr'on 

(IWCan i p ti r") . 


XvOxi] (Maxliptlx) 

Kli-rx urcia.x 

- 


• 

i 

* ICa-jcs.fT.xiiliai 

N ai-pang^ . 

- 

<• 

- 

1 

ISTai-parL^ . 

Ki-clxa -pa 

* 

• 

- 

Ka-sa-pa . 

K i-clxa-ixtlL 

- 

* 


3ECa-s£i-iiti. . 

Ki-sofiic-pa 

• 



Sliat 

3Sli-lai-±hLO pasal 

• 

- 

Hill ai-ga- tlxolc 

"ISrao pasal 

m 


ETy-ri^-/" ^xi^-IszasGr* 


- 



i^atl lixx ^ 

iPaiJbiigzL sa-xExalz 

m 

m 

Iftamlcliarlix . 

Ni 

• 

m 

m 

Kla-xxi 

Tiia 

• 

* 

m 

THa 

A.ai • 


• 

m 

Arsi 

!IVfa£ • ^ 

• 



IKIcbi « 

Tai 


« 


Xtii 

JCxi *. 

4» 


m 

rxx , 

SaXcoxTST • 

* 

* 


SskTccnc 

6ex-a.ii 


• 

« 

Serb&e • 

tri 




t5-x 

Wg-aitongf* • 



* 

^XSxi^--t& . 

Ai*r-lclxoi»fi^ 




A-tr-lcliaagf 

Atolc 

* 


*■ 


Oa^liA 

• 

• 

• 

€3i&dli& . « 

tDrti 

• 

* 


tl* 

w& 

» 

m 

♦ 

wa 


• 

9r 


E:a«s 

-^-<30ba(-y45 • 

« 

m 


3s::»-«a 

jAk—oxigp*»3ri& 


• 


Xn-AOnu' . 


Q -. — rsos 


I 


Purum (Manipur), 


Anal (Mauipur). 

1 

j HiioMiatngang (M 

1 

nuipur). 

1 Eoi^I* 

Ma-namai 

• 

• 

A-se-n-a . 

- 

1 A-naniai 

. 

. 

; o3. Wife. 

'C'nga 


• 

Amo cbara 


Homo 


. 

j 54. Cbild, 

Ma-sa-na-Q-ba . 


• 

Sen-pa cbara , 

’ 1 

A-cba-pa , , 


. 

1 

1 55. Son. 

Ma-aa-naii-nn , 


- 

Se-nu cbara 


A-cba-nu , 


- 

5G. Baagnter. 

A-su . , 


• 

Mi-nai 


A-sara'?roir 


. 

57, Slave. 

Iiau-eba 


* 

SbiwS 


La* kn-num mi 


. 

5S. Cultivator, 

Y‘ao-8$l-ba 


' 

3rao sbel-ma rni 


Yao ka-ssl mi . 


• 

59, Sbepberd, 

Tiiaira 

i 

• 



Lai 


- 

60, God. 

Ribirba (ghost) 

1 

• 

Ditto 


LS-ka-long 


• 

61. Devil, 

Ni . 


• 

A-ni 


Ki-ni 


. 

62. Sun, 

liba « , 

• 

• 

Tba 


Tba 


. 

63. Moom 

Arsi « • 

• 

• 

Bntsba • 


Biirsi 


• 

64. Star* 

Mai • 

• 

‘ 

Mhi 


Mai 


• 

65. Fire* 

Tai 


« 

DiS 


Di 


• 

66, Water. 

In • 

• 

« 

Dm, in . , 


In * • , 


• 

67. House. 

Sakorr . 


- 

Sakol 


Sakol 


• 

68. Horae* 

Sil 

• 

• 

Sbal 


sa 

1 



69. Cow. 

tri 

t 

• 

Wi 


tri 


• 

70. Dog. 

Haiitong , 

« 

- 

Tots 


TomS 


• 

71. Cat. 

Ar-bong^pa , 

• 

* 

Hal 


Ssar • 


• 

72. Cock. 

Aistok • 

m 

• : 

Nganil . 


Hg&nfi « 


m ■ 

73. Duck 

Gadbfi . 

9 

« 

Gadbfi 

« • 

G&dbA . 


» 

74. Ass. 

trt 

9 

• 

trt 

• • 

tfi 


• 

75. Camel, 

A-wa • • 

9 

• 

Paba 

• • 

Pa-wA 9 • 



76. Bn-d. 

Tbdng . , 

9 

- 

I-cbS 

9 m 

ObSt-pA * 


• 

77. Go. 

A-bak 

9 

• 

Ka-cbartnang , 

• 9 

A-obfl » 


• 

78. Bat. 

Ong 

• 

• 

Wong-v?5 

9 m 

Tiiko-oi:^ « 


• 

79. Sit. 

9 


K.-0. G.— 803 




i 


JLimol 

- 


Cl»irxt ^3£anipixr-J, 

^-yon^ 

- 

. 

A-iioxi^r • 

m 

. 


* 


s - 

^-jSxxx 

• 

. 


* 


A-aing^ 

0 

* 





m 

» 




I*S-a?o 

•9 

9 




-A.-lia.3i • . 

m 

9 


* 


Aning 


• 

^-xsAxyox . * 



A-3i&i «. «, 

w 

- 

'Z*JbL6ct^*f;SrL^ 

• 


X?lia3i^t€x3^ 

9 

• 


« 


AllaV 

m 

• 

JkLffc-'XOA— "fcoH- « 



Ka-33iai-Ife-ajci^ 

m 

m 

3SC*.-x».iilc-*fcx6agf . 

* 

• 

Hla-xiiUbz «. 

* 

9 

TfiL-TKXO 


- 

T-ei-mo * * 

*• 

. 

X-mio « 



X-ZZIO m m 

♦ 

- 

Xirci£l2x->xxi.o 


- 

X-raissm-zuo • 

m 

- 

JKL ha>Tn%TcTt<waa'fco 

- 

- 

7a336 (<». 

• 

1 S^o CLZt4fa^^ swff^tsecL Zo 

X^aldi&Io • , 



-7-00# ot ver-b)- 






J>%tto 

- 

• 

AtO. 

- 

* 

A - 

• - 

• 

O C^otcmZs I4fc^ *o ’ 

»»* * 07Z 

’> • 

£Xx-j3x& « ^ 

- 

- 

■N'i-3cci6 ♦ . 

m- 

- 

IEI-ica-xL6. . ' • 



JSZiXr-xk’u. CTH& v>OT^ 

* moty^er * 

- 



07- * fcLtJh^^'^ 

#o 


• 

- 

eaej^^reas jp^ty or 

IBZcb-pa V'ha.-fc • • 


-A.-p6 ]c]x&tr>zxixLg^lco 

• 

• 

JKIa-pa IcliSL^ , 

• 

• 

-A.— piL l5:li.ti,i;— 

- 

• 

3SCa-pa Tv>x«>t <Xizi^ 

• 

• 

Mia.-fc-y©rig* 3a.^ija 

- 

EIA-pa IcHati aizxga 

- 

• 

-^^jpsk axixii 

• 

- 

KA-po. a-dli 

- 

- 

A^«p6 XLgri^i 


• 

JS3ck-p6 liai 

- 

- 


< 3 - 306 

■; e m 


SlolrSn 


SHom (!Mr&nl.pTir), 







Purum (Hanipor). 


Aual (Maisipn?). 


".rri'p 


; An>baj3<3r 


£0, Cc‘ias. 


A-bfi-mft . 


Wa^r§-wa 


1 A-prai . , 


I Jajip 


8i. Best. 


82. Stand. 


TlLBr>ka 


, j Ki-di>ya , 


82. Bio. 


8A Gire. 


dLom-ja . 


A>'iih&*lL& • 




I Ka^cb^n-s 


85. Him. 










Englisli. 

Bangkbol (Oaebar). 

Han5m(%lb<*t). 

Langrong (Hill Tipperah). 

107. Of fathers . . {( 

3)a-pa-hai-ni or -m3 « ] 

^a-ngai-ha . , . 1 

?a-h6i-ta • • 

108. To fathers . • (< 

Gl-)a-pa-hai-lca • • • 

Pa-ngai kom • . # 1 

?a-liei-neng-a » 

109. From fathers . . (i 

j|)a-pa-hai-iTmg-tak, ahai- 
tak. 

Pa-ngT^ takiVta • « 


110. A daughter • « 2^ 

u-pang-te « • 

K’ai nii-pang in-khat-a 

Nfl-pang 

111. Of a daughter . • J 

[fi-pang-te-md • « 

Nai nu-pung in-khfit-a 

Nd-pang-ta • 

112. To a daughter « • 1 

^d-pEng-tS-ka • » 

hlai nn-pang in-khat kom , 

Nu-pang-neng-a 

113. From a daughter . 1 

^n-pang-tak j’duga « • 

Kai nd-pang in-khat tata 


114, Two daughters . 

ffn-pang-hai-inni, nfL-pang- 
hai-nl. 

Kai nfi-pang in-ni-ka 

Nfl-pang inui-ka 

115. Daughters • • 

STti-pang-hai « • . 

Nai nft-pang-ngai-ha (or 
-ngai). 

Nu-pang-hei 

116. Of daughters « 

ITd-pang-hai-mO • • 

Nai n<l-pang-ngai-ha 

Nd-pang-hei-ta 

117. To daughters . 

KtL-pang-hai-ka • • 

Nai nti-paug-ngai-kom 

Nd-pang-hSi-nong-a # 

118. Prom daughters , 

Nd-pang-hto-jung-tak 

Nai nd-pang-ngai-taka-ta , 


119. A good man • « 

Mi-rum Esha . • 

Pa-sal khat assa 

Ml tha # • • • 

120. Of a good man • • 

Asha ml-rum-mS • * 

Pa-sai khat assa , , j 

iMlt^E-ta 

121. To a good man « 

Asha mi-rum-ka • 

Pa-sal khat Essa-kom 

Ml t^ha-neng-E . • 

122. From a good man • 

Asha ini<-xum-tak ; a jung- 
tak. 

Pa-ial khat assa-tata 


128. Two good men . % 

Mi-ziim asha inuT • • 

Fa-sal in-nik Essa (or mi 
sa-n-ni-ka). 

Mi thEn-ni-ka • • • 

124, Good men « » 

Mi-xilm-hai asha * , 

. Pa-sal assa-ngai • 

Ml thE-hei .. • 

125. Of good men • • 

Asha mi-riim-hai-mo 

\ 

. Pa-sal assa-ngai 

Mi tha-hSi-fcE . 

126. To good men • 

Asha mi-riim-hai-ka 

• 

# Pa^sEl assa-ngai-kom 

Ml thE-h^i-neng^a 

127. From good men 

. Asha mi-riim-hai-jung 

tak» -ahai-tak. 

- Pa-sal assa-ngai taka-ta 


128, A good woman . 

• Na-pang aslui . 

# Nft-pang khat assa . 

. Nd-pang thE « • * 

129. A bad boy 

. Nai-te sha-mak 

# Nai pa-sal khat assist (a 
sa-mak). 

^ Nai-pft E-tha-lai 

180. Good women • 

. KfL-p&ng-hai asha 

. Ntl-pang assa-n^ * 

, Nd-pang |hE-hai 

131# A bad girl • 

# Nft-jwng^te riba-mak . 

. Nai n^-pSug khat assiet (oi 
sSrlai) 

r NEi-nd thE-Iai . . 

132. Good 

s Asha (^E-sal • « 

• Assa (or E-sa^ „ • 

# Ar^lia . • • . 

f 

133. Better ^ • 

• ^ ^ 

• Asha (a-6a*9i) , 

# A-ma nekin EssE • 

f 
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-A ixwol (3Mr»niprwr). 


Oliir’tx < Af n.Ti.ipTir 


zig^l-ui^o 


• I i^-a-pa liao. 


JL-p» 


• I JKIai— pa 2ia£ 


^-pa ELg^i-ySug^-ja^in . Ela-pa liai dixi^a 


^-nai-XLiimai-iiai 


-i^Ti— STi— mx Idiat 


■A^~rtai~xiii.Tnai-~nai luliat-izxlsio Kl-a.-STa-ia.-a. l^lia-b 

^-nai a li oxai-xi&i Iciia-fc-yang- K^-sia-ia.-a. Ikiliat ding . 

^-nai-zitlxcLai-xiai IsJaat-yong^- Kia-STaL-n-a. 3s;liat dinga 
ja^xi. 


-A-— ELai-ntzmai-iaai axizii. 


.A.— ziai^zi^TrLai— Tiai 


lK*Q.-s-a-ma. a-di « 


JC-Q.— ST&— noL laax 


-A.-nai-XL-amax-xiai aagal-inTsio . K-GL-sia-xi-a. laai . « 

^-zial-xi-a.iaaal-xi.ai n^ai— yong" . K-a-STa-ma. b&.i ding . 

^-nai-ntiaaa'i-xial ng’ai-ySixg- K-a-sna-iaa. bai dirig^2L • 
ie^Si'EL- 


Fasal a-aa bliai# 


jPasal a-sa Icbat— ixxlco 


JPasal a-sa bbat-yosg 


-A.-pa a-t>Jba-pa Idbal^ . 


-A.-pa a.-f;lia-pa Hdtab 


A -pa a-iilta-pa bbair dia^ 


lE^asaJ. a-sa b:liat-ySixgr-ia>S“ • I -A.-pa a-tba-pa bbat dis^^ 


Pctsal a-sa anni 


^-sai pasal xig-al 


^-s&i pWsal xi^ai-izibo 


*j9L-s&i passdL zi^ax-y^ng' 


>A.— pa a— a— di 


^-pa a-tixa-znoLk: 


^-pa a-tlia-irak: 


-A--pa a-tba-ir&lk dxa^ . 


^-sai pasal xx^^-y«ri^— j a-iiba-zrtQc diagii 


zx-OjEoai Ibbafc 


Sa-malc pasal ixai Jkbati 


2^-<i-paa^ a-Ubia k^Hai> - 


JPa-sa-xtal a-ibS.-l>^Si 3idial; 


^-sai xiixzxxai a^ai 


XTtl-p&zzg;’ liai a-fcba-r'Uc: 


Sa-analc zi&XKxax ziax Idba-fc • I K&-pSx&£^3xai a-tba-lxifci Idxa^ 


-A^-sS, a-sai 


. I ^-tldl. 


Art Til a-s& 


^-di lcaz& a-tliik 






;Ki-olxa»-n'a. an- tana yiornf^ • im-tana-nbLeng' 

ISli-eHa-n.’fi an- tana yiengas, « SLa.-sa-nn 3s:a-tajxi-nlaerig-a 
Paaal-pa a-sa Iclxat • « -A.-lrta.-tla a paao in-ldaat 



a%.oixs 


'aiCa-pts, lcra^-tt>,nc2. 


KTa-pHi lea- ta na-nla eng 


KZti-pai lea-taant-nTaiing-a 




TCa-sn-nn in-lfh.at 


KZa-5m-nn in-lcla atf-nli ong 


JBCa-sa-nn in-ltHat-xtlierLg-a • 


3BCa-sa.-nn xnlxi 


c* 1 'Ksx-sii-nTi. lea-ttian 


2Ca-tHS.-ntx lea- tam 


1Pasa.l-pa a-sa lelaafe-ta - A.-l5:n-tl\a paso in-ldbaat «, 

I*a*5ai-jiri. a-sa lelxat yi^ng «. A^-lcn-tlaa paao in-lcli.»t-nIa^nLg 

I^asal-pa a-sa leliat yionga • -A.-Tza-l.lia paso xn-bJiat- 

nlxeng-s%. 

X^asal-pa a-Bu. lei-ni - • A--lj:a-tl\a pa«« inlai • • 

IPaBal-pa a-su. an-taTo. . -A--lea- tJaii paso lea-^tam. • 

JPa^al-pa, a-sa an-tana-ta - A-lea-tlxa i>a»o lea-tam 

£^aaal-pa a-sa an-taxn yiCng A.-Iea-tlaA paBo lea-tazn-nlaojog 

X^aacQ-pa a-sa an-tam yienga A..-V«v-tlia - lea-tam- 

'* xulwng-a. 

iN'^mai a-sa IcTiat • » Aw-lczx-tlxa xxnmloai. ixL— lelxat « 

Sia-malc nai-te^o leliat , Tlia-imaTc jpasS axai-paiog-xni. 

in-lwliat. 

IN'H.xnai a-sa an-taxirx «. • -A--lea-tlxa nxunlxai^lttx-taini . | 

3a- male n&mai-t^do Idbat - Tlia-maTc n-finxlatxi nai-psmg- 

ixxi in.-Ijk.lxal- 

Au-aa • « . • -A--le**.-llia 

A.-ma o Jeln-lco a-ma Bii-Hot Itjclxl-a lea-llxuJk - • « 





Purum (Katjii|iQr)« 

j (2 a. £t:p"7). 

Hiro!-Lai‘.i 32 ag (ilanipgr). 

1 

^ EcgliaL. 

I 

Ma-pa a-tam 

Ma-pa. hing , 

i 

* A-pa ka-nem-kat-ki . 

' 107. 0£ fathers. 

Ma-pa a-tam ningii . 

hla-pa hing kung 

f 

1 A-pa ka-nem-hin-tha 

j 

108. To fathers. 

Ma-pa a-tam ninga . 

Ha-pa hiiig ktlag-gi . ^ 

A-pa ka*nem-h£n-ld , 

i 

109. Prom lathers. 

Ma-sa-naa-nu a-kha . 

Se-nfi ohara khe 

A-cha-nn khat , 

110. A daughter. 

Ma-sa-sau-nu a-kha. 

Se-nn chara khe . « 

A-cha-nu khat-ki * 

111. Of a daughter. 

j 

Ma-sa-nau-niQ. a-kka niaga . 

Se-rna chara kbe kilng 

A-cha-n-e khat hin-tha 

112, To a daughter. 

Ma-sa-nau-nu a-kha ninga . 

Se-nfi chara khe kapg-gi * 

A-cha-nfL khat iun-ki 

113. Prom a daughter. 

Ma-sa-naii-nfi a-ni 

Se-ntl chara arihi ^ , 

A-cha-nn. ki-ni , 

114r. Two daughters. 

Ma-sa-nau-ntl a-tam • 

Se-nn chara hing 

A-cha-nn ka-nem-kat 

115. Daughters. 

Marsa-nau-nu a-tam . 

Se-nti chara hing 

A-oha-nn ka-nem-kat-ki * 

116. Of daughters. 

Ma-sa-na^-a«L a-tam ninga • 

Se-nn ohara hing ktlng • 

A-cha-nn ka-nem-kat-hin- 
tha. 

117. To daughters. 

Ma-sa-nafi-nii a-tam ninga . 

Se-ntl ohara hing kCtng-gi • 

A-cha-n'fi. ka-nem-kat-hin-ld 

118. Prom daughters. 

A-pa arrlia a-kha 

Itha sen-pa khe « « 

'Pasel-p& ka-tha khat » 

119. A good man. 

' A-pa arrjia a-kha 

1 

tth& 8en-i|^ khe • 

Pasel-pa ka-tfaa khat-ki 

120. Of a good man. 

A-pa arrha arkhik ning& 

lth& 0 @n-pfi khe kfing 

Pasel-pa ka-tha khat-hin-tha 

121. To a good man. 

A-pa arrha a-kha ninga 

Itha sSn-pa khe kflng-gi . 

Pasel-pa ka-thU khat-hin-H 

122. Prom a good man, 

A-pa arrha a-ni 

Itha sen-pa anhi • • 

Pasel-pe ka-tha kini . • 

123. Two good men. 

A-p& arrha a-tam . • 

Itha sen-pa hing * 

Pasel-pe ka-th&-ret . 

124. Good men. 

A-pa arrha a-tam 

Itha sen-pa hing • • 

Pasel-pa ka-tha-ret-H « 

125. Of good men. 

. A-p& arrha a-tam ninga 

Itha sen-pa hing kang> • 

Pasel-pa ka-tho-ret hin-tha 

126. To good men. 

A-pa arrhS. a-tam ninga 

Itha flSn-pa hing k-ftng-gi . 

PasSl’pa ka-tha-ret hin-ki • 

127. Prom good men. 

Namai arrha a-kha ^ 

Itha se-ntl khe • 

Si-nfL ka-iha khat • 

128. A good woman. 

A-pa-te ha-no a-kha • 

Tha-mi sen-pa ohara hhe 

Pasel na/-oha ka-tha-ka-zna 
khat. 

129. A had boy. 

Namai arrha a-ta^ « 

Ibha se-ntl hing^ • 

Si-nfl ka-tha-ret » » 

130, Good women. 

Namai-te ha-no a-kha 

Tha-mi se-ntL ohara khe * 

Si-ntl na-cha ka-tha-ka-ma 
khat. 

131. A bad girL 

Arrha • . • . 

Itha * < • • 

Sa-tha , • . . 

132. Good, 

A-mo-na arrhSrtik-ti . 

Ama-nhi chake ama-bx thaka 

Khat ka*tba-set 

133. Better. 
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EtigliBh, 

Bangkbo) (Cachar). 

Hallam (Sylhet). 

Langrong (Hill Tippetah). 

134i. Best * « 

• 

Arenging asiha (a-sa-tak) .« 

Assa TLol . 

• 




185. High 

• 

AshSi • • 0 . 

An-sang . . , 

• 

An-saBg , 


- 

136. Higlier 


Ditto with genitive case 

.Ama nekin aa-sang • 

- 

•• • 



137. HiglieBt ft 

• 

Arengmg ftahei • 

An-sang ool, or an-reng-m 






nek^a an-sang. 





138. A Lorse • 

- 

r 

Sa-kor ^chal khat . 

- 

Sa-kor chal 

• 


139 . A mare 


^ Sindosiounl words used). 
plural -haL 

Sa'-kor a-nu-pang khat 
sa-kor-pni). 

(or 

Sa-ko3vptli 

• 


140. Horses 

* 

Sa-kor a-chal-ngai 

• 

Sa-ko]>ohal-h6i 

• 


141. Mares • 

0 


Sfirkor a-nu-pang-Bgai 

• 

Sa-kor-pfii-hei . 



142. A hnll 

0 

Sherha-jal (8h6rhat-&-j4l) • 

Serat a-dhal khat 

• 

Se-rat chal • 

* 


143. A cotf « 

• 

ShSrha-nfL (^Srhat a-nti- 

Serat a-na-paner (or pdil 

Se-rat pni 





ping). 

khat. 




144. Bnlla 

• 

ShCrhft-jal-hal . • 

Serat a-^hal-pgai • 

• 

Se-rat chal-hei . ^ 

• . 


146. Cows « 

4 

Shgrh&* 2 itl*hal . • • 

Serat a’-na-pang-ngai 

• 

Se-rat pai-hei . 

• 


146. A dog 

• 

Ci . 

tJi a-chal khat 

• 

W-ai chal , 



147. AHtch 

• 

tri-ndL . . • . 

■&i a-Bfl-paDg (or pui) khat 

Wni p5i . , ^ 

• 


148. Pegs • 

• 

Cri-hai • • • • 

Pi a~ 6 hat ugai « . 

• 

Wni ohal-hei . 

• 


149. Bitches 


'Cri-xi&-hai . * 

Pi a-BB-pang Bgai . 

• 

Wdi pBi-hei 

. 


150* A he goat . 

• 

Ga-jaJ . . . . 

Kd archal khat 

• 

Kol chal « 

• 


161* A female goat 

a 

G€l-ZLd • . . , , 

Kal a-BB-pang (or pni) khat 

Kel pBi . , 

. 


152. Oohts 

• 

Gel-hai . . . . 

Kal-Bgai . 

u 

Kel hsi . 

• 


] 53. A male deer 


AZZ deer have dxj^ereni 

A-jnk 5-chal khat 


Sa-jfik chal 





names, Samhhur = nha jii 




154. A female deer 

• 

(sa-jfifc) ; harking deer 
sg^khi (sa-ki'i ; if male 

A-iak a-Bu-pang (or 

piii) 

Sa-juk pdi , 





is required, -jal is made th( 

? khat. 



155. Beer 

• 

^ffix ; if female has to he 
expressed, -utl is the mffix. 

A-jak 

• 

Sa-jnk hoi 

• 


166. I am 


Ge^ma) a-5nb ge- 5 m, 

Hci ka om, or ka om^ 


ICai-ma om, or kni 

om 




genlGm. 





157. Thou art « 

• 

Nang-ma ne-om 

Nang na om, or na om 

‘ 

Nang-ma om, or nay om 


158. 'He is 

• 

A-ma a-Cm • • . 

A-ma d om, or a om . 

. 

Ani om, or a om 



^59. We are 


Oe-ma-hai gin-hOm ♦ 

Koi-ni kan-a-om 

. 

Kai-ma-iii om, or kaia-om 


ICO. Toti Sto . - 

• 

Nangni nin-liom, niu-om . 

Nang-ni 3 iaua om 

• 

Natig-ma-iii om, or nain om 
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Om m«an» to l>c, tu muaiu. The verb iubeiuJitlvc it vianj. 




I Aimol 


Obiam C2£mnlpar>. 

A Tidt^eiJLg^ lic^XTCb &6a 

* 

« 

* 

VVanitti nxg'-a a-'t}x& , , ? 

A.»Ba.xx^d , 

• 


ALTrslaaiag- • . , 

A-xiiai zie^a a-8a>ng^ 

m 


A»*-^Li Icara asn^sltaxi.^ . 

ii 

I A31<l3?©33^— » IsISUTA gl>»Sau3JLga. 


W aaxxi xti^a amliarag: 

Sslcoxr &cl3.al lclLa.fi 



SalcooTjr data Iclsa't 

S^lcor SLfy0.i. Idiafi 

- 


Salcoarr a-xi*OE-j>a.Tig^ Icliafc 

^^Icoxr acliaX ‘tiSk'nx. 

- 


SaJcoxrxr clxa 

S^lzoir ap-oii tsLTJO. 

• 


Salcora a--XL-Q-j>a!iig' a-tiam^p^x 

S^JErafi aolual lilbati 



SHi clxa Iclxat • *. . 

S^rat a2>xLi Xclxaii 

- 


Slxi a-rtf’' -pan^ XcHat » 

Ser^at; aolnsul ts&Trt 

• 


Sixi clxa a-isazo.^pfLx • * . 

&&irSLii a]ptti 'taisi 

• 


Slif £b-f:a.x3cx-p'5.1 . 

CTi aoluvl Iclrat: 



Xyi oka Ickab » ^ ^ 

a]p^£ Icliat; 

m 

- 

XJi a-'ia.'o.-pa.xigf Ickafi , , 

XTi cIl&I 'tSLlDOL 


- 

"CTi oka a-iiam.- p-a £ * 

'CTx faxo. « 


- 

TJi a-Xi'ix-pa.xLg’ a-'bazxz*p'Q.i * 

oXial ^ilxsLb 


- 

IBCo olxa Ickaf; • • * 

ajpul Idiaf:- « 


• 

a>TX'€L-paxk^ kka^ « * 

SZ^l clxa.1 t^xxx 

« 

♦ 

^ a»2rop « « « • 

San^ai ciial Icliat 


- 

3azL|^ad oka Xcka-fc ^ « 

Saxi^ai. Jclxat 

* 


- 

Sazig^ai ct-n.ia*paxx^ • 

SaxL^I^ 


• 

Saagai • * • • 

]BIZ£ki--l£:£k-xL£ 

• 

- 

Hlai a-xii-Iai « « « 

J^^raziig;^ xia-nl 

- 

• 

NwkJi^ a-zxi<-lax • • • 

Ama £L- ai 

- 

- 

A.«xzxa a*xii.-lu • . . 

BZai^ni Ica-^jiii 

- 

■m 

XCad-ikA a-ni-lStX • • . 

ISTaxi^ll^ial ZLa-z3.i . 

• 

- 

23’amfi:^zi£ xian^si^lAl • 
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XaToxn (Alnxii jpur-^. 


l£^x*a a-ssi~i::o a-xnii ixssx -A--lsrax-ta,m-iL Ig:a.~tlmlg- 

.A--S2lxi^ - - . . Ansaxig- 

.A^-xrL4i ti 3ciia-lco a-Tnii ^ang^-cioi: laa-lii-a anaang^ * 

C 

-A-^tanx X^axra a— sau^y— 3go a^-zicka .A>.“*3ca— 'taxia.*a f t.Ti 
a-aa.n.g’. 

SakoxT olial klaaii • . Salc^r* clxo irLicliat 

Salmon:’ a-i>i Iclxai; • . Sals: Or ap'Qi inldiat; 

Salcorr olial ai3.-taz£L . . SakOr clro ica-tam 


Salcorr a«pi an > taro « 
Serat clral I’-liat 
SOrat a-pi IvJiat 
Serat olaal axi>tam 
Serat a-pi an-tazo 
XJi tao^ IdL^at 

pi ls:Ixat . 

XJi tang: axi-taio 
XJi pi an-tam 
Kel oHal Icliat 
pi Icliat 
JECOl axx-tam 
Sang^ixi olial Icljat 
Saxig^ a-pi Iclxat 
San^ai 

JKlai lki"la*>oli.an ^ 

X^axz^ zix^la-oliain^ 
jA.«*xkia a^Xa— clxaxig^ 
ai—xix lb::ixx«*la-clxarB^ 
l^aag^oi nio-la-oli an g 


SatOr- pfli ta-iairx * 

S^r-lxat olxo iai^liat • 

SOx-H&t ap^i ioJklkat 
SOrlxat olxO Ica-laxo 
Swiiat aptii ica-tarxi. 

XjTx ch.e ixxlcliat • ^ 

XJi ptSi iolrixat « 

XJi olxo Ira^ttxxzi • • 

XJi ptii Ica-tam . 

Kie olxe itikliat • 

IKIO apHi irxlcliat . 

K!o Ira-taio . ^ 

Sao^ai olxo inlsilxat « 

Sazx^ai aptlx inJcHat . 

SsLSxgaS - . 

a»i ^a-oliaxxg: . « 

l^Qja^ ira-cixang' 

AxoS Ira-clxazig^ • 

SHaizxuL jb:a-*olxazig: « 

3Sraog^->ox £ca-cliaxig:-oliai 
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Purum (Mauipur). 

A- tarn kaxa mo-na arrliu.*tik> 
ti. 

Sang-e .... 

A-ni kara na-pai sang-tik , 

A-tam kara mo>na sang- 
tik-ti. 

Sakorr a-pa a-kha 
Sakorr namai a-kka . 
Sakorr a-p5 a-tam 


Anal (Manipur). 

Hnja pang kalki tkaka 

Sang-ga . * , . 

Ama-nki cliaks ama-^i 
sang-ga. 

Huya pang kalki sang-ga . 
Sakolpatal kkg 
Sakol a-nii kke 
Sakol patal king 


I 

Hiro:-Xtatngang (Manipar). 

Engl 

IMa-ma ka-tha-sst 

134 Best. 

Ka-sang .... 

135. High. 

Khat ka-8ang-s€t 

136. Higher. 

^la-ma ka-sang-s5t . 

137. Highest. 

Sakol pa kkat 

138. A horse. 

Sakol nu kkat 

139. A mare. 

Sakol pa ka-nem-kat . 

140. Horses. 


1 


Sakorr namai a-tam . 
Sil ckal-pa a-kka 
Sil a-mai a-kka 
Sil ckal-pa a-tam 
Sil a-mai a-tam 
tJi tang-pa a-kka 
tTi bi-nn a-kka 
tfi tang-pa a-tam 
"CTi bi-nn a-tam 
K§1 ckal-pa a-kka 
Kel pi-nti a-kka 
Kel ckal-pa a-tam 
Sangai ckal-pa a-khA 
Sangm pi-nn a-kka . 
Sangai . 

Kai ckang 
Nang ckang 
Mo-na charg . 
Ka-ni clxang , 
Nangai ckang . 


Sakol a-n^ king 
Skal patal kke 
Skal a-n-5. kke . 

Skal patal king 
Skal a-nfL king 
Wi patal kke , 

Wi nfl kke 
Wi patal king • 

Wi nn king • 

Kel patal kke • 

KSl nt. kke 
Kel nkim-ka • 
Ckabika patal kke 
Chakflka nti kke 
Okakska * 

Ni tkifi-ga-ni • 

Nang tkin-ga-ti 
Ama tkin-ka • 
Ni-king tkin-ga-ni 
Nang-king tkin-ga-ti 


• ; Sakol nti ka-n§m-kat 


141. Mares. 


. Sil pa kkat 


142. A bnll. 


. Sil nil kkat 


143. A cow. 


• Sil pa ka-nem-kat 


144 Bulls. 


• Sil nn karnem-kat 
. ’Cfi pa kkat 

. tJi nfl kkat 
. tJi pa ka-nem-kat 

• *0^1 nti ka-nem-kat 

• Kel pa kkat 

• K&lnfLkkat • 

• Kel pa ka-nem-kat 

• Sangai pa kkat 
« Sangai n& khat 

• SangM . 

• Nai ka-tkok-nfi 

• Nang ka-tkok-ni 

• Ma-ma ka-tkok-na 


145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 
154 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 


» Nain ka-tkok-nii 
. Nangan-jH ka-tkok-ngau 


159. 

i6o: 


Cows. 

A dog. 

A bitck* 

Dogs. 

Bitches. 

A ke goat. 

A female goat. 
Goats. 

A male deer. 
A female deer* 
Beer. 

1 am. 

Tkon art. 

He is. 

We are. 

•Ton 
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Eogllsb. 

Bsngkhol (Cftchar). 

HtlUm (Sjthrt). 

liaxigmng (HUl Tipperah). 

161. They are - • 

AzD&«hai 

An-ni an& ozn . 

An-ma-ni om, or an-in-om . 

162. 1 was 

Gd*6ixi*ta , • . 

E!ei ka ni 



163. Thoa waat 

Naug xLe^5in-ta 

i^Tang na ni . • • 


164. He was 

Ama a*52n-ta • • 

A-ma a-ni . 



165. We were • « « 

Gdui^hai ge-Om-ta * 

Kei-ni kana ni • 



166. Ton were • 

Hangni nin-5m*ta 

Kang-ni nana ni 


107. They were 

Ama*bai a-Om-ta 

An-ni ana. ni • 


laS. Be . . , . 

Cm .... 

Om-ro . . r . 

Om-na «... 

169. To be 

Onoxang 

Om-rang, or om*na . 

Om-na-ding 

170, Being • 

A-5m-ma 

Om-a .... 

Om-ma .... 

171. H&Ting beon , 

Oxu-ta , . , , 

Om-a .... 



172. I may be , 

Ge Om-te-rang , 

Kei ka om-thei • 

Kai om-thei 

173. I shall be 

Gema am-rang 

Kei om ka-ti . 

Kai om-ding 

174, 1 should be « 

GS-am-te 

Kei ka om-rang-in a om . ‘ 


175. Beat 

Jem-ra . • . . 

Jem-ro or hem-ro * 

TkHk-na . , 

I7C. To beat • . . 

jrsm-rang 

Jem-rang (or jem-na-raug) 

Ebfiik-na-diiig . . 

177. Beating • 

Jam-ma 

Jem-a . ... 

TJifik-i .... 

178. Having beaten . 

A-jem-ta 

Jein*a - , , . 


179. I beat • 

Ge-jsnx .... 

Kei ka jem 

Kai-mi jSluk • 

180, Thou beatest 

Ne-isia . • . . 

Nang na jem 

Nang-mi t^tik 

181. He beats 

A-jem . , . . 

A-ma a. jem , , 

A-ni i^flk 

182. We beat . 

G0-ma4kai gO-jam 

Kei-ni k5.u jem 

Kai-ma-ni • 

183. Tou beat • 

Nang-ma-hai uO-jam 

Nang-ni nan jem 

Nang^mti-ni thfik 

184. They beat « 

Ama-hai a-jsm , 

An-ni an jem • , , 

u-ma-ni thtik 

186. 1 beat (Pafi Tente) 

G6<-jaiu*t& • • . 

(Kei-maiik& jem-rang) 

Kai-m&n ke hem-ta . 

186. Thon beatest (Past 
" Tense). 

1 

g. 

f 

• 

• 

(Nang jem-rang) 

Nang-m&n na hem-tft » 

187.Hebeat«(Paet(^e) . 

Am& l^jam-ta 

(A-ni an jem-rang) . 

1 

A-ni an hem-ta 
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- 

• 

r A-ma-ni a-ni-lai 

:* 

- 

K!i5ki Ica^eli&ii^-yoT 

- 


{ 

' KZai Ica-ni * 

- 

K'ang- xxa-oH^ngf'-yox 

• 


N’ang nang-ni 

j 

> A.Tnlv a-clxan^-yoi. 

- 


i 

J Axna-ni * 

i 

- 

Kai-xii Ica-diaxig--yoi 

• 


1 KTai-ni lca-n£ 

. 

N"an^-rLi na-oliaxig'-j^oi 


; 55"ang-n£ nang-ni 

- 

-A-xi»iEiL4i-ii£ an -oil an g-- 

yoi 


! -A-ma-iii a-ni-lfiya 

• 

.A.ii-xii-yo£ 

- 


. N*! 

1 . 


C ii ang- ran «r 

a 


1 A^-tlxa- na-x^x2ga 

m 

K a-cli ang-sL 

- 


i ^ 

; A-na-na-'wo-la • 

t 

- 

K »-ciiaxig-yoi-;5r-a 

- 


j A-ni-«3.aIa • 

• 

BCai Ica-ciiang aj-ot 

- 


!BIai Ica-ni-yom a-yo£ 

SCa£ olxangin. Ira-tl 

• 


^KTai ni-xaxig-lcan 

* 

£rai cliangiix Ij::a-t£ 

- 

• 

X>^/o 

m. 

-A.-VO 


- 

A- join • «. 

- 

-A.-'V'e-n a-rang 


- 

A- 3 &m-n a-ziSLxig- & 

• 


• 

• 

A-jenx-da-nSk 

• 

A-TT^yoi-ya 

• 

- 

1 ^itio « 


l&a£— in Ica-vS 

* 


SZai-niL Ica-joxn 

- 

1^axtg-£n na-^^ . 

• 

- 

T7'ang-*na nang-J^zn 

- 

.^-jxian a-vS 

• 

• 

A-mli-xxa a-j^zn 

- 

IBHai-nlfri] Ican-^d 

m 

- 

Xrai->zii-zx& £:a-3@zxi. 

- 

ISr ang-xiixi xiana-v^ 

9 

- 

2iraxig-xil«na nang-j^m 

.A- m a-n£ n. axxa-'V'^ 

- 

- 

A-m a- ix£-n& a-j^zn 


K a£ Ica-'v'^yoi 

- 

• 

IBZai-zia Ica-JSm-yoi 

- 

JNTang xua-^@-yoi 

- 

- 

^STang-zia naxig-jom-yoi 

A^^zn&n a-v^yol 

• 

* 

A*xnBk*n& a-jero-yoi 



OK.-O- O* 



Jcfojhrexi C^suaijpxxir^. 


K &IXL ( AI anip-ar^* 


^n-xua-XLi 8uxL->la.->oliSkXi^ 


A T7— TTTLa— xid fca»-oiia»ia^-!tLad. 


ETai l£:i-lai-cIb.axL^-c±iaxi.g^ «. !EIlai 2s:ail3 ]l3za'Cl3.an^>S 
N*ai?^ xti-lai-ciLCt'og-cli.axig- • IszaJax ]k:a-olxaxig‘-elie 


A-zna a-lai-oliaiig'-clxaxi^ 


-Axixa alai. 3ca>clx2»?z3.^ 


Klax-xii ls:ixi-lad-oJxaxxg’-c}xaxxg' !HZai-zii lai-lsa-clxang-iang' 
IsTaixg^-xix xtiix-lai-ciiaxig^cliaiig* N^ang'-xxx Iaa*ls:a-clxarL^>clii 


A^ix— xa.u— xii an-lai-cliati^ 

clxixxag*. 

Ol3.axig ... 


A Ti-»ma*"pi. ala i>]s:a<-cliaxL^~ai 


]BZa~c53x an g 


Ciian s?- ails.- a- ixi 


Olxan^-siJsia 


Cliaiag-leya 


JD‘htto 


KZax ]bi-cliaxxg— c2xti,lc 


JBIai oliaixgxxxg;' Isie-ta 


JCa x Ice-ta 


A.-ixi— 'w ©1 


N’i-T^el-eilc-a-ti . 


W €^l-a 


Vv el-a. 


TCairk ici-wol 


^axig-xix iii,-x\ ol 


A-TTiaix 3V-xxi-w<5l 


JCax-ixixx !l£i3x-'w<sl 


jN'a.xi^-xixix xxixxa^w^l 


Axx-xria-ixiix axta-^wol 


ICairt Ici-wGl-yai 




£Zai Ica-cliaxi^ Ica-tilxa 


IBZal Isia-elxazxg' eezx^ 




*Wxxls: 


W nlc<-8ilE:a 


Ka* WTilE-a 


^Kla-'WTxlc-jro-a 




I^axx^'ixi. xLa->^vu]c 


Axziaxi a- w Tile 


• I JE^Zai-xxlzx Icaxx-'walE 


N'ang’-xuLn aaxL-'Wrxlc 


-Axx-jaxa-xixii an— ' wtxIc 


ICaixx 3ca-wn3w-yO 


^aix£^- in xxi-'w'd-yai 


T^an^-in xxa-wxi3c:-yi5 


A.-maix a-wd-yai 


- Am . an a-wCilc-yO 


3X3 





Purura (Manipur). 

Anal (Manipar). 

Hiroi-Laaagang (M&oipur). 

EiigUtb. 

Ma'iiin cliaiig . , , 

Ama-hing ika . • 

Ma-man ka-thok-2am-da 

161. They are. 

Kai-in chang furing . 

Xi iJiiftnda 

Xai ka-thok-nu 

162. I was. 

Kang-in chang fuzing 

Xang he thiundenda . • 

Xang ka-fchok-pakte 

163. Thou wast. 

Mo-na chang faring . 

A-zna he thi&ka 

Ma-mang ka-thok-da 

164. Ho was. 

1 Ka-ni cbang Turing . 

Xi-hing thiunda 

Xain ka-thok-au 

166. We were. 

Niangai chang furing . 

Xang-hing thifindenda 

Xangin ka-thok-ngan-ti-na 

166. Yon were. 

Ma-nin chang fuiing 

A-ma-hing thitika . , 

Ma-man ka-thok-lam-da 

167. They were. 

Chang . . * . 

Ithiu-ba .... 

Ka-thok .... 

168. Be. 

Chang-ang 

Ithiu-nara 

Korfchok-ra ... 

269. To be. 

Chang-ang-nong * 

Thungu-nu 

Korthok-da ... 

170. Being. 

Chang-ang-nong . , 

Thiu-nu .... 

Korthok-riyaii-da • 

171. Having been. 

Kai-ko ka-chang arha • 

Xi ithiu pa-ngam , 

Xai-ka ka-thtSk-ma-rtiwa . 

172. I may be. 

Kai chang-ang 

Xi thi^g-ga-ni • 

Xai ka-th^-ni-ka-di 

173. I shall be. 

« • 

Ditto 

Ditto • . 

174, I should be. 

Wei .... 

Ibon-ha .... 

A-prai .... 

175. Beat, 

A-T^M-ang • . , 

Ihon-nara 

Ta-prai-nara . 

176. To beat. 

Wel-a • • . . 

Ka-huna-de 

Pa-rai-da 

177. Beating, 

Ditto .... 

E[a-buna-de 

Pa-rai-riyau-da 

178. HCaviug beaten. 

Kai'iia wel-a . . » 

Xi ka-bon-wal . 

Xai ka-prai 

179. I beat. 

Nang-ni wel-a . 

Xang a-bon-wal 

Xang ka-prai , • 

180. Thonboatest. 

Mo-na w5l-a 

A-ma a-bon-wal 

Ma-ma ka-prai . 

181. He beats. 

Ka-ni-na wel-a . 

Xi-hing ka-bon-mang 

Xain ka-prai * 

182. We beat. 

Nangai-na wol-u 

Xang-hing ka-bon-denda . 

Xangin ka-prai 

183. You beat. 

Ma-ni-na wSl-a . 

A-ma-hing kiye-nu , 

Ma-znan ka-prai 

184. They beat. 

E^ai*na wel-piyang . 

Xi ke-wal 

Xaiya ka-prai-yS. 

1 

185, I beat (^Past Tense). 

Nang*n& wel-piyafl^che 

Xang ki-ta-nu . 

Xang a-prai-ya 

186. Thou beatest {Past 
Tense), 

Mo-nS wel-piya^n. 

A-ma ki-nu • » • 

Ma-mang ma-prai-ya 

187. He beat {Past Tense). 
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English. 


Bangkhdl (Cachar). 


Eallam 


Laagrong (Hill Tipperah). 


188. We beat {Past Tense) , 

189. Yon beat {Past Tense) 

190. They beat {Past Tense) 

191. 1 am beating 

192. I was beating 

193. 1 had beaten 

194. Z may beat « 

195. 1 shall beat 

196. Then wilt beat . 

197. He will beat » 

198. We shall beat 

199. Ton will beat • 

200. They will beat . 

201. I should beat • 

202. I am beaten 

203. I was beaten 

204. 1 shall be beaten 

205. I go 

206. Thon goest 

207. He goes . 

208. We go * 

209. Ton go . 

210. They go . 

211. 1 went 

212. Thon wentest • 

213. He went . 

214. We went , 

o K..C* a.~320 


Ge-ma-hai ge- jSm-ta 

(Kei-nin kain jem-rang) 

— . 

Kai-ma-ni Icain hem-tft 

Nang-ma-hai ne-jSm-ta 

(Nang-ni nain jem-rang) . 

Nang-ma-m nain hem-ta . 

Ama-hai a-jem-ta 

(An-ma-ni an-in iem-i-ang) 

An-ma-ni an-in hem-ta 

Ge-jSni .... 

Kei ka la-jcm-bang . 



Ge~j^*ta • 

Kei ka la-jem-bang • 


G&-j$m-ta • 

Nei ka jem • 


Ge-jSm-tS 

Kei ka jem-thei 

Kai-ma gtfik-thgi 

Ge-jSm-rang . 

Kei jam ka-ti . 

Kai-m& thnk-ding , 

Nang n€-jem-rang • • 

(Nang jem-ding) 

Nang-man hem-ding . 

Ama a-jem-rang 

(Ani an jem-ding) 

A-ni an hem-ding . , 

Ge^ma-hai ge-j€m-ring 

(Kei-nin kajm jem-ding) 

EZai-ma-ni kain hem-ding * 

Nang-ma-hai ne-jem-rang . 

(Nang-ni nain jem-ding) •. 

Nang-ma-ni nain hem-ding 

Ama-hai a'-j5m*rang 

(3.n-ma-ni an-in jem-ding) 

An-ma-ni &n-in hem-ding • 

Ge-j€m-te-rang , 

Kei ka jem-rang-in a om , 


Ge-jem-fak 

Kei an a jem . 


Ge-jem fak-ta . 

Kei 3<n a jem . 


G^jem £ak-rang 

Kei nSr-jem-a-tL 

mm * •«* 

Ge-phe (gS-fg) 

Kei ka sg 

Kfbi-mgi kal 

Nang ng-phe . 

Nang na se . 

Nang-m& kal » 

' Ama a-phs 

A-ma a sg 

A-ni kSl 

• G&>nm-haa ge-phe • 

(Kei-nin kain kal) . 

Kai-ma-ni iil . 

► Nang-ma-hai ne-pbg 

(Nang-ni sg) . 

Nang-mami kal 

. Ama-hai a-phg . 

(An-ma-ni an sg) 

An-ma-ni an kfil 

. Ge-phg-ta • 

Kei ka sg-jui . , , 

*«* 

. Nang ng-phe-ta 

Naugnase-jei . 


, Ama a-pbe-ta . . . 

Amu a so-jci • 


. Ge-ma-hai ge-phe-ta 

(Kai-ma-ni kain sg-ta) 

Kai-ma-ni kain k&l-t4 






j&ixzioX ^ jMCaTilpo**) - 1 

Otiira <[^aixlpii.r‘>. 

^an.-'v-e-yoi • 

Slai-zxi-ZLa Xsi^-Jeisk-yox 

XSTd^^-mi. uanra-ve-yoi « 

i^'axig-xii-xi.a sxazxg-Jem-yox 

-A.-irLa— nixs. a.na-'veyoi • 

j^-3XLa,->xxi*ixa a-Jem— yoi • 

‘KTffcx Ica.-lsb-'V'© . . • 

STai^rsta Isia-^jerrL'-lai 

Klirhi ls:a-lai-'V& • • • 

JD€tta m 

ISlsiS ]ka»--v^y'oi ... 

TCai~n^ ls:;a-3eiii-yoi • 

Ica-ve a-yot 

SZai-na ls::a^-3ezzi.-oxn.-a*t2xa 

Klai-in 

K^ai-xia a-jexax-raaag . ^ 

ISTaiLg^xxi 'vSag-ixa-tii • ♦ 

i^ang^-xia* a-3eirt-x*aixg*ixaia^-2ii 

s—TT-t ■v'en^-a-ti • 

A-ma-xia a-Janx-irang' 

yCM-TTi 4 ^3xi^-‘1ksbX3.--i«i * 

£Cai~xxi-xia a— jena-rangf 

l^&XL^^ZLx Taa-'v^irarXi^ « * 

1 

!^axi.g*n£»zia a-j^na-raTi^- i 

ixaxig-ixil. 

J&.— zzlSL-xlxxl axta^v^xTSWog- 

^-xna-ixi-zia a-joxaa-raKo 

XCai-xn. vSxxg-'kar-iaL « # • 

£I]ai-zia a-J-eux-rang: * 

SZa.x-izL ixa-ve • • - 

Kai Xclaalo xua-jaxo. 

TCai-ixi na-'v^yox 

JSai Idl^alo na-jera-yoi 

SZax xia-v©— «i-xix-yoi * 

Idbalo a- 3 ©nx-x-»Tig‘-Ta.i- fci 

Ica-la^clxe • • • 

^a-'slko • • . 

I^a>xi^ xta-la-olx© • • 

ISTaa^ xxaxi^-8’b.& 

j&--axxa a-la— clio • • * • 

^>-xrta a-slxS . . • 

SCad-XLx Ikiaix-lsb-olx^ 

STax-ai ka-slxd • * . 

N'axig— ixi xia— Icb-clio « • 

^STan^-aai aangp-sliS 

A — yrfc 5.»-rfX ct->lCb-ol3.9 • •• 

A.-»mr> a^n.x a<*sXx& • v * 

TCai l^&-oli^«yol 

ISTax Ic^stS-yox 

ISTatXL^ xxa^clxe— yox 

ICari^ r> aTtg-sh&^y ox * 

A-nria *fc-olx^-yox 

^-xxxa a-HixS-yoi. 

Kad-xix faEux-oliB»yoi « 

K^ax— XLX 3c5.— Blx^-yx>i « 

k:.-o. o- — atai 


9 'XT 





]SolraBi 


Pkloixi. 



- I TCaj-ni,!^ Is^xt-wiOjk-y^^ 


27azig''-ziiTi xia»xi— 'WTEiJsr-y^ 


A Ti^m^rt^ixx sbi3L-w€tk:-2^9 


ICarin lcar>laa*wdk-ibiL 


- I TCarixt Ikia— Xad>*'v«r6L£[z-Bl32lhi-^0 


- I Klmjx l£»-w^3c-y<^ 


*• I TCnaxi Ica-w'Qls lc&-iili& 


ls::a(-~WTz£c-Bi 


ZSfazi^-izx ziA->'W'CQc:-8i 


A-ma»n sb-'w^lc-sl 


• I fCfti-xtirL ]s:ax&-^wt3tk-8i 


^axig^zxux. ZLCbTu-^^cvnELlsr-ai 


ATl“33CLa.-33Li^ fibXl-'WnQi:- BX* 


ICaAia icsk'-'wioLlsz-sl 


iKTad axix-wTils:*exk^ 


'JBZjso. aiax-’wtlilc-yo-eTig^ 


SIaa.-a»XL'fca.*'wtKk:-*BJL->oxig^ • 


JS!»i Israose 


Ifaca-ae 


» I Ajirta ]lca-8e 


TCai— xai. lc»-8&-'Ci.xj^ 


iNTaxi^f^xii ^a-sd-obai' 


• I AxL-xaaa-xi i. Ica-0@xi£^]iai- 


• I l^ai ]ca-8&-y'^*&zi£E* 


3Srazi£: lca*8@->^0*oix.o 


Ama 7c:a-8e-^Oii,^^li£ui’ 


!E^CkI*3xi 




Pfiriiiix (Manipur). 

Ka-ni-DA w^l-piyau , 
Kangai-na "wol-piyau 
Ma-ni-na wel-piyati . 
Slai-na wel-soog-isg 
K!ai-na wel-am*soiig 
Kai-nifc wel-sfii-piyafi 
Kai ^a-w§l kolha 
Kailua wel-ang • 
Nang-ca wel-ang 
M0-11& wel«ang , 
£a-xii-n& i;i^l*azig . 
Kangai-na wel-ang . 
Ha-ni-na w€l-ang 
Kai*n£i wsl-ang 
Kai-ia wele 
Kai-ta wel ftirpiyo . 
Kai-ta wel-angiti 
Kai theng-Bong-ing • 
Kang iheng-song- 8 € . 
Mo thengHSong 
Ka-ni tbeng-eong 
Kangai theng-song . 
Ma-ni theng-song 
Kai theng-senge 
Kang ih^ng-songe 
Mon thSng-aong 
Ka-ni theng-Bong 


Anal (lilOiziipQr). 

. Ki-Mng ke-ti , 

. Kang-Hing ki-ta-ntl . 

. Ama-hing ki-ye-nfi . 

• Ki ke * 

t 

. Ki ke-wal 
. Ditto 
. Ki ke-wazT * * 

• Ki a-bum-fo-ni 

. Kang a-bum-fo-ni , 

. Ama-be a-bfLoi-fo-iu • 

• Ki*bing a-bflm-fo-ni . 

• Kang-bing a-bllm-fo-ni 

• A-mi-bing a-b'fim-f o-ni 
. Ki a-bfbn-fo-ni . 

. Ki-do iai-ki-n'& 

. Ki-do mi-ki-nfl 

• Ki-do mi-kaikotbima 
« Ki cbi-ka-ni 

• Kang tl-obe-wA 

A>'-xna w&*obA • « 

. Ki-bing cbi-ka-ni 
■. Kang-bing -fi-cbS-wa 

• A-ma-bing cbi-cbe • 

. Ki cbe-na 

. Kang ob§-ta-nT% 

, A-ma cbi-ye-nti 
. Ki-bing cbi-bS-nfi « 


Hiroi-Lanaging (Munlpur). 

. Kain ka-prai-in • 

. Kangin a-prai-no 
. Ma-man a-prai-no 
. Kai ka-prai 
- Kai ka-prai-ka-am 
. Kai ka-prai-riyan 
. Kai ka-ro-prai ma-ro-w& , 

. Kai pa-rai-ningdi . 

. Kang a-prai-na 
. Ha-m&ng ka-prai-ra . 

• Kai-ni a-prai-ni-k&n 

« Kangin a-prai-nan . • 

. Ha-ma-ni ka-prai-rang 
. Kai parai-ningdi 

. Ked-ma prai-da 

• Kai-ma prai-xiyaii-da 
. Kai-m^ ka-pnd-ra 

. Kai ka-wa-apisg 

. Kang ka-wa-ngampati 

• Ma-ma ka-wanga 

• Kain ka-wSng-ampin 

• Kangin ka-wang-ampin 

• Ma-man ka-wang-noma 

• Kai ka-wa-aping 

« Kang ka-wa-aping . 

• Ma-xnA ka-wa « • • 

• Kain ka-wa-aznpin • • 


English. 

188. We beat {Fa$i Teme), 

189. Yon b^t (J?a$t Tense), 

190. Tbqrbeat(Pa«#Ttf»##). 

191. J am beating. 

192. I was beating. 

193. I bad beaten. 

194. I may beat. 

195. I ahall beat. 

196. Tbon wilt beat. 

197. He will beat. 

198. We ahall beat. 

199. Ton will beat, 

200. Th^ will beat. 

201. 1 abonld beat. 

202. I am beaten. 

203. I waa beaten. 

204. I fib^ be beaten. 

205. I go. 

206. Tbon goest. 

207. He goes. 

208. We go. 

209. Ton go. 

210. Tbey go. 

211. I went. 

212. Tbon wentesfc. 

213. He went. 

214. We went. 

e • 
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Engliab. 

BSngkb51 (Cachar). 

Hallam (Sylhet). 

Langrong (Hill Tipperali). 

215. You went 

Nangf-ma-hai ne-ph&*ta 

(NTang-ni nain s§-ta) . 

Hang-ma-ni ndin kal-ta 

216. They went 

Ama-hsd a>phe-ta 

(An-ma-ni an-in se-ta) 

An-ma-ni an kal-ta. . , 

217. Go . 

Phg-r6 • , . . 

Se-ro • • , , 

r 

Kal-na . • . , 

218. Going 

Phe-ma .... 

Ss-& . . . . 

• 

Kalla . . . , 

219. Gone . • 

A-phe-ta . « . 

Se-a .... 


220. What is your name ? . 

Nang-ma irming i-mo ? 

Ha ra-ming i-md ? 

Hai ming i-md ? 

221. How old is this horse ? 

222. How far is it from here 

to Kashmir ? 

Gsrai (or sa-kor) gum 
ija-m6 ? 

Ama atakahi (Klasmir) alha 
ijainS P 

Hi-ma sa-kor umar itnk- 
? (or Ma sa-kor hi 
kum i-tu-ka ?) 

Hi-ma taka-ta Kasmir i-tuk- 
inS. alak ?• 

Ma sa-kor a-kum i-ia-ka 
md P 

Hija omin Kasmir karten- 
ka md ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house ? 

224. I haye walked a long 

way to-day. 

Ne-pa in-shunga bashal 
ijamC (or ija-ni) ? 

Abun (or a-vun) gema alha 
ahOng a-ni-ta. 

Ha pa in-a itdk-m& nai a- 
om ? (or Hang-ma pa nrn 
_ i-jata a nSi ?) 

A-viea a-lak-pa lam kal ka 
choy. 

Hang^ma pa nai i-ja-ka md ? 

Kai-ma banalam alia sir 

225. The son of my unole is 

married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white hors^ 

Ga-pa-t&r bashal ama ga-i&nd 
moian hiik-ta.' 

In inshiing-hagahaba gSrai- 
nu zin a-5m. 

Ka pangak nai a sar-nu-le 
kanin lak (or. . .sar-nu ru- 
_ iSiiir lak). 

A-ma in-a sa-kor ngoi sa- 
phal a om. 

Kai-ma pang-ak nai a-ni 
far-nu a nei* 

227. Put the saddle upon his 
hack. 

A-ma a-rOl-ha zin m-pe-r5 . 

3Si-ma sa-phal a rdong 
chung-a ma-khap-r^. 



228. 1 have heaten his son 

with many stripes, 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

Gema ama basbal attam 
gg-jto-ta. 

Ama ashei ajungting she- 
rha-hai naim aphak. 

Kein tok-molle ama d-nai 
achalak-in ka jem (or kei- 
_ ma ma nai retta-in jem-ok) . 
A-ma sip chung-a se-rat a 
hoi. 

Kai-ma ma nai retta-in bai- 
tam ka thiik. 

A-ni tiang chung-a se-rat 
hal. 

230. He is sittiug on a horse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

Ama ting iqnng ama(le) 
gOrai-gung atoi. 

Ama au-pa ama ga-ti-n'd 
allin a-Om. 

A-ma sa-ma thing-kung 
noy-a sa-kor khat chung- 
a an-sung-a a om. 

A-ma a pa-rul-pa a sar-nu 
nekin a sei (or an-chang). 

A-ni ma ktig nai-ya sa-kor 
chftng-a tung. 

A-ni ta-pa a far-nu nekin 
an-sang. 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Amabi a-nnbn dar-ni adxLli . 

Sa-ma a man dar ni aduH 
(or dar ni lai duli) . 

Ma-hi a-man cheng-ni lai 
dhuU^ 

233. My father Kves in that 
small honse. 

Ge-pa, ama in jin in-shungba 
a-Om. 

Ka-pi sa-ma in-te-a a om 
(or omi). 

Kai-ma pa sd in-tai-a om- 
:^in. 

234. Give this rupee to 

Ama-ha ama-hi darkat ni- 
pe-ra. 

Hi-ma sum-dar ama-ha p5- 
ro. 

Ma cheng a-ni-ding pai -rd , 

235. Take those rupees from 
him. 

A-ma-tak sh-fim la-ro 

Sa-ma sum-ha ama-kom-a- 
la-ro. 

Sd cheng ha a-ni neng-d 
la-rd. 

236. Beat him well and hind 
him with ropes. 

Amu-lid a-sha.-ten jem-ta 6 
minang-le kid-rO; 

Ama-rang achalak-in jem- 
ro mile khit-ro. 

Ani hem-chem-rS chun ru- 
in khit-ra. 

237. Praw water from the 
well. 

(No word for well) Thuu-tak 
dni la-rO, 

Ama nidiu-la (or ifii-klifir- 
a) tui lok-ro (or choi- 

Ma tiii-khur-a tui choy-rd 

238. Walk before me 

Ge-mu mutthnna pbo-ra 

rjl). 

Iva Diiiton-ii kal-olioi-ro (or 
sc-ra). 

Kai-ma masa masa sir-rd 

239. Whose boy comes be- 
hind you P 

Nanjo^a innfingba td-ma 
nai-tc a-hOng ? 

Ha lifik-a tii nai mA. a, 
hougP 

Hang-ma niing-a tii nai md 
hong ? 

240. Prom whom did you 
buy that? 

Tiima tiitG nahang-ma 
ni-rjOng-iu ? 

Tti kom-il-ia m5 sa-md 
nci-rfi-ohok ? 

Ma-M tn nong-a ma chak ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. ^ 

Kuo ma bepuri tak gi-rjong- 
ta. 

IXi-ma klifia mudi khat 
kom-a-ta. 

Ma khfia dhukandcr khat^ 
ka nong-a. 
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( 2 £a.xiip 


IN’ang'-rLi XLa.-clie-yoi « 


N’ang-xii xaaxig^-slae-yoi 


A~-ma>~n-i a-oti^yoi 


• j ^-zzia-i3.i a-slae-yoi 


IKaf-clie ^Xm*^e*r^cLt%v^ m»oQcLy ^-sliS 
cl 3 .a- 3 ?o). 


KjEfc-clxe-ya 


-A^-slio a-l» 


jEZa-oHe-yoi-ya . 


-A.-slie-la.y-a 


IS'a-TxaiTig imo n-ti ? 


* I i-mo-lx ? 


S^lgoir-lxi ^zxXxxL iyal* a-ni-yoi- SaJsioxn?’ liila Isram. i-yat-mo- • 
xao ? xii P t 

I 

atexia ICas'hTn'T'r t-axig- TT^ -yj ^- Til ^gjaslL -miT sliollszarang-! 
x-axig* Tiilgofe. i-<ioir^m.o-la ? lc:li~a.la i-oliaa-m.o a-la-t^ P j 

2S’a-x>a inna xia-Tiai x^»asal Nang-I>a ixi-a. a-slia-pa i- ; 
iya-fc-mo aa-oxa ? yat*-irto oxa P | 

TTeaxii Ixa^ 'baxo. Ixa-cli^yoi . TTm a-wea-t-a, a-la-talc 3xa* j 

slx^yox. 1 

Sla-x>a>3=iB^ a-aai-in a-oHar-aa SZa-pa aai-paag a-slia->p^aa 
a-lox-yoi. a-saxn>-aa-3silialo a-lox. 

Sslcoi^ aagoi-pa yadEa3.-^o I SaJsioxxr aagoi saf&xrx ia-a oia 
ia-saaga a-oxa-yox. 1 


JA.— tiag’-a yafail. Txoag-ta-xo 


.Aaxaaax& safaxnr xrxa-lxop-pe- 
xro. 


Axn a aa.i-pasa.l-3xo Ikai-ia BZax-aa a-xaa a-slxa-pa Icl^lo 
xaola a-tiaaa Ika-ve-yox- xa-iao-1© 'fca.xa-pTxx Ica-jem- 

yox. _ ^ 

A*— loa— a a-^xaaa s&xaij saolxils: -A-.— xaa— aa clxiag loaa 8 lix 2 ra.f< 
a-la-pe, solxa Isa-pelsz-laa. 

A ~ -nr> riTn tlxiag Ixaag l/iioya A-— xaa— aa •fclxxag aaiya. saiiorr 


selkiox a-clioag-a oxa- 


aslxalk: a-om. 


A--olxax-aa aega a-aai-paag- ^xaa a“Sax-3>-aa IsLExatr-^ a-aax- 
pa a— saag— yoi- paxxg— pa— a& a— sliaag— <3.eii » 

^A--xaa xaaa-lsto lafax aaax ^Talclxa xafta-lcata daaglsra 
-mst.lr'iiSx -i axaalsie. a— cix— le— Ixexz*. 

EZa— pa-lco sxa— a a— oia— yoi • Jbtla— pa Isdlxato xa pxlx— te-ya o— 

oxa. 

A ~~m j%. y^xxg la.fax *1*^ pe— xo • Daagls^a Ixxla a— xaa a— cLxag 

pe-ira. 


-A.-xaa y^xxg la£ax Ixx pe-xo 


A — TYn^ ycag I’CLfax a-taia A-nna a-diaga daaglsia Icli a 


Ixoag-loi-xo - 

^-xaii-lia-ko ve-iag-ia-la, 

xax-ya Is^xit-ro- 

"K'- fiTtF L "tax. va-clioi-xo 


KZa-xixax-lsilag-a va-loa-xo 


yoaag-lox-x*a- 

A.-aaa ls:lxa,-fcTt a-aa3s:--talc jSxa- 
oLaaa x'aix'xl— le !k:liop-xo. 

EZtxlia t-cix IcliS. l-aJc-tan& 
w alsz-cliox- la - 

EZa—xaaSi- 3 s:ilLaga slx< 5 -x-a 


Ka-afig-si pasal aax "fca-iao INTaag xxavea txi xxai-iao-ai 
aa-liaxxag-aio ? pa-ea-aux a-lxoag. 


ISTaag-ia a-raa-lxa-lco 
yoag-a aai-cliolsi-iao ? 


,£Taag laa-lcliala ta dLixiga 
a^xra-clioli-xao-xxi F 


.Ajyxvu Isiia-wa 
IsraxL-clx aols:. 


tr&lcal-a ( -A.-xaa IsOiowa aakaa Islxoit 
I o— oxxxa 3 £iL-xa.-G 3 xaxLl£:. 
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Koliren (IdCan.ijp'oir^. 


Kona (jU»xilpax*>, 


JNojdjg^icki XI 2 XI— ^liAx—^a£ 
.AxL-zxxa-zii cux-o}Md-^^«l 






KA-se 


SZi-^w'S-cHai 


• i SIa- 8 e*a 


wS^cliaiTi -fco 

J^i- TTII KDtg^ZE&O-XX-fcl ? 

£tiw& SAlfe^oznr lilkro le-fim 
i-yafc-mo 3xi-yai ? 

Jtil.i'Wa— o 5 iaX— HaiX Jtc yi nTi -nn-m-r^ 

sftwolc-iiar azi^-'6'&->zno-a-xi.iP 

ISri-j>a XD.^a a-^olia^pa 
y&'fc— Tno axM.«-o Tr» p 

w©xx-3co a-] a 3E£-c33Le-yai . 

3SI:i— jwft. zzu.— '^'CLoot a*>o]ia^pazL a— 
axiA a-oliairar-aioL a-nax* 

Salcoxrxr a-1>ax>£^ sadE^-lco ia 
stla^-a a--oxxi.* 


I Ka-s^yO^a 

^a r-a-mTifTig Hai-xaO P 
SaJkOr* Ixi Icfixa iyayi^-m^s P 


aafal t&t^xrOL 

Klaia a-xK^ a--olia>pa zzxola 
a-tiaxxx fcx-w©!— yai. 

^-xnan cliizi^ 'l>tizi^-a eiel 
a-3clial, 

A -maa -tHiag* Irflag;* aoya 

r aasoz^jr a-da-tt^w'ong*— a a’-oxxi. 

A.-a3a& a-oliax^r-xk^ xieko a- 
sai-jpa a-s&xx£^« 

xoan— ico ^Laa^ ihA olxai— 
Jui 1^ aJh^inr. 

la a-te->lek:*tA &dlpa aom 

Siwa daae;:lc& a-zaa yi&jiir 
p^ro. ® 

A*—m.& yiea^& daag^lca Ixawa 
■wa-lai— rio, 

A.-TOa 3^izialc& w^l>xra xrttj-la 
isJbop-x-o- 


^ JbLasliTTxxjr Icaselxx 

lxai-fcxiJ£->zxxd ]£a-llaa P 

iaa aa-sa-aa Ixai^a* 
xrxO IcO-Oxzx P 

Jcai Jca-iazzx Jka-B^ 

I Kla-pa xiu-pazi^paa a-sa-* 
paa. aaaa a-eax*-a*D. a-loi-yo. 

SalcOr ^a-l>axi£^ iask£skjc ia-^ 
JcO-OaoL. 

A.'fclxi£txaa Badfaxr li&p-xro 

SCaia aaaa a-^Ba--pa aaclxax- 
'W'aa^ £car>^aza-a Ica*^ wCLlc-yO. 

A m a n . GHiag;- l>aa^a b© a-ser- i 

t2aa^ bsiiya, cakOr- 
aaoa-a.ag^a 

a.&Ar-^Txti oH^ aaai-pa 
!ls:a-ae^a Jka-eax. 

A.xaA maa-oii.'fil daafi^jka 
oiiOTg^-alii xaakrhax. 

la Ica-sia-t^Jc-ii jka-pa ic^Oax 

Xi^aa^Ica 2ix am a alxezx^ pS— jrG 

X>aa£r^a UiA axaa a&ea^a 
X-O-xO. 

Axa&]kli& lc;axilxB£;a wd.-iaa 
rfx'ili-'waa^ iJEiiti— x-C- 


Klmr-s. t-ai yoDg'-tli&l-ro . Ktllia :k:baxi& t«U ±lxB-rO 
KS-snft-tiexig- olia-xo . . Ka-mJba s&•]^o . 


19'i-xialc--tiene' fcltox oha-zzxo 
a-wa P 

Kaxi£r- 3 co Hi-vra Iclioi-yazisa 
xao— ai p 

i 

IcKjClq liawA I 

Jca-'Xi^-jrx— olxolc^a— xxi. 
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! ^a-fca-aii-fiag: aJkBaa t& sa- 
pa-xn.0 iciJ-lioa^ P 

I^aagr Iclia-^ tii a2xGzur& 
xia-xrciLMc-acL <5 ? ^ 

t«fcal iiina 

Jca-rcliofc. 



Fdrum (Maniptur). 

Anal ^aCanipor). 

Hixoi’LaxDgaag (Msnipnr). 


Nangai tbeng-song . 

Kang-bing ira-cba-ti . , 

Kangin ka-wA-am-pati 

215. Yon went: 

Ma>zii theng-sosg r 

Ama-bing wa-oba • 

Ma-man karwa-lom . 

216. Tbey went. 

Theng . . . , 

Oba-cba « . . ^ . 

Ka-wa • • . « 

217. Go. 

Thenga .... 

Cba-na • • « • 

Wa-lom-da « 

218. Going. 

Theng-s^-so 

Ob&-nft 

Wa-ntl .... 

219. Goma* 

Na-ming alo tiyame ? 

A-mbi-ba kft-fci ? . . 

Kang a-ming ata ? . • 

220. Wbat is yonr name ? 

Sakorr H ki^ 'a>jo-mo P 

Sakol baiba k&n yatbacba ? 

Sakol a-kbm ta-yam gftka p 

221. How old is tbia borse P 

InaiDakhaiy^ KSslunir £a 

iyarlamo r 

HaH biba Hbe 

acbaisoka P 

Hawa-tbfiiigiii Kashmir 

tafak ta-ya ka-la P 

222, How for is it from bare 
to Kashmir P ' 

Na*pa in-a na-sa-nati iya 
amamo P 

K!ai wonri lama theng-siya 

Ag intbang acbara ayang- 

Kiba ni abantbi-ma cbale . 

Apa in-tba a-na-cba ta-ya 
ka-amP 

Si-ni nai-ya ka-ndm-kat 
cb^niL 

223. How many sons are 
there in yonr father's 
bonse ? 

224 I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

Ka-pate sarnanpa-na ma- 
sarr-nti lai-saft. 

Kapa obara ama cbalama 
a-ma-wam-tba-tbi. 

Ka-pa komo a-na-dba ma- 
cbarr lan-d&. 

225. The son of my nncle is 
married to Ms sister. 

Sakorr angan-pa sapal in 
sunga. 

Sakol arababila sApal ama 
intbUng anka. 

Sakol ka-ngad-ki sapalA 
in-tbtlng-bS ka-am. 

226. In the bonse is the sad* 
die of the white borse. 

A-ob^g-a sapal sisi . 

War*l3n-ba sapal atbiya • 

Ma-pang Idng-tba sapal 
ap^. 

227. Pat the saddle upon 
bis back. 

Kai-na marsa-naii-pa licbai- 
ya lama wel-piyan. 

Ki ama obara ambon kba- 
cbi-ma ka-bon-tbi. 

Kai-ya ma-ma cba-pa aaobai 
kadoka-ma parai-nfi. 

228. I have beaten bis son 
with many stripes. 

Mo-na Gtbiiiga ail sela am • 

Ama bfliig^ta sbal ira-ptlnT 
ban-mang. 

Kali lon-tba ma-mang ctil 
aajik marpdga. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 
the top of me bill 

Mo-na tbing-ib^yA sakorr 
cbonga am. 

An^ ibin^biil beni sakol 
long tiilngka. 

I&b-xiiang ding-bfil-ing sakol 
tong-da ka<>am. 

230. He is sitting on a borse 
xznder that tree. 

Ha*xiafL-ntL tajil ma-naarpa- 
na sangrtik.* 

Ama obal bald wa-ne aman* 
cbele sangka. 

Ma-obarr-nd ma-nao isanga 

231. His brother is taller 
tbanbis sister. 

Mana man-jti Ifipa ani 
makbaL 

Ama min bele ropa anbi 
makbd. 

Ao mail Hlpa H-ni makhai 

232. The price of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

Ka-pa-na in ta-ya am 

In cbara fcbiing ka-pa anka 

Ka-p& in ka-dil-i^n tbting 
ka-am. 

233. My &tber liyes in that 
small bonse. 

M^nioga na Iflpa p& 

Bopa be ama kflng-ba pdwa 

Lnpa bawA ma-mA-bin-tba 
api. 

234. Give tbia rupee to biw. 

Ma-ninga Itlpa ba la . 

Ama kftng-ki ropa bd a-li- 

Ma-mfi-bin-H awA IdpA a- 
' lad. 

235. Take those rupees from 

Ho*ta na wSl-a xHi abn 

Ama-hd kana bftna ditlwa 
tnnga. 

Ma-zoA ka-ddnge arprai-lA 
rdiyA aktd. 

236. Seat him well and bind 
him with ropes. 

Kfiha tfii aoboi abang 

Ki&ba libting-gi dti bi-obfl- 
T^a. 

Kdha tbdng-ki di bAi-sok • 

237. Draw watw from the 
welL 

Ka-ma tbSng • • » 

Ea-dd*ba wang-wa • 

Kd-dd-thAifA . 

^38. Walk before me. 

jN’a-nli-tiiig-a a-ta. 8a-iiafi.-t5 
bosg>tamd P 

Aihal akd obara wangka P 

A-dH-tbA kd nAo ka-ra- wA P 

239% Whose ‘ boy comes be* 
bind you P 

Kang na-ba a-tn ninga lai- 
yacbe P 

Ksngbd akb-kOng ama-to 
an*-kati P 

KangA awAko-bin-kd a-idn P 

240. Prom whom did yon 
buy that ? 

Na-hu tnkal zni a-kba ninga 

Alba kbH-ki tdkaL kbd 
k&Dg>ki xd-nd. 

HAo tbdng-ki tdkAn tbdng* 
ki mi khat bin-ki. 

241. Prom e» shopkeeper* of 
•the village. 
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SOUTHERN OHIN SUB-GROUP. 

To the south of the Chiu Hills there are several tribes which are related to the 
Northern Chius. Two of them are relatively well huowU) viz.y the Khvaugs or Shbs 
and the Ehamis. Both will be dealt with separately bplow. Many southern tribes, 
such as Anu, Kun, Pallaing, and Sak or That, are mentioned in the Census reports and 
gazetteers, but we do not know anything about their dialects.^ Major E. M. Eainey has 
drawn up the following notes regarding the most important tribes borderiag on the 
Taw country in the Pakokku district : — 

‘ The Welaung Chins inhabit the villages at the headwaters of the Myittha river. They are bounded on the 
north and west by Baimgshe Chins, on the south by Chinboks, and on the east by Taungthas of the villages 
round Wethet, which is distant four days’ journey. 

The Chinboks live in the hills from the Maw river down to the Sawchaung. They are bounded on the 
north by Welaung and Baungshe Chins, on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the Arakan Tomas, and 
on the sonth by the Tindn Chins. 

* The Yindus inhabit the valleys of the Salinchaung and the northern end of the Mon valley ^ bounded on the 
south by the Chinbons ; otherwise the same as Chinboks. 

‘ The Chinbons inhabit the southern end of the Monchaung, and stretch across the Arakan Tomas into the 
valley of the Pichaung. They are bounded on the south by the Chinbons on the Miubn frontier, on the east 
by the Burmans, and on the west by the Arakanese. . . . 

^ The Welanng Chins are stated to be of Banngdi^ origin. The Chinboks claim a similar origin. The 
Yindus state that their origin is similar to that of the Taungthas, an industrious race who inhabit the Yaw 
and Myittha valleys in Bnrman territory, and who claim to have come from Popa hill. The Ohmbons, further 
south, point out a rock which they state is the body of a Min or official who was killed in a quarrel - with his 
brother when they were emigrating from popa, and was turned into a stone. The brother returned to Popa. 
The Chinbons claim Burman origin. Further than this the Chins appear to have no history. In appear- 
ance they resemble Burmans though some have better features. . . • 

* There appears to have been no attempt at government further than an incomplete village ^sfcem. Each 
village has a thugyi. The title is hereditary and does not necessarily indicate a man of influence • • « 

‘ There is no religion further than propitiating and consulting nats or spirits . . . 

* The system of cultivation carried on by the different sections or tribes on the South Yaw frontier is 
similar, and the crops produced vary but slightly. It is all taungya cultivation • . • 

* The houses resemble those of Burmans, except that they are stronger and better built * * • During the 
cultirvating season the viilages are abandoned and temporary huts are built in the fields as well as sheds for 
storing grain • . . 

‘ Men, women, and even small children are never without their pipes and tobacco, and smoke constantly. 

. . The most remarkable custom of these people is their habit of getting drunk on every possible occasion. 

, . ‘ All women have their faces tattooed. The process is commenced when they are small children and 
gradually completed, the operation extending over several years.’ 

We have very little information with regard to the dialects spoken by these tribes. 
There are said to be two dialects spoken by the tribes on the headwaters of the Myittha, 

The Ohinboks speak three distinct dialects, the northern from the Mon to the north 
bank of the Che ; the central, spoken on the south bank of Che and the Kyanfcsitchaitng ; 
the southern, spoken by the Kadin and Sawchaung Chins. 

®ie Yindus and the Chinbons are also said to speak separate languages. The 
Chinbon dialect is identical with that spoken in the Laungshe township. 

The Chinmes, who inhabit the sources of the eastern Mon, are said to be a sort of 
' connecting link between the Baungshfes and the Chinboks. 

Messrs. Scott and Hardiman have printed vocabularies of Chinbok, Taungtha, and 
the dialect spoken in Tawdwin, le., probably, the northern Chinbok dialect. The pro- 
nominal prefixes, which are so characteristic of the Kuki-Chin languages, ^ seem to 

» Daingnet, which hw formerly been considered » n Chin dialect, turns out to be a corrupt form of Bengali. 

a JJ 
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occur in all these dialects, Chinbok and Taungtha seem to be akin to Sho, Cliinbok 
che, I, hp'm% ve; and Taungtha hyet I, kye-iu, we, seem to correspond to hye^ I, 
kye-nie, we, in Sho. Yawdwin is also apparently a southern dialect. Here we find the 
prefixed negatiye m in amhean, bad, from a^hem, good. But the materials at my 
disposal are not sufficient for entering upon these questions. The Yocabularies apparently 
contain many misprints, and I am therefore obliged to leave the question about these 
dialects open. 

The first numerals in these dialects, compared with those occujfring in Lai and 
Sho, are 



Lai. 

j 

Taungtha. 

Yawdwin. 

ChinbSk. 

1 

i 

• 

One t 

po-kat 

pa*khat 

tu'inat 

tn*mat 

mat. 

Two 1 . 

p5-ni 

pa-nip 

nhi 

nhi 

nhi. 

Time , . 

po*thuiu 

pa^ihum 

tom 

tham 

thum. 

Four . 

p5-ll 

pa*!! 

pyi 

phi 

Ihi. 

Fhre . , 

p6*nga 

pa-nga 

mha 

mha 

ngha. 

Six . . 

pd-ruk 

pa-ru 

kroak 

khriik 

sop. 

Seren . 

po-eSii 

pa-sari 

khri 

leir 

shey. 

Eight . 

po-rjegi 

pa-rip 

khiet 

sh!t 

ehet. 

Nine 

po*kwa 

pa*kwa 

ko 

ko 

ko. 

Ten t • 

po*ra 

1 

pa>ThS 

rhar 

shii 

ha. 

Twenty , , 

p&>kal 

rui*n!p 

ina*k6n 

Qm«ka 

khl. 

Hundred . 

za*kat 

tayj 

pia 

phya 

phyj. 
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SHO OR KHYANG. 

The Khyengs or Khyangs inhabit the country on both sides of the Arakan Tomas. 
According to ilajorPryer their geographical limits are comprised within the 18th and 
21st degrees of North latitude. In the Chittagong HiU Tracts Captain Lewin found 
them chiefly on the spurs of the great httl range which separates that district from 
Arakan. There are now about 100 Khyangs in the Boh Mong Chief’s circle. The tend- 
tory inhabited by the Khyangs in the north is rugged and inaccessible. . In the south they 
dwell on the fertile banks of streams, and can procure the necessaries of life without 
diffictttty ; moreover, though still retaining their individuality, they are gradually 
adopting the more civilized manners and the mode of agriculture of the Arakanese, Mr. 
Houghton remarks : — ' 

‘ The Southern or tame Chins, as they are sometimes called to distinguish them from the Northem or wild 
CluM, inhabit both sides of the Aiakan-Tomas and ate found in the Akyab, Kyankpyu, and Sandoway 
districts on the west, and the Minbu. Thayetmyo, Prome, and Henzada districts on the east. They are very 
closely related to the wild Chins, Mros, Samis, etc., for though ^e languages of these are mutually unintelli- 
gible, a comparison of their vocabularies shows the difierence to be merely- one of dialect, and philologieally of 
no gi'cat importance. The tame Chins are in fact merely a tribe which formerly inhabited the present Lushai 
or wild Chin country, and which has been forced south by a eis a isrgo at probably no very distant epoch. 
This movement to the southward is still going on, though slowly, for tribes and clans must be very hard- 
pushed indeed before they definitely abandon their ancestral hills and valleys. There is a tendency amongst 
the southemmost China to merge into tihe Burman race, and this is also the case amongst those who have gone 
farthest from the Toma to the eastward. One reason however which prevents the Chins from assimilating 
rapidly with the Buimans is their practice of keeping pigs, which are used both as an article of diet and for 
ofEerii^ to the n^ts and the “Khun”. Those pigs are destructive of any kind of garden in or near the 
village, and hence to avoid disputes Chin houses must always be by themselves and not intermixed with 
Burman ones.’ 

The people call tbemselves A-sho (Houghton), Siou or Shou (Bryer), Sht/ii or Shoa 
(Hodgson). They are called Chins by the Burmans, and KItyang or Khyeng is the 
Arakanese pronunciation of this same word. According to a tradition they have come down 
from the sources of the river OMndwin. Others claim to be of the same lineage as the 
Burmese and Arakanese, descendants of Burmese refugees, or remnants of an army lostt 
on its way westwards. The number of Chins in Burma at the census of 1891 was 96,499. 

■While the most northerly Sh6s have not been much influenced by the civilisation 
of the surrounding tribes, the more southerly gradually assimilate themselv^ to the 
customs and manners of their neighbours. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of words has been 
received from the CMttagong Hills Tracts. It is however almost impossible to form a 
fair idea of the dialect from these texts. I have therefore also used the grammars by 
Messrs. Fryer aud Houghton, mentioned under authorities below, for the compilation of 
the grammatical sketch. The language described in both is practically identical. ‘With 
regard to the dialect spoken in the Chittagong HiU Tracts our oldest information about it 
is the vocabulary furnished by Captain Lewin. This is, however, with two or three 
alterations, reprintod from the vocabulary prepared by Captain Phayre in Arakan, and 
published by Hodgson. Another vocabulary published by Captain Phayre in 1841 differs 
only slightly. Captain Phayre remarks that there is some difference between the 
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dialects q)okeaby the Northern and the Southern tribes. The words published by 
Hodgson were taken from a man belonging to the Northern tribes. 

In the grammatical sketch I have throughout compared the statements given by 
Messrs. "Pryer and Houghton with the forms occurring in the specimen and list of w'ords 
received from Chittagong. It will be seen that there are many instances of disagreement, 
not more however than might be expected between dialects spoken in such relatively 
distant countries. 

AUTHORITIES— 

BrroHAKAir, Feanois, — A Comparative Vocabulary of some of the Lat^guages spciken in the Burma Empire^ 
Asiatic Besearches, Yoh v, 1799, pp. 219 and ff. The ‘ Kiajn * are mentioned on pp. 281 and ff. 
They are said to call themselves Kolonn, The language of the vocabulary is the same as that 
described by Messrs. Fryer and Houghton. 

istbBK, J.,— -On the Language^ and Literature of the Indo-Chinese .Nations, Asiatieh Besearches^ Vol. x, 
1808, pp. 158 and jfiE. 'Mention of .Eh^ng on p. 201. 

OsAwruEX), I Journal of an Embassy to the Court of Ava, Second edition, London, 1834, Oontains in 
Appendix 9 a Khyen vocabulary. 

Phatre, Libijt. — Account of Arahan. , Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. x, 1841, pp. 679 and 
& Note on the Khyeng, on the L^-myo river, onp. 683; Vocabularies, L^myd Kying, etc., on 
p. 712. 

Hodgson, B. H.,— On the Indo-Chinese Borderers and. their connection with the Himalayans and Tibetans, 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. sxii, 1854, pp. 1 andff. Reprinted ih IfMcel- 
laneous Essays relating to Indian subjects, Vol. ii, pp. 27 and fE., London, 1880. Contains a 
Khyeng vocabulary by Captain Pltoyre on pp. 8 and ff., and a note on the Khyengs by the same 
on pp. 14 and f, 

Tuijb, H.,— a Narrative of the Mission to the. Court of Ava in 18dd, With notices of the country, govern^ 
mentj and people, London 1858. Contains in Appendix M. a Khyen vocabulary after Hodgson- 
Phayre. 

Hunteb, W.,— a Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 

Khyeng or Shou after Hodgson-Phayre. . . 

Lbwin, Oapt. T. Hill Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein with Comparative Voca- 

bularies of the Hill Dialects, Calcutta, 1869. Short note on the Khyengs on p. 94, Vooabulaiy, 
Khyei^, etc., on pp, 147 and fE. Reprinted, with slight alterations, from Hodgson. 

DjJU’SOntEDWMMDTovLB, --Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Note on the Khyengs on 
p, 114, and a ^yeng vocabulary after Hodgson on p. 121, 

Fbteb, Major G. E.,— On the Khyeng People of the Sandoway District, Arahan, Journal of the Asiatic 
Sodety of Bengal, Vol^ ?liv, Fart i, 1875, pp. 39 and ff. Contains an account of the people, a 
grammatioal sketch, a short text, and vocabularies. 

Hchtbb, W. YI,,^A Statistical Account of Bengali TTol. vi, London, 1876* Contains a note on the 
Khyangs, after Lewin, on p. 57. 

Fobbbs, 0. J. F. S.,— On TibetoDurman Languages. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series, 
Vol, X, 1878, pp. 210 and ff. Contams a Elhyeng V9cabulary on p, 219. 

Spbabman, H. R., — The British Burma Gazetteer. Vol. i, Rangoon, 1880. Account of the Khyengs on 
pp. 184 and f,' 

Hughes, Major W, Gwynnb,— H%ll Tracts of Arahan, Rangoon, 1881. Account of Chins pn*pp, 12 
and ; summary of Ohiu laws on pp, 28 andfE. ; vocabulary, Chin, etc,, Appendix, pp. iii ft nd fE. 
The words seem to be derived from more than one dialect. 

Ealbs, H. L.,— Bepor^ on the Census of Burma. Rangoon, 1892. Account of the Chin language by Mr. 
Houghton on pp. 162 and E . ; Note on the Chins on pp. 199 and f. 

Houghton, Bernard, —E waj/ on the Language of the Southern Ohms and its Affinities. Rangoon, 1892. 

Houghton, Bernard,— S oaiheni Chin Vocabulary (Miiibu District), Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

New Series, Vol. xxviijlgSVpp. 727 and fE. The vocabulary has been taken down by Major . 
B. A. N. Parrott, the dialect is different fiom that described in the preceding work. 

Pronunciation.—^ ^oUib^ is vwy in«msistent, both ia the specimen and in the 
list of words received from Chittagong) and it is impossible to form an exact idea of the 
pronunciation. The short forms of the personal pranoons which are generally prefixed to 
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Tfflfbs are a good instance of the great variety in the spelling. Thus we find lea-mai, I 
am ; Tcd-chet-m, I will go ; ho-hun-al, I fonnd ( him) again ; hurd<a~ahe, I am about to die. 
It is probable that these pronominal forms are pronounced without a marked stress when 
prefix^ to other words. Their vowel is then probably much reduced and indistinct, its 
colour being influenced by the vowel of the following, accented, syllable. But there 
is also in other places great inconsistency. The word leH, I, is for instance also Avritten 
Teem) Teai, TeTie, and Tee. The pronominal stem ai, he, that, has also the forms oi, or o, and 
e. H is interchangeable with ei and i ; thus, shel and sJieil, cow ; cJienga and singa, to. 
The . word for ‘ son ’ occurs as cJiau, cJiau, cJiO) and cJia. In the same way we find pan 
and jpo, father. The sound intended is probably o or d, the a in English ‘ all.’ The verb 
cTum, to run, is also written chan. Mr. Houghton gives edn for Southern Chin, and the 
same sound is probably also meant in the specimen. In the Chittagong list a is apparoitly 
very often written for d. The personal pronoun of the second person is given as nung 
in the list, and as ndng in the specimen. Houghton gives nanng and Eryer mim. In 
the same way we find a-khal and ai-Tcul, they, etc. Houghton states that the Southern 
Chins do not pronounce their vowels distinctly, and this fact accounts for many of the 
inconsistencies mentioned above. We must, however, also remember that the preparation 
of the specimens has been attended by extraordinary difficulties. 

An h. is sometimes added after a vowel at the end of a word. Thus especially after 
the postposition d, in, to, which is then occasionally written ah. Houghton mentions 
this h which he calls spiritm lenis, and says that the breath must be expelled after pro- 
nouncing the vowel, the breathing being of various strength. He transliterates it h. 
Thus, d Ihom-lo-wd, at a distance ; but oi pre-dh, that country in ; dmgd-ah, the servants 
to. 

The w in d-lhom-lo-w-d is euphonic. In the same way a euphonic y is inserted 
before d, when an * precedes ; thus, Idi-y-d, in the fields. 

The consonants J and ch seem to be interchangeable ; thus ai-m-lacTie, eating ; tJioong- 
ha-lag eh) arising. J, however, occurs very rarely. Ch is also interchanged with s or sh ; 
thus, chengd and ^ngO) to, with ; d-thon-di-cho and drthon-di-sho, to be. In other words ch 
corresponds to $ in the dialecte described by Houghton and Eryer ; thus, m chO) son ; diet) 
go ; choK) run, etc. In all such cases the real sound seems to be «. 

An r occurs in some words after Je, Teh, and p. Instead of Tehra, moon, Lewin has 
TelTtom, and I is probably the real sound. Houghton remarks that the Southern Chins are 
unable to pronounce r, and substitute I for it in Burmese words. In the parable, r occurs 
in the following words : TeTirong, man, Houghton and Eryer TeTilaung ; mutTio TeraTe, a harlot ; 
ilraw, to fall, Houghton TelauTe, Eryer Telu, Burmese Terd; Tero, time, Houghton khyin, 
Eryer TcTioa ; Tero and Teeong, to tend, Houghton and Eryer Telmg, Burmese Teyamig ; TcroTe, 
lost, Houghton TeluTe ; prmgd, out, Houghton and Eryer plaiing, Burmese prangd ; 
pre, country, Houghton pie, Burmese praiz. It is probable that r in such words is due 
to the Burmese orthography, and that I is spoken. 

The writing of aspirated letters is very inconsistent. Thus we find TeTirong and 
Terong, man ; mTiai and mai, to be ; nha and na, thou ; m and nhi, two, etc. The aspirated « 
has been transliterated *«. The consonants gn are often written instead of ng ; thus, dgnd 
for drngd) servant. Compare Houghton ngTio, Burmese t^d, to hire. In singnd, to, ngn 
is written instead of ng. K seems to be softened before a vowel in an-peg-ah, to-eat-gave- 
not. 
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We have no information regarding tones in the Chittagong dialect. But it is prob- 
able that it has the same three tones which Houghton and Fryer mention. Houghton 
describes them as the short acute, the heavy grave, and the rising tones ; Fryer as rising 
tone, falling tone, and emphatic stress. 

These descriptions are not sufficient to form a clear idea of the tones. Houghton fur- 
ther remarks that the Chins speak habitually in a lower tone than the Burmans. 

Articles. — ^There are no articles. The numeral math or ngat, one, is used as an 
indefinite article, and definiteness is expressed by means of demonstrative pronouns or 
relative clauses. 

HOUIIS. — The prefix a often occurs before nouns ; thus, d-jjo, father ; a-cho, son. It 
is in many cases perhaps originally the pronominal prefix of the third person. Wo find, 
however, d-jjo used in the sense of ‘ my father.’ In d-nga, a servant, the d seems to be a 
formative prefix. Compare Burmese tigd, to hire. Fryer mentions another prefix Tea or 
leh, in ka-nJii, sun ; khlo, moon. The list of words gives Jeha-ni, sun ; and hlira, moon. 

Gender. — Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. The gender of 
human beings is generally distinguished by the use of different words. Thus, pd, father ; 
nUy mother : ta, (elder) brother ; he, sister : pata, i.e., pa-tho, man ; mafa or mutho, 
woman : pata chi, man young, spn ; mata did, daughter. Instead of mata Houghton 
gives natho, and Fryer nhato, and the form beginning with ma is perhaps due to the 
infiuenco of the Burmese ma. Another vrord for ‘ male ’ is pa^dinng or ptt~dmng. It is 
used as a suffix. Thus, d-chau pu-chitng, child male, son. The corresponding female 
suffix is nui thus, chunnu, i.e., did nu, daughter. 

Several male suffixes are used in order to distinguish the gender of animals. A 
suffix ei occurs in shel-ei, an ox. Houghton gives thi or, after sonants did. Fryer 
says that this suffix is borrowed from the Burme-se, Another male suffix is he or he-o ; 
thus, md'he, a he goat ; sa-hhi-he-o, a male deer. Houghton gives nsa, and Fryer tksa. 
The latter remarks that this suffix is used for quadrupeds and reptiles. Houghton and 
Fryer give Ihm as the male suffix for birds; thus, d-lhtd, a cock. The list of words 
gives a-U-pha, a cock. This word seems to contain two male suffixes, U, corresponding 
to llmi, and pha. Thiis latter suffix corresponds to Houghton’s pd and po. Houghton 
and Fryer give still another male suffix Iian, according to Fryer the suffix for the dog 
kind ; thus, m-han, a dog. The Chittagong list of words gives m, without any suffix. 
There seems to be only one female suffix, nd ; thus, diel-nu, a cow ; md-nd, a she goat. 
Houghton and Fryer give ««. 

Number. According to Houghton and Fryer thei’e are three numbers, singular, 
dual, and plural. Both give hoi as the suffix of the dual, but add that the numeral ‘ two ’ 
is generally used instead, except in a few compoimds such as tornau-hoi, elder brother 
younger brother both, the elder and younger brothers. The suffix hoi is sometimes- 
add^ to the verb ; -thus, on-u-Jioi, were. It seems to he identical with the plural suffix 
hm in Bengkhol and connected dialects. The list of words always -uses ni, two. The 
only instance in the parable is drdiau pu-div,ng ni, two sons. Houghton gives the fol- 
lowing suffixes of the plm-al, hyd, dii, and di. Fryer Uo, loi, tale, and nil. In the parable 
there is no mstance of a plural suffix, the number always appearing from the context. 
The list of words contains two plural suffixes, niing, apparently corresponding to Fiyer’s 
«a, to abound, and U, corresponding to Houghton’s di and Lushei Tkm,p&nung, 
fath^ ; chd-mi U, daughters. 
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Case, — The Nominative and the Accusative do not take any suffix. Hox^hton 
mentions a suffix ni in the accusatire, hut he gives no instances. It seems to occur in 
kai-ni, me; aitighdt-ni, him, etc. The suffix of the subject of transitive verbs is Zd. 
Thus, d-nga-ld hopeh, the servant said. In the second specimen we find na. Houghton 
gives yu, tv,, and nd as the sulHxes of the instrumental. The Genitive is expressed by 
putting the governed before the governing noun ; thus, pa ivi-d, (my) father’s house in. 
The list of words gives a genitive suffix Wieo ; thus, khrong pai kJieo, of a good man. In 
ndng-ko, thine, the same suffix is written ko. Compare Fryer’s ku and gu. Houghton 
calls this suffix an ablative suffix, and compares Btirmese ka. The suffix tha is apparently 
used in a similar sense ; thus, chd-nu ngat tha, from a daughter. Compare Comparative, 
below. The nominative is often used as a Vocative ; thus, _pa«, O father. Sometimes o 
is prefixed ; thus, o-pdv, O father. Houghton mentions o as a suffix ; thus, bhoi-yo, 0 
chief. Other relations are expressed by means of postpositions. Such are d, in, to ; 
chengd, to, from ; ndng and ong, with ; tha or thak, from, etc. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives usually follow the noun they qualify, and suffixes and 
postpositions are then added to them and not to the qualified noun. Houghton states 
that adjectives, with the suffixes ku or gv, and di, that is to say as relative participles, 
often precede the noun they qualify. In the parable the superlative always is placed 
before the noun, and, according to Houghton, every adjective which is modified by an 
adverb is put in the same position. 

The particle of Comparison is tha, from ; thus, d-he tha ka kling, his sister than I 
tallj I am taller than his sister ; d-ling tha d,~lmg, tall than tall, taller. Mr. Fryer gives 
Ion as the particle of comparison. Words meaning ‘much,’ ‘very,’ ‘great,’ may be 
added to the adjective ; thus a-tha ka pairtei, him-than I good-very, I am better than he. 
Fryer gives san, great ; thus san aphoi, great good, better. He and Hougbton state iffiat 
hek nmy be added to denote the highest degree. Thus, a-hhoi-hek, the best. No-lekf 
youngs:, seems to mean ‘ young-small. ’ Compare No. 233 in the list of words. 

TTuTueifa.ls. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. The form for ‘ one * 
is given as nmt in the Chittagong list, and as math in the specimen. Compare 
Fryer’s pmi-hot, one, and Chinbok tv-mat, one. In No. 101 and following we find 
form ngat, which corresponds to the forms hd and hot given by Hougbton and 
Fryer. Buchanan gives moo. These forms of the first numeral are apparently connected 
with the forms in the Mon-Khmer group of languages. Compare M6n mwoi, Anam mot, 
one. The form nd for ‘ two ’ which occurs in No. 117 is perhaps a mishearing for ni or 
tihi. In Buchanan’s list, however, we find palmee, two. The numerals sok, six, and shet, 
eight, corre^ond to the Burmese forms khyauk and shU, or she, as against the other Chin 
lai^uages. Kvl, twenty, in the Chittagong list is identical with the forms in some Central 
Chin dialects. Lewin gives kur, and Houghton’s go and Fryer’s goi are clearly identi- 
c^. The numerals are adjectives and follow the noun they qualify. 

There are several generic prefixes. The Chittagong list occasionally uses the prefix 
pSd before numerals applying to human beii^s ; thus, pd pdi-ni, two fathers. Fryer has 
pun, which before- andwi becomes thus, pmnhot, one. Houghton gives pun, or, 

before the two first numerals, pa. In the specimen we find macho hu-mdth, goat young 
one, where hu is a generic prefix. Houghton gives nun for animals and birds ; thek for 
fishes, arrows, etc. ; bd for reptiles ; lim for long things ; and lo for flat things. ^ Fryer 
has ziwi for quadrupeds ; thek for flsh ; and ywn for reptiles. 
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Pronouns.— The following Personal pronotins are given by Honghton (H) and 
Pryer (F) : — 


Singular, — 

kye, I. 
kye, ha, my. 
kye-gu (H), mine. 

Dual, — 

hye-nhi, we two. 

Plural, — 

kye-me, we. 


namg, (H), naun (P), thou. 
naun{g), na (F), thy. 
namg-gu (H), thine. 

naim{g)-nMi you two. 
mun{g)~vne, yom 


aya, he, she, it. 
ayd, his. 
ayd-gv,, his. 

na-Jioi pa-nM, yahoi (H) ; 
ya-nU (F), they two. 
na-hyd, yd-ti, ayd-hyd (H); 
ayatti, ya-ti (F), they. 


Houghton also adds pa^tihi, two, in the first and second persons dual. In the 
specimen^and the list of words received from Chittagong the personal pronouns are 
represented as follows 

There is no mention of a dual, but forms ending in ni are given as plural forms, in 
addition to such ending in m. They are probably duals. 

First iiersw.— Instead of kye, I, we find kedi, kei, khe, and ke, all probably 
representing Me or kye. Instead of kye-gu, mine, the list gives kei kheo, and the specimen 
kdi-ko in kdi-ko ke kon, my share, lit. probably ‘me-of my share.' The foim kai^i 
occurs thrice, and is. translated * me.’ Kdyd is ‘mMo.’ In the plural we find 
kei-mi, we, but in the conjugation of verbs khS-ni and kei-ni, which seem to be duals. 
I cannot analyse the form kut-ka, our. 

Second person'.— Fov ‘ thou ’ the specimen gives ndng, the list of words nung, and 
also nung^ni, in nnng-ni ni-mai, thou art. N ung-ni is perhaps ‘ you two. Nting^kheo 
in the list, and ndng-ko in the specimen, correspond to Houghton’s naung-gti, thine. 
‘You’ is translated by nung in the list, but we also find mng-nya mai, you were, and 
niing-M mad, you strike. Nung-ni and nimg-nya are probably the dual. Compare 
ndng*nt"d m the parable. 

Third person.— The stem of the personal pronoun of the third person seems to be 
ai or oL Thus, ai-ld mal-shd, he strikes ; ai-kheo, his. The form ayd occurs in ayd mm, 
he is. We also find the form d-ni, which is the usual form in Chinbok. Other forms 
for ‘ he ’ are formed by adding some noun meaning ‘man.’ Thus, oi-krong-ong and oi- 
khrong-ya, that man, he ; ai-nghdt-ni, he. I cannot^nalyse this latter word, which is 
ftlsn ^rritten enghdt in enghdt mai, he was. Oi seems also to be the first component of 
ochmgah, he, which occurs thrice in the specimen. The list of wo^s furnishes^ 
khrong, he. Choi is probably a demonstrative pronoun, conresponding to Ludrei cJm, 
that ; thus, ehm^khrcmg, that man. Ndng won is translated * his property ’ in the parable, 
Nang is probably vwitten for nd, from the demonstrative base nd, that, he. The pronoun 
jta, that, , also occurs in some old Kuki dialects, such as Purum, etc. Compare also the 
plural nmhyd, they. The whole sentence ndng won ndng-ni-dh o-chwgah ka-ni fai-pek 
must thereforebo translated ‘his property them^o he dividing gave.’ In the plural “we 

a-nhi, they, or perhaps ‘ they two,’ in the parable, and the following forms in the 
list: ai’lml, a-khal, and a-kal, they. Kiil means ‘twenty’, and is perhaps i^d to 
denote an indefinite ntonber. Ai-d pek, their, in No. 31, seems to mean ‘ he gave.’ 
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Demonstrative pronouns,— 2^i, tMs; tho, that. Instead of iho Fiycr gives and 
io~ni, and the parable and the Chittagong list ai or oi, ai-ni and ai — «i. 2v/, this, rnav 
also be added to other pronouns, apparently in order to emphasise ; thus, kal-ni, me ; 
ainghdt-ni, he ; and perhaps ming'ni, thou See Personal pronouns, above. A pronoun 
niai, this, seems to occur in mai-QiIii-la-je. them of ; or perhaps ‘ and.’ 

Relative pronouns. — There are only ^ few instances of relative clauses in the pam- 
ble : nang cliau mutho krak math-ong khom^iong wan-thong di-kiingdm pai mdth-d nd-pek- 
nang, thy son woman bad-conducted one-with ioining property -threw -away (compare 
Houghton’s tongy to throw away), him-for feast one thou-gavest, thou gavest a feast for tliy 
son who lost his property in company with a harlot. Here the two clauses are simply 
put together without any word denoting the relation between them. Another instance is ; 
kei-d imhai'on e-kha-ni ndng-ko, me-to being all-this thine, all that I have is thine. A 
participle here supplies the place of a relative pronoun. E-klia-m probably coiTcsponds 
to Fryer’s kho-kho, aU. Fryer and Houghton state that the suffixes of the relative parti- 
ciple are gu (Fryer), gu^ kU, and di (Houghton). Compare Idi-tan-di, cultivator; 
mdrkeong-di, a shepherd, in the list. Houghton remarks that the ordinary tense termi- 
nation may also be used to form relative participles ; thus fii-d Id-wd khlav.ng, now came 
TYiaUj the Tnfl,n who has now come ; compare dni d-lhom-lo-wd d-mi-kho-d, he far-off he- 
was-time-at. 

Interrogative pronouns, — Several forms occur, but I can do little more than to enu- 
merate them. 

WTio ? — Tlie list of words gives nung-wong, but in 240 we find « — gam } thus ni.tcan 
ni u tha d-le gam, this thing this whom from you bought ? Tliis form corresponds to 
Captain Lewin’s ti-dm and Hodgson’s u-Uam. Houghton and Fryer give ani‘ and am-nu> 

TFTiat ? — ^The list of words gives youm, Captain Lewin imam, which seems to be a 
misprint for Hodgson’s inihdtn. In the parable we find etJio?iiyam, what is the matter ? 
The interrogative pronoun seems to be e — yam, and thon-i apparently corresjwnds to fan-e 
to be suitable, to be the matter with, to bo, in Houghton’s vocabulary. Another form ya 
or ya — om occurs in nung mi ya, thy name what ? ni-thak Kashmir pre ya lam-la, here- 
from TCa-sbrnir country how far ? pd im-d chd pa-chung ya mai omi father’s house-in child 
male how many are ? ni chey e-ya achak mai ddkd, this horse-of which age is ? E-ya^ in 
the last instance seems to mean ‘how much.’ Dd-kd is probably an inteivogative 
particle ; compare Lai dakb. Ya in e-ya is perhaps written for yo, compare hyau-um, 
how much ? given by Hodgson and Lewin. Houghton gives pa-hyb, and Fiyer pi-hio, 
how many ? Da and pi in these forms must be compared with the geneiic prefix with 
numerals. Compare however pi, which, what ? in Fryer’s sketch. The pamble seems 
to give an instance of this pronoun in the sentence kdi-po kit dgnd-chegnd pCt hohong 
omi, for which 1 tbiuk we must read kdi-po ku dngd-ehengd pd-ho hong omi (or d-mai), 
my-father’s many servants-to how-much bread is? Compare pliong, to hake, in 
Hot^hton’s vocahulaiy. Baung, what ? is mentioned hy Hoi^hton and Fryer. Compare 
Siyia d-hdng, what ? 

Indefinite pronouns. — Indefinite pronouns soom to he formed from tho stvme stems 
as the interrogative ones. Houghton gives ani-pa slsi, anybody, and baung-pa sis/, any 
thing. In the parable we find u — hi, anybody ; thus, u-ld-hi dni-d ai-pegah, anyone im 
to food-gavc not. 

^ i> ▼ 
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Verbs. — ^Abbreviated forms of the personal pronouns are prefixed to the verbs in 
order to indicate the person and number of the subject. These prefixes are as follows : 
ha, I ; na, thou ; a, he, she, it, they ; na,^ we two, you two ; ma, we, you. The vowels of 
these prefixes are sometimes long and sometimes short in the parable, and their quality 
also varies, apparently after the quality of the following vowel. The dual and plural 
forms m and ma are taken from Houghton and Fryer. The former remarks that the 
prefixes cannot be dropped in the first and second persons, while a ca^i be prefixed at 
pleasure to the third person, and also to the imperative. The practice in the parable and 
in the Chittagong, list is very inconsistent. We find M, ha, he, ho, and hu, I ; na^ ni, 
and nge, thou; hU-m, we ; nya, you. Very often the prefixes are dropped. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is freely used to denote present and past times ; 
thus, nmg m md, thou strikest ; no-leh chd-ld a-po-d hopek, the youngest son his-father- 
to said ; hhe he mal, I am striking, I have struck ; pu clm-nu ha-nah, (my) uncle’s 
daughter I-have-taken, etc. This form is also used as a kind of relative participle ; thus, 
dm dlhomdo-tod d-mi-hhod, he way-far-at he-was-time-at, when he was still far off. For 
hhod the specimen gives khodh and hhoyd, and Houghton hJiwd for hhod. Some suffixes 
are apparently added without altering the meaning. In the parable we find a few in- 
stances of the suffix oi or at used in this way. Thus, m-hhom-ai, joined ; pdn-di, called. 
In the Chittagong list we find hhe he chet-di, I go. In hhe he ha ta mi, I am, we have 
perhaps the same suffix. M in tatirU may, however, represent e ; see Compound verbs, 
below. A verb thon, to be proper, to be, seems to occur in the parable. Compare tdn-e, 
to be suitable, to be the matter with, to become, to be, in Houghton’s vocabulary. In 
om-i, there is, t seems to be used in the same way as ai. Houghton gives «, and Fryer 
u as the suffix of the present tense, and ai is perhaps an attempt to denote the soimd d. 
Houghton remarks that 5 is substituted for ii when the final vowel of the verb is d ; 
thus, hye ha Id-uo-d, I come. According to the same authority the more northerly China 
use hu instead of 5. Compare Siyin hi. Another suffix which seems no more to have 
a distinct meaning is shd, also written cho and cha. Thus, ai-ld mctl-shd, he strikes ; m 
chet-cha, he goes ; hhe he chei-cka, I went. In hhe he inahai-ehd, I strike, ai and shd 
are both added. 

A Present definite is, according to Houghton, formed by combining the participle 
endit^ in nd with the verb an, to be ; thus, haung sadh-nd na dn-U, what doing you are ? 
The Chittagong list uses the root as a present definite ; thus, ai-m chah peh-d ha heong, 
that hill-of top-on I tending-am. 

An Imperfect seems to occur in hhe he rml-hid-a, I was striking. Houghton and 
Fryer have no corresponding form. 

Past tense. — Houghton gives and Fryer ni-u as the suffix of the past. The 

former states that the Northern Chins use ni-hii instead of ni-ii. There is apparently no 
corresponding form m the parable. Ai-htmgdm poi mdth-d nd-peh-ndng, him-for feast 
one thou gavest, may perhaps contain this suffix in the form ndng, but it is more probable 
that ndng is the personal pronoun of the second person, the order of words being appar- 
ently false throughout the specimen. In nung diyung nge chef, thou wentest, diyung or 
myung nge means ‘ formerly.* Compare ayang-gy^-gyl in Houghton’s vocabulary. Nge 
is, however, probably a miswriting for ne or na, the pronominal prefix of the second person. 

The suffix of the Future is oi. Houghton gives aih and Fryer ei. The h in 
otA & the * spiritus lenis.* See Fxonunciation, above. Thus, hd chet’Ui, I will go j ho 
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Iwpeh-ai, I will say. SM may be added; thus, JcM ha hup-di, or bup-di-ahd, I should 
beat. The latter form seems to be properly used as an infinitive of purpose. In hhe he 
I may be, we have the same sufdx. "With regard to e see Compound verbs, 
below. The future suffix ai is different from the ordinaiy affirmative suffix ai, i, or u, 
mentioned above. 

The suffix of the Imperative is, according to Fryer, e. Houghton gives e and we, 
hJioi, nhaung-e, and nhatmg-bJm in the singular, bhoi-zU and ztt'ke in the plural. He also 
mentions the imperatives dn-iaih-i and dn-i, be thou. The suffix e is also found in the 
vocabularies of Hodgson and Lewin. In the Chittagong list it occurs in lawe, i.e., Id- 
we, take, and probably also in chet-ei, walk, and tan-ei, i.e., tliotv-e, be. A form cor- 
responding to Hor^hton’s nhawng-e seems to occur in the corrupt passage chencmg-hei 
dJiai ongho dinilhdje hdpao, let us eat and be merry. I understand this passage as fol- 
lows : che-nang-e a-hai-ong-ho dinilhdje hd-pyd-ong, come to-be-merry and to-feast. The 
imperative is usually formed without any suffix in the list ; thus, che, go ; mal, strike ; 
peh, give. Sometimes a or a is prefixed ; thus, a-ei, eat ; a-lani, bring. I have not been 
able to analyse the passage ndng hai-ni opong d-tho-di, you me servant make. A-tho-di 
is the imperative of a verb which occurs in many connected forms of speech, and means 
‘ to do.’ Opong may correspond to Burmese a-phatmg, companion. 

The suffixes of the negative imperative are ne and di (Houghton) or ti (Fryer). 
There are no instances in the parable. 

Infinitive — ^Houghton states that verbal nouns are formed by means of the prefix a ; 
thus, a-lo, the coming. By suffixing the postposition d an infinitive of purpose is effected, 
e.g., agd ormdn-d, in order to seize him. The same idea may also be expressed by adding 
the suffix ong ; thus, ayd mdn-ong, in order to seize him . Fryer says that the future 
is used as an infinitive. The suffix d, without any prefix, seems to occur in the parable 
in 0 * omghdth-m ovooh hro-ah na-theh, he him swine to-tend sent ; perhaps also in 
ochingdh thd eahmeaih, he was in want, if eaJwneah can be explained as ai-d mai-ah, to eat 
was not ; compare however eycAh-yan, food, in Mr. Houghton’s dictionary. The suffix 
ong seems to occur in d-hai-ong-ho,ixi\iQ merry. The form ending in di or di-sJio, prob- 
ably identical with the future, is used in several places. Thus, ho-hm lui-ydi ting-hhin-ai, 
the stomach to fill he wished ; nd/ng ehau d-thon-di-cTio heyd, thy son to-be is-unfit ; 
heirni pydrwad-eho thomm, out feasting good is, it is good that we should feast. In the 
list of words we find another infinitive ending in ; thus, taatr^rna, to be. 

Tartidplea . — ^Fryer mentions the rdative participle ending in gn, for which Hough- 
ton gives the suffixes gd or hu and di. The latter further mentions a present participle 
ATiding in td, an adverbial participle ending in nd and havii^ the meaning of a conditional, 
and a conjunctive participle ending in na, aih-gd, or aih-gd-pU-dd. Before this m a suffix 
pa is inserted, or is prefixed to if the participle refers to the fi^ person, and di if 
it refers to the second or third person. A conjunctive participle ending in agtt, after, also 
occurs in the fable given by Fry or and reprinted below. 

In the parable and the Chittagong list we find the following forms. A suffix ong 
or iong seems to form Adverbial participles ; thus, hhom-iong, joinu^. Compare^ the 
postpodtion ong, with. In heiah itnhaion ehham ndng-ho, me to be^ all thine is, a 
(HTnilav suffix o» 866108 to fotm a Bclatlve participle. Conjunctive participles are formed 
by adding a suffix na or ndh ; thus, nud-nd, beating ; hhed-ndh, pitying. Often lorche or 

is added; ilmB, ai-norlorehe, eating; thognd-ld-che, probdbly thong-ndcld-che, 

S X 2 
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arising. Another suffix of tlio C'orrjunctivo ^participle ends in ba-fd or be-ld, and seems to 
correspond to Mr. Hougliton^s pardcipie in jja-aa. Thnsj ihoong-la-ld-jch, naTing arisen ; 
choti'Ung-be-ld, haring run. The form m. ' ■dshshd, having struck, sterns also to be a con- 
junctive participle. Chetn-lache, going, apparently corresponds to the participle ending 
in til mentioned by Mr. Houghton. In ochingiih kanij'ai-pek, he dividing gave, there 
is probably no participle, but kanifaUpek is a compound verb. I am also uncertain 
about chet‘Clia, gone, in No. 219. The same suffix seems to occur in oiook4d ai-cho, 
swine oy eaten, and in miilo- dlolo cJio-potooi, which perhaps should be corrected to iinula 
dAolit’chrpo-mi, ho having come to senses said, but I am unable to analyse tho single 
^ords. 

A Kovn of agency seems to he formed by means of the suffix (U ; thus, Idi^tan-di, a 
cultivator ; md-keong^di, goat-tender, shepherd. 

There is no Passive voice. Instead of * I am struck ’ we find ‘ ho strikes me or ‘I 
suffer a striking.’ Houghton gives kMu and Hryer situ-ey as the verb used to form com- 
pounds with the meaning of a passive. The Chittagong list gives k/ie mal khe he me, I 
am struck ; yd khe mal khe me, I was struck i khel nuil khamei slid, I shall he struck. 
These forms perhaps contain a verb khdni corresponding to Mr. Houghton’s khdn ; thus, 
k’je imlAhdm-ai-shd, I beating-suffer-.shall. In the parable wo find dni krok piingdwig 
ko-hun-ul, lie was lost, now ho is found again, lit. I found him again. 

Compound verbs arc freely formed in order to modify the moaning ; thus, ho-pek, 
said, perhaps corresponding to halt, say, and pek, give, in the vocabularies of Houghton 
and Tryer : ka-nifai-pek, divided and gave ; compare phe, divide, in Houghton’s voca- 
bulary. Fryer remarks that the letter n frequently precedes verbal roots. To this n cor- 
responds a prefix beginning with « in tho parable; thus, send ; ni-ho»J(ik,i^t\s,tBd. 

all ; no-klwm-ai, joined. Another prefix po seems to occur in nolrd ko-pohuth, sin I did. 
Houghton and Fryer mention several verbs wffiich arc added in order to form compounds 
with a modified meaning ; thus, bo, to return ; dat or dhdk, to dare ; kho or the, to he 
able ; la, to get, to must ; se, to cause ; toot, to wish, etc. In the parable we find SI, 
a^in ; dhe, to be about ; o or i, apparently only emphasising, or, according to 
Mr. Houghton, conveying tho sense of the middle voice ; jak, all ; and mm, much. 
Thus, tho-wdl, came back ; ku-du-dhe, I am dying ; khe he tan-e-ai, I may ho ; komi-ong, 
cohabiting, compare Houghton’s khdn-e; ni-hon-jah, wasted aE; mdnpoh-num, abused 
much, was angry, etc. 

•Houghton and Fryer both state that a hard initial consonant is softened 
in tho negative verb, not, however, among tho Northern Oliins. Houghton mentions 
several negative particles, most of them containiag the syllable nil, i.e., the ordinary 
suffix it with n prefixed. He also states that in the negative verb no distinction is 
made, as a rule, between the present, past, and future tenses. According to Fryer the 
negative particle is n, m, or »w5, and may be prefixed to tho verb, or to the suffix, or to 
both. In the parable the negative particle is a ; thus, ai-peg-ah, to eat gave not ; he-ya, 
it is not proper; compare pt-a, bad, in the list. In heongnd, disobeyed not, n seems to 
be prefixed to d, if ngn is not simply a miswriting for ng. The negative d perhaps cor- 
responds to the suffix ai which, according to Houghton, is prefixed to di in order to foJm 
negative participles. Thus lo-toai-di klilatmg, ibe man who does not come. According to 
the same authority negative participles are also formed by prefixing a and suffixing hon 
mhb,^boi or hb-hoi. In the parable seems to bo a negative participle ; thus, 
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iitii ini'duka iodng‘d-ld, ho lioiisc-liito roi-'-'ntciing. ^biotliei- neg^rh'.' flc 
in ndtig kai-ni md-cho hu^incUIi d-jjek-tJie^ yon me goat-ycmg one vii'-x- r.ot 
Tlie Interrocjatice £jartki3 is mo oi- and, aceoicling to Hougli? oi., 
is no' instance in the parable. Another particle ddlci seems to occur h. 
Interrogative pronouns, above. 


seems 
a!*.:. ", 

; :x.:. 1 


Uj 


21 




, bee 


The Order of words is estremelj* inconsistent in the parable. Tim- u.grj.ar order, 
however, seems to he subject, direct object, imlireet object, verb. 


Difference of diglect. 

The preceding sketch shows that there arc at least two dialect^ of ShO,'-“a nor- 
thern spoken in the Cliittagong Hill Tracts, and a southern spoken in Sandovay and the 
neighbouring districts. Some of the principal points where tlie two dialects din :-r wdl be 
mentioned in what follows. For convenience’s sake I hare used the ‘ollow’ing abbrovia- 
tions : — 

Ch.=fonns occurring in the speeimen and list receivcil from Chitvagong. 

F. =Major Fryer’s gTammar. 

H. =Mr. nonghton’s grammar. 

Ho.=Captain Pliayre’s list, published by Hodgson, 133-L 

Ph.=Captain Phayre’s old list, published 1511, 

I have drawn attention to the fact that wc oiten find r in Ch., correspondmg to I in 
F. and H. We find the same uncertainty in the old lists ; thus, khro, moon in Ph., but 
khlan in Ho. Captain Phayre remarks that I often is pronounced ainiosl a^, ij, and in his 
old list ho gives kydng, man, corresponding to Ho. kldng. He thinks that the word 
kJiyang or E-hyeng, the name of the people, may be a corruption oC the word for 'man.’ 
All these facts show that the pronunciation cannot bo distinct. 

many instances wo find final m and interchangcci i thus, Ch. ulliom^ w ay j Ho. 
lam ; H. dlMn ; Ph. Icmg ; F. alhem, big ; H. Ihen : Ch. and Ho. house j F. Igm ; H. 

in : Ch. F., Ho. thmn, three ; H. ihUn, etc. 

Sometimes both forms occur in the same dialect ; thus, Ch. thorn and thoti, to ho 
suitable, to become ; F. khoam and khoti, to meet with, etc. In Ch. mti-tho, a female, .as 
against H na-tJio, the two sounds are initial. It will he scon that » prevails m H., 
and I liave not found any instance of a final in this dialect. In the northernmost 
dialect bn the other hand, final m is most frequent. It seems probable that ,n is in 
most cases the original sound, and that it has been changed to » under the influence of 

Burmese, where final m becomes nor ng. „ . , , .... 

The numeral ‘ ten ’ is given as ngha or ia in F. and H. l^gh, and h are thus mter- 
changeable, and the form ngat or ^igdt, one, in Oh. can thus be idtmtifi^ with H. M, 
and F. h<>t. Considering the inconsistent spelling in Oh. there is no difficulty in assi^ing 
that ngat is written for ngUt Ho. gives nUt, while Lewin has mUt, corres^ndn^ to 
the form occurring in the parable. Compare also Buchanan poo-nho, five; F. and H. 

! and « are interohansed, thne in the aafflx of the a^t. Oh. fs. F. 

H. « ; compare Lai ne, Baajogi »«, Siyin »a. The f in Ch. i> probahty faJae and duo to 
the inabflity of the interpreter to distinguish the two sounds. 
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Other discrepancies are due to the use of prefixes ; thus, Ch. and Ho. th\ iron ; F. 
and H. nthi •* Oh. Ivrkif head j Ho. F. vniOrlu / H. orlU, etc. 

In the declension of nouns the most important difference is to he found in the form- 
ation of the plural This point is, howeyer, of small importance, there being no real 
suffixes of the plural. And the number of words which convey a plural sense is, of 
course, so great that a comparison is here impossible. 

With regard to adjectives we have found tie same particle of comparison in Ch. 
and H., while F. seems to differ. 

The personal pronouns are, broadly speaking, the same in Ch., F., and H. The 
greatest difference is to be found in the third person, but is there also insignificant. The 
interrogative pronouns, on the other hand, are q^uite different in Ch. from the forms in 
F,, H. Ch. is, however, veyy confused, and the form u — yaw, who, in Ch., and u~Uam in 
Ho. might perhaps be the same as arm, i.e., probably <*+ the demonstrative pronoun 
iuF. H. 

The difference in the conjugation of verbs is greater. Ch. uses the root alone to 
denote present and past tenses, while H. adds the suffix U, and F. « in the present, and 
form the past tense by means of a suffix td, with the same addition it or it. With this 
addition we may compare o in Tibetan, it in Khamti, Shan, etc. The future, on the other 
hand, is identical in Ch., F., and H., and this fact is of special importance. The other 
discrepancies in the conjugation of verbs are of relatively smaP. importance. In the 
formation of the negative F. and H. state that a hard initial is softened. This principle 
does not occur in other languages of the KuM-Ohin group. The prefixed negative in F. 
agrees with the Burmese negative, while the negative in the KuM-Chin group is suffixed. 
Compare Introduction, p. 19. 

Such are the chief differences between the northern and the southern dialects. The 
dialect spoken in the Mirib n district is again different from that of the Sandoway district. 
And there are also many other dialects, but Mr. Hoi^hton states that the differences are 
philologically unimportmit. 


I have printed the Parable of the Prodigal . Son as I have received it. I have in a 
few places subjoined, within parentheses, corrected forms. As a second (Specimen I have 
reprinted a diort fable according to the text given by Major Fryer, and have added an 
interlinear translation. In the list of words I have made no corrections, but I have 
added the correspondii^ forms fromM!essrs. Fryer and Houghton, and these make it 
possible in many oases to see what is the meaning of the corrupt forms in the Chittagong 
list. I have retained the sign q to denote the sound of a in ‘ organ ’ in the words taken 
from Major Fryer. 
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TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. Kuki-Chin Group. 

SHO OR KHYANQ. 

% 

(Distbict, CHiTi?AGONa Hill Tbacts.) 

Specimen I. 


Kbrong math-a i 

a-cbau 

pucbung-ni mbai. 

Mai-nhi-la-je 

no-lek 

cb4-la 

Man 

one-to 

child 

male-two were. 

Them-two-of 

younger 

son 

a-po-a 

bopek, ' 

‘Pan 

kai-ko ke 

kon kay-a 

pek.’ 

Kang 

father-to 

said, ’ Father 

me-of my 

share me-to 

give* 

Sis 

won 

nang-ni-ab 

ocbingab ka-ni-fai-peL 

Kro-kbong-ab 

no-lek 

a-cbau 

property 

them-two-to 

he divided-gave. 

Tinie-short-in 

younger 

son 


pongiyal 

gathered-all 

ni-hon-iat. 

toasted-aU. 

Ochingali 

Sim, 

no-kliom-ai. 


ai-nghath-ni 

and{?) 

Ochiiigah 

Se 


a-lhom-lo-wa 

way-far-in 

metia 

after-ajyenti?) 


tba 

of 

01 

Se 


eah-meah. 


ai-na-lacho 

eating 


aingbatliai 

him 

ko-bon-lui-yai 

lelly-to-fill 

alolo-eb.o-po-woi, ‘ Kax-po 

said-to-himselfif) * My father’s 

bong om-i ; kai*oba mut‘a 

bread is; I hmgertmfh I-dying-am. I 

a*po*cbeng-ab ka-obet-ai oi-ab ko-bopek-ai, “ 0*pau, 


pre-ab ebet. Oi-ab oi-krong-ong 

conntry-to went. There he 

won ai-kbokba ai-mitiab a-tbon, 
goods that-village-in famine arose. 
Oi-kbrongiya kbrong matb-a oi-pre-ab 
Se man one-with that-GOuntry^in 

owok kro-ab na-tbeb. Oi-la owok-la ai-obo 

swine tend-to sent. Se joigs-by eaten 

ting-kbinai. XJ-la-bi ani-ab ai-peg-ab. Ani-la 
intended. Anyone hirn^fo food-gave-not. Se 
ku igna-obegna {i.e. anga-cbenga) pa-bo 

many servants-fo how-mnch 

ku-du-ahe. Keai tbogna*(t.e. tbonga-)lacbe 

arisen-hamng 

keai nadaga-sing-a no-lai 


myfather-to I-go-vMl him-to Tsay~wiU, “ 0 father, I Qod-to sin 

ko-pohutb, keai nang cbegnafi.e. cbenga) ; nang-cbau a-tbon-ai-obo beya; 

I-eommitted, I thee to; thy-son to-be is-not; 

nang kai-ni opong a*tho-ai.” * Ani thoong-ba-la-jeb a-po singya(».e. su^a) 


thou me servant{f) make*’ * Se 

kai. Ani a-lhom-lo-wa a-mi-kboab, 

went. Se way-far-at 

cbonuug-be-la, a-cho 

rumiing, his-son’s 

a-po-a hopek, * 0-paa, keai 
his-father-to said, ‘ 0-fafher, I 


arisen-having Ms-father to 

ani a-po-la a-mu. A-po-la kbed-n^, 

he-was-time-at his father he-saw. Sis-father pitying, 

nbalung kran, ai-ni-lba-je arnbom. A-cbO'la 

nech-on, fell, and he-kissed. Sis-son 

nadaga sing-a no-lai ko-po-butb, 

heaven to sm I-eommitfed 
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singna, keai nang-cho a-tkon-ai-siio he-ya.’ A-po*la agna ah (i.e. a-nga-a) 
thee to, I thy-eon io-he is-not’ His-father servants-to 
ho-pek, ‘lu poi a*lau, ani-ah san-sok, ani kuth.ung koi-chip 
said, ‘ Cloth good bring, Mm-on imt, Ms hand-on ring 
math thon, ani a-khung fanap thon, che^nang-kei ahai-ongko aini-lha-je 

one put, his foot-on shoe pit , . come to-make-merry and 

kapao (i.e. ka-pya-ong); e-kung-um kei ehau a-du-pungdung a-heng-yal, 

to-feast; for my son he-dead-was-after he-came-alive-agam, 

Ini krok-pungdung ko-hun-al.’ Anhi pya-al. 

he lost-after I-found-again* They feasted, 

Ai-oha ani chan chang-cha lai^yah a-mai. Ani im-kena thowa-thai- 

Now his son the-elder field-m lie-was. Ee house-near drew-nigh- 

kho-ya ni-thon ni-dnng a-iok. Ani-la agna (i.e. a-nga) math panai ainilhaje 
when dancing music he-heard. Ee sermit one called and 
e-hi, *E-thoniyom?’ Agnail (i.e. a-nga-la) hopek, ‘ Nang no*leck-cho 
he-asked, 'What-is-the-matter?* The-s&'mnt said, *Thy younger-brother 
tho-wal, nang-po-la poi-pek, e-kungum ani khoath-cho ani ka-hun-al.’ 

came-back, thy-father feast-gane, for he safe-being him got-again.^ 

A*ta man*pok*nana. Ani im*diika irang*a*la, e-kungum ani 

The-eldei'-brother almsed-loudly. Ee home-into entering-not, therefm'e his 

a-po pranga a-kai, ainilhaje a-pol, Ani-la a-po-ah hopek, Keai ni-ya 
father outMe he-went, and he-entreated, Ee his-father-to said, */ these 

ku kum keai agna (i.e. a-nga) nang, nang khau heongna kuai, nang 

many years I servant thy, thy order disobeyed-not I, thou 

kai-ni ma-cho hu-math a-pek-the ka-kham-ho-nang kolo kayaipu. Nang 

me goat-yomig one gavest-not my-fnends-mth merry to-feast. Thy 

chau mutho krak math-ong khom-i-ong wan-thong |i-kungam pai 

son woman bad-conducted one-with cohabiting all-lost Um-for feast 

math-a na-pek-nang.’ A-po-la a-chau hopek, ‘0-chau, nang kai-ni ko-nang 


one thou-gavest. 

Eis-father his-son-to said, *0-son. 

thou me 

with 

nha-mai. 

Kei-ah 

imhaion, ekha-ni nang-ko. Kei-ni 

pya-waKsho 

thomai. 

thou-art. 

Me-to 

being all-this thme, We-two 

to-feast 

good-is. 

ekungum 

nang 

uo-lek-oho a-du-pungdung 

a-heng-yal, 

ani 

for 

thy 

younger-brother he-died-efter 

he-is-alive-agam, 

he 


kvok-pungdung ko-bun-al.’ 
lost-was-aftei' J-found-again* 
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[No. 37.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. 

SHO OR KHYAXG. 


Kuki-Chin Group. 


Specimen II, 


(District, Sakdotvat, Arakan.) 

FABLE OF THE TWO WILD DOGS AND THE TIGER. 

{Major G. B. Fryer, 1S75.) 


Yoklia pom-ui 
Fonnerly fot'est-dog 


ban zun-hot 
male one 
hau-ey-nii-^ga 
talked-having 

Pom-ui-han 
Forest-dog-male 
kie ddn ka 

I only I 

boi-bo, kic 

master-am, I 

bau-nii-agtl 
tcdhed-having 


pom-ui-ba 

forest-dog-female 


zum-nbi pOn-a on-ii-h<5i. 

two forest-in lived, 

zim-nlu a-tank-ey-n. 

two were-bom. 


p6m-ui-nu 

forest-dog-female 


zun-nbi 

two 


Kla ^gu p6m-ui- 
Time after foresi-dog- 
Ka-wo nai- 

They-qmrrelled they- 


zun-bot 
one 

buaa-ey-ei 
get-sliall 

d6n 
only 

akie-tayi 
tiger 


kiuan-agb, 


pum-bot-zun-hot 
one cine 

a-nu-na, ‘tie holai 
the-mother, ‘ I suffering 
a-shang-ey-u.’ ^.-po-na* 

it-proper-is: The-faiher, 

a 


pbd-ey*ti-b6i. 
divided, 

ba kbon-u, 
I found, 
‘Kie ka-paya ka 


‘Kie 

‘Jfy 

a-po-a 


on-diiaii-a 

ahode-to 

pum-bot 


father-to 

a-mliing-a 

middle-in 

mbu-^b 


i my-wife-of I 

ka-bnan-ey-ei a-shang-ey-d.’ Xa-wo na- 

I-get-shall it-proper-is' . (Fhey-qnarrelled . they- 

on-diian^a sit-fi-bdi. Pbo-agb aky^*tayi*na, 
they-went. ArHved-having the-tiger, 

a-s6 zun-nbi, a-iib-a pum-bot, 

young-ones two, ' mother-to one, 

pom-ui-ban so zun-bot kiuan-agtt 

one 


ahode-to 


na-pbo-d,’ to 
you-came* those 
pe-bri-agd 


one to- gvoe- finished-having forest-dog-male young 

kbon-u a"pbe-u, A-nii-na 
severed he-allotted. The-mother 


a-pb-na 

the-father 


Na-s6 

Their-son’s 


kat-ti-b6i, * akiA-tayi 6, nlkba 

cried, ‘ tiger 0, thus 

JO able mbon-gon-a tong-u 

corpse tiger hqfore threw 


na-so yo 

their-child' s corpse 

na-sei-ei n-sbang-ey-nu.^ 

thou-eut-shouldst not-proper-is.' 

bo-b-bdi. 

returned. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

In tbe olden time, two wild dogs lived in a forest, and aft^vi Tjrbile bad three young 

ones, a male and two females. Subsequently tb^ quaiTellfi4> and on dividing ’(tbeir 

a T 
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property) each took one of tlie females. The male which remained the mother claimed 
saying, ‘ He is my share, I have home him abont with me, with great suffering, therefore 
loughttohavehim.’ The father said, ‘ I being the hnsband and lord over my wife, 
ought to have him.’ Thus disputing they went to the abode of a tiger (to have their 
case decided). On arriving there, the tiger said, ‘ So you are come to me, are you !’ 
and having given one of the young ones to the father, and one to the mother, he cut the 
remaining male down the middle, and gave half to each of them'. The parents looking 
on the dead body of their young one, lamented bitterly and said, ‘My lord tiger, you 
or^ht not to have divided in this way.’ Then they threw down the dead body of their 
young one before the tiger, and went away. 
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'Ihe Khamis are settled on the Koladyne Eiver in Aralsan, 6md on the upper part of 
the Sangu Hirer, in the Bohmong Chief’s circle of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. The 
Arakanese Khamis state that they were formerly settled in the hills now occupied hy 
the Shos. According to Major Hughes they lived in the hills about the middle of tlm 
nineteenth century. Sir Arthur Phayre found them in the hills bordering the Koladyne 
Biver, and stated (in 1854) that they had not been settled there more than five or six 
generations. They had gradually expelled the Mru, and were themselves driven west- 
ward and southward. 

Their number in Burma, at the Census of 1891, was 1 4,126. About 500 Khamis have 
been returned from the Chittagong HiU Tracts, but Captain Lewin states that ‘their num- 
bers fluctuate, as year by year some families either go to, or return from, their relatives 
living on the Koladan in Arracan. The journey is always made by a well-known pass 
across the hills, leading from the Sungoo Biver over Modho Tong. The distance is 
a short two days’ journey.’ 

According to Sir Arthur Phayre there are two divisions of the tribe, the Kamis and 
the Kumis, which are called Awa Kumi and Aphya Kumi by the Arracanese. Aica 
mftftns ‘ mouth of a river,’ and aphya, ‘.the soxu’ce.’ Mr. Houghton was, however, not able 
to h ear of auy such people as the Kumis in Arakan. In the texts now received from 
Chittagong we find the word written hhu-mi and khai-mi. The correct form seems to 
be kha-mi, and this word is also used in the general sense of ‘ man,’ ‘ human being,’ 
the abstract idea of a man in general being unfamiliar to this and other connected tribes 
in the same manner as the abstract ideas of ‘hand,’ ‘foot,’ etc. The Burmese and 


Arakanese usually call this people kwey-mi, dog’s tail, a nickname which Captain Lewin 
thinks is due to the fact that the Khami wears ‘ a very scanty breech cloth, which 
is so adjusted, that a long end hangs down behind them in the manner of a tad.’ 
Mr. Houghton suggests that the form Kunvi is a corruption of khwey-mi. 

The Bev. L. Stdson states that the tribe, which he calls Kemi, does not extend 
farther south than about twenty miles north of Akyab. In stature this people are 
generally below the average of the inhabitants of the country. In features, they resemble 
the Burmese, but they are mostly of a lighter complexion. They wear but little 
clothing. According to Major Hughes they are divided into 22 clans, and they live^ in 
numerous villages. They are said to be an industrious race. The following 

account is abstracted from Sir W. Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal 


‘ O-wing to tteir proximity to th© independent and predatory tribes, the Kumis are more warlike than tte 
majority of the hill people within our boundary. Thmr villages are generally situated on ^e ^ top a lofty 
hill and are regularly stockaded and fortified. The vfllage has generally but one door, and thm is ddended by 
a winding passage trebly stockaded. The door itself is of solid timber, studded from top to bottom with 
tHekset bamboo spikes. Ontside the village are lofty look-out stations placed at mtervida, where a iwatch 
is keut day and night; the steep slopes of the lull are .rendered difficult of ascent by ol^mx d» /ms of. 
bai.wMet^vines below are strewn with caltrops. In oneviUage Captain^ noticed a mos 

extraordinary stronghold in a tree. It was a small house built of shot-proof logs of and deva^ al^ut 

a hundred feet from the ground in the brandhes of an enormous tree that grew in t^ village. The hut 
was capable of holding about twenty persons; it was loopholed aU round 

by a ladder which could be drawn up when necessary. The Knmi houses are sK built of b , 

of ualm-ahaped leaves found in the jungle, and are elevated eight or ten feet from ae greun^ . 

‘ The religion of the Kumis is the same as that of the other Toungth& [“ Sons of the Hills ] hes, an 
they ofEer sacrifices to the spirits of the 'hills and rivvrs' 2 *t 2 
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An account of the laws prevailmg among the Khamis has been published by- 
Major Hughes. 

There is no written literature. The dialect spoken in the Akyab district, Arakan, 
has been reduced to -writing by the Eev. L. Stilson, of the American Baptist Mission, 
who printed a reader and a spelling book about the year 1850. But the books remained 
unus^ as the mission was -withdra-wn from the Khami territory. 
authorities— 

PiiArEE, Lieut., — Aoeount of Arakan. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. r, 1841, pp. 679 
and Note on Kdmi or Kwemi, on p. 683. Vocalmlary of Koladon-Koomi and Mee-Koomi 
on p. 712. 

Lattes, Lteot. T., — A Nofe on seme Bill Tribes on the Knladyne Eiver; Arracan* Journal of lihe 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL xr, 1846, pp. 60 and fE. Note on the Khtods, grammatical 
sketch, etc., on pp. 62 emd 

Hodgson- B. H.,— the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their connexion with the Eimalayans and Tibetans. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, 1853, pp. I and ff. Eeprinted in Miscellane- 
ous Essays .relating to Indian Subjects, VoL ii, pp. 27 and ff. London, 1880. Contains Kami 
and Kund vocabularies by Captain Phayre on pp. 8 and fE., and note on the people by the same 
on p. 15. 

Stieson, Rev, Ltman,— B ne/ Notice of the K&mS La^sguage. Spoken by a Tribe in Arakan, Farther 
India. Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. viii, 1866, pp. 313 fE. .Contains an 
account of the people, grammatical sketch, short sentences and the Lord’s Prayer in Kemi. 

Huntee, W. W., — A Oomparatioe Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia. London, 1868. 
Kund and Kand after Phayre-BLodgaon. 

Lewie, Capt. T. H., — The Siti Tracts of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein^ with Comparative Vocabu- 
laries of the, Eill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Acoount of the Ktuni or Kweymee on pp. 88 and IE 
Vocabularies Kumif eto., on pp. 146 and ff. Mainly after Phayre-Hodgson. 

Dalton, Buwaud Temr^Desoripiwe Ethnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872, Note on the Kind and 
Kdmi on p. 118$ vpoabulaiies of Kami and KAa^ after Phayre-Hodgson, on p. 120. 

Campbell, S^e Geoboe, — Specimens of Languages of India including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengah the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. Calcutta, 1874. Khumi (of Chitta- 
gong Hills) on pp. 199 and SL 

Lewin, Capt. Thoius Hu^xet,— P ropremee Colloquial J^seroises in the Lushai Dialect of the Dzo* 
or Kvki Langnoge^ wkh Vocabularies and Popular Tales {notated). Calcutta, 1874. Short 
Kund vocabulary on p. 2. 

Huntee, W. W^— a Statistical Account of Bengal. VoL vi, London, 1876. Acoonnt of the Knmis, 
after Lewin, on pp. 53 and fi. 

PoEBBS, Capt. 0. J. P. 8.,— ‘Oa Tibeto-Burman Languages. Joutnal of the Koyal Asiatic Society, New 
Series, Vol. x, 1878, pp. 210 and fE. Shwrt vocahularieB, Komi, Kami, etc., on p. 223. 

Speabhak, B. H.,— PiW British Burma Oazetteer, VoL i, Bangoon, 1880. Note on Khami and Mro on 
p. 153. 

Hughes, Majoe W. Gwtnvx, — The EiU Tracts of Arakan. Rangoon, 1881. Note - on the Kamees on 
pp. ll and f. $ Code of hill laws on pp, 26 and fi. $ Vocabulary, Appendix, pp. iii and fE. 

Kales, H. L.,*— Ceasta of 189L Burma Report. Vd. i, Bangoon, 1892.. Notes on Kwemi or Kami on 
pp. 147, 161, and 199. 

Houghton, Bernaeu,— K ami Vocabularies. Journal of the Boyal Asiatio Society, New Series, 
Vol. xxvii, 1895, pp. Ill and K. 

A tiandation of tho Parable of the Prodigal Son and a list of standard words and 
phrases liave been received from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Both are very corrupt, 
and the remarks on Khami grammar, which are based on these texts, are given with the 
utmost' reserve. 

PronXIlIciatloiLi — ^The spelling is very inconsistent, and very little can he said regard- 
ing the sounds of the language. A spelling like who for hu» which occurs twice, shows 
that no reasonable system of txaiv^itoration can be expected. It would be of no use to 
mention all the imgulaipitles in the spelling, and I diall only draw attention to such 
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points as seem to give a cine to tlie actual pronunciation. A is sometimes interchange- 
able with 0 ; thus, tw-ya, and ki-yo, belly ; tdi-cha and tdi-cho, sister ; a and o, to, in. 

It is probable that a is, in such cases, written for d. Befoi’e n and m, a and d are inter- 
changeable with « or it. Thus, ndng and. nung, thou; dan-di tind. dung-di, young; 
ndm-pm and num-pm, woman ; ang-thdo and ung-da, to stand, etc. In ndm-pui 
the seems to be correct; compare, e.g., Eangkhol rm-pang; but in most of the other 
instances connected languages usually have o or o. A is also interchangeable with eo ; 
thus, kcmg-nga and keong^o, horse ; flangwa and tleongo, than, the particle of comparison ; 
ya and yeo, go, come, etc. The actual sound is perhaps 6. The same sound is perhaps in- 
tended in khdi and kheu, put. An e is probably meant in words such as pa, pdy, pai, 
peg, and pyd, to give. It is however also possible that the vowel itself is very indistinctly 
pronounced, its colour being influenced by the surrounding vowels. In a similar way 
we find chah, chdah, chdi and chwey, to go, Ai is interchangeable with it in khai-mi 
or khu-mi, a man. This is the name of the people, the word for ‘ male ’ being nung-ohu. 
The form of the word which is used in Arakan is klia-rm, and the same sound is probably 
meant in the Chittagong texts. J[w and are both found in and dei, to die. The 
northern dialects have an « in this word, and so also Taungtha a-shi. But Sho has 
dit or du, and the latter sound is perhaps also meant in the specimens. Im, a house, 
is perhaps also written for um. We may infer this from the form im given by Sir Arthur 
Phayre. In kU, khio, and kheo, to, from, we apparently have the same sound, the U 
being in fact an i pronoimoed with the rounding of the Hps peculiar to o. In the same 
manner an d is effected when the lips are rounded while pronouncing e, and we have 
perhaps this sound in the word long, Ihong, or leong. V is apparently written for o in 
cJiu—cho, child, etc. In other words it seems to represent an u, as, for instance, in 
the female safB.x mt. This suffix is generally, in connected languages, identical with the 
word for ‘mother’. In the list we fin^ nek, mother, for which Captain Lewin gives 
nuoi. Compare Sho nd and »«. Latter says that nhu, two, is pronounced ; thus 
also it in plu, four, te-ru, six, ^and se-ru, seven. The diphthongs Hi and ne are perhaps 
written for the same sound ; thus, tui, water. The form tu actually occurs in one of the 
lists published by Mr. Houghton. In a similar way we find thue and thu, to say 
(Phayre fAoi), perhaps for thu; nng-mue, name, probably for ang-mii, compare Sho 
a-nd. ‘Four’ is i3?it, i.e., p-R In connected languages this numeral takes the form 
ii, and is therefore probably written for pZzt. 

Two concurrent vowels are perhaps contracted in nhu if this word is written for 
ncd-o or na-o, is not; thus, kdeh ndng chopodon nhu, I thy son (to be) not worthy. 
can, however, also be explained as n-hu. Compare the suffix u or hu of finite tenses in 
Sh6. Euphonic y and to are sometimes inserted between two vowels ; thus, pya-yo, 
gave not ; pai-ya, to give ; ang-thd-wd, I will arise. 

Final consonants are sometimes silent ; thus deik and dei, to die ; imigdhim and 
nkig-thu, back, etc. Latter remarks that all final consonants are silent ; they are fomed 
in the mouth, but not pronounced. In other words, they are semi-eonsonants or tone- 
indicators. U is especially very often added at the end of a word ; thus, km-dh, me-to; 

thue-pahwAthue-pa,s&id.; and brother. ^ 

K seems sometimes to be written for ch ; thus td-ko and chd, to go ; keppo and chopot 
son: kimi and cUM, dao^liter. iSininJ. I wiU say, is oeriainly onlya^imtmg 
lot tkue-a, 0 , m-a, I will say. D is perhaps written for » in dmg for nia^ or Mng, thou. 
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JV is sometimes interchangeable with m, and with ng ; thus, <mt.-yeo and an-yeo, he 
went 5 and tiguttiy father i bciti^ and hu9ig^y in, etc* In the specimen gfi is always 
written instead of ng. ' This sound seems also to he interchangeable with h ; thus, hd, to 
get ; but kdi gna-ai kothue, I getting property, my share. Latter has nd, to get. 

Both w and v occur ; thus, vm-reh and wan^reh, together with. The pronunciation is 
of course here the same in both cases. It seems, however, from the vocabularies published 
by Mr. Houghton, that both sounds exist in the laaguage. 

The writing of the aspirates is very inconsistent ; thus, dm-pho and dm-po, father ; 
phdkd and pdkhd, to strike, etc. 

There are also instances of interchange between hard and soft consonants ; thus, 
palun-thung and holungthimg, merry ; ang-thdo and ung-da, to arise, etc. 

A consonant between vowels is often doubled; t^^us, hunm instead of hu-ni, he. 
This is probably only a peculiarity of spelling, and does not mark a different pronun- 
ciation of the consonant. 

One of the vocabularies published by Mr. Houghton shows that the language 
possesses at least two tones, the light and the heavy one. The tones are not marked in the 
Chittagong texts 

Articles. — There are no articles. A word long, leong, or Ihor^ seems to be used as 
an indefinite article with nouns denoting human beings. Thus, khu-tni Ihong-reh, one 
man. Leong is a generic prefix with numerals. In keppo leong md ye re, how many 
sons ? it is used in a similar way. The numeral hd-re, one, is used as an indefinite 
article in No. 138 and f. 

!Noxuis. — Several prefixes are used before nouns, apparent ly without any meaning 
of their own. Thus, we find dm-po, father ; dm-nd, younger brother ; nng-mue, name ; 
ha-nao, neck ; ka-n-u, ear ; ki-ni, sun ; ka~si, star ; ka-wa and ta-wa, bird ; ki-yo and 
td-ya, belly ; le-hdo, mouth ; pd-lai, tongue ; chi-khi, deer, etc. 

Oender . — Gender is only distinguished in the case of animate beings, and only 
when it does not appear from the context. In the case of human beings different words 
are often used ; thus, ngddi and po, father ; neh, i.e., probably nu, mother : yd and 

brother; sister : num-chii, man; num-pui, woman. The two last words are 

also used as prefixes in order to distinguish the gender ; thus num-cku elm, (i.e., cho), 
man young, son ; ivum-pui chu, daughter. The common suffixes in the case of human 
beings seem to be po, male, and nu, female. Thus, cko-po, child male, son ; kinnu and 
cMntm, daughter. The form chlwm is probably more correct than kiwnii. It consists 
of chi— cho, child, and the female suffix ««. If the I is not only written for o, it must be 
due to the following vowel which is probably u, and not u. In the case of animals we 
find the male suffixes pd-tdi, for large animals, and lo, for smaller animals, and nu for 
the female. Thus, shi-ra pd-tdi, a bull ; ski-ra nu, a cow ; ui lo, a dog ; ui-n/u, a bitch. 
The male suffix for birds is lu ; thus, d-lu, a cock. The word go-gro-ma, a harlot, is 
Bumiese, and the female suffix ma does not occur in Khami. 

•Number . — ^Wehave apparently three numbers, singular, dual, and plural. The 
dual of nouns is always denoted by adding the numeral ‘ two But there is apparently 
a dual suffix hoi, which occurs after pronouns, and is also found in Sh6. The plural 
suffixes are apparently nai and nd. Sir Arthru: Phayre states that noi means ‘ much ’, 
and every word meaning ‘ much ‘ many etc., can probably be added in order to 
convey th'e meaning of plurality. Such words are perl^ps bai-ha and ke. JBai-ha 
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•seems to be connected ■with hang^ the common plural suffix in Sir George Campbell’s 
list. The following are instances of the plural, dm-po nd, fathers ; dni-po nai~nd liheo, 
from fathers; timi-pw hoi-nd nai, good •women; hJiai-mi hai-ha flong-hoi ke, good 
men, etc. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not generally take any suffix. The 
postposition o, in, to, is, however, sometimes added to the object of a transitive verb ; 
th'us, hu~ni dung-di-o pd-khd-nd-nung* his son (I) struck much. The suffix lah seems 
to denote the agent as the subject of a transitive verb. It does not, however, occur 
more than once in the specimen. Thus, cho-po-lah dm-po-na thie, the-son his-father-to 
said. It is translated ‘ eldest ’ in this place, as if it were the same as Ian. 

The Genitive is denoted by putting the governed before the governing noun ; thus, 
kdi dm-prd chlrniu kdi Id, my uncle’s daughter I have married. But we also find a 
suffix e or 0 added to the governed noun ; thus, ndng po-e immo, thy father’s house-in ; 
ktmg-leong keong-o gin, the white horse’s saddle. The corresponding suffixes in the 
Arakanese dialects of Khami are ting and in. 

Other relations are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are : — d or o, in, to, 
from; hdng, and bdmg-d, in, at ; inna, from ; kki, khio, and kJieo, to, from ; mo-o, before; 
na, to ; ning-thu-o, behind ; ya, to, etc. The forms leo and ildo, which are translated ‘ of,’ 
in the list, are probably no postpositions but a substantive meaning ‘ property ’ or some- 
thing of that sort. They do not occur in the parable. They may also be the suffix of 
the agent. 

Adjectives. — I have found the following prefixes used before adjectives : d, in 
d-chdng, high ; ke, in kessd, near ; and pa or pha, in pha-lo, far ; thus, hi-inna iSlashnir 
pre pa-lo mo, here-from Kashmir country far ? is it far from here to Kashmir r 

Adjectives generally follow the noun they qtialify and postpositions and suffixes are 
then added to them, and not to the qualified- noun. Thus, kdi dm-po (written dm-pd) 
hu-ni im-cho-o om, my father that house-small-in is. Sometimes the adjective precedes ; 
thus, hoi ka-ni, best robe. Sometimes the suffix nd is added to the adjective ; thus, khai- 
vm hoi-nd lemg-re, a good man. This m is probably the suffix of a relative participle. 
The negative particle is inserted before this nd ; thus, dtmg-di leong-re hoi-e-nd leong-ne, 
a bad boy. 

The particle of comparison is or tleong-o ; thus, tai-cho tleong-o d- 

cheemg, he sister than high. The suffix ke may be added to the adjective in the compara- 
tive, and tep in the superlative ; thus, huni tlang-wa d-chang-ke, him than high-more ; 
Jioi-tep, good-most, best. Campbell gives noi-hoi, better ; hoi-na-hoi, best ; and a-shkmg- 
■he, highest. 

Numerals.— The numerals are given in the list of words. They follow the noun they 
qualify. Instead of d-rey, one, the propeu* form seems to be hd or’ hd-re, in No. 13S if. 
Other dialects have han and hd. Be seems to be optionally added to all numerals. The 
form pd, five, seems to be abbreviated from pa-nga ; compare 'J'aungtha p'nga, Chinbok 
mha. The p in plii is a prefix. The same is the case with te in te-ru, and td in td-kd, 
probably also with se in se-rii, and tdi in tdi-ya. I have only found two generic prefixes 
le&ng and Udp. Leong is also written long, llmig, and Ion. It is used 'when the numeral 
refers to a person ; thus, cho-po long-nhu-reh, two sons. But it is also used alone after 
nouns ; thus, dtn~pu leong kheo, from a father ; keppo leong md ye re, sons how many ? 
The inefix tldp seems to be used with reference to money ; thus, hn-ni-e rang tldij nu-re 
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ha-hhai, that-of the-prioo rupees two a-half. The word tanka, a rupee, is thxis replaced 
by tldp. 

Fronouns. — There is great confusion in the list with regard to the I'ersonal pronouns. 
The following forms seem to he certain 
Singular, — 

kdi, I. ndng, thou. hii-ni, he. 

kdi, my. ndng, thy. hu-ni and hu-ni-o, his. 

Plural, — 

kdi-che, we. ndng-che, you. hu^m-che, they. 

First person. — The form Mi-la, of me, is probably the case of the agent. The form 
kdi-ma, is said to mean * mine.’ A dual form seems to occur in kdi-hoi kon-d^ we should- 
make-merry, and perhaps in ndng kdeh kaihow wanreh, thou art erer with me. I under- 
stand this sentence as foUow's : ndng kdi kdi-hoi wan-re, thou I we-two together (arc). 

Second person. — ^The list gives dimgdi, thou and you. For ‘ your ’ it gives dung-di 
nung-khi. The specimen always has ndng, and the d is probably only a miswriting. In 
the specimen w'e also find ndng, thine. The form ndng-che, you, is inferred from No. 160, 
nung-ke dung-di te, you are. The writing of k for ch has been noted under Pronuncia- 
tion. In No. 220 we find the form nung-e, thy, i.e., ndng with the genitive 8uflS,x e. 
See Nouns above. 

Third person. — The list gives and AMwm, he. I have written hu-ni with the 
specimen, but I am not certain about the correct spelling, the forms ha-nai, ha-ne, and 
ho-nai being recorded from Arakan. But ni also occurs in the curious form ni-ni-hi-ni- 
ean, for his sake. It is probably identical with the demonstrative pronoun ni which occurs 
in many connected languages. Su is also used alone as a personal pronoun ; thus, hu-o, 
him to, in No. 234. A form ame, he, seems to occur in ame-a-cham-bo, he divided. The 
list gives hu-ne-ke-ya, they, but in No. 161 we find ni-che, and in No. .167 hd-ni-che. Su- 
nS-ke-ya is also translated ‘ their ’, and is perhaps written for hd-ni-che-e, with the genitive 
suffix e. Sd-ne-ke-ld, of them, probably contains the suffix of the agent. A form hunilo, 
they, occurs in hunilo bolxingthwng koya-gnai, they began to make merry. 

Fetnonstrative pronouns. — ^The following forms occur: — hinnn, this; hu-m, that; 
ammo, that. Hkmv, probably means hi-ni, hi being the stem. We find also hi-in/m, here- 
from, and hi may also be added to personal pronouns in order to emphasise ; thus, ndng- 
hi, thy, in the specimen. The forms hl-ndi, this, and hd-ndi, that, are recorded from 
Arakan. 

There are no Felative pronouns, relative participles being used instead. There is 
apparently only one instance in the specimen, kaeh ome-na ndng, my being is 'thine. The 
passage is perhaps corrupt, but we may infer that the suffix of the relative participle is 
na or «d. Compare the form hoi-nd, good. In one of the vocabularies published by Mr. 
Houghton we find d-pek-de kha-mi, given-having man. Here we have the suffix de which 
is probably identical with di in dan-di, the younger. Instead of chopo dan-di, the younger 
son, we ought perhaps to read dung-di cho-po, young-being son. In hoi-boy svm-kem- 
khum, aU spent when, the verb sum, without any suffix, is apparently used as a relative 
participle, kan-khum probably meaning ‘ at the time.’ The futtire is perhaps used in the 
same way in kdi gnorai ko-thue, for kdi ngd-d ko-thue, I get-shall property, the share 
which i shall get. 

Interrogative pronouns, — Jimi-mo, who ? d-ti-mo, what ? d-ti-a-mo, why ? md-yS-rS- 
nto, how many ? Thus, nang-e nmg-tho-o d/mi-mo ung-hM, thy back-at who walks? him-la 
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a^H, this TV^hat ? Ami-mo seems to consist of the pronoun ami or owe, he, and the interroga- 
tive particle mo. AU-tm apparently also occurs in athimulam, because, i.e., probably 
ati-mo-lam, what-for ? why ? Atlmv-m-iton-ah, for, seems to contain d-ii-mo, what ? and a 
word koti-d, which apparently means ‘ reason-for’. 

Indefinite jpronoiins. — Sd or hd-pa means ‘anybody’ ; thus, hd pa-pya-yo or hd-pa 
pya-yo, anybody gave-not. 'The form d-pdi-me, anybody, is I’ecorded from Arahan. JBoi- 
loy is translated ‘ all ’, and ati-lo seems to mean ‘ nothing thus, hu-ni-hU ati-lo, be (began) 
to-be-in want lit. him-to nothing. Ati-lo consists of the interrogative stem dti, what, and 
the negative lo. Compare, however, Burmese lo, to be wanting. 

Verl3S.“”The pronominal prefixes which form so characteristic a feature in most lan- 
guages of the Kuki-Chin group are apparently wantii^ in Khami. We find, however, 
some traces of a prefix a in the third person singular. Thus, a-lhoom, he joined ; d-peh, 
he fell. The same prefix is also used before an imperative, in d-pcM, give. The absence 
of the prefixes may be owing to inadvertence. We find, however, a somewhat corre- 
sponding fact in Eangkhol, where the prefix of the third person singular is often used ip 
all persons and nrunbers. In Tcdi dm-Tehd ha hhdm, I striking I receive, I am struck, we 
apparently have the pronominal prefix ka of the first person singular. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is generally used to denote present and past time ; 
thus, kdi dm-po hu-ni ini-cko-o om,, my father that house-small-in lives ; ing lam tha, 
music dance (he) heard ; wdi-ni kdi kdm-lo chwei, to-day I way-far have-walked. In kdi- 
che, we are, the verb seems to be dropped. Kdi-a, I was, is perhaps written for kdi-d. 
Latter gives ati, to be. 

A Fresent defi.fiite seems to be formed by prefixing taimo ; thus, kdi baimo pd-khd, 

I am striking. I cannot analyse the form. 

There is no instance of an Imperfect. Kdi yang-ni-o pd-khd, I was striking, liter- 
ally means ‘ I past-time-in strike.’ 

Fast tense,— Tha form ydng-n,i pd-khd kdi (sic), I had, struck, literally means * past- 
time strike I. A suffix jja, bo, or bau, occurs in several forms of the past tense. Thus, 
thus-pa, said ; a-chanv-bo, he divided ; kdi tdk-ku-bau, I went. The last mentioned 
woffis are, however, also translated ‘I go.’ A verbal suffix signifying completion, is 
recorded from Arakan, and seems to be identical. A suffix ta occurs in tdkdn nai-ta, 
famine arose ; hing-ta, came alive, etc. 

The.suffix of the Future seems to be « or d ; thus, kdeh ang-thdwd, hdeh ampo-khi 
chdiyd, I wiU-arise my father-to go-will. Another suffix mi, probably the Burmese mi, 
seems to occur in kai teo-mi, I shall be. The form kai pdkhd paiyd, I may strike, seems . 
to be an ordinary future, and literally to mean ‘ I striking give-will ’. 

In kdi pd-khd Tdnnu, I shall strike, we have a third suffix, nu or ki-nu. Campbell 
gives neuh, and Latter mk and ga-ndk. This suffix is accofding to Latter also used in 
the present tense. Compare No. 179 in the list. 

The root alone is used as an Imperative; ihus, pah, give ; kheii, put ; lo, take. The 
future is used as an imperative of the first person plural ; thus, bho bamrchay-a, food let- 
ua eat. In No. 168 we find mi-mi, be. 

The root is also used as an Infi/nitive or Verbal noun ; thus, ki-yo koi kdmo-nho, 
stomach to fill wished ; im the kun-o, house enter would-not. A verbal noun is apparently 
also formed by prefixing dm; thus, dm-khd, striking, from pd-khd, strike; e.g., kdi 
. dm-khd ka khdm, I striking I receive, I am struck. The suffix of the inQnitive of 

i z 
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purpose is a oi a, identical with the suffix of the future ; thus, pai-ya, to give, to spare ; 
kon-d, in order to make merry ; pd-khdim, to strike. In ndi-huy to be, the h is probably 
written for the euphomc w. 

Tartioiplea. — The various forms of the Belatim participle have been mentioned 
under Belative pronouns. Another suffix of this participle seems to be vdng in ndi- 
vdng-mi, beii^, lit. being-man. The suffix todi, in tdhkHrwdi, going, is probably the same 
as vdng. In tdkku-bau, gone, -we have the samersuffix iau which we found in the past 
tense. 

There is no certain instance of an Adverbial participle. PayfcM, beating, may be 
one, and also thue-ah in hum thue-ah thu-thu, he said to himself, lit. perhaps ‘ he saying 
said.* A Gonjumtive participle is perhaps ung-pd-khd, having struck. 

The idea of a Passive voice is efiEected periphrastically. The verb khdm, probably 
meaning ‘ to get,’ * to suffer,’ seems to be generally used for that purpose. Thus, Mi 
dm-khd ka khdm, I striking I suffer, I am struck. Pdkhd dmte kinnu, I shall be struck, 
seems to mean lit. ‘ strike-being-future.’ 

QompouU verbs are apparently very freely used; thus,'Za-ya, run-go, run; la-khao, 
take-put, bring. Sometimes the redupKcation of the root seems to denote intensity; 
thus, koi-ma^koi, entreat. I have found the following prefixes : <mg or ung, na or ne, 
andjw; thus, to arise; ung-teiosiii ne-khra, to pity; to strike ; pa- 

mh, to kiss. Td in tdkku, go, is probably also a prefix. Compare also an-yeo and am- 
yeo, went, where, however, an and am is perhaps the pronominal prefix. Adverbial modi- 
fications are effected by adding words such as bom-bom, highly, well ; nd-nung, much, etc. 

The Negative particle is o. Thus, poro, gave not ; a-o, disobeyed not. In hoi-e-nd, 
good-not-being, bad, e is used instead of o, A negative Zo, corresponding to the Lusliei 
form, seems to occur in humi-kU ati-lo, him-to nothing, he l^gan to be in want. Lo is, 
owever, perhaps identical with the Burmese Zo, to bo wanting. The meaning of the 
sentence would then be ‘ him-to everything was wanting.’ 

The Interrogative particle is mo. See Interrogative pronouns. 

Order of WOrds.—There is no consistent order of words in the specimen. It seems, 
however, that the role is subject, direct object, indirect object, verb. 

Dialectic differences. 

1. authorities that several Khami vocabtdaries have 

bempubhshed, and it is of interest to compare them. The comparison of nouns and verbs 
w, however, almost impossible, because we never know whether the translations given of 
e same word in different lists are really synonymous. I shaU therefore only compare 
the numerals. To avoid repetition I have used the following abbreviations • 

CA— forms occurring in the specimen and the list received from Chittagong. 

7>rT ? Phayre’s Kami vocabulary, published by Hodgson, 

r Kumi vocabulary, published by Hodgson. 

vocabulary, published by Houghton. 

Tha Bwin’s Kami vocabulary, published by Houghton. 

Major Hughes’ Eamee Tocabularjr, 

Latter’s HhumL vocabulary* 

^.-r-Bev. L. Stilsoh’s Keihl vocabulary. 
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rr- ir considered the two Tocabularies published by Sir Arthur Phayrein 1841, 

His Koladon Koomi mably agrees with PII., and Ms Mee Koomi with S. The two 
vocabularies giren by Captain Lewin in most particulars agree with PI. 

^ CMttagong Hill Tracts, and PII. in the hills on the upper 
part of the EoMyne Eiver. Hu. and L. belong to the same district, while the rest, HI., 
Hli., ri., aud S. are from Akyab. These vocabularies can therefore be divided into two 
geographical groups, one northern comprfeing Ch., Hu., L., and PH. ; and one southern 

Hste^— ’ ’ ’ table shows the numerals in these 



Ch. 

Hu. 

L. 

PII. 

HI. 

HII. 

PI. 

S. 

One 

ha-re 

ha-ree 

nhUh 

ha 

han-td 

ban 

ha 

ban 

Two 

nu-re 

ahu-re 

nii 

nhil 

ka-ni 

ni 

nl 

ni 

Three 

thung 

tun-re 

than 

tarn 

ka-ton 

thdng 

ka-tnn 

thutig 

Pour 

pin 

pa-lu-re 

pill 

pa-lu 

ma-Ii 

ml§ 

aia-li 

zna-11 

Fire 

pa 

pan-re 

pang 

pan 

bun-ng& 

ha-ngS 

pftng-ngi 

bo-nga 

Six 

te-ru 

ta-ru-re 

t*-ni 

ta-ru 

ta-ru 

tu-m 

ta-n (aic) 

ta-gru 

Seren 

se-ru 

w-ru-re 

8*-rii 

sa-ru 

sri 

ae-ri 

sa-ri 

8-xi 

Eight • 

tai-ya 

ta-ya-re 

t5-ja 

ta-yH 

te-ya 

ka-yS 

‘ ka-yft 

ka-yi 

Nine 

t&-k4 

tukU-re 

t*-khau 

ta-kau 

te-kd 

ta-k4 

ta-ko 

ta-ko 

Ten 

hoh 

hi-re 

ho 

hau 

ka-8U 

kh&-8ok 

ha-Buh 

kKra-8*a 

Twenty « 

ft-pum 


a-pong-r$ 

8-pum-re 

pe-80 

kii-Buh 

• 

ku-suh 

k&l*8*a 

Fifty 

wei-ps 


wi-pgng-rS 

wi-pa-ri 

khwe-buD-ngil 

kui-pang-ngi 

ku-i-pang-nga 

khriii-bonga 

Hundred « 

chnng-vai 


chun-wai-rS 

ohum-w*-ri 

ta-ya 


ta-ra 

ta-gra 


The two groups wMch were distinguished above from a geographical point of view, 

appear again here. They correspond to the divisions called Aphya Kumi and Awa Kumi 
by the Arakanrae. 


^ Mr. Stilson has given a short grammatical sketch of the dialect spoken on the Mee 
Hiver, a branch of ^e Koladyne, some seventy miles above its mouth at Akyab. I take 

a few notes from this work, comparing it with the forms in Ch. and in the notes furnished 
by Lieutenant Latter, 

.^ves the male suffix and the female corresponding to po 

nu in Ch., poA and H. further mentions the male suffixes chi&ti, for human 

bem^; p -Ung, for large animals; loJi, for small animals; and mU, for birds. Ch. has 

pa-#a«-corrcspondmgtop’#«»5r, and Zo,. corresponding to loh. The suffix lu-U probablv 

occurs in cock. ^ 

Namb^. s. has the plural suffix Al, HI. talc, L. cU. Compare the plural suffix in 
pronouns m Ch. 

Case,— S. gives ma, and Id as the suffixes of the Nominative ; compare Ch. lah. 
e jjOnitive is, accor^g to S., expressed by putting iho governed before the governing 
noun, 01 y means of the suffix tmg, Ch. has the some principle, e and o corresponding 
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to S. nng. The suffix a, corresponding to Ch. o may he added to the object. L. has ro 
remarks on case. 

Pronouns."-* I ’ is both in S. and in L. * Thou ’ is nong in S., and nan in L. ; 
compare Oh. nang. The pronominal plural suffix is si in S., corresponding to chi in 
Ch. L. has no instances. The interrogative pronouns in S. are apdi~nie, who ? and fa-ai- 
me, what ? L. does not mention them. 

Verbs. — ^The suffixes ka and te are added to the verb, without modifying the sense, in 
S. ; Hu. gives de, daf, and ka. L. has no suffix. S. has no suffix of the past tense, but 2ya 
may be added in order to denote completion. L. give the suffix ban, corresponding to bau 
in Ch. The suffixes of the ikiture are ma-kd and ti in S., makaing in HI., and ndk or 
ga-ndk in L. Oh. has d, kinnii, and mi. The suffixes of the Imperative arc vi, i, and le in 
8. No suffix is added in L. and Ch. In the negative imperative na is added in S., ndk in 
HI., and mok in L. There is no instance in Ch. The suffix of the Infinitive of purpose is 
kd in S., and d in Ch. The negative particles are a in S., o in Hu. and Ch., auk, mi, and 
■ amm in L. The latter also knows a negative prefix 6. The interrogative particles are ba, 
mCt and tang in 8., mon or maun in L., and mo in Ch. 

It will be seen that the diflterences between the dialects are not important, and that 
L. generally agrees with Ch. as against S. We are therefore justified in saying tliat the 
different vocabularies belong to the same language. But there are two groiqps of dialects, 
one spoken in the north, and one in the south. 


The translation of the parable which follows has been printed as I received it. I 
have only hyphened out the words and suffixes, and corrected obvious mistakes. I have 
also given the List of Words without corrections. I have, however, tried to add to it cor- 
rect forms in a second column. In preparing this I have taken the forms given by Latter 
and Campbell, the latter within parentheses. Campbell’s list is full of misprints and my 
corrections axe not always certain. In the words taken from Latter I have placed the 
final consonants which he says are silent between marks of parenthesis ; thus, che{k), go. 
Instead of his apostrophe, (’), to denote the vowel sound between two consonants I have 
used a sm a ll “ above the line ; thus, k^nl, sun. Instead of his u, I have given 5, and 
instead of his oo, I have given u. 
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Khu*mi Ihong-reh . clio-po long-niia-reb. om. Cho-po dandi am-plio na-yeo 


Man one-af 


sons 


two were. Son yomg father to 


thue-pa, ‘Gna-ai, kai gna-ai ko-thue kai-ah pah.’ Huni ko-tkue ame-a-eliam-bo. 


said, ‘ Father, my 

share-of goods 

me-to give.’ 

Me goods 

he-divided. 

No-akra-kbamo 

cbo-po 

dan-di. 

■vran-reb 

om-tan. 

Cbo-po 

dan-di 

Mot-numy -days-after 

son 

younger 

together all-gathered. 

Son 

younger 

kam-lo-ab pre-tban 

chaab. 

Hu-ni-ob no'wyom 

sung-kra 

kotbue. 

Boiboy 

far country 

went. 

There 

riotously 

wasted 

goods. 

All 


sum 
spent 

au-yio 
went 

pittam-la. 

senf-feld. 

Hu-ni 
Me 


kankbum, 
after, 
pre-bana 
country-in 
Hu-ni 
Me 


thue-ah 

himself 


noy-mano 
enough 
atn-po-kM 
father-to 
gnara 


pai-ya, 

to-spare, 

ehai-ya 


hu-ni-oh takan nai-ta. Hu-ni-khi ati-lo. Hu-ni 
there famine arose. Me toas-in-want. Me 

kliu-mi vanreh a-blioom. Hu-ni bu-ni-ob ao tai-clia-pay-a 

man. ^wUh joined. Me him swine to feed 

ao-cba ki-yo koi kamo-nbo. 
busies belly to-fill vntended-wilfally. 
tbu-tbu, ‘ Kaeb am-pho ko-lu-lo 
said, ‘ My father’s many 
kaeb ansla dee. Kaeb 


om-lo, 


sin 

committed. 

thee tc 

kai-o 

nang-bi 

alainab 

pan* i 

me 

thy 

servant 

mahe,^” 

bang 

bu-ni 

am-po 

bu-ni-ob 

at 

his 

father 

him 


bu-ni-ob ka-nao a-peb, 
his neck fell, 

kaeb kani-ka-lor^ gnara 
I God-fo sin 

lon-nbu.’ Am-po alainab tbue-pab, 

not-worthy’ Father servant said, 

bu-ni-ob ken ku-cba-butb kbeu bu-ni 

his hand ring put hio 


Ha pa-pya-yo. 

Anybody gave-not. 
a-lai-nab toko 

servants bread 

ang-thaw-a kaeb 
I with-hmger perish. I arise-will my 
am-pbo-kbi kbui-ab, “ Gna-ai, kaeb ka-ni-ka-long 
father-to say-will, Father, I God-to 

nang kbio, • kaeb nang cbo-po-lon-nbu. Nang 

J thy son-not-worthy. Thou 

u-ni ang-tbao, am-po-kbi cbab. Kam-lo- 
Me arose, father-to went. Distance-far- 

nbu-u, ne-kbra. Hu-ni la-ya, 

saw, had-compassion. Me ran-went, 

pa-nab. Cbo am-pbo kbio tbue, ‘ Gna-ai, 

kissed. Son father to 

om-lo, nang kbio ; kaeb 
committed, thee to ; I 

* Hoi kani lakbao, 

‘ Best robe bring, 

kbao fa-nai a-pau. 


bu-ni-ob 

him 


said, ‘ Father, 

nang cbo-po- 
thy son- 
buni-ob kbeu ; 
him-on put ; 
bbo ban-cba-ya. 


fe^et shoe give, food let-us-eat, 
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pa-lun-tliurig-o-kowa, athinno-konali 
let-u8-be-merry, for 

tama-wB, a-leh-ta.’ Hu-ni-lo 

lost-was, again-is-found’ They 

■Waimo hu-ni-oh cho-po Ian 

2^ow his son big 

ing lam tha. Hu-ni 

music dancing heard. Se 

‘ Himla-ate P’ 

‘ What-is-this-going-on 
nai^ am-pho rine pa, 

thy father feast gave. 


kaeh cho dau, a-leb-liing-ta ; 

my son was-dead, again-alive-i$ ; 

bo-lung-thung-ko-ya-gnai. 
to^be-merry-began. 

la om. Hu-ni im-o tom-ka 

feld-in was. He 

alainab Ibong-reh 
servant one 

Hu-ni bu-ni-ob thue, ‘ Nang 
He Mm-to said, ‘ Thy 
atbi-mu-lam bu-ni bu-ni-ob 
became he him 


bu-ni 
he . 


chab 

came 

ding, 

asked. 


a-ngey-tho-pa im-tbe-kun-o. 

got-angry house-enter-would-not. 
koi-ma-koi. Cbo-po lab am-po-na 
entreated. Son eldest (sio) fafher-to 


house-to near 

kbau hu-ni 
called he 

am-nab am-yeo, 
younger-brother came, 
ti-bu-bu ha.’ Hu-ni 
got: He 

bu-ni-ob 
him 


ana 

order 

ebo-po 

son 

nang.’ 

thou: 


kaeb am-nai wan-reb 
disobeyed, my friends with 

go-gro-ma wan-reh pa-va, 
harlots with devour ed-living, himfor feast 

Am-po cbo-po-o tbu, ‘Nang kaeb kaibow wan-reb, kaeb 


klan-po 

never 


Father son-to said, *Thou me ever 

kai-boi kon-a, atbi-mu-lam 

should-tnake^merrff^ for 
a-leb-hing-ta, bu-ni^ tama-we a-leh-ta.’ 
again-ahve-%s, he lost-was again-is found.' 


Hu-ni-ob am-po nama tbeo, 

His father out came, 

thue, ‘ Ta-ko-lu-bo nang 
said, ‘ So-many-years thy 

kon-a maya-cbo pa-o; nang 

to-amuse goat-young gavest-not; thy 
ni-ni-bi-ni-van po-wa pa 

gavest 
awe-na 


nang; 
thine ; 


with. 


nang 

thy 


I 

am-na 

brother 


have-what 

dau 

was-dead 



STANDARD WORDS AND SENTENCES IN SOUTHERN CHIN DIALECTS. 












Sb5 (Hooglitoa), 

Sho (Pryer), 



Khaml (CHtt^onj Hm Tncfci). 

1 Khiml and Owapbell}. 

~ . ^ ^ 

1 a^BOi. 

Ha ' . 

. . . 

Hot . . . 

• 



! Ha-r5 • , 

1 

• k 

1. Onoa 

m 

. . . 

NM .... 


Ntc . . 

• 

1 

Nu-rS , 

• • 

2a Ttto, 

Thun . 

. 

Thnm . 


Thong . 


Thfln*r$ • • 

a , 

3. Thiee* 

MIH 

* 

MU ... . 


H4 , . 


i*-ia . . 

• • 

4u Poop. 

Kgho . 

• 

NgUo . . . 


K . . 

• 


• * 

5. Km 

‘Sok . 

• *4 • 

Sop . . . 


ts-rt . 

• 

. 


• 6. Six. 

*Si 


She * . . 


S9-ta . 

• • 

s^ra . . 

• t 

7. Seren* 

•Se 


Sbap . 


Tii-y» . 

• 

Ts-ja . 

• 

8. Eight. 

Ko 


Go ... 


Ta-H . . 

• 

Ta-kl . . 

• 

9. Nine, 

Kgha Of ha 


Ngha or ha . 


Hoh . . 


Ho . . 


10, Ten. 

Go 


Goi ♦ . , 


A-pfim , , 

• 

A-pong-r$ 

• 

11. TTfrenty, 

Hank-kyit 

• a • 

Ifgho gip 


Wei-pa . 


'Wi-pangre , 

• 

12. Fifty. 

Phya-ha 


Pia*hot • • « 


0hflng-7ai 


ChUm-irai-re , 


13. Handled. 

KyS 

. 

She • • • 


Eai 

• 

E&i • . 

• 

14. I. 

Ey$of ka 


Kie or ka 


K5i-la . . . 




15. Df me. 

KyS-gn . 


Hl6*klL • • 1 .. 


ESi-ma • 





16. Mine. 

Hy9-me . 

. 

Bhe^me • • « 


Eai-ohs « 

• 

E^'dm • • 

• 

17. We. 






ESi-ohS-ilao . 




18. Of ni. 

*■ 




Eai*oh§-^ • 



• « 

19. Onr. 

Katmg . 

» • • 

Nana . 

• 

Dnng-di • » 

• • 

King . 

a • 

20. Thott. 

Kanng , 


Nann or n^ . 

• 

Dnng-di lao * 

• • 



21. Ofihee. 

Hanng-ga 


Nann-kn 

• 

Dnng'di dhS . ' 

• * 

«MIM 


22. Thine. 

Naimg>me 

• • • 

Natm-me 

• 

Dnng-di 


Ning-chS 

• • 

23^ Ton. 

- 




Dnng-di ilao , 




24. Of yon. 




Dnng-di nnng*khi 




25. Tonr. 
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EagikL 

T»imgtha(W. B.Tyad). 

Ciiabok {W, B. 'I^dd). 

Tawdvb (A. Row). 

Sho (Cbittagcng Bill Tneti). 

2C. He , 

. . . 

A.*ko , . • 

• 

A-xii . . • . 

Amhat . 

• 

Ohoi-khrong 

• 

* 

S7. Of him 

• • • 

.... 





Ai-kheo . 


. 

SS8. His . 

. . . 






Ai-kheo . 



29. They . 


A-koba . . • 

• 

A-ni-mi . . ^ . 

Amhnt . 

. 

Ai.kel . 


* ft 

30. Of them 





‘ 


Ai-kliL-kheo 


* a 

31. TJieir 




‘ 



Ai-a-p§k . 


• ft 

32. Hand 

• 

Ent . . • 

• 

Ent .... 

Ktlt 

. 

Eat 


* f 

33. Foot 








EhA 


ft • 

34. Hoae . 


m 


.... 

Ha 


EaktS 



35.Bje . 


Mi. 

• a 

Hekawi .... 

Myier 


Hik 



36. 2Conth 


Ea . . 

a • 

tTm-rong 

Ma-ianjig . 


E&. 



37. Tooth 

. 

Ha .. . 


Ha . . . . 

Ha 


H& 


ft ft 

38. Ear « 

• 

Ea . . . 


Egha-phnn 

Hak-'«vai , 


Efikka . 


• ft 

39. Hair • 

• • • 

Sam 


Lnk-fwi 

Lft 


Tsom 



40. Head 


In . 


Lnp-pnn 

Kha-luk-kwai . 


LUM 


ft ft 

41. Tongne 

• ’ • • • 

Le . . . 


Um-li . . 

En-mlai . 


Lei 


ft ft 

'42.Be%* 

• 

kvn 


Pwe .... 

EOp-pwe 


Him 


« t 

43. Back 








Egftng . 



44. IrozL . 


Shi 


Amaer , . . . ' 

Maehi . 

. 

Thi 



45. Qt>ld. 


Shwe 


Swi 

Bhwi . 

• 

m 



46. Siher* 




Ngwi' .... 

Egwi . 


Hsn 



Bather 


Pa . . 


Pa e . . . 

Pa-o « 

. 

P& 


ft « 

48. Mother 


I . - . 


Ngtt . • , , 

Etr^wiing , 

* « 

Efi 


• ft 

49. Brothat 

. . 

H'-h* (aUw). 

(j|0«.j.f). 

na-pa 

Kap-ph^ k^aa 

(jfowjper). 

EappS (elder), 
(younger). 

ka-xi4 

Ta . . 


• * 

50. Siitnr 


Thii . . 


Kap-pe{ehifif) 

Ea-p§-ntt (elder) ; 
(younger). 

paik-jil^ 

B5 






• 

. Chan • . . . 

Panii . 

• * 

Khrong . 


• ft 

52* 'WoBBin 


, Hnra 

S a 

> Hga-mi . . . . 

Eo-mi . , . 

* » 

Mata 


• ft 








Shd (Hottghtos). 

Sh« (Flyer). 

Klaad((M<»goDgHnit^ Khemi (Latt« wd Camilla 

j 

1 BnglUh. 

1 

Ay& . . . . . . 

Aya or ya . . . 

H-a-ns 


-i ~ — 

Ha or n! . . . 

I 26 . He. 




Ha*ng aao . 




27. Of kirn. 





Hft-ns-ey , . 

. 

Ha-ni-o . . . , 

Sa Hia. 


Ayatti or yati . 

• 

Hft-ns-lcs-ya . 

a 

Ha.-Bi*dia 

22. Tkey. 





Hn-na-kd-la. 

• 


30. Oftkem. 

• 



Ea-ngrkd-ya . 

• 


31. Tkeir. 

Kni ... , , 

Ma-jcuth .... 

Eiak , 


A.ka .... 

32. Hand. 

JSlion.or Idip . . . 

Ma-kko . . , 

Kke-a. , 

. 

A-ka(k) .... 

33. Foot, 

JOiut-to , , , 


Natra. ... 

. 


34. Nose. 

A-ffli , , , . , 

Mik . . . . 

Msi . . . 

• 

A-Bli{k) 

35. Eye. 

WA-lttio * . . . 

Ma-han-kho. . 

LsUo. ... 

• 

L**bamig 

36. Montk. 

A-ho . . . . 

^-ko. ... 

Ho . . . 


Hft 

87. Toorii. 

AoiliQ • • . . 

Ha-nko .... 

Kanna , , 


Kaimau .... 

88. Ear. 

A-’s^ .... 

Skom .... 

Tsam * . 

t 

Ckam 

32. Hair. 

A-lu .... 

.... 

La ... 

• 

A-ia . . 

40. Head. 

Amle-IA .... 

Ma-le-bong . 

Pa-lai , 

- 


41. Tongoe. 

Pfik , . . . 


Ta-ya . 

• 

(Ku-yow) 

42. BeUy. 

A-lhizig .... 

M^-lKi-ng . . 

Mog-tkan 


Ning-tkon . . , 

43. Back. 

.... 

Kihi or tki . 

Tammu . 

• 

T**maxi . . , , 

44, Iroii. 

Ha .... 

Ha ... . 

Maka 

• 


46. Gold. 

HSn « 

Hearn . . . . ' 

Tanka • 

• 

...... 

46. Silver. 

A-p5 

A-po ... . ; 

• 

• 

Ng»-fi-i .... 

47. Faiker. 

A-nfi . . . . . 

A-nS . . , , ; 

isr^ * . . 

• 

Nga-au«i 

48. Motker. 

A-ttt (elder), a-nau (young* . 
er). 

A-ta (eider), A-aau (young- 
er). 

ra . . .* 

• 



49. Brother. 

A«nu-bi 

A'Bi . . , • ' 

Tai-cka • • 

- 

(Toi.cko) 

50. Sister. 

A-kblaung . . ] 

Eklanng . . , ] 

K’am*cka 


Kouug-ba-cihiaa 

61. Han. 

Ka-lho • • • • ^ 

Nka-to . , . . j 

Cfampai • . . 

• 

Koung-ba-cka (or uong> 
pui). 

62. Woman. 
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EagUlh. 


53. 

54. Child 

55. Son • • 

56 . Daughter . 
67. SlaTfi 

58. Oultiraitor 
69, Shepherd 

60. Cod • 

61. Devil 

62. Sun . 

63. Koon 


T&ungtbft (W. B. Tjad). 


D . * • 

A-td 

yha (Bumese) 
3Jha-iai (Bwrmte) 
Shin 

Khu-bi-hhwa . 


Cha 


Chinb 6 lc(Vir.B.Tydd). 


Ohu * * 

i^Ti gh^ za • 

Ka-zat-pa-mi • 

Ka-zah-ngu-mi 

• 

Ukrangnik 


Ku 

tlmoha . 

Cha 

Ek’serr . 
Shxan it I’si 
,Tui 


Yawdwltt (A, Rom). 


K’fik'kham 
A-mo-gia 
Karima . 
No-xniaa 
Akkrang 

* 

Baiksi • 


Ehu 

Kh&mm < 
iKhA-ui 
£k& 

1-ahI 


Ttti 


3li5 (CRittagong Hill Tracts), 

Mata . 

Oha * • • 

Pata dha 

Hata oha * • 

m . • 

Lai-tan*di . • 

Mi-keong-di . 

. Nfkuhkki 
. BhfLt . • 

. Kha-ni . . * 

. Khia . • • 


Im 


Im^pyu, win 











Eaglisb. • 

T»tingtha(W.B.'fy(W> 

Chijjbak(W. 

Yawdftift (A. Bobs). 

ShO (Cluttagong fiiurTracts). 

80. Come . . • K 

ong-khi . . • 

ao-u . . . * 

&-pyi ^ 

[ai . . 

61. Beat . . ■ . ■ 

■up . . - ■ ^ 

[a-vi-i . . . • 


lal . . . • . 

82. Stand . . • ^ 

hi . . • • ^ 

Tn-di-wi . • • I 

)ilftO-ki . . . . 1 

rs - . . * . . 

'83e Bx6 * * • • ^ 

^-ahi . . • * ^ 

Jukaui . . • • £ 

JiS-khai . ' . * J 

Ot • . . • . 





P5k • . * . . . 

84. Gfive .... 





65. Bnn . . . . ! 

3iw(jn . . • • 

rtog . . . • 

Paungai .... 

Chao 





Along . 

86. Up ... * 



••• 



87. Near . * . . 

A-nitha .... 

Ayok . . . ‘ 

Uiigsit .... 

Ao-cha . • ' • 





Ngm-ja . 

'88. Down . * 





89. Jtit . . « • 

A-rhur . . • • 

Chok .... 

Aksa .... 

A-lam-lha - » 

90. Before • « • 

TlA,TnTt|ft .... 

Ma . . . • 

P4“hei-.pa 

Ayting . . B 

‘.91. Bdund « « • 

Hu .... 

Nga-yft .... 

Ka-mhweb-ka .. 

N-fingung , ■ . 

^2. Wiio 4 « « * 




Nmigwong . * * 

93. What ♦ • « 



•••••ft 

•• • ••» 

Tonm . . ' • 

!94. Why .... 


•ft* 


I-ke-wom . » 

95. And « . * • 





Kei-la-nuag . 

d6. But • . • • 



• ft* 9 — 

Abata-ko-ohey . * 

.97. 1! . . .• a 

M.... 



Nung-chO-ti-chey * 

98. Tee . 




• ••••ft 

Ae • . •/ 

99. No , 




Xi . '. . 

100.A1U ‘ a . 4 

• 




U . . . » 

lOl. Aether . 




P&ugat . 

102. Of ft father 

. ....M 




PAngatkheo . 

103. To ft father 

• 



PA ngat choiig-ft 

104. Bromalaiktr < 

• : 



PA ngat cheng-ft 

105. T wo {athuni 


«»•••• 


PA pai*ni 

106. Vathen . . 





PA nung # 






Sho (Hougilon). 

Sli5 (Fryer). 

Khaml (Ch(tts4{ong HUi Tracts). 

Khanji (Ltittr «qc 1 Caxpboi'.). 

11.: pi. 

.~p0 

A“po bio ... 

1 

^m*pn nai-na Is-o . 

...... ' 1 

t'l f' "w- 

L-p5 liyd-wa . 

A-po bio-a 

Am-pn na . . , 


C'S, '• 

^-pO liya-gu . 

A-po bio agu . 

Am-pn nai-na kbG-o , .. 

] 

vO. I>um f.xtfii:';. 

SO-BU .... 


Kinnn leong»5S 

110. A 

So-nii .... 


Kinnn leoug-re le-o • 


11. 0£ a dangbter. 

‘ So-nii-wa 


Kinnn leong-rg 

i 

.12. Ti a dan/ntC‘i. 

‘Ss-nii-gii 


Kinnn leong-rg kbg-o 


113. From a togbier. 

‘Ss-nii pa-iiH . • • 


Kinnn leong-im-re . 

Obi-nii lanng-nu . ! 

j 

111. Two dungbters. 

VSi3"iifi]iy& 



Kinn-g na . . . 

i 

115. Dangbiera. 

‘ Ss-nii liy& 


Kinn^ nai-na Ig-o . . 



116. Ofdangbtcrs. 

‘ Sd-nu iiy&-wa 


Kinnn nai-na « . • 


117. To daughters. 

* So-'nu hylt-gu 


Kinnfi nai-na kbg-o . 


118. From daughters. 

A*kblaaiig blioi . 

Kblaung ^pboi • 

Kbaimi boy-na leong-rg . 

(Kbn-mi boil . 

119. A good man. 

A“khlwiBg bboi . • 



Khaimi boy-na leo . 


120. Of a good man. 

A-klilaung bhoi-ya . 


Kbaimi boy-na leong-r§ 


121. To a good man. 

A-kHaung bboi-gu . 

••• 

Kbaimi boy-na kbg-o 



122. From a good man. 

A-kblaung bboi pa-uln 


Kbai-mi boy-na leong-nt . 

(Long-nu-re box) 

123. Two good men. 

A-kblarxuig bhoi by! 


Kbaimi baiba tlong-boy kg 

(Khn-mi boi) . 

1*24. Gocjd men. 

A-kblatmg bboi by^ 


Kbaimi koy-nA Igo . 


125. Of good men. 

A-kblauBg bboi by&-\va 


Kbaimi boy-na ya 


126. To good men, 

A-kblauDg bboi bya-gii 


Kbaimi boy-na kbe*o 


127. From good men. 

Natbo bboi 

Nbato ^pboi . 

Kiim-ptii boy-im loong-rg , 

, (Kong-pni boi) 

128. A good wc.man. 

‘ Sami po ‘ai . 


Dnng-di leong-r5 boy-O-na 
Icong-rg. 


129, AbadlK\v. 

Natlio bboi liy^ 


N fim-pfii boy-na nai 

. (Kong-pni boi) 

130. Good -women. 

Ha-iiu *si . . . 


Kuni-pfii cbu lioy-O-ua 
leong-rg. 



m. A bad girl. 

A-bboi . * * • 

, A-pboi or [jbboi 

Hoy-ua . 

, A-hanl , . . . 

132. Good. 

Plioi-bok • 

. San apboi • 

. Hoy 

. (Noi-boi) 

. 103. Hciivr. 
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Englihb. 

Taungtha (W, B. Tydd). 

Clilnl)ol£(\V.B.Tydd). 

Yawdwiu (A. Ross). 

Sbo (Cliittttgong Hill Trocts). 

184. Best • , • • 

shin-rhe - • • 

k-nik-pyi • • * 

.daahean • * • 

L-thaka pai-tOi 

135. Higli • • • 

*kau . * • • 1 ^ 

.k-thuQ . • • ^ 

Jkau . . • • 

i-ling . 




j 

l-liiig tha a-liug 

136. Higbpr . 











&.i-tha ii-ling . 

137. Highest . 




She ngat 

138. A horse . 




She-nu ngat . 

139. A mare 




She ufmg 

140. Horses . 




She-nu nfing . 

141. Hares 


Se-pat . . • • 

Khan-do , . . • 

Shol-ci ngat . , 

142. A bull . . • . S 

35m sat . 


143. A cow . • • i 

56m uu . • 

Pau-nu . . . • 

Puk-nu .... 

Shcl-nfi ngat . * 





ShCl nfing . . 

UA Bulla 




Bhol-nfi nuDg . 

145. Cows 




tJingat . « 

146. A dog • • 




tJi-nu ngat 

147. A hitch . 





tJx nfing . 

148. Doga 




Ui-nfi nfing . . 

149. Bitches . 


•*i »•* 



150. A he goat ♦ 

Ms (a goai) 

llh(agcat) 

Mai (a goat) . 

Ma-hC ngat . » 





Mii-nfi ngat . 

151. A female goat . 




Ma-hS uung . 

159. Goats * 




Sakhi-hso ngat 

153. A male deer 

\ 



Saklii-nii ngat 

154. A female deer % 






. Kyiran . 


Sakhi-hoo nfing 

155. Deer 

* Thamin . 


Kheko ka tan-Si • 


156. lam 




Kungni ni-mai . . 

157. Thou art . 




Ayamai . 

158. He is 

* 







KhS-ni mai 

159. W« are . 

• 





160. You are . 


ti 0 (sic) . 



Slio (Houghton), 


Sh6 (Fryer). 


i Kbami iitll 11! uii Li'lt.r ...:l 


A-bhoi-hek or a^blioi-' siin . 
Lliung . 

Lbung-bek 
Lbiing-bSk 
Si-nsa . 

Si-au 
Si-nsa by^ 

Si-nii bySk 
‘ Sa-ibi . 

‘ Sa-nu . 

‘ S^-ibi hji 
* S&-nu hy^ 

Ui-ban . 
tJi-nn 
TTx-ban bySt 
XJi-nii byl 
^.-mi-nsa 
A-mi-nii 
A-mi by& 

‘ Salgyi-nsa 
"Satgyi-nu 
‘ Satgyi byi * 

Kye ka tfiii-6-yu 
Kaung na moi-yn 
Aya moi-yu 
Kyg-me ma moi-yu 
Hanng-me ma moi-yb 


Apboi-bek 

4-Miig . 
Saa ^-Ibiing 
4-Miig-bek 


He-nn 


Sbo-tbi . 
Sbo-nu . 


Ui-ban 
Ui-nii . 


Kie ka*Dioi*n . 
Nana n^-moi-n 
Aya na-moi-n . 
Kic-me ma mol-n 
Nann-mo ma-moi-a 


i HoyMep . . . . 

A diilng * 

Hn-ai tlang-vra a-cbangko 
A-cbang-tcp . 

Keong-o ba-re 
Keong-o-nn ba-rg 
Keong-o na 
Keong-o-an na 
Sbira patai 
Sbun-na ba-rg 
Sbira patai na 
Sbira-nft na . 

Ui-loba . , 

tJi-nfl ba . 

Cfi-lona * 
tfi-nu na 
ilg-bo patai ba-rc 
Me-nn ba-re . 

Me-bg patai na 
Obikbi i^tai ba-rS ■ 
Cbikbi-nn barre 
Cbikbina 
Kai is - 

Nnng dnng-di ig 
Hfinni teo 
Kai-cbe . 

Nung-kfl dung-di tg 


■ i) ' 

^ (A-ibiang) 

(Hn tlong a-sbiai . 

, : (Hn asbiang-be) 

i 

. ' Konnggnau p^-ting . 

I 

I 

, j Konnggnan-nu 

I 

. I (Kong-o bang) 


Clue p*-ting . 
Chle-nii » • 

(Nftliang) 
(Ntbang) 

I Ci-lob . 

Ui-nii t ^ 


1!';'*. Bifn. 

I lt.ll, 

135. Aboi'.iC, 

130. A niai'!!, 

i * 

, ' 140, Hoivts. 

141. ilarc?. 

. 142. A bn*l, 

. ; 143. A coir. 

) 

. lii Bu’-'-a. 

. ; 145. Cows. 

! 

.'U6. A dog. 

I 

1 

. i 147. A bitcb. 

i 

i 148. Dogs 

i 

j 149. Bitcbea, 


t 

(Me-e) . . . , j 

150. A be goat. 

(Mo-en11) - . -j 

151. A female giiat. 

(SIe.e bang) • ■ ■ | 

152. Goats. 

(Ta-ki) . . • • 1 

153. A male doer. 

(Ta-kinn) . . .j 

1 

15A A female door. 

1 

(Ta-Hbang) . . 

i 

155, Deer. 

1 

Kai an (or kai om) . 

156. I am. 

(Nang om) 

157. Thott aji. 

(Hd om) 

15S. He is. 

(Kai-cbe om) • 

159. We are. 

(Nang^be om} 

160. Ton ate. 

» 
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EnglisL. 

Taungtha (W. B.Tydd). 

CbmbOk(W. B.Tydd). 

Tawdwin {A. Boss). 

Sho (Chittagong Hill Tracts). 

161. They ai-o . 

162. I was . • • 

163. Thou wast» . 

i04. He was . . • 

lC-1 We were , 

166. You were 

iC7. They were . 

168. Be . 

IGO. To be 

170. Being 


! 

j 

1 

1 

• • • 

A 

1 

1 

] 

1 

L-khal mai 

^0 ka mai 

?uttg-ni ni mai 

Sngliut mai 

Kgi-ni khini mai 

CTungnyamai . 

A-khal a mai , 

Ta nci (t.c. than-e) 

Ta nei na (Ic. than-6-na) . 

Ta'nei (i.i'. than-o) . 

Ta nci naUa (i.e. tlillu§-n4- 

171. Having heen . . 




ha). 

Khe ko tanC-ai * 

172. 1 may be • . 




Kbc ko ta * • • 

173. I shall be . . 





174!. I should be . J 

175. Beat 




t 

Mai .... 

Mal-Oi-shSl . • « 

176. To beat , 


1 

1 

Mal-na . » . » 

177. Beating . 




Mal-Jck“.sha • • ♦ 

178. Having beaten . 




Khc ko mal-ai-8h& . 

170. I beat . 




Nungnimal * • 

180. Thob boatost 




Ai-lamal-sha . 

181. He beats . 

• ****** 



KCi-ni mai . • ♦ 

;S2. We beat , 




Kungni mai . * 

ib3. You beat . 

■ 



A-kala («io) mai * * 

184. They beat 

• 



185. Ibeat(Pasi Tme) 

‘ 

...... 



M. 

186. Thou beatest (Pi 

JSt ...... 





187. He beat (Past feme 

A «■ 

)• 
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Sho (Houghtou), 

Sho (Fryer), i 

Kbaaii (Chittagoag HSll Tmctf). , 

Kiiami (Lat:cr and CaapbL;! . 

Erg:j«b. 

Na*liya moi-yu 

jjiyati ma-moi-u 

Fi-che te . . . | (Hu-ni-ebt om) . . 1 


Kye ka moi-ni-ii 

Kie ka moi-ni-u 

1 

Kui a . . . . ; 

j 

, 1 

i 

,02. I 

Naimg na moi-ni-u . 

Naun n^ moi-ni-u . 

Dung-di cki-om . ^ ' 

1*j 3. Tkou Tvast. 

Aya moi-m-u , 

Aya moi-ni-u 

Hflnni om^ . . . | i 

i 

(Hn-nai kacke-kob) . . . - 

.64 He was. 

Kye-me ma moi-ni-ii 

Kye-me m^ moi-ni-u 

Kai-cbe om . . . | 

(Kai-che kachc-kok) . j J 

! 

.65. We were. 

Nanng-me ma moi-ni-u 

Faun-me ma moi-ni-u 

Dnng-di nung-ke om 

j 

(Nang-cbe kaoiie-kok) . ’ 106, Y ju were. 

Na-ky^ moi-ni-u 

Tati bio na moi-ni-u 

fiu-ui-cbe om . . . | (Hiini-cbe kache-bk) . ^^^7. Tbey Tvci’e. 

T&n-e . . . . 

Moi-e .... 

I 

Fiii-mi j 

1 

1 103. Bo. 


Moi-ei . . . . i 

1 

1 

Fai-ba . . • . | 

(Om) 

100. DC. 


Moi agu . 

I 

Fm-Tiing-mi . . . ; 

1 

J ■ 

1 

170. Being. 


1*1 

i 

1 


171. Having keen. 

« Ml 

••••M 

1 

Kiii te-o-mi . . *1 

i 

172. I may ke. 

SyS ka moi*aih 

Kye ka moi-ei 

Kai te-o-mi 

i 

173. Iskallke. 

,Deng-e .... 

Deng *0 . . . • 

Pakba .... 

(Pakkau) 

174 Iskouldbe. 

175. geat./ 


Deng-d # . • • 

Pakka-TTa 

(Pakkau-cke) . 

176. To beat. 

.Deng-tii or dcng-na • 

Deng gu . . • 

Pakka .... 

(Pakkau kok) . • j 

177. Beating. 

.Heng-pana. 



Ong-pakka 

(Pakkau kon) * 

178. Having beaten. 

.Ky^'ka deng-ii 

Kyo ka deng-u 

Kai pakka Hnnu 


179. I kai. 

Naung na dcng-ii 

Naun n^dcng-u 

Dung-di pakka 


180. Tkoukeatest-. 

Aya deng-ii 

Aya n^ dfing*u 

Hunni pakka , 


181, He beats. 

Ky§-jne ma dong-u . 

KyS-me mqi deng-u . 

Kai-ckg pakiia 


182. Wc Ijtai. 

Naung-mfi ma deng-ii 

Naun-me m? deng-u . 

Dung-di pakka 


183. You beat. 

Ka-kya deng-u 

Ayati m? deng-u 

Fi-oke pakka . 


184 Tke} beat. 

KyS ka deng-ni-ii . 

Kaung na deng-ni-li . 

Kye k^ deng-ni-u . 

Faun n^ deng-ni-u . 



185. I' beat {Past Te 

186. Tkou beateat 

TeneS), 

Ayadeng-ni’il . 



' 

1 87. He beat {Past 

• 
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Englidli* 

Taungtha (W. B. Tydd). 

1 

Chinbok (\V. B. Tydd). j 

i 

Yavvdttiu (A. Boas). 

Slio (OLittagoHg Hill Tractfi). 

188. We beat (Past Tense) . 


> 

1 




189/Too beat (Piui Fern) 


1 

j 



190. Tliey beat (Past Tense) 





191. I am beating . 





I\lic ke nsal 

192. I was beating . 




ke mal hia-a 

193. I bad beaten 





Kho ko mal 

194. I may beat 





Kho ko mal-ii'ung 

195. I shall beat 



j 

1 

Ka l&k-kS (I shall coine) . 

Khe ko nial-ai . 

196. Tbon wilt beat . 


i 

1 




W. He will beat . 

A-ko kon-ni-ri (he mil 
com<e). 

j 

A-ni lak-khi (/*(» will com) 




198. We shall beat . 






199. Ton will beat . 



..... 

.. 

200. They will beat . 





201. lehooldbeat . J 





; Kho ke bu|)>ai‘i^& . , 

202. I am beaten 




Kho mal khc ke mG («4}) . 

203. 1 was beaten . 




T& kho mal kho mO (^} . 

204. 1 shall be beaten 




Khcl mal kham-oi-sh4 

205. 1 go . , 




Eho kc chet-&i • 

206. Thon goest • 






Nnng chct"cha 

207. He goes . « 

1 Mi«e* 




Ai chot-oha « « • 

208. We go • . 

• »»««#* 





209. Ton go . • 

• 




...... 

210. They go . 

0 




2U. X went . 

• etaet* 

...... 


Khe ko chet-cha . • 

212. Thou wenteat . 

» 

«.M. 

• «< i«« 

Hung tiiynng ngO chot 

218. He went . • 

• ««f «»* 



Aichot . . * ♦ 

114. We went . • 

* 


— 

1 
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Slio (Vlougliton). 

Shu (Fryer). 

Khami (Chittaprutig Hill Tmcts). i 

Ebami {Latter aad C^impbdi). ; 


Kye-mc ma duug-ni-ii , 

Kie-me ma doug-ni-u . 1 

1 

j 

1 

; ISS. W( U-at (Pa.ii Jen*-*;). 

Naung-mc ma dcug-ni-u . 

Naun-me ma dong-ni-u . ! 

1 

i 

i 

1 Tcu (Pasi Tense), 

Na-liyi deng-ni-u 

i 

Tati hia na deng-ni-n . ; 

i 

1 

i 

BO. They bc'Ut (I\ist Time), 

Kye dcng-uu ka au-ii 

i 

1 

Kai baimo ^ • , .1 

'i 

\ 

101. I am beating 


j 

! 

Kai yang-ni-o piikha . | 

! 

1 

j 

* 1 

192. I •wa.s beating. 

Kyo ka dcng-phcng-ni-u . 


j 

Tang-ni pa-klia kai . . 1 


193. I liOil beaten. 



! 

Kai pa-kha pai-ya . . j 

(Kai pakkau-pi-yau) B-i. I may beat, 

Eye ka dcng-ail^ 

Kie k? deng-ci 

Kui pa-kha kinuu . 

(Kai pakkau neuh) . j 

105. 1 shall beat. 

Eaxuig ua dcng-aih . 

Nann n^ dcng-ei 


5 

1 

196. Thou ’vrilt heat, 

Aya dcng-aih 

Aya ngi deug-ei 




lOr. He will beau 

Ky6-mc ma deng-aih * 

Kye-me ma deng-ei . 

- 

1 

19S. We ahaUbcat. 

Naung-mc ma dcng-aih 

Nann-me m^ deng-ei 



190. Ton will beat. 

Na-hya dcng-aih 

Tati hio ng. dcng-ei . 

— 


200, They will heat. 


• *< Ml 

Kai pii-kha-Tr5 


201. I should beat. 

A-deng ka khan-u . 

Kio deng k^-sun-ey-n 

Kai um-kha ka kham 

(Kai pakkau) 

202. 1 am beaten. 

A-dcng ka khan-m-u 


Am-khil hom-bom km kham 

(Kai pakkau) 

203. I was beaten. 

A-deng ka khiln-aih . 


Pa-kha am-te kinuu . 


204. I shall be beaten. 

Ky6 ka sit-u . 

Kic kgi sit-yn * 

K5i takkti hau 

Kai che(k) • * » 

205. I go. 

Nann^ na sifrii 

Naun na sit-yu 

Dung-di takku 

Nan che(k) • 

206. Thou goest. 

Aya sit-ii ' . 

Aya n^ sit-yu . 

Ni takkti hau . . . 

m ohe(k) 

207. He goea. 

Ky6-Jne ma sit-li 

Kye-me sit-yu 



208. Wc go. 

Nanng-me ma sit-ii . 

Kann-me ma sit-yu . 



209, You go. 

KTa-hyft sit-u . . ■ . 

Tati hio ?a sit-yu . 




210. They go.' 

Kye ka sit-ni-u i * . 

Kyc ka sit-ni-u 

Kai takku hau 

Kai €he(k) bau(k) . 

211. I went. 

Naung na sit-ni-U 

Naun na sit-ni-u 

Dung-di takkfl hau • t 

Nan che(k) bau(k) , 

212. Thouwentest, 

Aya sit-ni-u ► 

Aya na sit-ni-u , 

Ni bai hau 

Ni che(k) bau(k) . 

213. He went. 

Kye-me ma sit-ni-u . * 

Kie-me mgi sit-ni-u » 




214. Wo wont. 
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English, 

Taungtha (W. 'll. Tydd). 

CJHabGk (W. B. Tydd), 

Yawdwin (A. Kosb). 

She (Chittagong Hill Tracts), 

215. You went 


1 

1 



216. They went 


j 



217. Go . 

c 

i 

3t'to . . . • 

( 

Jbe , 




( 

Dhotu lache . , ; 

218. Going . • 



1 

Chotcha , , , 

219. Gone . • » 





220. What is yonx name ? . 1 

^un a-mein ta-hurr-ye ? 

Ngan min anuyan ? 

Nanutna-nin tL yan ? 

Nung mi ya ? . , 

221. How' old is this horse ? 1 

Se myin-sa my it t* cm ? 

She num-se kun a-i-iksu 
lauk syan. 

Akum i-ku-ap si-yan ? 

Ki chey eya achak mad 
diiku ? 

222. How far is it from here 

(Kashmir) mittd a-rhu-yS ? 

(Kashmir) i-rut chok syan ? 

I Bwe hang sak ai-yan ? . 

Ni thak Kashmir pre va 
lam la ? 

to Kashmir ? 




223. How many sons are 




Pa im-ii cha pachung 
ya-mai-om ? 

there in your father’s 
house ? 




Lham lo-a kacha nd (per- 
haps kii-chet-ni-u, I have 

224. I have walked a long 




way to-day. 




gone). 

225. -The son of my uncle is 




Ptl chti-nu ka-nak (aio) 

married to his sister. 





226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of tile white horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have heaten his son 

1 



Sby bak kong ani-hYng 
shagiu mai. 

Sho nu-ung anitong . , 

Ai cha-ni nana ka mal 

with many stripes. 





229<, He is grazing cattle on 




Ai ni ohak peka ka keong . 

the top of the hill. 





230. He is sitting on a 



... .. 

Ai ni thin chaha shs pum 
ngdng. 

under that tree. 




231. His brother is taller 




A-be tha ka kling . , 

than his sister. 





232. The price of that is tw( 

D 



Ai man lam ni gal khai . 

rupees and a half. 





233.’ My father lives in that 






Pd im luk cha a mai 

small house. 





234. Give this rupee to Hn 

1 





No tani ay-u pCk 

235. Takw those rupees fron 
him. 

1 



Ai lam ni ai-ta la-w§ (w. 
lo-wo)- 

236. Beat him well and him 

1 




Nana mal ya-yan kun 

him with ropes. 





237. Draw water from th 

e 



Wii mata tiii khai . 

well. 





238. Walk before mo 

• 




Kci mai ma chct-ei . 

239. Whose hoy comes lx 

j- 



\ 

Klic kail u cham (sic) ? . 

hind you ? 





240. Prom whom did yo 

u 



Ni wan ni u tiia a 16 yam F 

buy that ? 





241. Prom a shopkooper ( 

3f 



Nhuiu m kha Ic-oy. 

the village, 

• \ 
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khanu CcfaittaioD^ Hill T«cts . 


Kpg1l*k. 


8b6<llouglitan). 


(FTytr), 


Naung-me ma sit-ni-ii 

Naun-me m^ sit-ni-u • . 

t 

Ha-hya sit-ni-u 

Tati hio n^ sit-ni-u . 

1 

i 

Sit-e , , . . 

. . . . 

Takkfi . 

Sit-tU .... 

Sit-gu » . , , 

Tiikku%ai , , 

Sit-kii .... 


( 

Takkft baa . . . ' 



Kung-0 ung-mue ami-mo ? ' 

•«. .«• 


Hinnd chinai ma-ye-r5 
om-mo ? 

Hi inna KaAmir pre 
pa-lu-mo ? 



Kang jk«- 6 immo kep-po 
leoug lua-ya-re om-mo ? 



Wai-ni kai kam-lo chwei . 


«•« 

Kai am-pri chinad kai la . 



Hft-ni immo kung-leong 
keong-o gin o om. 

Bu-ni gin keong-o tlang- 
tlang-o khai. 


*« « ee» 

Hd-ni dtmg-di-o pa-kha-na- 
nung. 



Ha-ni-o pichha na ia ta na . 

*•1 ... 


Hft-ni liug-keongpakhing-o 
keong-o tlang-tlaug-o 

ung-te. 

Hft-ni tai-cho tleong-o ft- 
cheang. 



Sunni-5 vang tUp su-te 
ba-khai. 

•« 


Kii ftm-pa hu-ni im-cho-o 
om. 

• ««• 

• ••*«« 

Hunni tanka who-o (i.e.» 
hfl-o) pey. 



Hu-ni iau-ka who-o (i.e., 
hft-o) lo. 



Hft-;ni-u i^kha-bom-bom 
kabui hoy kom-diftn. 




Kho-d tfti kha-bfti hoy a-t5o 



.•.M* 

Kai-a mo-o takko 



Kuug-e ning-thft-o ami mo 
uiig-hfti ? 



Ami khi ommo van P 



Avftu takku chai-o van . 


Kbioii (Uiter and Caaspbell). 


; (Takko) 


(Hi kon}j-o shiimee ma-ye-re 
omoh. ?) 


(Um-po imma cHl-po ma-ye- 
i-e om-oh ?) 

(Wai-ni pul-lo pax kai pa- 
wai.) 

(Kai ma-prang) clil-po (a- 
y4 la ha-ui-e toi-cko). 


(Hfi-ni-e) cM-po (kai 
} 'akkau-nang-xiuxig). 


(Hil-m ung-te kong tlaaga 
kft ding-keng aktya.) 


(Htl-ni-S vaag tlap nii-rg 
adulli om.) 


(£u-emo>wa takko) 


215. You went 


2IB. They went. 


217. Go. 


21S. Going. 


219. Gone. 


220. What is yonr name ? 


221. How old is this horse ? 


222. How far is it from here 
to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house P 

224. I hare walked a long 
■way to-day. 

225. The son of my nnole is 
married to his sister. 

226. In the house is the sad- 

dle of the white horse. 

227. Put the saddle npon 
his haok. 

228. I have beaten his son 
I with many stripes. 

: 229. He is graring cattle on 
the top of ■£e hill. 

230. He is sitting on a horse 

under that tree. 

231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 

232. The price of that is two 

rupees and a half. 

283. My father lives in that 
small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him. 


235. Take those rupees 
from him. 

236. Beat him well and bind 

him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 
well. 

238. Walk before me. 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. From a shopkeeper of 

the village. 
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Burma Group. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


The Linguistic Survey does not extend to Burma or to the languages spoken in that 
province. A Burmese dialect, known as Maghi, is spoken in Backergunge and Ohitta* 
gong. It does not, however, differ from the dialect spoken in Arakan, and it has, 
therefore, been excluded from the Survey as a language foreign to In di a proper.^ 

Mru, a dialect spoken in the Ohittagoi^ Hill Tracts, in several points agrees with 
Burmese, and it has therefore been classed as belonging to the Burma group. The 
materials which are available for this dialect are, however, so unsatisfactory that its 
classification can only be provisional. It is based on facts which will he mentioned 
later on. 

Most of the dialects belonging to the Burma group are all but unknown, and only 
the classical language of the Burmese literature, as it is spoken by educat^ Burmans, 
has been made available to philolcgists. "What we know about the^ various forms of 
speech which must be classed as Burmese dialects, may be summed up in this place as a 


supplement to the Linguistic Survey. 

Burmese is the chief language of Burma. It is bounded towards the south by Mon 
and Karen ; towards the east by Tai languages ; towards the north by Shan and Kachin, 

and towards the west by various Chin dialects. ^ 

The written language seems to be the same throughout, but the local pronimciation 
varies greatly. Our information about these differences is almost entirely hnut^ to the 

dialect spohen in Arakan. . i j 

The Arakanese have branched off from the main Burmese stock at an early date. 

They are separated from the Burmese proper by a mountainous tract of country ^d 
there has been relatively little intercourse between them. The Arak^ese 
therefore, had a development of its own, and, in ff lok^ 

standard Burmese. The pronunciation often agrees 

Burmese. In other respects the phonetical changes are different from those occurnn^ 

in by the natives of India; the Burmans of Pegu 

call them Rakhaing-aa, le., sons of Bakhamg (Arakan). a waK anfl. the 

‘“"a^T.bai^rare aetW an batb idea of Ibn Pegu Bama. are said to apadc 

Burmese with a strong Arakanese accent. , v- aesoendants of Arakanese 

The inhabitants of Tavoy consider themselves to be 

Their language is said to contain many __ 

^ — T-J V V bf wai te f <md in the Zteitohrift der Deafa^Kiii Morg^ 

* Anacoount oftte pnncipal peculiarities pf Magni •wiU 
^ foi M^shi in Baokergtmge and Chittagong «e m follow* ^ 


Backergunge 
Ckittagong ^ ’ 

Chittagong Hill Tracts 


TOTAlt 


5,744 

1^17 

2^500 

44,661 


8 0 a T 
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BURMA GROUP. 


A Burmese dialect is spoken in Myelat by the Tanngyos, who are settled in Hsa 

Moi^ Kham, Maw Nang, and Kyawk Tat.^ 

Mru has provisionally been classed as belonging to the Burma group. It is spoken 

in the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the Arakan Hills. 

The numerals mainly agree with those used in Burmese and the Kuki-Chin 
languages, and Mru seems to be most akin to these two groups. The two first numerals, 
however, lo, one, and $re, two, differ from those .occurring in all related languages. We 
may perhaps compare Palaung iSj one j Xong pruy two. 

The numerals in Tibeto-Burman languages are often qualified by means of generic 
particles. These particles are prefixes in the Kuki-Ohin languages, but suffixes in 
Burmese. Mru agrees with this latter form of speech. One of the few generic suffixes 
which occur in the Mru specimens is, moreover, identical with the corresponding Burmese 
suffix. F<j,, which is used when the numeral refers to a human being, corresponds to 
Burmese yauh (Maghi ya), which is used in the same way. Other generic suffixes, 
which are common to both languages, are perhaps borrowed from Burmese. 

The higher numerals are formed in Burmese by prefixing the multiplier to the 
numeral ‘ ten ’, while the multiplier is suffixed in the Kuki-Chin languages. Mru in 
this respect agrees with Burmese. Thus, nga-h<mt five-tens, fifty. 

There are also some points of resemblance between Mru and Burmese in the forma- 
tion and inflection of words. 

The prefix a which is used in Burmese in order to form nouns and adjectives is used 
in the same way in Mru. Thus, a-ioath) a cloth ; d-cha^ son ; d-ngd, servant ; d-aing-m, 
safe ; d-ldh-md, ffir ; d-td-mi, elder, etc. 

The male suffixes pd and Id and the female suffix md in Mru are identical with the 
corresponding Burmese suffixes ox pho, la, and ma, respectively. Ma is not used in 
tins way in the Kuki-Chin languages which replace it by the suffix nu. 

The suffix ka which is occasionally added in the nominative case in Mrfl. is probably 
identical with the Burmese suffix Ted which is sometimes added to the nominative, 
especially in adversative clauses. A suffix hoi is sometimes added to the accmiative in 
Mru. In dng~go pm, me-to give, the same suffix occurs in the form go. Compare 
Burmese ho and go. 

The suffix hhai which is used in the conjugation of the Mru verb in order to form 
a kind of past tense is probably related to the Burmese suffix Md, etc. 

All these points seem to show that there is a certain connection between Burmese 
and ♦MriL The materials at our disposal are, however, so extremely corrupt and 
untrustworthy that it is impossible to classify Mru with certainty. 

Mru is by no means merely a Burmese dialect and differs from this latter language 
in essential points. We sometimes find parallel forms and words in other groups 
such as the Bodo, the Haga, and, more especially, the Kuki-Chin languages. The 
pronoun dng, I, for instance, is found again in the Bodo languages, and en, thou, may 
be compared with Angami na, thou; un, thy, etc. The suffix of the relative participle 
is mi in Mruj as in the Lai dialect of Chin, and so on. 

The vocabulary is, to a great extent, in<3ependent. Many words are found again in 
the Kuki-Chin languages, especially in Khami. The negative particle doi seems to 
correspond to Meithei da, etc. But many common words, such as ‘ belly *, • ‘ ear’ , 

^ Th'e i^reeeding inforauition hat been condensed from Th« British Bur^a GazsUeer. Bangoon, 1880, and from 
€raM$ttHr (f Vpi $r B%rma and ths Shan States. By J. George Scott, assisted by J. P. Hardiman. Bangoon, 1800. 
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• *, * mouth ‘ horse ‘ cow etc., must be quite differently trandated in Mra and 

in the Kuki-Chrn forms of speech. We sometimes find forms with an old appearance 
reminding one of Tibetan. Thus, Urn, housej Tibetan, khyim ; kui, dog, Tibetan khyi, 
Smgpho gui, Burmese khvoe. The greatest part of the vocabulary, however, is apparently 
independent, or corresponding words are found now in one and now in another group of 
connected languages. 

Under such circumstances the classing of Mru can only be provisional until we get 
new better materials. We have found it to agree with Burmese in important 
points, while also other languages such as Naga, Bodo and Kuhi-Chin languages some- 
times have parallel forms and words. =. 

The Mru tribe has perhaps branched off from the Burmese branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman family at a very early date, before Ae modem groups such as Bodo, Naga, 
Kuki-Ohin, etc., had been developed. They were perhaps the. forerunners of the great 
Burmese invasion of Further India. The A.rakanese tradition that the Mrus were 
settled in .Arakan before the Myamma race entered it would agree weE with this 
supposition. 


HvBaiu Burmese Languages 

In Northern and North-Eastern Burma there are a number of tribes whose 
languages have not yet been thoroughly examined, but all of which appear to be more or 
less closely connected with Burmese and are probably hybrids. For the sake of complet- 
ing the survey of the Tibeto-Burmn group, I give the following very brief account of 
these forms of speech, which is entirely based on Messrs. Scott and Hardiman’s Gazetteer 
of Upper Burma. 


A.— Danti and Kadu. 

The Uanus Eve along the border which separates the Shans from the Bmrmans. 
They form a considerable proportion of the population of the Maymyo sub-division of 
Mandalay, are numerous in the Kuby mines, in Moug LOng, Bsum Hsai, and Western 
Lawksawk. They are also found in all states in the Myelat, especiaEy in Pangtara, 
Poila, Tengan, and Maw. They are a hybrid race of Shan and Burmese. Their present 
speech is a form of Burmese with a great admixture of foreign words. See Gazetteer of 

Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 662 and ff. , . . 

The Danaws are apparently different from the Uanus, and are perhaps ongmally 
Tajmgthus {i.e. Karens). They are found in Pangtara, Kyawk Tat, Lai Hsak, and the 

surrounding larger states, but are not very numerous. . 

The Kadus are Burmese and Shan half-breeds with traces of Chin and perhaps 
Kachin blood. If they had ever a distinct language it is noi* o^ 

much modified by all its neighbours as to be little better than a tod of pddish. e 
Kadus are chiefly found in the Katha district. See Gazetteer of Upper Bwma, Vol. I, 
Pt. I, pages 669 and ff. Vocabulary on pages 691 and ff. 


B.— Hybbids OB Kachin and Bitbmesb. 

Th. Wteing lai«u.ges appew to be hybrids between Kato and Bnm^ S^e 
d them hare been already referred to when dealing with the Kaohin group, but as thsy . 
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are all more closely connected with. Burmese they are again mentioned here. It is 
posmhle that they are not hybrids, but independent forms of speech. 

The Asi or Szi are a half-breed branch of the Lepai Kachins, and their head- 
quarters are in the hills in the neighbourhood of Mogaung. Their language does not seem 
to be connected with Kachin, but agrees best with those of the other members of the 
above group. See Gazetteer of Tipper Burma, VoL I, Pt. I, pages 377 and ff. Voca- 
bulary on pages 660 and ff. ^ 

The Lashis are much mixed up with the Szis and with them are spread all along 
the frontier of Burma, north, east, and south-east of Bhamo. See Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, page 387. They are a hybrid race, see page 382. Vocabulary on 
page 660. 

The Mams, so far as known territory is concerned, frequent the borderland of Burma 
and China, particularly to the north-east of Talawgyi, south of the main Lashi settle- 
ment, and east of LoiNiu. Hiey are however found south and west of this, as far as 
Katha. They are believed to have come originally from the north. Their language is 
closely connected with Szi and Lashi. It is nearer Burmese than Kachin. See Gazet- 
teer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 382 and £f. Vocabulary on pages 661 and if. 
Possibly a hybrid race. 

The Hpons are found so far only in the upper defile of the Irrawaddy between 
Bhamo and Sinbo and just above it in the Mankin valley to the south-east of Sinbo. 
They have nothing to do with Shans, but are much more closely connected with 
Burmese. ‘ It is possible that they are a mere sort of dishclout, like the Taws and 
Banus and Kadus, full pf traces of all their neighbours.’ See Gazetteer of Uipper 
Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 566 and ff. Vocabulary on pages 661 and ff. 

The Achangs call themselves and are called by their Chinese neighbours Ngachang 
or Achang. They appear to be called Parans by the Kachins round about. The name 
Maingtha is. a simple Burmese perversion of the Shan form Tai Mong Hsa, that is to 
say, Shans from the two Hsa states, Ho Hsa and La Hsa. The Upper Burma Gazetteer 
also calls them Tarens or Tarengs. The Kachins regard them as being indirectly con- 
nected with them. Their dress, religion, and customs are those of the Chinese Shans. 
They are found on the west border of the Chinese state of Santa and in Long. 

Their language is a curious mixture. Captain H. R. Davies estimates that about thirty 
per cent of their vocabulary appears to be connected with Burmese, and twelve per 
cent with Shan. A reference to the published vocabulary shows a close resemblance 
between the Achang and Lashi numerals and the one pronoun available for comparison. 
I therefore include Achang in this group. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, 
Pt. I, pages 390 and ff., 618 and ff. Vocabulary on page 661 and ff. 

C. — Tub Lihsaw Stjb-Group. 

A group of some six languages, of which Lihsaw is the principal, seems to be 
connected with Burmese. They all seem to be related to each other. They are the 
following : — 

The lahsaws ate found chiefly in the neighbourhood of Sadon and scattered at high 
altitudes and always in very small villages throughout the Northern Shan States and 
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Mong Mit. The Kachins call them Yawym and the Chinese Lihsaw. The language 
has no resemblance to Kachin, but is practicaUy the same as La’hu. It is possible that, 
l^e the Lahus, they are a half-breed race. See Gazetteer of Tipper Burma, Vol. I 
Pt. I, pages 388 and 587. Vocabnkiy on pages 661 and 702. 

The La’hus are commonly referred to as the Mu Hs6. The Chinese call them 
Loheirh or Law’he. They are locally called Myen by the Shans, while the Wa some- 
times called them Kwi, which seems t3 be really the name of a sub-clan. In the 
KSngtung State there are two main divisions who call themselves La’hu-na and La’hu- 
hsi, and speak different dialects. The principal seat of the La’hus, so far as known, 
is in the country north of Mong Lem between the Salween and the Mekhong. There 
are also colonies of them scattered over Kengtung and Keng Cheng. Their language is 
practically the same as Lihsaw. See Gazetteer of Tipper Burma, Yol. I, Pt. I, pages 576 
and ff. Vocabulary of La’hu on pages 670 and ff. Of La’hu-na on pages 697 and ff., 
and of La’hu-hsi on pages 699 and ff. 

The Akhas or Kaws are probably the most numerous and widely distributed of the 
hiH tribes of Kengtung. Their language appears to be connected with La’hu and 
Lihsaw, but the resemblance is not very close. I have placed them provisionally in 
this group. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Yol. I, Pt. I, pages 688 and ff. Vocabulary 
on pages 692 and ff. 

The Ako are probably a half-breed race. They are closely rdated to the ATrhn 
and also dwell in Kengtung. Their language is very similar to Akha, and in the ease 
of the pronouns, closely resembles La’hu. There is no record of the Akha pronouns. 
See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Yol. I, Pt. I, page 694i. Vocabulary on page 694. 

The Li-sus are a transfrontier tribe who live on the upper courses of the Salween 
^d Me-kong. Their language, so far as we can Judge from the me£^e vocabulary 
available, is allied to that of La’hu and Lihsaw, and, through them to that of Burmese. 
See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Yol. I, Pt. I, page 616. Vocabulary on page 671. 

The head-quarters of the Musus or Mossos are at Yetche, near the Mie-khong, a 
little south of Tseku, about the 28th parallel of north latitude. They call themselves 
Na-chi or Na-chri. They are a transfrontier tribe, and the one meagre vocabulary w T i in h 
we possess points to a close connexion of their' language with that of the Li-sus. See 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, page 616. Vocabulary on page 671. 

D.— Ungeouped Languagbs. 

The following appear to be Tibeto-Burman, but, with the materials at my command, 
I am unable to say how they should be grouped. 

The Lolos are a transfrontier tribe, whose home is the part of Ssu-ch’uan included 
in the large bend made by the Tangtzu Kiver in 103° east Longitude. Thence they 
have spread south into Tiinnan and east into Kueichao, and are found in scattered 
communities as far as Ssumao and the southern frontier. They call themselves Lo-su and 
Ngo-su, and in some dialects Ne-su. See Gazetteer qf Upper Burma, VoL I, Pt. I, 
pages 613 and ff. On page 670 there is given a vocabulary of the Lolo spoken in 
M6i^-hwa village. The language is said to resemble Lihsaw, but I do not find this to be 
borne out by this vocabulary. On page 698 it is stated that some authorities consider 
that Lob should be grouped with Burmese. 
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The Lantens are a Yao tribe found in Kengtung. The few words of Yao which 
are available give no real clue as to the class ficRtion of the race. It may fairly confidently 
be said that they have no race connection with the Tai, the Wa-Palaung, or the La’hu 
Lisu stocks. The most probable conjecture is that they aican off -shoot or a half-breed 
race of the Hmeng or Miao-tzu. See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I, Pt. I, pages 
.604( and ff. Vocabulary on pages 671. Account of the Hmeng or Miao-tzu on pages 
697 and ff. 

Ming Chi’ang. Vocabulary on pages 670 and ff. 

Mahe. Ditto. 

Pyin or Pyen. Vocabulary on pages 717 and ff. 
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The Mriis are settled in the Arakan Hills and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Their 
name is giren as Mro hy Sir W . Hunter, but his anthority "was Captain Le'vrin, who 
spells the name Mru. Sir Arthur Phayre says about them : — 

‘ This is a hill tribe now mnch reduced from its ancient state. They once dwelt on the river Kuludto and 
its feeders, but have been gradually driven out by the Kami tribe. They have therefore emigrated to the 
West, and occupy hills on the border between jlkrakan and Chittagong. The Hadzaweng, or history of the 
Arakanese kings, refers to this tribe as already in the connti^ when the Myamma [ft.e, Burmese] race entered it. 
It states al^o that one of this tribe was chosen king of Arakan about the fourteenth century of the Christian 
era. The tractions recorded in the same work also imply that the Mru and Myam-ma races are of the same 
lineage, though this connection is denied by the Arakanese of the present day, who regard the hirfi tribe as 
“ wild men ” living in a degraded state, and consider that it would be disgraceful to associate with them. The 
number of the MrQ tribe in Arakan amounts to about 2,800 souls. Theii* language is un'^N’iitten. They call 
themselves Mru, Toung Mru [wild MrQ] is a name given to some of their clans by the Arakanese. Mtu is 
also used by the Arakanese as a generic term for all the hill tribes of their conntry. The word Khyeng is 
occasionally used in the same sense.’ 

The number of Mrus in Arakan, at the census of 1891, ^^as 15,891. In the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts Mru was spoken hy 100 individuals in the Chakma, and by 2,000 
in the Boh Mong Chief’s circle. The total number of speakers was therefore : — 


Burma • 15,891 

Boh Mong 2,000 

Chakma 100 


Total . 17,991 


The fullest account of this tribe is given by Captain Lewin in the work quoted 
under authorities below. Sir W. Hunter, in his Statistical Account of Bengal, has 
reprinted this description in a shorter form, and from this latter work the following 
notes are taken : — 

* The Mros are a tribe which formerly dwelt in the Arakan hills ; they now live principally to the west of the 
river Sangu, and along the Matamuii river within the Chittagong Hill Tracts. They assert that they were 
driven from Arakan by the Knmia, and some few years ago a bloody feud esasted between them, and a&ays 
often took place. The spread of British influence among these tribes has now put a stop to such encounters. 

. . . In ^physique, they are tall powerful men, dark complexioned, with no Mongolian type in their fea- 

tures. They are a peaceable, timid people, and in a dispute among themselves do not fight, but call in an 
exorcist, who tells them the decision of the spirits in the matter. They have three gods, — vis,, T urai, the 
Great Bather ; Sang-Tung, the hill spirit ; and Oreng, the deity of the rivers. , . . They have no regular 

ideas as to a futnre state. Their ordinary oath is by gun, dQo, and the tiger. On solemn occasions they 
swear by one of their gods, to whom at the same time a sacrifice must be offei*ed. The bi'eaking of an oath of 
this description they believe will he certainly punished by disease, ill-luck, and death. A young man has to 
serve three years for his wife in his father-in-law’s house; or if wealthy, this preliminary can be dispensed 
with hy paying 200 or 300 rupees. The principal marriage ceremony consists of feasting and drinking. 
Before marriage the sexes have unrestrained intercourse, A child is named the day after its birth. In cases 
of divorce, the husband is repaid all that he gave for his wife, and she has to leave all her ornaments behind 
her. A second marriage among women is unusual, but a widow may remarry. On a man dying and leaving 
a young family, his eldest and nearest adult male relative takes the family and the deceased’s wife to live wit^ 
him. The Mros bury their dead. If a mau has sons and daughters, and they marry, he lives with his 
youngest chfid, who inherits all property on the death of the father. Two sorts of slavery a,re recognised— 
captives taken in war, and debtor slaves ; hut both are treated alike. They fix the ate of their villages by the 

dreaming of dreams. . . . They weave their own clothes from cotton grown by themselves. The men 

wear only a strip of cloth round the waist which is parsed between the legs, and the women nothing ^yond a 
short petticoat. They seem to think that their tribe is dying out. They say that in their fathers’ time men 
used to live to the age of a hundred years, but that now the average duration of life does not extend beyond 
fifty or sixty years.’ ^ ^ 
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It should be noted that Mru is quite different from Mrung, the common name for 
Tipura in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

AUTHORITIES— 

PttayrBj. IiiEUT.,'-~.j4.ccow)ii of A.T<ih(m* JcuT'iidl of the Asifl»tic Society of Bengal, Vol. x, ISxLl, pp, ^79 
and ff. Mentions the Tonngmrn onp. 701. 

Hodgson, B, H., — On the Indo-Chinese Borderers and their Oonncction 2 oith the Eimdlayans and Tibetans, 
Jowrwai of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xxii, 1853, pp. 1 and Reprinted in Miscella- 
neous Essays relating to Indian subjects, Yol. S, pp. 27 and ft. London, 1880. Contains a ]VIru 
vocabulary and a note on the tribe, both by Sir Arthur Phayre, on pp. 8 and fE. 

Hunter, W. W.,*— A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and High Asia, London, 18G8. 
Mru vocabulary after Phayre-Hodgson. 

Lewin, Captain T. H .,— Hill Tract's of Chittagong and the Dwellers therein ; tvith Comparative Voca'^ 
hularies of the Hill Dialects. Calcutta, 1869. Account of the Mrus on pp. 92 and Vocabulary, 

Mra, etc., on pp. 147 and IE. 

Dalton, Edward Tdite,— D escriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872. Note on the Mrus on 
p. 115 ; vocabulary, after Phayre-Hodgson, on p. 120. 

Campbell, Sib George, — Specimens of Languages of India including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier, Calcntta, 1874. Mro (of Chittagong 
Hills) on pp. 189 and ff. 

Hunter, W. W., — A Statistical Account of Bengal. Vol. vi, London, 1876. Account of Mro, after Lewin, 
on pp. .56 and f . 

Fobbks, Capt. C. J. F. S., — On Tiheto*Burman Languages, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. New 
Scries, Vol. x, 1876, pp. 210 and ff. Short vocabularies, Mru,^etc., on p. 219. 

Spearman, E. H., — The British Burma. Gazetteer, Vol.i, Rangoon, 1880. Note on Khami and Mro on 
p. 153. 

Hughes, Major W. Gwynne,— Bill Tracts of Arahan, Rangoon, 1881. Note on the Mro on pp. 11 
and f. States that Kamees and Mros are of one family. 

Bales, H. L.,— Oensn^ of 189L Burma, Beport, Vol. i, Rangoon, 1892. Mention of Mro on pp. 147 
and 199. 

A translation of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and a List of Standard Words and 
Phrases have been received from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. They arc extremely 
•corrupt and untrustworthy, but they a?e the only foundation of the notes on Mru 
grammar which follow. Sir George Campbell’s specimen is so full of misprints that it 
has been of very little use. The grammatical sketch as well as tlio specimens printed 
bdoTV must, therefore, ho used With great caution. 

ProIlUllciatioil.-^The spelling is very inconsistent, and it is often impossible to decide 
what the actual pronunciation is. In tsd^ma, tae-md, daughter, d seems to ho the correct 
vowel ; compare chd-pd, son. The personal pronoun of the first person singular is 
written dng in the specimen, and ting in the list. The correct form is probably atig, 
the same form as in Bodo. A is probably also the sound pronounced in md or muvg, to 
go. Captain Lewin has human. Ai is apparently written for e prai-yah, two, in the 
specimmi. The list and other vocabularies give pre. JE is probably also the actual 
sound in pai and pe, to give, and perhaps in oai, tcoi, tcey, or lod, to be. Campbell has 
wey. The same verb perhaps also ccours in horn hu-hu moi, bread enough to spare. 
The postposition *to’, ‘from’, is written hA, koy-e, hd£'h, hoyey, heey, and khai. 
Campbell has keux, which is certainly a misprint. E is probably written for i in mea, 
what? the form mya occurring inmost places. The negative particle is written doi, dni, 
and de. ^ Captain Lewin has doi ; do or du is probably the correct form. 

A euphonic y occurs in forms such as pre-yd or jpfai-ydA besides jjfe-d, two. In 
loi-yd, one, iy is apparently written for y. 
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The difference- bet\reen hard and soft consonants seems to he small. Thus, we find 
goi and koi, in, to ; ga-mng and ka-syang, ah, together ; klenge and Uengke, than; teb-a 
and tep-a, strike, etc. 

Aspirates are interchanged with tmaspirated consonants ; thus, khoi and koi, to ; 
^h,ymrkym,mu(ih.\khmig-kong,^p(AipMi-mis.-QS.pai-mii he, etc. Khong-kong, good, 
is probably the Burmese word kong, the common word for ‘ good ’ in Mru being ywng. 

Pinal consonants are often silent.. Thus we find Id and Idk, a plural suffix ; lake, 
loke-yd, lok-ya, and lo~yd, one ; lah-md and d-ldk-md, far ; jpa/j and ^5, pig ; tud-a nnd 
tu-a, to, etc. The h which is often added after a final Towel is perhaps only a tone 
indicator. Thus, loi-yd and loi-yah, one. 

Oh is probably pronounced ts, for we find tsd-md, daughter ; tm, child ; chd-pd, tad 
and chd, male child, son. Compare Burmese thd. . Arakanese tsd, child. Tad seems also to 
mean ‘smah.’ It is written ja in hTo. 233. Chh probably represents a; thus, mig 
tdrdng tsd mattwama-koy-e .chhyong-td-khai,mj TimQle'a son his-daughter-with joined-is. 
Chhyong seems to be identical with aydng in kd-sydng, join. 

M is interchanged with ng in kmti or hung, back. Gn is often written for ng ; thus, 
agna, a seryant ; gnom and ngdm, be, etc. Pinal ng seems to be very faintly sounded. 
Thus Hodgson gives losing, one, where the specimens have lo, loh, or lok ; we find rung 
and run, buy ; u and yung, good, etc. We often find o or ow instead of to ; thus, vsang, oang, 
and owan, to go to ; woi, oai, and ouxn, to be, etc. 

Articles. — The numeral loh or lo-yd may be used as an Indefinite article, while defi- 
niteness is expressed by means of demonstrative pronouns or relative clauses. 

Koans. — The prefix d is often used before noxms, especially before such as denote 
relationship ; thus, dng d-pd, my father. It seems to be used, like the corresponding 
prefix in Burmese, in order to form nouns from verbs. Thus, d-ngd, servant ; a-mdihd- 
wMa, harlots; d-iodth, cloth (Burmese wwat, from wat, to put on). 

Gender is only apparent in the case of animate beings. It is sometimes, 
in the case of human beings, distinguished by using different words ; thus, pd, father ; «, 
mother : nao-md, (younger) brother ; twa-md, sister. The male suffix, in the case of 
human beings, is pd, and the female md ; thus, chd-pd, son ; tsd-nid, daughter. The 
gender of animals is distinguished by means of the suffixes Id, male, and md, female ; 
thus, fsid-ld, a bull; tsid~md, a cow ; roa-ld,si, he goat ; roa-md, a she goat. 

Number. — There seem to be two numbers, the singular and the plmal. When it is 
necessary to distinguish the plural, some word meaning ‘ multitude ‘ all,’ etc., is added. 
Thus, pd id-bd, fathers ; yung-vm bai-bed, good men ; machhiwa yung bdk-bd, good women. 
Bm, and perhaps also bdk or bd, seems to be identical with boi in koak-ta-bm, spent- 
everything. The word mdten in md-mi tdnkd mdten, those yupees, is perhaps also a plural 
suffix. 

Case. — The Nominative and the Accusative do not generally take any suffix. In 
pm-mi-kd kom-lai, he was in want, we apparently have a nominative suffix kd. The same 
suffix occurs in Burmese, especially in adversative clauses. 

It is not certain whether there occurs any proper suffix of the agent. In ung nd tebd, 
.[ strike ;'m nea tep, thou strikest; ung na yd tep, I may strike, nd. and nea are perhaps 
such suffixes. But nd also occurs after the subject of an intransitive verb ; thus, ung nd 
mung, I go. In dng4ng d-kd-mi todn, I getting property, my shai*e, ing is^ perhaps the 
suffix of the agmt. 
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The suffix leaeh, M, keey, ka, or go is sometimes added to the object ; thus, a-cM-hol 
d-^ khiah, the son the father (subject) saw ; mg-go me-to give, etc. Compare 
the corresponding suffix ko in Burmese. 

The Genitive is denoted by putting the governed before the governing noun ; thus, 
in pd kirn keey, thy father’s house in. The suffix kdeh may be added ; thus, pai-mi-kdeh 
pdiig-kothf his neck. In remgkd korngd rni^nkig d-mtmkhat-ko, this horse’s years- how- 
many, tt»is inserted between the two nouns. Compare Khami img and in, Burmese m, i. 
The Vocative may be formed by suffixing o; thus, d-pd-o, 0 father. Other relations 
are indicated by means of postpositions. Such are : — eh, in, at ; hai, with ; koi, in, to ; 
kmig-eh, at the back of, behind ; tade or tuda, to, from, etc. 

Adjectives. — ^Adjectives sometimes follow, and sometimes precede, the noun they 
qualify ; thus mru yvmg-mi pre-d, men good two ; ymg-mA mm hai bai lai, of good men, 
lit. good man all word, the word of good men. Mi in ymg-mi is probably the suffix of 
the relative participle. Md seenos to be another form of the same ; thus, d-ldk-md pren, 
far-being country, but Kashmir pren mun'khat Id, Kashmir country how far. The particles 
of comparison are Idey and kleng-e ; thus pa/i^nd Id-ey u. Mm than good, better ; na-nd 
klengke tayong, that than high ; pai-nd ttod-md la-ey md~mi syong-khai, his sister than he 
h^h is. Khm in syong-khcd is an intensifying verbal suffix. 

ITiimbers. — ^The numerals are given in the list of words. They sometimes foUow, 
and sometimes precede, the noun they qualify ; thus, mru loi-ya and loi-ya mm, one 
man. The list of words has loke, one. The final e is also written eya, yd, yah, and ya, 
and the k preceding it is generally dropped. It is therefore probably silent. Thus, mni 
loi-yd ehd-pd prcA-ydh oai, man one-of sons two were. Yd or d and yah are regularly 
added to a numeral when the qualified noun denotes persons. It is dropped when animals 
are spoken of ; thus, km loh, dog one, a dog. Yd is therefore probably a generic suffix. 
The generic particles are therefore probably suffixes, and not prefixes, just as in Burmese 
where they are suffixed when the numeral is less than ten. Yd corresponds to Burmese 
yank, Maghi ya, a generic particle used to denote rational beings. The generic suffix 
used with reference to money seems to be lap ; thus, md-mi ohhwng pre-ldp kon khwcd, 
this-of price two-rupees and a-haU. The generic particles are apparently also used alone, 
as a kind of indefimte article ; thus, A cloth ; fd-nai shoes ; rod 

apum, a kid. A-tong corresponds to the Burmese generic particle orthm, (written a-tha^), 
a piece of cloth. No generic particle is used in eases like roa Id loh, a he goat ; ruth- 
hathrlo, a ring, etc. 

Pronouns. — ^The following are the Keraoncd pronoima : — 

en, in, thou. 
en, thy. 
en-ham, thine. 
en-ni, you. 

Several other forms occur ; many of them, however, are only different spellings of 
the above. Instep of mgeng, we, we also find ddng and dngjing. The latter farm 
may be a rewriting, but it may also be compared with Mfk mng; Lalung, Jmg-rau, 
we. The list interchanges the second and third persons plural in two places. It also hajs 
Mie form or-mi, they. This word moans * him ’ in the specimen. 


pai-mi, he. 
pai-mi, his. 

pai-mi, ka-budh, they. 


dng, mff, I. 
dng, my. 

dng-eng, mg-ing, we. 



Dcmonstfoitive prowuns. tliat; tnd'iui) th&t. Apconotui 

TOMg-kd, thiS) seems to occur in. No. 221, Twng-hd koi'ngd, tliis horse. The DemonstrSitiTd 
pronouns are generally used as personal pronouns of the third person. The suffix mi 
seems to be that of the relative participle ; thus, m-mi tong-chang, this -what ? lit, 
apparently ‘being- what ?’ Na-mi seems to be derived from the verb Burmese to 
be. The suffix mi is dropped when the pronoun is used as a prefix ; thus, irnttvoama, 
that is md-twa-md, his daughter. , 

There are no Relative pronouns, A relative participle seems to be formed by add- 
ing the suffix mi ; thus, dng-ing d-kd-mi wm, me-by to-be-got property, the property 
which I shall get. The same form seems to occur in passages such as : — chd d-so-mi, 
son young-being, the younger son; pdk-chd-mi, pigs-eaten-what, pigs’ food, husks; 
to’rdrtni won, all that I have, etc. The suffix is sometimes md, and not mi i thus, 
d-ldk-md pren, a far country ; kinirkoi uodng-md-kha, house-to coming-time-at, when 
he came near to the house ; compare Sho khod, time-at, when. 

Interrogative pronouns. — Mea, or myd, who ? tong, what ? tong-pJid, why ? munya 
and drmunkhat, how many ? mm-hhat, how much ? 

An Indefinite pronoun seems to be formed by adding the suffix po to the first 
numeral ; thus, loiydr^o payd-hotn-doi pai-mi, any body gave-food-not to him. 

Verbs. — There are no pronominal prefixes used in order to denote the person and 
number of the subject. In en kung-ke-ey d-myd tsd-chha d-mimg, thy back-at whose 
boy goes ? we have perhaps a pronominal prefix of the third person in the d of d-miing. 

The root alone, without any suffix, is generally used in order to denote the present 
and past times ; thus, ung nd, I am ; pai-mi wai, he was. Several suffixes may be added, 
but I am unable to give the exact meaning of them. A suffix d occurs in forms such 
as ; — ung nd teh-d, I strike; chin-dh, gathered; deb-a, entreated, etc. Another suffix is 
kho ; thus, en mung-khoh, thou goest ; konggvumecho-kho, I am dying ; ung mung-khoh, 

I went ; chintatung-kho, sent. The suffix khai generally seems to convey the idea of 
past time; thus, was dead ; has been found ; ooing-Ma-khai,-^ feU-on 

(his neck); koi-khai, went, etc. But it is also used to denote the present time ; thus, 
pai-mi mimg-kJud, he goes. Compare the verbal suffix kha in Maghi. The suffix ta or td 
is used in a similar way ; thus, lun-ta, asked ; koak-ta-boi^ wasted all ; pa-rum-td, heard. 
It is sometimes followed by khai ; thus, pai-mi tep-tdrkh^, he strikes j umg tep-td-khai, 
1 have struck ; chyong-td-khm, he has married, eto. . 

The suffix khai, combined with a prefix khdm, also occurs in ung khdm tep-khai^ I 
am striking. Ung-aey tep-img occurs as the corresponding imperfect ; 1 was striking. 

The root alone is apparently also used as a Future. Thus, dng Uoi-pun d-pd tua 
dng-koi, dng I will arise, my-father to I-wiU-go, I will say. The form fa^ay 

pmhaps contains a suffix ay. The suffix d is used to form the future in mzg-teb-d, 
I shall strike. 1 cannot analyse the form ung-ne-chyan, I shall be. Chyan seems to 
be identical with keom, to sit, for which Campbell gives chum. The same word ap- 
parently also occurs in img-yd keon-khai, 1 naay be; kushi-chang-kom, in order to 
be merry, eto. 

V The root alone is also used as an Imperative'. Thus, mnmg, go ; eh&, eat ; . nd, be ;- 
jMtl, give. Sometimes a suffix d is added ; thus, teb-d, strike ; tcm-&, put, eto. This 
form seems to be identical with the infinitive. In the first person plural we find a 
suffix «o, apparently corresponding to Burmese tso, in khmhe-so, let us be merry. Other 
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forms for the same are chu ang-jing chd-hom-cM, let us eat ; mg-eng ga~mng tai-owoi 
hhmU-oi, we all should make rejoicing. These forms are not clear to me. 

The root alone is also used as an Infinitive or Verbal noun ; thus, pai-mi mu du- 
ekakouioi, he his-beHy to-fill wished. The literal translation of du-chdJcowoi seems to be 
‘ full-eating-was.’ In kohi-khoi kung-koi, after haring spent, lit., spending back-on, 
this rerhal noun is used as a genitive. The sufBx d is added in tep-d, to strike. The 
suffix of the infinitive of purpose seems to be thing ; thus, pai~mi pram,gd-eh koi- 
thing pa chin-tatung-kho, he fields-into {lit. outside) to-feed pigs sent (him). The suffix 
kom seems to he used in the same way ; thus, dng cmg khdn-pon tuda khushi-chang- 
kom, I my friends with merry-being-for ; dng en chd aplet-kom nd-doi, I am not worthy 
to be thy son. Aplet-kom seems to be an infinitive of purpose ; nd-doi means * is not,’ 
or ‘ am not.’ Compare the use of kom in pm-mi kom, him for. The same suffix seems 
to occur in toi-cha-gom, to eat. 

Participles. — The suffixes mi and md used in forming the Relative participle have 
been mentioned with relative pronouns. The suffix mi is also used to form a Noun of 
agency ; thus, roa-thing-mi, a shepherd, lit. goat-tender. An Adverbial participle seems 
to be formed by prefixing d and suffixing oi ; thus, d-sing-oi, safe. The form mung- 
krdng, going, is perhaps also an adverbial participle. The various tenses are used instead 
of the Gongmctive participle. There is apparently no form in the specimen which 
be called a real participle of this kind. And the list gives keonrkhm, having been ; tep- 
td-khai-khoh, having struck ; and mung-tink-khoh, gone, with the same suffixes as are 
used after the finite tenses. I'orms such as chin-dh, gathering, are formed by adding a 
postposition d to the verbal noun. 

Passive.— The list of words presents the following forms : — ung ke tep-ung, I am 
struck ; mg kham tep-khai, I w'as struck ; ung kham tep chdtai, I shall be struck. 
The verb kham seems to be identical with Burmese khan, to suffer. A siTnilar verb is 
suffixed in Khami and Sho. JJng ke is perhaps the object, ‘ me ’, and ung ke tep-ung 
perhaps moans ‘ me striking.’ In the specimen we find kd-khai, was found again, in 
form identical with the active. 

Compound verbs are extensively used, but I am unable to analyse most of them. 
The following prefixes occur; — gd and kd; koi; pa; po ; tan; toi; wa/ng ; yd. 
Thus, gd-sdmg and kd-sydng, to join, be together, perhaps from chang, to be : koi-pun, 
to arise; pa-wra, to hear ; {owan)-po-ld, to bring; tai-pa,to speak, to say; toi-chamg, 
to serve ; toi-chd, to eat : wang-ting, to come back ; oang-kla, to fall ; owcm-po-ld, to 
bring. The suffix vxmg, oang, or owa/n, is perhaps identical with the vei’b wa/ng, to come. 
To is prefixed in forms such as ung yd-keong-khai, I may be ; ung-na yd-tep, I may 
strike. It seems as if the modifying word is generally prefixed. Sometimes, however, 
it is also suffixed. Thus, um teptd khyan-kyan, i,e., ung tep-td-khyan-khyan, I have- 
struck-much ; koak-td-boi, ^,he) wastcd-all ; payd-hom-doi, gave-food-not ; chu dng-jing 
chd-hom-chi, let us eat-food. It will he seen that the suffixes are generally inserted 
between the principal verb and the modifying addition. Such combinations are, therefore, 
no real compounds. But in tm-chang-lo, T served, we have peidiaps a real, compound with 
the latter component modifying the former. The word woi ineo dng hai kd-sydng-woi, 
thou, me with art-alwaya-togcthcr, is perhaps the verb subslautivo. 

Tlje Negative particle is doi ; thiK, chdk oai-doi, food was not. 
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An Interrogative particle is perhaps ko in rang-hd korngd un-ning dmmi-hhat ko, 
this horse's years how many ? 

Ordor of words. — I have been unable to find any rule for the order of words. 
Every possible combination occurs. 


I have printed the specimen and the list of words with only a few corrections. In 
the specimen I have hyphened out the*different words and syllables, and corrected the 
translation in a few places. The specimens write sometimes di and sometimes aL I 
have given ai throughout. 
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[No. 39.] 

TIBETO-BURMAN FAMILY. 

MRt>. 


(Chittagong Hill Teacig.) 


Mru loi-ya eha-pa prai-yali oai. Cha a-so-mi a-pa koi tai-pa, ‘.Inging 

Mm one-of sons two were. Son younger the-father to mid, * My 

a-ka-mi wan ang-go pai.’ Pai-mi rathyah wan pay-a. Hang-kakra-ah 

share goods me-to give.' Me divided goods gave. Not-long-qfter 

cba a-so-mi plan chin-ah, pai-mi a-lak-ma pren koi-khai, Pai-khoi 

son younger again gathering, he far country went. There 

pai-mi sun-tkaka wan. Khoi-khoi kung-koi pai-mi pren-koi mru chak 
he toasted goods. Spent after that country-m men food 
oai-doyj pai-mi-ka kom-lai. Pai-ini pren-koi loi-yah mru 

was-not ; he was-in^toant. Me country-in one man 


ka-syang. Pai-mi pranga-eh koi-thing pa chin-ta-tung-kho pai-mi-kaeh. 
Joined. Me field-into to-feed pigs sent him. 

Pak-cha-mi pai-mi toi-cha-gom pai-mi mu du-chakowoi. Loi-ya-po paya 
Mushs he eat-to his belly to-fill-usished. Anybody gave 

hom-doi pai-mi. • Kung-aha pai»mi tai-pa, * Ang a-pa buth-buth-meong a-gna 
food-not him. Afterwards he said, 'My father's how-many ser- 

(i.e. a-nga) kom buhu owoi, ang chak-rai kong-gnanecho-kho. Ang koi-pun 

vants bread enough is, I hunger perish. I will-rise 


a-pa tua ang-koi; ang tai-pay, "A-pa-o, ang gnara koang koi, ang 

the-f other to will-go.; I will-say, Father-0, 1 sinned heaven to, 1 

en oha aplet-kom na-doi, ang tua en agna.”’ Kung-eb pai-mi a-pa 
thy son to-be-called (?) am-not, me maTte thy servant." ' Afterwards he the-father 
tuda koi-kbai. A-lak-ma-koi-kba-oh a-cha-koi a-pa kbiah, bano, 

to went. Far-woy-off -when the-son the-father saw, had-oompassiun, 

pai-mi potb-khai pai-mi-kaeb pang-koth oang-kla-kbai pai-mi-kaeh sora-nam-a. Acha 
his neck fell him kissed. The-son 

a-pa-koi tai-pa, ‘A-pa-o, ang gnara koang koi, en-tuda; ang en 

the-father-to said, 'Father-0, I sinned heaven to, thee-before; I thy 

chSi aplet-kom na-doi.’ A-pa agna koi tai-pa, ‘ Owan-po-la a-tong ii-wath 
^on to-be-called (?) am-not.' The-father servants to said, 'Bring a dress 

baya-kupa, pai-mi-koi kroa pe rutb-buth lo, kbopa fa-nai a-tong pa. 

pui-on-ldm, his finger put ring a, feet shoes a-pair give. 
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Ohu-ang-orng-cha-kom-clsi, kliusbe-so, tompoka ang elia kong-ktai plan sing-khai, 
Ijet-m-eat, merry-let-m-he, for my son dead-wag again alive-eame, 
pai-nu tama-khai plan ka-kbai.’ Kabuah kkusi-khok. 

he lost-wag again fmnd-was.’ They merry-began. 

A.ko a-cha a-ta<mi tai-koi wa-khai. Em-koi wang-ma-kha taiplai 

Now Ms-son elder field-in was. Some-to came-when dancing-and-musio 

pai-mi pa-rnm-ta. Pai-mi agna loi-ya lun-ta, ‘ Na-mi tong eliang?’ Pai-mi tai-pa, 
he heard. Me servant one ashed, ‘ This what is ?' Me said! 
‘En nan-ma wang-ting-kho. pai-mi wang-ting a-sing-oi; en a-pa pay-a 
Thgyomger-brother eame-arrived, he returned safe; thy father gave 
pon’^Pai-mikon-mrao-kliai; kim-la-koi-nao-kup-dui. Niongka a-pa kraab-kaak 
feast. Me angry-was; house-inside-enter-would-not. Therefore the-f other out 
poth-kbai, pai-mi-ka deb-a. Pai-mi a-pa-koi tai-pa, ang meong-khoth-khok-ning 

went, him entreated. Me Im-father-to said, I many-so-years 

en toi-chang-lo, en lai ditb-cha-po ang kowa-doi ; ang-koi roa apom 

thee thy word at^any-time I transgress ed-^not ; me^io goaf one 

en peah-doi, ang ang kliau-pon tuda kliusbi-cliang-kom. En oha 

thou gavesf-not, I my friends with merry-being-jor. Thy sot, 

iiumth amala hai koak-ta-boi, kim-koi wang, en peab poi pai-mi- 

ar ots with spent-all, house-to came, thou gavest feast him- 

P^mi or-mi koi tai-pa,, ‘A-cba, en ang Lai ka-syang-woi, to-ra-mi won 

^ said, ‘ Son, thou me with together-art, whatever property 

ga-sang taiowoi-khusM-oi, tompoka en nau-ma 
tne ts. We all should'-make-merry, for thy younger-brother 
kong-khai apian sing-khai, pai-mi tama^khai, apian ka-khai.’ 
dead-teas again alive-came, he lost-was, again found-wasf 
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X&O. X am 

• 

- 

- 

XJTig ua. 

137. ar4 

• 

- 


Em iia. 

X3S- IBie ia 


- 

• 

X*ai-zziX zia* 

15^. ^7e are 


- 

• 

1 XJn^in^ jia. 






'MraL la Sltl ^ 


leO. 


KoVa* XlJIr.^ 


XGX« Are 


XS2. I -w&s 


X03. Tlxon. WAsif , 


' X64bp 3SEe w&s 


X6S. ”W"e wex*e 


X66. XETotx weare 


JL0T» TJbi&y -vrer^ 


Biix->zii 3a2b. 


« I XTng- w&i. 


• I Ext -vrad. 


I*ai— xn£ w&i. 


XJng^ixig' waX. 


13rt«»ni 'wai. 


mi wai. 


XaS. Se 


XeS. To l>e 


« I XL&. 


X70. SeixL^ 


X7X. Jbla.’^rkg' l^eoao. 


X7i5. I may fee ^ 


XTxi^ y& Iceoa-XclMbi* 


X7d. X slmll 1>e . 


XTjDgf ^aS-diyaJa., 


X7^. X aHoaia 1>€» 


X7iS. Seaii . 


• T«i>. 


17e. To l>eat 


Tep*&. 


X 77« Sea±ixi^ 


• I Top-mi.. 


X78. Sjavizi^ feeatea • 


T^p-iiSr-lcfeai-lcXioXt. 


X7d. X l>eati 


« I TTagr 


X80. TXlotx’ l3ea,tesf; 


Ejo. SLoa -tSp* 


X8X. So Ideate 


Sal— zzix tep— ta — Tell ai . 


X82, ^WoXktetr 


JL-ixi£^ ii©l>-a. 


XE3. XTon. l>eaii « 


SHobxLa -tSp-ia— WliaT 


XS'^ Tlxey X»ea^ * 


• I Saafc-xii •fcgp-'tar-lcli.al « 


X8X« X azD. X>eat£Tigf 


• I TTn^T l^lK&na-*^S-X£Hal 


X05S. X 'waa X^ea^infi^ 


. I ‘CJn^f^-a-ey tep-xm^. 


« Xom, X60 I 
» laa i 
in. tfeo U«^. 


I ^Hliiii < TiH¥m cxii 

* Iatorelia»ae^ XTo** X85-*XJBO wca» ao% 

Bmrma ■— 4 0 X 
3 3r 




XdSw X luhd. l>ea.tezL 
Xd^. X saay l3eat 
X95. 1 sXiaXl iDeat^ 

201. X slioiild liea.f/ 

202. X am IkeatexL 

203. X was l^eatezi. 

204. X shall he 'beaten 

205. I go 

206. goest . • 

207. Se goes* . » . 

211. X went 

212. THoa wenteat 

213. Ho wont^ ... 

217. Oo .... 
21S% Ooing ... 

210. Ooae ... 

220. ‘W'bafc is year* name P 

221 . 13.0W old is tbiis horso P 

222. How Xazr is it from liere 

to • TCsajai^vriTi* p 

*223- How many sons aire 
, there in yoar father’s 
^JUoase P 

234. 1 haTo 'wallced a long 
.way to-day. 

SS25.. The son of my anolo is 
matrxied to his sister. 

226. XxL the hoaso is the sad- 

dle of the 'wliito hoi*iso. 

227 . ]Pat the saddle apon his 

haeh. 

2S3« T liave Ix^at'en his son 
' with nufci&y stripes. 


3Cra CChittsgone SCiXl X?rsets>. 


XJng na ya t4p. 

X7ng teh-4* 

JDitto. 

X7xig he tSp-ang. 

CJng hham t$p*hhai* 

XJxig Tdharri tSp oh&tai. 

XJng na mang. 

£2n mixag-hhoh. 

JPai-xni nxang-hhaa, 

TJxig mang-Tchoh. 

TC-rfc parnxang-hlioh. 

JPai-mi znang-hboh. 

l^nng. 

Hxmg hrang. 

Hxmg tixili:; hhoh. 

£Sn ming mya ? 

Haagha horxiga aa-zung a- 
znan-hhat Iso P 

Hachznir pz^n znan-hhat la P 

Xn pa Icim he-ey tSa znan->ya 
woi P 


TJnai ang a-lah-zna lcoy-45 zii 
oham poa ngom. 

TJzig taraag tsa mattwa-raa 
lcoy-.e chhyoiig-fca-lcliai. 


TPai-mi Ichim Ke-t^y Uoraga 
hoh gitigwan Wotzifi. mi Jiai 
Icojirga, kam obyiti-rs. kom 
i wey 

gizig komgu kCkia-lQ 
hoy-G tan-a. 


Pai-mx tsri-g%. xxxxxfi h«f am 
top-tix-khy an-lCy x^n . 


• "N^. lee'^SOO Wtm W4 

• ICa*. SOS-Sto ^ 

• Koa»- 214-2X6 » ^ 
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Lilittf m the list. 






SCxU lOlxittesoniff SCxlt Xcaboti*). 


229. SCe Is CBLfstXe on 

islfte top o£ i^lxo la i ll . 


Orasi !trajct^ Ic&i Jcfai ^n^xcki J^o* 
«y Ico^ p&-*t ^cb-^ic. 


230. £Co is sii^tiri^ ozx a lioirae 
Tuactsjr iiliAt tooe. 


l^zigp-dow Idh Jcom^& 

Jc€Lnx*lii Ice-e^ son. 


23X. JJis XzroiilisaT is i^ilXexr 
fcfiSTx his sistoz*. 

m 

232. Thte prioe odF €tiskit is 'two 
xxLpoee sx3L<i ^ HaJf . 


Pal-izii i^wa-Toft Is-cy 


3V£&-Kai oMinxig li&oxx 

Icb-wsi* 


2S3. M!y fcbiftiex- li^«roa in iliai* 
small lioxtso. 


^-p& pcki- 3 rii Icbim ja Itoy— oy 


23*4:. Grive islkis xncipee 'to Him. 


BdQL-xzii -fcanXca poi-^mi! 3se*o^ 
X»i-ya. 


233. n?a^o iifatoso znpees dErom. 
IhxnuL. 


M“ifc-nxi -ULriltziL xnMA^xx pai-m.1 
'fcfkdie Ic&ppa.. 


236. Seai^ IriTn 'well and *bix&d 
Hint -veitlx sropes. 


237. X>xaw ^vratoET fxozn ili&o 


Xco-ey Icliyan- 

IkdH^an lia It&ppck p$ 
toxix-xn&. 

KIwiU& lce--ojr Icoi leans t*3i. 


238. ySTaHs: l>efoare me 


XJns m&. 


239. Wiwae lioy eoznes lbs- Bn ft-^xn^rA toil’ 

l&ind yxytJL P' calilia S:~mnxis ^ 

24:0. 3?Voxo. wKoxn did. yon. 2i£y&-s^ x-nn F 
l>i3Ly tibat* F 


2^X. Brom. a alxoplceeper o:f Sloa. olxens Is^oy-^y nns xnns 
'too 'viJlasG* 
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